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Preface to the Second Edition 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1937. Not long thereafter a 
collection of notes of various kinds anricipaling revision began to accumu* 
late. Some errors were marked; unfortunate phrases, discrepancies in the 
descriptions of countries, and omissions were noted. In the discovery of 
these both students and colleagues were helpful. 

As World War II proceeded, need for revision in political and eco- 
nomic geographic fields became very obvious. New discoveries in the 
prehistory of man and new studies of movements of peoples, studies of 
resources and of commercial relations, and new development of natural 
resources and of industries to prepare the resources for use were made 
known. Many geographic and historic publications added to our knowledge. 
Dates were set for revision and postponed in order lliat boundary treaties 
might be written before final form should be given to the new edition. At 
last formal revision was deemed wise, and the publishers decreed to the 
Joy and satisfaction of the author that the ne%v edition should of necessity 
be completely reset, thus opening the way for many changes. 

Nature of changes 

The general plan of the book has rot been changed. The continued use 
of the fint edition for fifteen years, even during the disturbances of the war, 
seems to indicate the stability of climatic divisions and of grouping of states, 
as welt as the value of large use of physical paiiems for subdivisions of the 
continent and of the national domains for treatment. These cannot be 
disturbed by wars and power aspirants. 

Political boundaries have been drawn on all maps in accord with 
treaties and agreements so far as they ssere settled at the close of 1951. 

Population and area statistics have been changed extensively; yet we 
recognize that as yet exact figures, such as were available in 1937, are 
impossible. IVorld Almanac, Annual Yearbooks of Britannica, Eiiropa, a 
Year Book, and national yearbooks, estimates, both within the several 
nations and from outside, and in rare instances censuses, have been used. 
Because this book is neither an economic geography nor a commercial 
geography,' and because knowlcd^ of statistics of production, exports, and 
imports was in far too imperfect a condition at the close of 1951 to make 
exact figures possible, we have purposely spared the reader statistical 
tables and have attempted few rigorous comparisons in these fields. What 
statistics arc given have been scrutmized with great care and are the best 
■vfi 
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v,-e can do in this edition Most countnes and areas arc believed to be 

swinging back to the levels of the bte 1930*s. and some arc known to csceed 

such figures. tt c c t> 

The so-called “iron curtain” drawn around the republics of the U.S.S.K. 
and their saielliles prevents much talormation. especially of a statistical 
nature, from reaching nations of western Europe and America-, and the 
small ^ount seeping out has little validity. Such transfer of information is 
also hampered by Soviet restrictions laid on trade with the west. 

Many pages, in some cases whole sections, have been rewritten in order 
to make necessary deletions and additions. Blocks of materbl given 
formerly in one country arc necessarily transferred to another because 
sovereignty has changed. This is most noticeable in Germany, Poland, and 
adjacent Russia. Many pages have had lines and paragraphs changed and 
few pages have come through unscathed. Two new chapters have been 
added; one at the end of Part 1 describes tome of the geographic changes 
inflicted by the war so as to remove the need of discussing this matter 
under many individual countries. The other new chapter treats of the geog- 
raphy of the Mediterranean Sea and b placed at the close of the chapters 
describing the area having Mediterranean climate. U seems to the au- 
thor that this sea has been as important a factor in European history 
and geography as any single country on its shores. In modem times there 
has been considerable interest in the question “WTiose sea b it?”, a question 
geographers as welt as statesmen do well to study. 

■ The Baltic Sutes Incorporated into the U.S.S.R. in 1940 are here treated 
in a separate chapter before beginning the discussion of European Russb. 
Thb b in recognition of the fact that not many governments, particularly 
out own, have recognized their annexation to the U.S.S.R. The chapter on 
Poland now follows the chapter on Gennany. 

Because of the necessity imposed by political changes, scores of maps 
have been redrawn or revised to show changes in boundaries. Touches of 
hUtorkal geography and ecoaoroic trends have been worked in because of 
political changes and new economic activities. 

More than 170 new halftone illustrations have been used and as many 
former ones deleted. These map and picture changes have done more to 
^•e thb edition a "new look" than anything else, though to the careful 
reader the new look will be apparent in every chapter. 

Credits 

Snidents and colleagues have been very kind in calling attention to ways 
of improving the book, and of eliminating its "worst" features and have 
tendered helps and suggestions at many points. Thb service and helpful 
cooperation b much appreciated. It b hoped that future users will be as 
helpful in the years to come. 

The author b under deep obB^tion to many authors and teachers who 
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have wrtuen since J937, as our revised chapter bibliographies iviJi suggest. 
To the Oberlin College photostat studb and to several draftsmen who 
have worked over the maps, much credit Is due. To the several consular 
offices and information services of European nations and to our own gov- 
ernment bureaus, thanks are due for assistance in obtaining new pictures. 
In (he legends for the illustrations specific credit is given. 

To the series editor. Dr. Kirlley F. Mather, thanks and due credit for 
many pointers and encouragement arc given 

My greatest obligation, as in the former edition, is to my wife, Edna 
Rugg Hubbard, for patience and skill in proofreading, and more for her 
perspicacity and lucidity of expression and her indefatigable efforts to help 
produce a readable text. 

And so the new edition goes out with the hope that it may be as service- 
able as its predecessor. 

G. D. H. 



Preface to the First Edition 


The ideal, as’ phrased before the book was begun, has been lo prepare 
a textbook in the geography of Europe for American colleges and universi- 
ties: to make a book of interest to students m European history, economics, 
political science, sociology, and diplomatic service, and to furnish informa- 
tion to the traveler and the general reader. It is hoped the book will develop 
good citizenship, intcmallonal-mindcdncss, and racial and religious sym- 
pathies and show the interdependence of nations and peoples, places, and 
climates. It may even stimulate interest in European travel, literature, music, 
architecture, and scultpure by showing many relationships between the arts 
and geographic conditions. The book may serve to develop a broader, more 
sympathetic culture, a deeper response to the news of the day, a keener 
appreciation and perception of the problems, difficulties, possibilities, and 
future of the European nations. How well the ideals have been met may 
appear in the years ahead as the book makes its way among its fellows. 

Approach 

First and always comes the relation of man and his activities to the 
physical conditions in which he finds himself. These conditions include 
topography, sods, climate, distribution of land and water, and elements of 
reiiefi resources, as forests, power, fuels, building materbls, ores and other 
minerals, fisheries, and wild life; neighbors and their social, economic, 
and religious standards and status. The relation of man to these conditions 
consists of responses, adjustments of both nature and man, disregard, oppo- 
sition, and (very rarely) control. Due recognition is given to past history, 
past races, and past activities. 

A b.alanccd book, with space devoted lo each country and topic, and to 
text and illustrations in adequate proportion, has been the author’s ambi- 
tion. Some map shows the situation of ewry place mentioned in the text. 
Questions at the end of each chapter are not memory or drill questions but 
are designed to help teacher and pupil to discuss principles stated or sug- 
gested in the text. 

Basis for the book 

The author taudit European geography for twenty years, then determined 
to see the countries. During a sabbatical year promoted by Obcriin’s gener- 
ous plan, he saw all the countries of Europe, met a few of their geographers, 
and visited educational institutions. He teamed many new items, revised 

si 
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others, and unlearned not a few On hi^ return he reworked hb subject 
material in a seminar cn the geography of Europe, participated in by^lhc 
departmental staH. all the graduate students in geography, sea-cral scnio«. 
and several friends *lio had traveled in Europe As the chapters of this 
book have been w nticn during the past four years, many of them have been 
tried out with classes, and the general method of the book has been used 
successfully in the classroom. 

Acknowledgments 

Grateful thanks are hereby given to Oberlio College for generosity in 
time, library facilities, photostatk work, and every help possible; to drafts- 
men, typists, readers of references, and helpers in the making of bibliog- 
raphies. These persons have all been Oberlm students— Beatrice Winter, 
Harriet Colburn, D. A. Kaufman, Dorothy Platt, F. H. Horn, Frederick 
Herschleb, and Herman Thompson; tficir desire for codperation and 
accuracy have been a continual source of ]oy and strength. Many chapters 
have been read by residents of the country discussed therein. Special thanks 
are here expressed In permanent form to Doctor Oscar Jiszi. formerly of 
Hungary; Mt$ Recha Jiszl. ivho has read the sections on Austria and 
Czechoslovakia; Professor and Mrs. Axel Skjeme, Denmark; Mbs Edith 
Metcalf, Aib,inia: hfits Magdalene Sehepp of Germany: Basil MilovsofofF 
for much help on Russia; to former students, Margaret Stevens, Walter 
Ristow, Ruth Rockwood, and my daughter Ruth Hubbard who have each 
read several chapters; to my colleagues Dr. Fred Foreman and Dr. Reuel 
B. Frost, for reading chapters and for a continued interest and assbiance all 
through the work. My gceaiest debt is due my wife, Mrs. Edna Rugg 
Hubbard, whose thorough training in Engl'ish and whose wide reading and 
travel have made her a priceless critic, whose accuracy and diligence have 
discovered many a subtle error and clouded expression, and whose per- 
sistent devotion to a long task has done much to make the book what It is. 
Acknowledgment is also due the wise and sympathetic editor and long-time 
friend. Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, for many general suggestions, cooperation, 
and frequent editorial touches. 

Acknowledgmeols for photographs are many and will be found in cour- 
tesy lines beneath the pictures. Officials of every nation have shown friendly, 
helpful solicitude, hfany sources hare been drawn upon for maps; some have 
been largely traced from atlases and books, many are compilations from 
several sources. In each case diere appears a credit line. The author thanks 
his many contributors lor the pictures and maps, which he believes add very 
much to the understanding of the text Bibliographies foUow each chapter 
and suggest that a book, like many modem buildings, is not built but assem- 
bled. The author justly thanks not onfy the authors and institutions men- 
tioned m the bibliographies but hundreds more whose contribution b, on the 
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part of both giver and receiver, mote or less unconscious, but none the 
less real. 

For inadvertent errors the author is responsible. One cannot be an 
authority in all the related fields upon which such a book as this must 
border. The author asks the indulgence of (hose whose special knowledge 
enables them to find such errors and requests that they be brought to his 
attention. Errors in or differences of interpretation likewise invite discussion. 

If the book is adjudged good, it is largely the recognition of the work of 
the scores who have assisted; if unworthy, that is in spite of all they could 
do for it. 

To the reader the author has a word. There is back of this piece of work 
a philosophy. No one should think of taking a thorough course in geography 
and expect to come out of it the same person. As he meditates and discusses 
the principles and philosophy underlying, some parts should find permanent 
fodgmeot in his own philosophy. 
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Part I 

INTRODUCTORY SECTION 




CHAPTER I 


Situation and General Relations 

Europe docs not stand for quantitj but for quality, not for size 
bid for variety. — P aul Coiicn-Portheim 


Two facts nlone concerning the continent of Europe, if grasped in their 
fullness, are ample reason for launching on a thorough study of the conti- 
nent, its physique, history, and geography, Europe comprises about one 
fifteenth of the land of the earth; yet it contains about one fourth of the 
earth's inhabitants. It is doing about four times its quota. Naturally the ques- 
tion arises: Why has Europe thus become the world's dominant continent? 

Relotions to Asia. Physically, Europe Is not clearly marked from Asb; 
nor Is it climatically, economically, or politically separate. Climatically, it 
grades from Atlantic marine types into the severer Continental conditions 
of Asia. Long historic separation and geographic isolation have given place 
recently to Intimate economic and political relations. When the Ephesian 
schoLnr wanted to designate the plains behind the city, he said Asu (“sun- 
Tise'’);Dnd for the lands beyond the Algean Sea, he said Erib (“sunset”). 
There and then the <€gean was specific and exact enough for a boundary. 
As in this first JifTcrentiation svatcr demarked the limits of Europe, so for 
centuries the line continued north along water — Dardanelles. Marmara, 
Bosporus, and Black Sea — in a wholly satisfactory way; but when it be- 
came desirable to mark oil Europe farther north, the problem was beset with 
complications. 

The boundary does not now follow, and rarely in the past has it followed, 
the crest of the Caucasus, nor docs it try to follow any ridge in the Urals; 
but north of the Caspian Sea it has followed at different times one or the 
other of the friendly rivers, Don and Ural, where men have traveled and 
met on familiar terms. The difficulty in selecting a boundary Is further 
shown by the fact that the line has often been put on neither stream but 
between them, and cast of the Ural, and even west of the Don on the 
Dnieper. Instead of laying the line on die unaccommodating Caucasus 
Sierras, it has often becr> placed on the Manych. a channel once carrying 
Caspian waters into the Black Sea, at Uie mouth of the Don. Today the 
modem nations of Turkey and the Soviet Union lie across the intercon- 
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tinental boundary linas of prcMOus a;e' AH *e»e are expressions of 
the Intimate physical identity of the EuraMan continents 

Relotions to Afrieo. Not so troublesome and moi.ib/c has been the 
southern boundary The Nfeditenanean. a creal arm of the Atbntic thrust 
2,300 miles in beween the lands as a most influential clifnatic and Irans- 
portaiional factor, has visibly hid a southcni physical limit But. strangely 
enoudi, ethnic, religious, political, and commereiaf interests have never 
stopped at this line. The ihara Desert really marV-s the limit of Human 
Europe, and during early centuries of legend and history the Xfediterranean 
was its center. Vihy? 

Latitude relattons. Placed on a spinning globe iliuminated by one sun, a 
continent finds its latitude of prime importance in determining the climate, 
and through climate the vegciatbn. animals, and general habitability of the 
place for man On meridian 25“ E Europe stretches across 36' of latitude 
or from Crete in the Mediterranean, Lot. 35"’ N . to Cape Korth. Norway, 
just beyond 71® S.On no meridian Is the continent wider, but it has islands 
more than 10“ farther north. Europe thus ties almost wholly in the tem- 
perate zone and nowhere either reaches the extremes of tropical heat, 
humidity, and monotony or deeply invades the rigors of arctic ice and snow . 
Everywhere it has the spur of the seasons and the varying length of day; it 
has winters and summers, rainy and dry seasons, and the migration of much 
wild life — all of which chances have meant much in the development of 
agriculture, in the domestication of stock, and in the evolution of man. 

In longitude it lies leeward from the Atlantic, from which the prevailing 
winds bring noteworthy climatic influences, tempering both heat and cold 
and generously sopplying more moisture than comes to the lands on the 
opposite side of the sea. 

Significant focts in Europe's geography. Althoueh Europe has only 
about one fourth of the world’s people, her population density is about four 
times die mean (or all the bnds of the earth, and before 1940 her annual 
commerce, imports and exports, was about half that of the whole world 
Her tangible properties, buildings, roads, mills and factories, educational 
plants, pabces, art collections, museums, docks and warehouses, farms 
and farm equipment, fisheries, foresu. and shipping, all toeeiher. far ex- 
ceeded those of any other continenL Postwar reports show that Europe 
now produces about 75 per cent of the world's potash, pyrite, rye, flax and 
Imen; about 50 per cent of the cement, coal, nitrates, steel, rayon, barley, 
wheat. b«t sugar, potatoes, olives, apples, and horsesi and about 30 per 
cent of the aluminum, iron ore. d>wp, synthetic dyes. miTk. paper and 
paper-pulp. 


For two or three thousand >ca« Enropc has been famishing statesmen, 
physiciara, scientists, jurists, historiaw. economUts, philosophers, poets, 
and musKans far in excess of its quota. Men from Europe have explored 
the world from pole to pole, coloniad great portions not known anciently 
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to cither Asia or Europe, and gowmed, at least indirectly and o{icn only 
for development, millions of square mUes of other continents. Empires 
and commonwealths have been built up by European colonists. Over 85 
per_ccnt of tlie land of the earth is controlled by the people. of Europe 
or their descendants, and ^5 per cent of the inh.shitanis of the earth are 
governed by these same people. Whether it be to their glory or not, Euro- 
peans and their descendants control Austra lia, South America, North 
America, and all of Africa except Liberia and Ethiopia, as well ns great 
blochCof AsLi in both north and south. Egypt is a constitutional monarchy 
under stro’ng British influence. The citizens of those countries not directly 
under European administration have been taking lessons of Europe and the 
West, and have been revising their customs to make them like those of 
Europe, or as much like them as possible, while endeavoring to avoid some 
of the mistakes of Western civilization. 

There is a European geographic landscape, a characteristic European 
aspect on the continent; and similar cultural landscapes arc appearing the 
world around. Tn some inst.inccs European influences have been forced upon 
people; in many cases they h.nvc been applied by rnitual consent. In some 
more or less unconsciously. In many instances European styles and appear- 
iinccs have been transplanted by Europeans into new worlds, but in many 
others natives have dc.sircd to copy and adopt European trappings of gov- 
ernment, business, cduc.slion, architecture. So far have these processes gone 
lhal every .student of such affairs raises the question. “Why?" 

The interpretation is not easy, simple, nor all in one fleld. To say it is 
historic is to stop short of the ultimate causes. History has been shaped 
and directed by men as they have responded consciously and unconsciously 
to situations of climate, resource, highway, or shelter. To say it is inherent 
in the race obviously raises another question. Why have these people and 
groups of people done these things Uiat others have not? Would these 
people. If their lot had been in Australia or in India, have done the same 
things they have done here; or would .Mongolians or Africans have done as 
Europeans have done, had tlicir home been Europe for 25,000 ye.irs and 
not eastern Asia or Equatorial Africa? 

Geographic, racial, or historical interpretation. As men have grappled 
with this large and penetrating question, many factors, in at ie.ist three 
categories, geographic, racial, and historical, have been set out for study. 
Probably no interpretation is complete that does not embody most of the 
suggested factors; and equally probable h it th.it the answer will be Incom- 
plete until additional factors and mflucnccs arc discovered. 

Mediterranean superiority. Discoveries Indicalc that in southern Europe 
during the gi.rcbl period the people were little differentiated. They could 
not go far north because of ice and cold. They were privileged to go far 
south into Afric.i bccaitsc Nfcditerranean bnd bridges were then available 
and the Sahara was less a barrier than now. Thus considerable homogeneity 
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existed across the zone from the cold and icy mountain barriers of central 
Europe south to the desert barriers of torrid beat and diroatic uniforraibA 
East to west these people mingled across the inland seas, great plains, varied 
mountains, stimulating islands, peninsulas, straits, isthmuses, gulfs, and 
bays from the Persian Guif to Iht Galf of Biscay, from Egypt to Gadis 
(Cadiz). 

As the ice waned and conditions improved northward, the Sahara nign- 
pressure belt became drier and a more effective barrier. People north of it 
could not well cross to central Africa, and ihc Equatorial people, easily fed, 
clothed, and satisfied, never migrated north. They pass out of the picture. 

In the north, as men pushed north following the retreating ice, they found 
alternating seasons, summer with long, warm days succeeding winter with 
short, cold ones. Foresi^t and care for provisions became an advantage, 
and the necessity of this care for food, clothing, and shelter became a great 
incentive. In the borders of the Mediterranean belt, from Mesopotamia 
through the Nile and Po valleys on to the Atlas Mountains, extremes of 
water supply suggested need and methods of iirigatioo. When the tempta- 
tion to irrigate was indulged, men wete under a new stimulus to xe- 
sponsibility (always a developer of character), to cooperation, and to 
stability of residence. 

Europe was ia closer couch with both Asia and north Africa than were 
the latter two with each other, a linkage which for thousands of years 
helped develop a strong European life. The cradle of European civilization 
and culture was built at the corner of these three continents. The locality 
has no continental unity but a remarkable unity in climate, in the interpene- 
tration of land and water, in native crops and the opportunities to develop 
them. Much of this unity was the result of the existence of a large body 
of water, the Mediterranean, in a mild latitude. The attachment of the 
people for the water is attested by the colonization patterns of many 
Mediterranean peoples, parcicularly that of the Greeks. 


The sea embodied many of the helps to progress found in this Mediter- 
ranean belt. No doubt the lack of any repelling forest greatly helped in the 
possession of the land; but the frequency of islands and promontories and 
the narrowness of channels, bays, and gulfs invited men out to sea. The 
long distance around, and the short dktance across, from the coasts of Asia 
Minor to those of the Peloponnesus tempted men to take the risk of trac'mg 
Ihcir courses step by step from island to ishnd. Gear skies in the climatic 
belt of hi^-pressure calms revealed the stars as guides to the belated navi- 
^lor and surnmoned (o astronomicai and mathematical research. Long after 
toese beginnings the stars furnished bases for mapping. Land and sea 
breews, so well ^vrioped on islands and peninsulas in response to alternate 
tolmg md ™ims o! Ijiri, ■„ d., „d navigator to .aU 

tr I""”'”* '>■»' 'tm bring forced npon the 

roots if obliged to stag at sea at nighi. 
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A geologic map of lands about the jEgean strongly suggests a diversity 
of rock, mineral, and soil resource and the need of navigation and com- 
merce. TTie topographic pattern is small, commensurate with the power 
and limited means of communkalion of the small rulers and peoples of 
early days. Many of the islands were large enough for political units; scores 
of small land units, plains among hills, were nearly as well protected and 
isolated for the evolution of a stale as were the islands. The remarkable 
unity of the land flooded by the Nile or even of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
of the Mesopotamian plains, and of the lands on the lower middle and 
upper Po gave little states habitat and security. 

It was no accident that forty nations rose and flourished, fought and 
failed, in this belt of country from Persian Gulf to Atlantic; nor need it 
seem strange that, during the millenniums as people gained strength, poUe, 
and more adequate adjustment to climate and topography, the star of em- 
pire moved west and north from Ur to London. 

As the climate in Greece and the Near East induced the building of open 
temples and even pillared homes, so in central Europe it easily persuaded 
men to take shelter in caves and then to build houses, dark and thick- 
'walled, planned to shut out the elements. In their caves they contended 
with the wild denizens, and having vanquished the bear or wolf In the den 
or the deer in the forest they adopted Its skin for clothing and used it foe 
beds. The struggle for sustenance was keen here; the urge was strong to 
subdue beast and forest, (o protect from inclement weather, and to store 
food for winter; oil such tasks arouse mcnul activity and impel toward 
hi^er civilization. 

Atlantic supremacy. ^VbeQ Europe began to face west, toward the 
Atlantic instead of toward (he Mediterranean, many geographic factors 
favored rapid progress in the new direction. Islands, bays, and interior 
and marginal seas stimulated seafaring as much on the Atlantic as they had 
on the Mediterranean. More profitable fishing further urged maritime ad- 
venture and called tor more efficient ships and sailors th.in the Mediter- 
ranean needed. The possibility of plunder from communities in England 
and Normandy, even from rich McdUcrrancan coasts, tempted Vikings far 
afield. Passes through the mountains, and pps between them. Invited 
invasion, trasxl, commerce, and exchange of ideas between south and west 
Europe. With the turn of Europe to the west came great voyages of dis- 
covery and exploration. No people on other continents had risen to such 
heights of commerce, travel, geographical curiosity, and ship-building pow- 
ers as had Europeans; hence no one really disputed the European advance. 
Exploration proceeded; then followed colonlzolion, conquest, exploitation, 
and various policies and practices of selfish or philanthropic development 
of other peoples and bnds. 

Position is important in business, whether it be for the crossroads keeper 
of the general store or for the city department store, for a nation or for a 
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continent. When Europe faced west, ihe most energetic people of the world 
«ere in the midst of the iudustral and commercial arena That centra! 
position became rnore commanding e%cry decade as new lands were dis- 
covered, new colonies founded, new resources uncovered, and new markets 
established; for ever)' place was within sinking distance of European enter- 
prise. Coast-line, inland tvaters, continwial trade rouies. and stupendous 
resources all ministered to the augmentation of Europe’s opportunity. Sub- 
sequent descriptions of individual countries will indicate their reiative im- 
portance in Europe’s growth. 

Recent studies have shown that climatic factors have combined to pro- 
duce what has been called climatic energy, expressed in human health and 
drive. This commodity Is verj' unevenly distributed over the lands of the 
earth, "nic map of die dblnbul’ton of climatic energy in five degrees of 
intensity shows Europe almost entirely within the two deeper shadings, and 
all of west central Europe in the area of maximum strength. No similar 
area is found elsewhere in the Old World. May this not bes one of the more 
important reasons why Europe is so significant? 


QUESTTONS 


1. What geographic Influences are involved in the northwestward migration 
of the centers of eciion and of the great capitals from Babylon to London? 

2. Compare, in spirit and culture, the early interior nations with those on 
the Mediienanean shores. 

3. Compare, in quality, reach, and range of life afTceted, the great “gifts of 
southern Europe" with those of western Europe. 

4. Wtial is involved in the question. Would the Africans or Chinese have 
made Europe as significant had they been its inhabitants? 

5. How would land and sea breeaes keep navigators off rocky shores at 
night? 


6. What differences would it have made to the very early people of Europe 

it there had been no Mediterranean Sea? if Uicrc had been a great river flowin® 
west where the Mediterranean is now? “ 

7. What differences would ii base made to the people of Europe m later 
times if there had been no Mediienanean Sea? if there haff been a large river 
where the sea is and no peninsulas on the south? 

8. How »o..U iho rfjiions .riih A.,™ p„pte to, bra dfierai if 
turopc had been a great island but m about the same situation? 

the continent not been so peninsular. 

10. In ihe lighi of this chapier and any other reading you hav^ rfon,. «fvxt 
reiauve value would you give ,o geographic, racial. a"nd hi^r^ S:tors in 
towenriE Ihc qunnop. m Ihe pe„s„ph ,bopi ihe raddle 57 
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CHAPTER 2 


Geology and Physiography 

To him who commands time nothing is impossible. 

— ^Hfsjod 


InUodiielion. This chapter and the next are written to give readers a 
background for a better understanding of chapters dealing with individual 
countries, particularly such readers as have not had the opportunity of 
punuing genera] courses in geology, physiography, and eJanafoiogy. The 
chapters are not exposition in their respective fields, but are descriptive 
of the geology and climatology of Europe with such explanations of terms 
and processes as axe deemed necessary. For more extended systematic 
studies in these hclds one should read standard texts in geology, physi- 
ography, meteorology, climatology, and climates of the conlinenls, such as 
art referred lo In the bibliographic tekttnees al the close of the chapters. 

STRUCTURE OF EUROPE 

Much of the structure of the continent is expressed in its relief, some in 
its outlines or its shape; and both structure and relief show in the patterns 
displayed on a good map of the dblribulion of population. Topography 
may be classified under three headings; (1) old wom-down mountains 
(including many uplands and plateaus); (2) young rugged mountains; 
and (3) lowlands and interior plains. In the first and second areas, the 
layers of rock are generally tilted, folded, and much disturbed. In the third, 
the strata are usually more nearly horizontal, their position as they were 
laid down'in the sea. 

Old wom-down mountoins. The brgest area of old mountains occupies 
all of Norway and about three fourths of Sweden, the portion north of 
Lake Wener. More than three fourths of Ibe rocks in these mountains, the 
Kiolen Range, are ancient (Pre-Cambrian) * schists, gneisses, granites, and 
other igneous rocks. From Cape North to the southern coast near Stavanger 
Fiord, in a belt of varying width the rocks are mostly early Paleozoic (Cam- 
brian, Ordovician, Silurian, and Devonian). These rocks were originally 
deposited as sediments in seas somewhat Ulx the Baltic; then they were 

> See the Geologic Tune Scale on p. 13. 

II 
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foWed and uplifted to become a part of the old kiolen mountain mass. 

An older part had preceded them b> miUions of jears They are of only 
limited value to men. for they have no coal and not much of other mineral 
V, callh, but they do furnish many kinds of building stones, slate, and marbl^ 
The same sort of rocks, structures, and restricted resources are found 
a^-ain in Scotland north of the strath as well as in northern and western 
Ireland. Evidently an old land mass with compleidy folded structure lay 
northeast-south\test along the edge of (he continent in Pre-Cambrian time, 
and after profound erosion it was warped down along its axis to form the 
trouch which received these early Paleozoic sediments If this region has 
eser'had later sediments, they have all been removed, and the record thus 
obliterated. In Finland and southern Sweden, plateau areas with the same 
old mountain structure and rocks are now found near sea level with rela- 
tively much more of mineral wealth 

Another great mountain range, uplifted much later, but still an old 
structure, lies across central Europe, in the main north of the younger 
Alps-Carpathians; but it is not continuous as b the Kiolen Range. It is 
known variously as the Paleozoic Alps, the Varbean, or the Hercytiian 
Range (perDining to the Harz Mountains of Germany). After lb formation 
near the end of the Paleozoic time, erosion reduced its form to old-age 
topography; then it was warped down in pbces so that the sea could partly 
cover thb old-age surface and large sections of what had formerly been the 
roots of the mountains, while new sediments were being bid over the sur- 
face, concealing mountain stumps. Intricate folding, faulting, and melamor- 
phlsm of the sedimentary rocks and the granite intrusions testify to former 
mounuin grandeur and to the pressure and movement through which they 
were put. Remnants of these old mounbins arc found in southern Ireland, 
Wales, and Cornwall, in Brebene and the Central Plateau or Massif of 
France, and in the Meseb, the Central Massif or core of the Iberian Penin- 
sula. These may presumably be interpreted as portions of the former con- 
tinuous arcs of the Hercynbn mountains, one arc running westward from 
central Europe to Ireland, the other southward through France to central 
Spain. Study the map below and a good atbs to find other parte of thN 
old mountain system and kam in what countries it occurs. Although all 
thb topography was once mountains, much now appears as pbteaus or 
even plains, covered by much younger rocks. 

tVhile in no way significant as a serious mountain barrier at the present 
time, these remnants bear much rich soil and some of the finest forests of 
Europe. Their rocks contain the coal, state, and metalliferous minerals of 
NValcs. the minerals of Cornwall, Auvergne Pbteau, and Meseta, the coal 
and ores of Belgium, France, Germany. Czechoslovakb. Poland, and Rus- 
sia. not to mention a wealth and variety of building materiab. Modem 
industrial Europe could not be what it b if it were not for this old mountain 
range and its treasure of coal, iron, and other valuable minerab. 
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Alps) to ths Mediterranean Sea Here the folds divide and 
One branch continues in Liguria and through the Apennines as far zs Sicuy. 
A second branch leaves v.est of Nice, goes beneath the sea and com^ 
up in the Balearic Islands and in the Sierra Madre of southern Spam, wnu 
a third branch springs from the last and emerges in the lofty Pyrenees, 
the northwest comer of Yugoslavia, near the place where Carpathians ano 
Tyrolese Alps fuse, come in also the Dinaric Alps, which sprawl sou e 
ward through Yugoslavia. Albania, and Greece, and thence eastward into 
eastern Greece. The Sierra Nevadas of Spain jump across the Straits an 


continue in the Allas Mountains of Northern Africa. 

Most of these systems of mountains were uplifted more than once, some 
of them three or four times. During the intervals erosion continued to cane, 
remove, and redeposit the waste, as in the Po Valley and Adriatic Sea, w 
preparing new beds of rocks tor plains of today and for*future uplift an 
mountain structure. The lolticsl mountains are the younpst. They are st 
rugged, steep, and rocky and serve as more effective barriers than any other 
forms on the continent. These young mountains seem to be comparative y 


banen of mineral resources. ^ 

Uyidands end interior ploins. FuBy half the cenunenl belongs in this 
category. Europe is the lowest of the contioenls. Most of the plains are 
young (of comparatively recent development) and lie near sea level. Sand 
and cby laid in the sea or over old land areas make plains. Thus the 
deltas of the Scheldt, Meuse, Rhine, Ems, Weser, and Elbe constitute a 
new plain built since the last young mountains were made. Likewise the 
Po plains have been made of mountain waste and are still being built for* 
ward, filling and replacing the Adriatic. The Rh6ne-Sa6ne system has a 
delta-fiood-plain extending miles above Lyons. The plains of Hungary v.ef6 
once rough lands, then later were so depressed that they were covered by a 
large lake, into which sediments were spread until a little uplift allowed the 


waters to drain out and leave these rich agricultural lands in a marshy con- 
dition or easily subject to Bood. In soutbeastem England and the Pari* 
basin, marine Kdlmenls accumulated in shallow at the same time that 


the sediments of the Alps and Pyrenees were laid in deepening gcosynclines 
whose depth increased enonnously as the sediments accumulated. Then 
gentle uplift and warping hrou^l ihe new rocks out of the shallow seas and 


permuted streams to carve from (be hard and soft layers the present cuestas 
of France and the downs of England, separated by valleys eroded in the 
weaker rocks. Over the great interior at Russia, which' seems to have been 
a vast peneplain in Tertiary lime, the shallow seas spread, and in them a 
few hundreds of feet of sedimenu were laid. Then, when in Pleistocene time 
the Arctic seas spread far over Russia and the lowlands of the great Obi 
Valley cast of ihe Urals, the youngest layers were depostted in both areas. 
When these waters wuhdrew, on aocouat of gentle differential uphfi in 
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closing stages of the ice age, streams began their present cycle; but owing 
to the shortness of subsequent lime they have accomplished little. Valleys 
are youthful, and many areas arc still poorly drained. 


GcOLocic Time Table amd Rock Scale 


Eras 

Periods of lime — 

Esiiinaied Juration m 

Great events— 

systems of rucks 

millions of years 

inountain-making 


Psychozoie or Recent 





time, post-glacial 




Cenozoic 

Pleistocene 



Great Ice Age 


Pliocene ] 

10 

3% of 
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Uplift of young 


Afiocene | Tertiary 

12 

mountains of Europe 


Oligoccnc ^ time 

10 

Jura NfounUins, 


Eocene 

10 


Alps, Caucasus. Cu- 


Patcoccne J 

12 


pathians, Pyrenees 






nm 



7% 


HI 


El 



Paleozoic 

Permiao 

40 1 


Hereynian or 


Pennsylvanian * 

40 


Vanscon mountains. 


MissUsippian 

30 


Urals 


Devonian 


17% 



Silurian 

30 




Ordovician ■ - 

70 




Camhnan 

90 J 




Pre'Cambrian . . 

1.500 

73% 

Early Uplifts of 
Kiaica Afounta/ns 


* Tht {Vnuy^uiu iiul ptitob ■i«ollni«Ued, toiciher, Ike Cutwallcniiu. 


During the ice age, when large glaciers formed in Scandinavia, Scotland, 
llte Alps, and to a Jess exteot in the Oiucasus and Pyrenees, the great ice 
sheet spread outward from the Scandinavian highlands over lower Sweden, 
Finland, the three Baltic sUtes. a very large area of west and southwest 
Russia, over the Baltic plains in Poland, Germany, and Denmark, and, 
augmented by the glaciers of Scotland, over all the British Isles except the 
part south of Bristol and London. In the more level land there was little 
ice erosion, but drift was left in moraines and dnimlins, and a till sheet 
mantled all. Drainage was modified; new ground-up rock waste from the 
highlands was mixed with the local soils of the plains to complicate agri- 
cultural as well as transportaiional problems. Bogs and peat beds developed 
in the depressions of poorly drained areas. 
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Notftilhstanding ihe fact that old mountains, plateaus, and young moun- 
tains ha\e conditioned man's acuvmes and contributed much to the geo- 
graphic landscape, probably glaciation has been as influential as any recent 
factor, both in its clTects upon the plains it reached and in its erosion of the 
highlands. Gbciauon is still going on in nuny high parts Streams arc sliU 
persistently carving and depositing; even uplift and depression of lands, 
earthquakes, and lolcanism are t^/atiog locally to play into the problems 
of human occupations. Ail belong to present as well as ancient history. 


THE GEOIOGIC TIME SCALE 

In the above paragraphs and in many places throughout the text geologic 
time terms are used. Some of these terms are identical with the geologic 
names for great systems of tocics. The time and toeV scale as worked out 
by the geologists is given here for reference. The table is read from the 
bottom up; the oldest rocks and time periods are at the bottom, the young- 
est at the top. When reference b made to a group of time penods, such as 
early Paleozoic, either the event occuned more or less continuously through 
the Cambrian, Ordovician, and Silurian periods, or its exact date b not 
known more closely than as early Paleozoic. Tbc making of the young 
mountains continued at intervab, ihrougb Tcriiary time; all except the 
Juras were surted before the middle of the era. The Vaiiscan and Ural 
mounuios were uplifted and their strata folded in late Paleozoic time. They 
have been dUtuibed occasionally since by uplift, depression, and warping- 
Although Pte-Caffibriin time b enormously long, b divided by geolo^ts 
Into several eras and periods, and probably includes as complex geologic 
structures and activities as do later lime periods, no details are significant 
lot the subjects we are considering. Hence the broad term Pre^ambrian 
is used for all time that passed before tbc first period of the Paleozoic Era 
began. Periods ate longer in earlki times partly because we know less about 
them and because wc find it increasingly difficult as we go back in tune to 
work out the possible subdnbions. 

RIVERS AND THEIR PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Course* of stream*. It b obvious from the preceding paragraphs that 
not all the rivets of Europe could have begun their work at the same time, 
and that most rims have been disturbed by vertical movements of the 
surface of the earth (diasiropluc movements), by glaciation, or by actual 
suhrocrgfncc hcaeaih the sea. Peihags the rivers of central Spain have 
flowed essentially in their present courses for as long a time as any. Streams 
of this region developed a pcneidain across the structures of the Meseta a 
long tune ago; then the region was uplifted, and the sUeams have bad time 
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since to cut only young valleys below ihe peneplain. That is why Spanish 
transportation is hampered by gorges and other young- valleys. 

When the young mountains were upltfted, die Danube must have had a 
course something like its present one and must have maintained its course 
across the slowly rising mountains, else it could not now flow across moun- 
tain masses. Thus it has been able to make and keep open the Iron Gate at 
Orsova. It must have flowed into and out ot the lake of the Hungarian Plain 
and thereby furnished much of the sands and clays laid as sediments in the 
lake. It is probable that most of the Russian rivers found their courses across 
the late Tertiary and Recent deposits when the sea withdrew in late Pleisto- 



cene time and mere began to carve their valleys. Since the sea left the 
Russian plains, the bnd has not been lifted greatly and hence the streams 
can cut but little. The short time and the fact that the streams have had only 
a little fall account for the shallowness of Russian river valleys and their 
meager obstruction to iransponation, also lor the easy grades and gende 
flow which render ilicm navigable for long dbtances. 

Many rivers have taken, or been ^ven, portions at least of their courses 
since die Pleistocene glaciers melted. In Norway and Scotland and among 
the Alps and odicr young momUains, pre-gtacial streams had made valleys 
before the coming of the Ice, which filled them and prevented any stream 
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flow. When the ice melted, some streams were able to occupy pre-glacial 
valleys; but others were unable to get into the old courses, at least in places, 
and had to flow across hard rocks from one old valley to another, or search 
out entirely new courses for many miks. Tliis accounts for many waterfalls 
with their beauty and power and for many lakes with their atuactiveness, 
navigation possibility, and water-storage values. In other places, as oa the 
central European plains from the Gulf of Finland to the Rhine, streams 
were obliged to seek their courses across glacial plains. When the Scan- 
dinavian glacier was melting from these plains, it built moraines round its 
edge; streams could not flow directly away from the ice as they could la 
the United States because the land is higher southward; therefore, streams 
flowed along the margin of the ice between the moraines as they accumu- 
lated. NNlien the moraines were finished as nuare or less definite ridges east 
and west across the South Baltic Plains and more nearly north and south on 
the plains east of the Baltic, and when the ice was gone from the Baltic Sea 
area, streams at flni followed their marginal courses; but the unloading of 
the land, due to ice melting, allowed lands to rise unevenly enough to aid 
streams in attaining new courses; so on the South Baltic Plains all the 
streams have elbows and ftoia the elbows abandoned channels, as from 
the Oder to the Elbe past the site of Beilin, and from the Vistula below 
Thom to the W'anhv, and Oder. These abandoned channels, graded by 
mai^iaal ke drainage, have been of great value as highways for early move- 
mcots of people and as aids for the later construction of a network of easy- 
grade canals on the plains. (See Chapter 30.) 

Climote and the regime of rivers. SitKe rivets depend ultimately upon 
precipitation for their water, there must be a lively relation between the 
rigune of a stream and the rainfall received by its basin. Examine the 
Danube. Its sources ate fed by the winter ram of the Black Forest and by 
spring melting of snows both in these mountains and much mote in the 
Alps, from whence come nuny of its uibutar'ies. A part of its waters, es- 
pecially dunng the summer drought, disappears in a sink-hole and flows 
underground for S miles, then emerges as a "big spring*’ 560 feet lower and 
joms the Rhine system in Lake Constance. Below the sink-hole the Danube 


receives a tributary larger than itself, direct from glaciers and snow fields — 
the Inn. Through the next secuon, therefore, the Danube shows a late 
spring and sumincr maximum and pravkles prime conditions for naviga- 
tion above and below Vienna. In thb vicinity the Danube receives much 
spring water with a temperature of about 48*. warm enough to add much 
to the usc^ulcess of the river ^roott every year by preventing ice. Having 
passed Vienna and the AlpCaipaihiao chains, it finds great extremes of 
teat and cold and reaches its maximum earlier in spring, as us tributary 
waters come primarily from winter snows. This is Hungary, with higher 
summer lem^raturcs. Jess rainfall, and greater cvaporation-a steppe con- 
diuon— which reduces the usefulness of the river. With these melting snow^ 
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and ice corns the normal summer rain season (but insuflicient rainfall) andf 
summer heat, which combine to put the livcc at minimum How at Belgrade, 
in September. Once through the Iron Cate at Orsova the river is in true 
steppe conditions and becomes smaller all the way to its mouth. Winters 
arc sharp and cold, approadiing vnth a rush which often catches a quantity 
of sliipplng still on Uie water. In exceptionally cold winters scores of 
steamers and barges are thus frortn in. In spring this section frequently 
sutlers from its position, since the river flows into colder ^winters and later 
springs as it proceeds eastward and northward. Therefore thawing earlier 
upstream than down, it floods the delta section with ice, mud, and water 
before the channels are themselves Hberalcd from winter’s chaitts. No other 
floods annoy men in the lower section of the Danube. 

The spring-flood peculiarity of the lower Danube is especially well 
marked in north-llowing streams, as the Dwina and Pechora of northern 
Russia. It would be much more serious in a land with more people and 
more business for the river. The Volga flows east from its sources 600 miles 
to the great turn south at Kazan. Russb, into more severe continental cli- 
mate, and ntakes the people and their commerce much trouble by thawing 
upstream two or three vsccks before it can at Kazan. With its very easy 
grade of 600 feet in nearly 2,300 miles, it is remarkably navigable. It is, 
however, ice-closed over 140 days at Kazan; downstream the time is of 
course much shorter — 107 days at Stalingrad. In this lower section the 
Volga has little flood uouble, for the Jack of rain and the high temperature 
cause it to decrease in size from Saratov down. Some of the nei^iboring 
streams do not reach the sea at all. The Volga’s cast-flowing section passes 
flirough a glaciated plain, where moraines and marshes are the rule. Floods, 
pouring over the banks upon the low land and marshes, bring disaster to 
agriculture and navigation, and often destruction to peasant villages. 

Tlte Seine and Loire are good examples of streams under the influence 
of the simple marine type of climate. The Seine has an easier grade and 
more porous rocks than the Loire; but both streams arc under essentially 
the same climatic conditions over all their respective basins, with the excep- 
tion of some of the Loire sources on the Auvergne plateau. Both are easily 
flooded. This condition is augmented where the stream flows over granite 
instead of pervious sandstones. Floods down the main streams rise slowly 
enough to be calculated and predicted at Paris a day or two before their 
arrival. It would be of great help to Seine floods if a canal could be made 
from Yonne to Loire, so as to dhrcit the waters in flood to the Loire and 
away from the Seine. 

Rivers of Spain rarely have floods because of the limited rainfall; but 
in the Sierras, where much precipitation is in the form of snow which melts 
with the return of spring, there is the nearest approach to floods. The Po 
has higli waters in the winter when the rains of the cyclonic westerlies mi- 
grate far'cnough south to bring rains, and it has another flood season when 
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ihc summer mchmg of sno-.* <xxun m *e mount.jm» TTic btwr Hood t$ 
cAUemely beneficial bc^.au^c the \ummfr n ll»e df) -.cawm and amply warm 
lo btin” forth luxuriant crop\ where water & asaiUHc The notihcrn Po 
inbutatics have been used su.cc«fullj for a xcniury to missis the great 
alJuviaJ Ians which they have huilL 

SIreom wofh ptepof*i land* for men. Youthful lofwgrapby ai seen in 
the Alps or the North Gernun Plains is young t>cc3Uic streams b^vc only 
started on ibeir long mV. M they carry away live toeV and waste, valleys 
ate widened and deepened, liny flooJ-plaifls arc prepared for men to work, 
and room is found for towns m the valleys befove the uplands. So men begin 
to move down from upland saufaccs to the streams In the Bbek Forest 
and Vosges, niany people still live on the uplands, but there U relatively so 
much valley space here, as compared with lopography in younger stages, 
that a considerable portion ol the popuUtioit now live in the valleys. In the 
Bretagne pcn'msula, streams have accomplisbcd much mere, and a larger 
proportion of the people occupy the broader, more outurc valleys In Euro- 
pean Turkey, valleys ate being widened below a pcncplaincd upland sur- 
face, and the populaiioo is concentrated even mote in the valleys, although 
grarmg utilizes the uplands. Great portions of the plateau of ccocrai Spain 
constitute an old erosion surface which has been uplifted so recenlly that 
the streams have scarcely begun to dissect it. Fcopie live every'^here over 
ic,3s they would over a surface in youth. As scon as the valL'ys get surfed, 
people Hill cautiously drop to the bottoms of them for their power tniJls 
and small farms, but they will not utilize the steep valley walls tor cultiva- 
tion. 

So streanu, valleys, and topography in gcneial pass through a cycle c( 
development from youth to maturity and old age; and man's use of the land, 
h'a disuibui'ioD over it, and the distribution ol his Uansportatioa and other 
acUviiiss arc all influenced by the stage ol development reached. 

GLACIATION 

Frequent reference has been made to glaciatioa and must be made again 
in many connections. The Iasi glacial or ice age in Europe occupied more 
or less fully the last million year* or more of earth history. It is not expedi- 
ent here to discuss the causes and the evidences lor and against the theories 
of ke ages, ke movement, and method* of glacial erosion. It is germane 
that ^cier ice accumulated in the loftkt, colder parts ol the continent and 
spread several times extensively over lower lands. Habitually, these movmg 
sheets of ia eroded in the higher patu. or in their central portions, and 
when the ke melted deposited the eroded material in lower warmer areas 
around the margins. Thus the ll^dands of Scotland, of Norway, and of the 
Alps have lost extensively to lirlaad and England, lower Sweden, Den- 
mark, and the BalUc Plains lo the plateaus of Switzerbnd and south Ger- 
many, and to the marginal valleys of the young mountains. ViTiere valleys 
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were deep, differential erosion deepened them, widened them by straighten- 
ing, and thus gave rise to the rugged vallc)‘s of Norway, which have been 
left at such an altitude as to hold d^p arms of the sea — ffords — and to the 
similar valieys in higher Swedert, wbidi contain long, narrow lakes, one or 
more along a valley. It formed also the similar valleys, some with and some 
without lakes, in the young mountains. This glaciated topography with its 
charm and beauty is a rich and attractive resource for countries the people 
of which would entertain tourist guests. 

But nowhere has deep crosbn done more for man or served man longer 
than in the high Alps, where it has carved connecting valleys between the 
heads of streams on opposite sides of the ridges. Nearly all the Alpine 
passes of note arc through valleys thus carved low enough to be serviceable 
in summer, and in some places in wiinlcr, for travel. Migrating races, 
armies, colonists, and trains of freight and passengers have used and still 
use these passes; in modem railroad days, where the pass is too high, a 
tunnel has been built through underneath. 

The glaciers have modified the courses of streams in the Alps, in Sw’eden, 
in Scotland and England; they have covered regions of slight relief with 
drift so thickly that the streams have been obliged to find wholly new places 
to flow and to make themselves new valleys, ^ts type of slieam modiflea- 
lion Is particularly common in central England, ia Denmark, in the low- 
lands of Sweden, in Finland, in all the Baltic Plains, and in Ireland. By 
Interfering with the drainage the glaciers have induced or superimposed 
youthful conditions which streams have not yet overcome, so that thou- 
sands of square miles, especially in countries bordering the Baltic and in 
die British Isles, are swampy, maeshy, or peaty, and unfit for agriculture 

The time involved in the glacial age is divided into gbcial and inter- 
glacial epochs and a present post-glacial epoch. The interglacial times were 
probably longer than the glacial times and the post-glacial epoch. The 
changes in climate implicated in the coming and going of the ice must have 
been a stimulus to primitive men to care for Uiemvclvcs. Such changes re- 
quired men to adjust in clothing, shelter, and food habits to the changing 
environment; every little adjustment made for hitter civilization, a closer 
correlation of life and its activities with the surrounding conditions. 

SHORELINES 

Marginal and other seas. A continent of peninsulas and islands must 
have an intricate shoreline. Between peninsulas are bays; between islands, 
straits. Whatever caused the peninsulas was a factor in making the bays, 
border seas, and straits. Just how peninsular is Europe^ The Spanish penin- 
sula is the most ouutanding one. if the land betw cen the Bay of Biscay and 
the Gulf of Lyons be called an bthmus, the land between the Adriatic and 
North seas may likewise be called an bthmus, and all west of it a pcnmsula. 
But the line might be drawn from Adriatic to Baltic, or Black to Baltic, or 
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c'.cn from Black to Wtitc. malmg mtM of the continent a peninsula. If the 
rainfall in the Casputi basin »crc a Utile greater, or csapx’ration a iitUc less, 
the Caspian Sea v>.ould base commumcaUon with the Black Sea, and one 
might sense the connecting ncvk. of land betueen the Caspian Sea and the 
Gulf of Obi. making all Europe a penimula tn each case the isthmus is 
commensurate wih the dimensions of the peninsula In post-gtjcial lints 
an embajmeni of the Arctic flooded the Obi plains so that the neck of land 
beisvecn it and the Caspian was \crj nanoM (in fact, at times Uic land was 
wholly submerged) While these changes were in progress. Europe itself 
was a peninsula or an island History would base been dillercnt if the penin- 
sulas and marginal seas had been diifcrenL 
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lands. South of the line of young mountain structures, Caucasus-Alps- 
Pyrcnecs, the seas are deep, generally widi rugged shorelines. The Medi- 
terranean througli all historic lime has been marked by its many rocky 
headlands. The Tyrrhenian Sea occupies a depressed area, defined by \scll* 
known fault lines. The iCgcan and Black seas lie in partly warped and 
partly tlown-faultcd areas. The southern Caspian Sea and even the Red 
Sea arc of this nature. These characteristics together with climatic factors 
have made the shallow norihcm seas, without exception, valuable fishing 
grounds, but the deep southern ones are of indiSerent value, so that much 
northern fish for hundreds of years has been shipped to Mediterranean 
lands for human food. 

The shallow northern seas arc more subject to freezing than would be 
deeper waters in the same latitude. Tlic Coif of Finland is closed by ice 
about five months each year, unless kept open by icc'brenkers; the whole 
Baltic occasionally freezes entirely over. In 1658 King Charles X marched 
his army across the frozen Belts between Denmark and Sweden. Accumu- 
lation of deltas and other silt has shoaled many parts of these northern 
seas and increased (he ice dhUcatiks. 

Changes of level. All the evidence of former changes of level is sup- 
ported by changes that have occurred in h'istoric lime. In Italy, north of 
Naples at the Day of Daix, the stone columns of the temple of Jupiter 
Scrapis have often been cited as evidence of sueh change. Holes have been 
bored ia (hem by litde marine animals, but the holes arc now 15 to 20 feet 
above the water. These are interpreted to mean that the columns have been 
lowered below sea level for a time, then raised again to their present height, 
and this all in the CluUiian era. Old roads of Sweden near the coast arc 
now under water. Old marine beaches and deltas in many places in Fin- 
land, Nonvay, Sweden, Denmark, and the British Isles arc now standing 
well above sea level. Land around Cherbourg that was formerly above sea 
level Is now beneath the sea. A few centuries ago lands in the Netherlands 
settled down enough to make the Zuider Zee and other water areas where 
land had been. Raised beaches and deltas make splendid well-drained level 
areas for liomes, and the new seas male Weal fisJiiag grounds. These fea- 
tures ate post-glacial and often historic. 

Shoreline erosion and filling. Not only have changes of level modified 
the shoreline, but waves, currents, and land slrcams are cozistantly con- 
ducting operations called cfianges of normal development. Chalk cliffs of 
England and France have been formed by erosion and are being cut back 
year by year. The siioxrs of Biscay in Fiance have received large additions 
in beach sands, .ind the shoreline has been straightened into a beautiful 
sweeping curve; but it is now useless for harbor purposes. Alternate beaches 
and headlands characterize most of the British coasts. The processes have 
not gone far enough to straighten out the shoreline into long, sweeping 
crescents, but the tendency is in that direction. Beaches for bathing, dan- 
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oerous locky headlands beams lighihoiises, unBUed bays beuveen head- 
lands lot harbors ate chatacleiistics o( such a shoreline. Plymonlh Bay, 
Torquay, and rhe Mumbles, ftith the associated beaches and headlands are 
good examples. 

Ancient oneJ modern land connection*. Since shorelines change and sea 
floors rise and sink, it follows that land connections between parts of Eu- 
rope and between Europe and other continents change also; such changes 
modify the raigrational possibilities of men, plants, animals together with 
the mosemenls of armies, culture, ideas, and goods. 

Within the life of primitive man in Europe, the Baltic has been a fresh 
sea, enclosed except for a stream outlet and smaller than the present Baltic. 
This phase occurred during the closing stages of the ice age, while the ice 
was withdrawing from the Baltic region. After the ice was gone from the 
British Isles, that portion of Europe stood hi^ enough so that there was 
no North Sea, Irish Sea. or English Channel. Wild animals and men could 
then move freely from the continent to any part of what is now the British 
Isles without bothering about water transportation routes. Men could cross 
between Denmark and Scotland without considering any water except the 
/over BfuTT, whfch then e.Utadct} in rxirib .across ihe pres^ai i^cztb Sea 
floor. Submergence seems to have begun in the west and to have separated 
Ireland first, then to have proceeded Car enough to separate Biitaia from 
the mainland. Not until essentially modem dbuibutions of sea and land 
were reached did the Rhine begin to build its present delta. 

Earlier than the glacial period — about atid-Teniao' time — there were 
land connections from Bretagne Peninsula through Eogbnd, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and on northwestward, to North America. These broke down before 
the glacial period, but the connections between Britain and the continent 
served men after die ice age. The water connections between the Black Sea 
and the Mcditcnanean arc relatively recent, but there have been many 
changes of level of land in the Caspian-Bbek-.Egean region. A river, drain- 
ing the Black Sea to the ^Egean. carved valleys where now are the Dar- 
danelles, Mannara, and Bosporus; then a change of level warped the land 
down unevenly, drowning parts broadly as in Marmara, and other parts 
narrowly as straits. This submergence was more extensive than at present, 
as is shown by marine beach terraces at several levels above the present 
waur level. The subsequent uplift of lands has apparently been intermit- 
tent, with halls long enough to build obvious beaches. 

. Ail this history of changes of level is of interest m iu influence upon 
movements of early man and in its relation to present as well as future 
tierce and defense. There b Intfe fishing in the Black Sea except on 
the shallow banU in the northern embayments. because salt waters which 
Jotroytd m«ch o( ih, lil^ ta.d into i| irem lie TScean 

fKqnlly that q q not jc( lestocBed. and indeed cannot be untU the old, 
dead ottana; matter is covered or ceases to emit lulqlnit compounds detti- 
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mental to life. Fresh water flows oui of the Black Sea today on the surface 
through the Bosporus, and salt water flows in underneath. 

Within the time men have been in Europe the Mediterranean Sea has 
taken its present shape. Early men found a land bridge at Gibraltar, and 
probably another from Tunb to Sicily and to Italy. 

The evidence is convincing that shorelines, and with them gulfs, bays, 
peninsulas, islands, straits, and isthmuses, have changed, arc changing, and 
sw'll change. Slight changes of le»cl result ia connections or cause disjunc- 
tions which may profoundly alTcct man's movements, wars, and commerce. 
Shoreline development changes are of more significance in man's short span 
than river developmental changes. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Find on the maps the two great divide areas from which many of tlic 
streams flow. Compare them as to altitude, distance from Atlantic and from 
other seas. Note probable grade and pace of the two groups of streams. 
Consider the Uses to which each could best be put. 

2, Which group of streams described in Question 1 has heavier rainfall? 
steadier flow? severer winter? What have these items to do with usefulness 
of these streams? 

3> Compare the development of shorelines with live development of land 
topography under (he action of streams. 

4 , Compare and contrast man's uses of lands in different stages and of 
shorelines in dilTcrcnt stages of development. 

5. Kow long has it taken to get Europe prepared as welt as it is now for 
human occupation? 
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CHAPTER 3 


Climate 

To tall. o{ ihe w Cither it's nothing but folly 

For when it rain* on the bill, it *hines in the valley. 

— Dlnium 


INTRODUCTION; GENERAL RELATIONS 
OF CLIMATE 

To Asia ond »o ih* ieo. The climate ol Europe is determined in brge 
measure by the tact that Europe is a peoin&ub of Asia, the largest con- 
tinent, and by its location on the leeward side of the Atlantic Ocean. In 
winter the large land area cooU mote than the tea and is covered fay a cold 
artticycloalc area in which the air moves ia genera) downward and outward; 
likewise, in summer the same land warms mote readily than the water and 
is then covered by a warm cyclonic area in wbich the air moves in general 
inward on the ground and upward. Asia is so large compared with Europe 
that this citeulalion dominates the climate of the peninsula. 

The Atlantic Ocean is warmer than the land in winter and cooler ia 
summer; hence, with onshore winds it acu as on equalizer of the climate 
of adjacent land, giving to the people oC Europe the largest area of equable 
climate in the world. Moreover, the ocean has in it the North Atlantic drift, 
formerly called the Gulf Stream, a broad, shallow expanse of water, warmed 
near the tropics, which moves ooribeast from the intcrtropical part of the 
sea to the shores of Britain, Norway, and on intn the Arctic C^an. This 
together with the westerly winds brings into north temperate and arctic 
latitudes a great amount of heat in addition to the normal insolation (sun 
radtation). 

To lh« general circulation of oJr. Between latitudes approximately 30® 
or 35® N. and 30* or 35* S. the prevailing wind direction is westward and 
equaiorward. These ^eat masses of air are called north and south trade 
w inds and, until the invention of steam power, w ere of inestimabb value to 
water commerce. Air thus transferred toward the equator becomes vrarm as 
it gjes, and ascends in a broad low-pressure beU ia eryaaVadai zone 
Poleward from the bells of trade winds the ail moves eastward and gently 
poleward. These last two belts of moving air are known respectively as the 
northern and southern prevmling westerlies. They are not as steady as the 
16 
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trades, but bavc greatly assisted men in the Low Couatries to pump the 
water out of their polders and in Ukrainia to grind their wheat. Most of 
Europe lies within the northern westerlies, winds that move on the average 
from the west and wcst-soulbwest toward the interior of Asia. 

Between the westerlies and the trades of each hemisphere is a belt, or 
zone, of rclalis'cly high pressure, where air from aloft descends and divides, 
some becoming the westerlies, some the trades. In a general way this high- 
pressure belt lies over the Mediterranean region; as it extends casbvard it 
bears a little northtvard into central Asia, where it is 10® farther north, or 
about 45® N. It U one of the factors that ^ve to the Great Sea its clear 
skies and dry summers. Outward from the polar area blow winds, fed by 
uir that has descended in polar areas. These arc even less constant than the 
westerlies. Europe is so placed that its noribero extremities are frequently 
Influenced by these polar winds. The southern edges are always more or 
less dominated by the high-pressure belt, or alternately by the fringes of 
westerlies and trades. 

In the westerlies are a succession of great eddies of air 1,000 miles or 
more across, called highs and Unvs. The former arc cool and contain de- 
scending outflowing air; the latter ore warm and contain inflo\ving and 
ascending air. TH^se eddies, also called onr/o'c/oner and eyclcnes, move 
witit the westerlies in general toward (he east and bring Ute chief variations 
in wind direction, temperature, and moisture that Europe experiences. They 
arc of great benefit also in providing the frequent and sudden changes of 
weather conditions which are so stimulating and valuable to health and 
activity. 

Ta tfie Azores hi'gh and fcelondie low. Q/T (he Azores on the Atlantic 
Ocean the belt of high pressure becomes more marked, especially in sum- 
mer when it directs and pushes the winds fanher north than in winter. In 
the Icelandic region a great permanent low, stronger in winter than in 
summer, gives birth to some of the Q’clones that bring weather changes to 
central Europe. Other cyclones start in America and drift across the ocean 
and Europe, becoming lost in the winter high of centra] Asia. 

In addition to lows and highs, and often associated with them, are great 
masses of air moving from place lo place. From high latitudes over the 
lands, U.S.S.R. and Asiatic interior, continental or arctic cold masses move 
'-toward the south and southwest; from high latitudes over the sea between 
Spitsbergen and Nova Zembla, marine polar masses move southwest and 
south invading Uie lands. Warm or tropical marine masses from the tropical 
North Atlantic move northeast and slip over the lands where they may meet 
the colder masses from high latitudes; then they contribute to the fomia^n 
of cyclones and to precipitation. 

To migrotion of greot wind belts. Justas these great wind belts and their 
correlated pressure belts arise from imcqual heating by the sun of dilTcrent 
pans of the earth, so the migration ol the sun, brining vcnical rays in the 
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course of sU monih^ to jII inicmopicaf areas, fortes the «.iod and prwsurc 
belts to migrate northward tn summer arid southward ;n winter. This change 
permits the westerlies with their strong marine m!luencc and moisture- 
bearing cy clones to enter Europe so far south as to bless the Mediterranean 
region with winter rains, while it bnno the rainless high-pressure bell and 
even the moLsture-absorbing trades across the Mediterranean in summer, 
making rain and even clouds, impovsihle and contributing the dry, clear, 
hot summer characteristic of all true Mcditcrrancjn lands. This mipalion, 
aided by the warm low pressure of central Asia, pcrtniis the oceanic influ- 
ence and cyclones to travel fat inland and bring needed summer tain to the 
plains of Russia. It also permits the polar winds and the cold, piercing winds 
from central Asia to get into northern and even eastern Europe in winter, 
bringing very little precipitation even in the form of snow. 

All this helps to explain the notable transitional character of European 
climate. A narrow seagirt strip is oceank; most of Russia is conlincnlal; 
but the Baltic states and central Europe as far as the Black Sea have a 
transitional climate, neither continental nor oceanic, the largest transici'onal 
area on the earth — an excellent situation for the development of an aclivs 
people. 

To the tepogrephie pattern of Europe. Koi only is Europe peninsular 
with reference to Ash, but it bas itseU many peninsular forms which permit 
sea influences to reach far into the land, lu great mountain and pbin areas 
have an east-west distribution further assisting marine influences in a long, 
free 8w«p 1,000 to 1,500 miles into the vxry heart of the coniinetiL This 
circumstance can be contrasted with similar temperate zones in North and 
South America. Perhaps as beneficial is the long Meditemnean Sea, ex- 
tending 2,000 miles between the lands. Because it is so large and warm, it 
develops a local, low.pressure belt, widening and splitting the normal high 
of the latitude so that an axis of high pressure lies over North Africa most 
ot the lime, and a stronger, more persbicnt one over Europe north of the 
sea. In winter a small, subsidiary low lies in each large basin of the Medi- 
terranean. In summer the spirt is less noticeable. Since vvinds move from 
hi^ to lows, these local difleiences of pressure bring local winds to many 
pans of the Mediterranean region. The Iberian Peninsula is large enough 
to cany its own low in summer and high in winter, and it seems probable 
that Italy and Greece may to a less ext«it do likew be. 

DESCRIPTION OF CONDITIONS 

Presjoro end winds. We have noted the general distribution of winds 
and pressure belts, the Icelandic and Azores centers, the great Asiatic cold, 
high-pressure area with radiating winch in winter, and the great Asiatic 
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P>renees, Alps, and Caucasus the winter pressure map of Europe shows a 
gradual increase of pressure from the sea to the Caspian and Urals. In the 
latitude of Scotland this amounts to six tenths of an inch Isobars are nearly 
parallel with the coast — northeast to southwest Winds, however, cannot 
enter the great high of central Asia, so Uendmg more toward the north in 
Russia, they blow nearly parallel with the isobars over much of this northern 
part of Europe The average winds (prevailiflg westerlies) are tremendously 
disturbed by the migrating lows and highs, wh'ich slip across the countries 
from west to east. South of the mountains no such constancy of prevailing 
winds exists over broad areas because of the local distribution of pressure 
described in the last paragraph. 

In summer the pressure difference across all Europe scarcely exceeds 
two tenths of an in^. The highest pressures are in the southwest, controlled 
by the Axores high and the subtropical high belt, while the lowest are along 
the eastern side, influenced by the great, warm, summer low of central Asia. 
Since in summer the winds can blow across these isobars as they could not 
in the winter, the winds are then suoogly toward ibe east entirely across the 
coplinent, thus bringing cCmate"^cn more transitional than in winter. They 
arc not strong unless augmented by local highs and lows. In average contC* 
lions one can go from Iceland to the Caspian Sea without finding a one* 
tenth'lncb difference in pressure. In wbter ou the same journey one would 
find eight tenths of an inch of diderence. The northeast trades dominate the 
entire Meditenanean region in summer. 

Preeipitotien. Since precipitation, or the moisture for it, must come 
largely from the sea, its distribution is closely related to the relative posf* 
Uons of land and sea and (o the wind directions. Since precipitation occurs 
when the vaporized moisture of the air is cooled to condensation, relief is 
profoundly influential in its distribution. Warm, moist air drawn up moun- 
tamsides or lifted in a low-ptessuie area is generally cooled sufEciently to 
cause precipitation of its moisture. 

Winter minfall is less than 10 inches over much mote than half of the 
continent. The eastern half of Spain falb in this low-precipitation area. A 
line from Salonika to northwest Cennany will have almost all the winter 
rainfall of over 10 inches oo the west side and that of less th^n fg inches 
on the east — the dry coaiinental interior. Norway, Caucasus, and a few 
hi^cr places on the east side have more than 10 inches, while the Paris 
Basin, Rhone and Po troughs, east England, and a few other scattered low 
areas southwest of the line have less than 10 inches. 

In summer the rainfall area of over 10 inches is greaUy expanded. Less 
of Spain and Sicily, Greece and Asia Minor than in winter, have over 10 
inches, but all France, Britain, Gennany, Sweden, Poland, and vast areas 
of Russia have 10 to 20 inches. Only the far north and the lands round the 
Caspian and Black seas fall below 10 inches. Highlands, mounjaias, and 
ocean coasts receive 20 to 30 inches, 30 to 40 inches, and in scattered 
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patches over 40 inches. The Atlantic coast countries, from Galicia in north- 
west Spain to northern Norway, have ample rainfall every month; likewise 
the YugoslaviC'Adriatic coast, the western Caucasus, and the interior moun- 
tains. The Mediterranean has suflicient winter rains; the centra] plains have 
sufficient summer rains. Rainfall adequate for agriculture may mean less 
inches far north than in lands of lower altitudes, because in these cooler 
lands, frozen so many months, evaporation is slight. 



Temperature. Temperature dbtribuUons show as clearly as rainfall the 
transitional character of the conlincnl. Summer isotherms nearly parallel 
the Atlantic and Arctic coasts. The 56® F. !it» crosses Scotland approsi- 
maccly west to east and lies on Norway to latitude 69®, then turns east, and 
after a south curve round the White Sea runs cast to Asia. The 64® F. line 
is found in the Day of Biscay and extends across France, the Low Countries, 
north Germany, the Baltic stales, and south of Leningrad to the mid-Urals. 
Isotherm 72° F. is found la Portugal, France, the Alps, Hungary, Rumania, 
Ukraine, and to the southern end of the Urals. The 80® F. line closes around 
a large area in Spain, a small one in south Italy, and another in south 
Greece. The same line also follows closely die south Mediterranean coast 
to Cairo, then cuts across Asia Minor and the Caspian Sea. These lines 
show the strong influence of the sea entirely across Europe and the power 
of the westerlies to deliver cooling marine influences. 
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Winter isotherms run crosswise of the summer lines.' The winter lines 
portray over most of Europe the strong influence of the cold oulblowing 
winds of Siberia, and in the south the warming influence of insolation and 
the “warming pans”= of the Mediterranean Together, the summer and 
winter isotherms record the slight ranges of temperature on the Atlantic 
side and in the Mediterranean countrars, and the steadily increasing range 
across transitional Europe toward the great Asiatic continental interior 
where is recorded the gteatesi range of temperature on earth. Follow the 
72° F. summer line from near Gibraltar, where it crosses the winter line of 
56° F. (range 16°), to the souibeni Urals, where it crosses the 0° F. line 
(range 72°). These ate not extreme ranges but the range between the means 
of the wannest and of the coldest months. 

Relolions of climote to refief. Whereas in wanner lands like Mexico 
relief is a very important control of climate, in Europe it is subordinate. 
Yet it is significant enough to rcquiie a paragraph. We have seen how much 
relief has to do with preclpilatioti. In addition it determines, in considerable 
measure, die absolute humidity, die proportion of snow in the total prccipi- 
tatioa, the achial amount of snow, and the persistence of snow into warm 
weather, Eelief modifies, in their turn, the rate and season of nm-ofi and 
hence of floods. 

InasiBuch as isotherms and isobars are drawn after the temperature and 
pressure observations arc corrected to sea level, the maps show no trace of 
the effects of relief on these elements. Pressure, wc know, decreases uni* 
(ormly afoft. This is not true of temperature. Ben Nevis (4,406 feet) stands 
near Fort SVUliam (171 feet) in Scotland. The former has a mean annual 
lempctature of 31,4° F.. the latter 47.1° F-, and the difference month by 
month is about the same. Biarritz (IIS feet) and Pic duMidi (9,383 feet) 
in southucsC France have respective temperatures of 56.7° F. and 28.6° F. 
Exposure to sunshine is likewise impoitant. With the same precipitation 
the snow line is much lower on a north slope dian on the south one. Crops 
are retarded on cold slopes. Harvests are a whole month later on the north 


*The 0* F. wirier line ties along ihe Urals, crossing there summer lines 72* F 
to 48* F. The winter line of #* F, nuw trom Caspian plains to While Sea. The 
16* P. line tollowj along Norway coast uid mountains from the Arctic Sea 
nearly to Oslo, then folds back to the head of the Baltic and sweeps southeast to 
Astrakhan. The 2'4* F. line follows a similar course, crossing the 48* F, and 56* F 
summer lines in Norway, the 64* F. in Litfauania, the 72* F in Ukraine, and tb* 
80* F. near the east shore of the Caspian. The 32* F. winter line runs from Iceland 
to northern Norway, along the coast to Denmark, south to the Alps, then east to 
the Caspun Sea, crossing all suimner Unea from 48* F. to 80* F The 40* F winter 
hoe runs nonlwouih through She Bndsk Islet and France, then east through Yugo- 
sUvia and the BUck Sea. The 4»* F. line it foond crossing the summer 64* F. m 
the Bay of Biscay and then dodgmg ccrass iand and sea near the northern shore of 
the kleslitcrranean into Asia Minor. 

a Water ia each of lour basnu of the Mediwrranean Sea becomes warm 
long, sunny summer and serve* to temper the cold during the rest of the y 


during the 
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side of the Sudetes thaa on ihc south. Many examples of these relict effects 
ore £iv-ca in climatological tables and in discussions of the same. 

CLIMATIC REGIONS 

While all the various climatic factors show transitions from place to 
place, uiih no rigid lines like shorelines or political boundaries, it is pos- 
sible and profiuble to divide tlie continent into climatic regions with more 
or less dchnilc cbaracictislics, worked out from data presented on previous 
pages. 

Tha Mediterranean region. Nearly every climatologist recognizes the 
Mediterranean type of climate with its winter rainfall, its warm, dry sunny 
summers, and its sliglu range of temperature from cool in winter to hot in 
summer, except on certain coasts where water influence is strong enough 
to reduce the range even lower. A related characteristic is a debyed sum- 
mcr maximum icmpcraiure. Tlic coldest month in different sccuons of the 
region varies from 40® to 50* F. Bri^t, sunny blue skies are banished 
only by the passage of v. inKr cyclonic storms, bringing prolonged drktics; 
but the summer cloudless skks ripen olives, grapes, and other fruits. This 
region belongs to the Sahara in summer and to the northwest European 
coast in winter. Tempetatures are highest in the cast, and not only lowest 
but most uniform (ow;icd the Atlantic. North winds often bring dust clouds, 
and winter siroccos from the south do likewise. 

In summer only Irrigated fields have beauty; many are scar and brown, 
with the landscape dry and pardted. Rapid evaporation from one’s skin 
makes heat bearable; but plants have developed thick skins, oily or gummy 
saps, hairy leaf surfaces, and even modified leaves to protect themselves 
from heavy loss by evaporation, and deep routs to reach the permanent 
supply of water, llicy guard themselves against breaks in their bark and 
consequent bleeding by the u.vc of thorns, spikes, bristles, and knobs — 
modified leaves — to keep marauders awny; and their gummy sap makes 
healing of wounds almost instantaneous. Some plants have developed large 
celts for water storage. 

Mediterranean waters conserve summer beat to winter months; they 
evaporate, and also give off heat to lands. Being warmer than the lands in 
winter, they cause low-pressure areas, one in each basin, and contribute 
to the circulation of air. Winds thus drawn into the warm lows transport 
moisture upward to be added to the winter rainfall. '•Mediterranean climate 
is the pft_ofjhc_$ca and w only found near its shores.” (Kendrew.) 

Temperatures have great K>cal differences connected with exposure to 
sunshine, cold continental winds, and reflected sunshine from sea, and with 
shelter from cold and winds. Autumn is warmer than spring because of 
maritime retardation. In winter western sides of peninsulas are warmer 
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than eastern because of ttcsteriy uinds Interiors are cooler in winter and 
warmer in summer, they are ako cooler at night and warmer in daytime 
than are the seas This daily variatjoa produces salubrious land and sea 
breezes. 

Rainfall is variable: 10 inches in soaibem Spain, and 183 inches on east 
AdiisUc coasts. In general it is diaracterizcd by its rapidly of falling and 
by its periodicity Clouds gather, rain {alls quickly, clouds pass, letting the 
sun shine again. The rainfall period is mostly in the winter half of the year, 
but norihera dtsiticis frequently experience two rainy seasons, autumn and 
spring, while the south has only a winter one. More rain falls around the 
Mediterranean in winter than over much of continental Europe. Snow is 
rare, but it sometimes blocks winter traffic in the Po Valley and lies in the 
Sierras all summer. Such slow melting b a help to irrigation around Gra- 
nada. 

Several special winds arc recognized. The mistral, or masterful, wind 
pours down cold, violent gusts in the southern provinces of France when 
there is a low over the Gulf of Genoa and a high in the northwest. The 
cold, dry mass or front is thus drawn dow-n from the Alps or Cevennes 
into the Rhdne funnel and is spread out along the coasts. Although it is 
descending ali which warms adlabattcally, it is so cold at the start that 
it Is often still destrucuve when it arrives. Men plant cypress trees around 
thetr gardens as shelter, and the humble dwellings have doors and windows 
only on the east and south sides. The bora of the Adriatic, named long before 
its genesis was known, carries io its name its northern (cold) origin, la 
some respects it is much like the oiistraL \Vbeo a calm anticyclone hes o'er 
the Dah^cian karst * country, valleys become fulj of cold, still air. If now 
a low comes into ihe Adriatic, this cold, dry air b sucked into its mcch- 
anUm and brought swooping down to the coast with the sL'y clear aod 
radiation unbiadered. Similar cold winds come down from the Balkan 
Mountains when a low in the iEgcans begins to draw in air. 

The sirocco is as characteristic a warm wind as the bora is a cold wind. 
The name is used in central and casteni Mediterranean lands; it is also 
known as Uuimsin in Egj-pt, p'hhi in Tripoli, le> eche in southeast Spain. If 
a low be centered over the Tynbenian Sea, it may have a sirocco in the 
cast side, warm and muggy because it has just crossed warm sea, and a 
mistral on the northwest When any low comes from the west into the 
Meiicrranean. it draws warm, dry. dusty, or even sandy air from northern 
Africa or Arabia. If dte air descends Irom moumains, it warms adiabali- 
cally. The sirocco my spend four to five days advancing with its causal 
cyclone from Algeria to the Levant As a rule it is most frequent in spring, 
when cyclones are most /request and most rare in the east w-b erp eyeJones 
Me rare. So wann and dry are these wiads that they may ruin fruit or 
leaves, if they come when fnsit is to bkwm. They curl up the leaves, even 
> Cavan aoii slak-hote topofrapby made bf solalioo ««rk of gownd water. 
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wither them, and depress man and beast Although some of (he Mcditcf' 
rancan states do not He entirety in a Mediterranean climate, and France 
and Russia have small areas with somewhat similar qualities, the six states 
most characteristically Mediterranean in climate will be taken as our first 
regional group. Spain mnd Portugal will be followed by Italy, Albania, 
Greece, and Turkey. Details of cUmate and departures from the type must 
be discussed under each country. 

The Northwest coast or marine climole stotes. Three facts characterize 
the climate of the Northwest states: (n) ample rainfall all year, (/>) strong 
southwest winds, (e) equable temperatures remarkably warm for the lati- 
tude. Winds in Norway and Faroe Isbnds are strong enough to stunt tree 
growth and force all branches to one side, or to break them from the top 
and make the tree look stumpy. Air over the north Atlantic close to these 
lands is 40'^ P. warmer than the average temperature for this latitude. 
Tliorshavn, Faroes, has 38° P. for January mean; Yakutsk, Siberia, in the 
same latitude has —46° F. In the Orkney Islands 39° P. is tlie January 
mean, while at Hebron, Labrador, it is —21° F. Open sea northwest and 
north of Europe is never frozen. Hammerfest, Norway, TPN., and Kola 
Day, Russia, 69° N., are always ice-free harbors. Temperature decreases 
rapidly from west to cast and slowly toward north. Drest has a mean an- 
nual lempcraiuce of 43° F.; Paris, 300 miles inland, has 36° F. Paris is 
colder than Thorshavn, although it is 850 miles farther south. In this whole 
region summers arc cool, autumns are warmer than springs; and coasts, 
in summer, cooler than interiors — all characteristics of a marine climate. 
Rainfall shows marked decrease inland. Bergen has 73 inches, while a 
hundred miles inland on Sogne fiord there are only 30 inches. Mountains 
catch the heaviest rainfall. Snowdon (3,560 feet) has 200 inches; low 
countries have only 20 to 30 inches. Altitude is generally responsible for 
heavy rainfall records. Near coasts (bis oceanic type of climate has more 
rain in winter than in summer, but inland a few miles the reverse is true. 
Cloudiness' and heavy fog ore well-known characteristics. Sun is not seen 
for days, even weeks at a time. We shall consider France, the British Isles, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, and Norway in (bis type, although eastern 
portions of France are well within the central European type, and small 
portions in the south arc Mediterranean. 

Central Europe. Some authors put toother under this heading most of 
the rest of Europe except Russia. It is true that the remaining stales have 
much in common; cold winters, warm summers, and more rain in the 
summer months than In the winter months; but all this is true also of 
Russia. East Europe or Russia is separated from Central Europe only by 
having its climatic characteristics in mote extreme form. It grades into 
Central Europe types. The Lower Danube states have several items in com- 
mon with the Mediterranean type and grade southward into it. The climate 
of the Baltic area is transitional between Russian fj-pes and Che Northwest 
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Euiopcan t>Tw Wiih these X'l.o regions. Lo«.cf Danube sutes and Baltic 
region, separated from the larpir Central Europe, there is left a «ntral 
core of states transitional hctskccn the Ffcnch-Bclgian tjpc of oceanic cli- 
mate and the purely contmcntal types of Russa These six states have an 
intermediate type of climate of Ac so-called Central Europe group with 
transitional climate, neither norAem nor soaAem. 

Thus, it has seemed more convenient and possibly more exact to group 
Ae Central Europe stales of some auAors into Arcc climatic blocks; 
Sweden and Finland, wiA the Baltic Sea, called Ac Baltic Transiu'on re- 
gion; Germany, Poland, Switzerland, Austria. Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ae CenUal Europe (proper) region; and Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia, Ae Lower Danube region. East Europe, or European Russia 
region, will include Ae remaining portion of Ac continent. 

Baltic Transition region. Two factors enter to make Ais region depart 
from Ae normal for iu lacicude and distance from Ae ocean: (a) Ae 
strong banier of moimuins that Auts out marme influences and Aarpens 
Ae boundary between Air type of climate and Ae N'orAwest coast type', 
(b) Ae lerapering value of Ae Baltic Sea, which is especially impoitant 
when the sea is not frozen. SVInds blow eastward across it A summer, cany- 
Ag its cooA^ and moisture to Ae lands, but A winter they blow much 
store norAward; hence Ae tempering value does not come so much from 
Ae sea alone as it does from Ae influence of low bUtude on hi{^. Tempera- 
tures in winter decrease norAw-ard from 30^ to 8^ F., m summer eastward 
less than 10^ F. and norAwatd Ae same. 

KotwiAstanding Aat here temperatures are more severe than A elAcr 
region so tar considered, Aey still ate tempered and cover less range Ann 
farAer east. The Gulf of Fmland marks Ae middle norA and souA, and 
. its temperatures are July, 63'’ F.; January, 20^ F. Stockholm has January, 
28” F.; July. 64” F. 

VVTntcr precipitation of S to 10 inches » always snow, and in Ae norA* 
em part of Ae re^on snow covers Ac ground seven months A Ae year 
The number of ramy or snowy and cloudy days mcreases norAward. Pre- 
cipitation, everywhere A small Aops or flakes, becomes finer norAward. 
and Ae total annual prccipilation decreases A Ae same directAa. A wAter 
rain shadow wiA precipitation of less Aan 5 Aches east of Ae Kiolens 
extends from Ac Arcik coast nearly to Wener Lake and Ae Glommen 
Valley. Summer ptecipitauon is everywhere from 10 to 20 Aches, except 
for a strip on Ae Kattegat coast whiA has over 20 A Aes and a small area 
m Ae far norA which has less Aan 10 Aches. The relief is so sti oht that 
Ae precipitation varies only a little and b everywhere sufficient for aD Ae 
agriculture Ae temperature and short growing season will permit Streams 
freeze csery wAter. Parts of the Gull of Fmland are frozen every wAter. 
and m severe nmters all harbors ate dosed at least a few days. The upper- 
fresher part of Bothnia b frozen completely almost every w inter, while all 
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ihe Arctic ports, 250 to 300 miles farther north, are open ail winter be- 
cause of north Atlantic influences. 

The growing season, none too long in the southern part, becomes shorter 
toward the north; but, as the number of days betweert spring and fall frosts 
decreases, the length of daylight of days increases, until in June plants grow 
almost Uic whole twenty-four hours for a short season. 

East European region— Russia. In Kendrew's Climates of the Continents 
this whole region is included in Asia because of its essentially Asiatic cli- 
mate, but a text discussing the geography of Europe cannot omit it. In 
every other region has been found some item to show that the climate is 
related to the great Asiatic interior. In this region the connection is more 
vital and intimate than in any other. The cold of winter is a result of Ihe 
coldness of an all-winter continental high in Siberia and of the winds blow- 
ing out therefrom, which turn westerlies almost directly north in the north- 
eastern part and give tu the northeast comer of the region a mean annual 
temperature of 24° F. with a range between July and January n.ean$ of 
64° F. Isotherms of winter, therefore, arc concentric round the fringe of 
the high, but those of summer are more nearly east and west, showing the 
predominance, at that season, of the influence of insolation. The fact that, 
in ihclt Atlantic portions, isotherms depart from their mean cast-and-west 
direction by lying farther south in summer and north in winter shows still 
some marine iaflucncc. 

Ease European c/iniace is noted for its monotony over large areas, a 
response to the uniform levetncss of its topography Monotony expresses 
itself in temperature, in range of temperature, in rainfall both as to amount 
and season, in humidity, and in winds, which arc prevailingly from the west 
and southwest. This climate is further characterized by cold w inters, steadily 
cold for three to live months, and long winicn, but not severe because the 
air is relatively dry. The three great external climatic influences have quite 
different values from those found in other geographic regions. Here marine 
influence is slight, but the power of summer sunshine and of the cold, con- 
tinental high arc strong. 

Isotherms on the map of this region, even when corrected to sea level, 
are very neatly ILLe the actual temperatures, because the land is so low 
that the correction is trivial and unifonu. Range of monthly mean tempera- 
tures increases eastward as docs the mean annual temperature.* A range 
of48°P. at Leningrad (July 64° F. to January 16° F.) is topped by 64° F. 
at Turinskic-Rudniki (64° F. to 0° F.) in the mid-Urals, Leningrad is 
kifl-iiCTicsiS TMWfe by tire awd has a aanwaL teiwpcrgiOiie. <if 40° F. 
while the mid-Urals are influenced more by the Asiatic cold and have a 
mean annual of 32° F. 

A comparison of Orenburg and Leninpad temperatures brings out this 

* The table on page 38 shows both range uul mean annual temperatures for several 
places, sice the tnapi also. 
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conuasi in another way. The two towns have the same mean annual tem- 
perature, although Orenburg U S’ farther souib: but Orenburg has a mean 
monthly range of 68“ F , while Leningrad has only 48“ F. In general, mean 
annual isotherms bend southward inland, as docs this one of 40“F., and 
emphasize the Asiatic or land control of clunatc. Moscow is in the midst 
of the most typical part of this East European climatic area. Its January 
mean of 12“ F and its July mean of 66“ F give a mean annual range of 
54° F , but Its absolute minimum and maximum of —44° F. and 99° F. 
give It the unattractive absolute range of 143® F. 

Meonanniuil 
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Many local anomalies of temperature occur in the south, where high 
relief mtroduccs a new factor. The Caucasus Mountains show great dlf* 
(ccenccs in temperature at the same altitude on opposite tides; they also 
show great dificrences in unlike exposures and varying altitudes, differences 
to which plants and aaimals have responded. Men can have the vine and 
mulberry close to canticrous forests. The rigors of Alpine snows, winds, 
and cold with the characteristic wild life, bears, wolves, and foxes, arc 
within 3 day's climb of subtropical gardens. Yaila Mountains in the Crimea 
produce somewhat the same cffccu, though to a less degree because they 
are not so lofty. The Crimea has the mildest, most Mediterranean-hke cli- 
mate in this whole region because neatly surrounded by water and warmed 
by ihe deep waters of the Black S:a. The place has not a truly Afediter- 
ranean type of cUtoaie, for the shallow seas around it freeze in winter. 

Streams everywhere freeze in winter and are often used for smooth sled 
highways. The northern Dwina is dosed 180 days, the Volga at Kazan 
140 days, and the Kama, its northern tributary, twenty days tonger. The 
Volga mouths are closed 100 days, the lower Dnieper is dosed 80 days, 
the middle Dnieper 100 to 120 days, the Dwina in west Russia about 120. 

Lakes Ladoga and Onega are closed by "ice about 160 days; the White 
Sea head ISO days, and its mouth 200 days. The Murman coast is never 
obstructed with ice, but the eastern Arctic coasts are perennially closed 
The Baltic is so shallow chat it has little effect on East European ciimate- 
When frozen it gives as great freedom to winds as would a level land sur- 
face. The deeply indented Arctic has little effect on temperature east of 
the White Sea but favors wind movement. The Caspian and Black seas 
develop in winter small low-pressure areas which draw air toward the water 
from all sides. 
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Spring is latcs and is frequcnlly Interrupted by returns of cold snaps. 
Temperature in spring and fall changes often, quickly, and critically; in 
summer, changes arc rarer, slower, and stimulating; in winter, cold is 
steady and continuous. 

Tliis East European region has over 10 inches of rainfall in summer 
except in the far southeast, and less than 10 inches in winter except for a 
small area south of Moscow. The Urals have a trifle more rainfall in winter 
than do the adjacent lands and produce a small rain shadow along their 
eastern flanks in summer, but their influence is not to be compared with 
that of the Caucasus in develt^ing local heavy rains and in protecting low 
areas on the leeward sides. The heaviest rainfall of the region, over 100 
inches, occurs in favored localities on Black Sca-Caucasus slopes, but plains 
bordering Black and Caspian seas have the least clTcclivc rainfalls * of the 
whole region. Portions of the Caspian plains are below sea level; and they 
are furllier unfortunate in having either the high-pressure belt, or northern 
trades, or winds blowing out from the Asiatic interior most of the year. 
Arctic ocean and polar winds are not rain-producing, a fact which explains 
the meager rainfall of northern areas. Through the larger portion of lliis 
continental region the heaviest rains occur in August and September, when 
the continental low of Asia is best developed, and when active cyclones and 
anticyclones of the westerlies are not hindered from traveling far eastward 
by the continental high whose checking influence comes a few weeks later 
These rains moisten the ground for pbnting winter wheal. 

From December to March the precipitation of the region is mostly in the 
form of snow— line, dust-like flakes or grains of frost. Three feel of this 
snow is not uncommon in the coniferous forests, where the tree-shelter 
prevents its melting and blowing about. If snow falls when the ground has 
not yet frozen hard, it shields soil and plants from severe freezing as long 
as it remains. Weikof reports finding near Leningrad air temperature above 
snow of “39" F., in the ground beneath the snow cover, 27" F., and in 
bare ground, —31" F, Such snow protection is very beneficial to forests 
and ensures them ample moisture for the next growing season. 

On the steppes in the southeast, precipitation is so low that no forests can 
grow; snow blows about in fierce, piercing winds; ground freezes deeply, 
thaws late in spring, and with no snow to melt has little moisture. Only 
grass can get a start. 

East European skies are usually gray, six tenths to eight tenths overcast 
in the winter on the average, but less in the summer because air is wanner 
and relative humidity low. 

Central Europe proper. This regkm is more isolated from marine influ- 
ences than any region of Europe outside of Russia. It has more relief and 
more detail of topographic pattern, more varied rainfall, more local dif- 

’ By eOeciive tainlall is meant tbe unoiuil of precipiiaiion in relation to the rale 
ot evapuration. 
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fererces in temperature, more diversity in the length of the growing season, 
and greater variability of winds than any other part of the transitional rone. 

]t is not only inlErmedtale between the Oceanic and uue Continental types 
of dunatc, but intermediate between the northern and southeastern parts 
of the transitional rone. Its rainfall and mean annual temperatures decrease 
eastward; its range of temperatute and amount of cleat weather increase 
eastward; and its summer temperatures increase southward because iosoia- 
tion is the chief control of temperature. It is easily ihc most denseljrpopu- 
latcd and most industrial part of the transitional zooe. 

Rainfall is everywhere sufficient. In winter such mounbin areas as Harz, 
Black Torcst, Alps, and the Great Glocknet have nearly 40 inches. Lesser 
mountains receive over 20 inches, while all low lands have less than 10 
inches. In summer the precipitation is everywhere over 10 inches but only 
exceeds 20 on the mountains. On most of these it exceeds 30, and on 
Glockner it exceeds 40 inches. 

Winds arc prevailingly from the west, a little south of west in the winter 
and a little north of west in the summer, but in both summer and winter 
lltey are frequently disturbed by the passage of numerous cyclones and 
anticyclones. Sudden changes from warm, moist, or rainy to clear, even, 
crisp, and frosty weather are cbaracierlsiic. This sort of change Is the 
stimulus that U so much valued in developing human energy. Mean Janu- 
ary temperatures decrease eastward only atioul 10 degrees (34® to 24® F.) 
across the entire width of the region. Mean July temperatures differ by 
only eight degrees (72* to 64* F.), decreasing northward. The range of 
temperature therefore is about 48* F. over all the area. All rivets are frozen 
for short times. The Rhine at Kbln is closed twenty-one days, and those 
risers farther cast for longer seasons. 

lower Danube region. Of the three transitional Zones this region is 
farthest from the Ailanlic and owes but little of its character to that sea, 
but it is near the /Bgcan and Black seas and partakes somewhat of the 
Mediterranean tj pc boih in seasonal rainfall and in temperature. It is really 
inlcrmcdialc between that type and ibe Coniinenial type of Russia. Having 
water on three sides, it has a peninsular hi^-pressure area like Spain m 
winter. In fact tt lies in the northern hi^-pressure axis of the Mediter- 
ranean region. It further partakes of this southern type in having a north- 
erly or northeasterly wind most of the year, for it lies in the border of the 
iradc-w md belt. In the south the region has more rainfall in winter than m 
summer, but in the north it partakes of the Continental type in having its 
maximum rainfall m the summer months Zagreb (Agram) in noribwesi 
Yugoslavia is far enough from the Adriatic (80 miles) so that 56 per cent 
of its annual precipitation ctmies in (he summer months and February is 
its driest month. Bucharest has 61 per cent in the summer half of the year 
Much of the Lower Danube rc^ is Mediterranean in having its maxi- 
mum temperature soon after its highest sun. 
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Summer icmperdturcs for Utc warmest month range from F. in the 
north to 80® F. in the soulit. Winter temperatures range from 44® F. to 28° 
F. in both summer and winter the isotherms trend east and west, a charac- 
teristic again of Mediterranean climate. Dccatue of litc strong relief over 
muclt of this region, rainfall and actual temperatures arc very diverse. In 
the Dinaric Mountains precipitation reaches the wasteful figure of 100 
inches, but on the DIack So.! coast it i$ similar in summer and winter in 
that in ncitlicr half ol the year does rainfall exceed 10 inches. The moun- 
tains arc covered with snow every winter. Rivers flood when the snow 
melts. Balkan winters arc reported to be severe and tr>ing for travel and 
commerce. Tlie snow of winters and the moist air of summer clothe most 
of titc mountains with forest. Bulgaria and Rumania have a good maize 
summer. 

Tills chapter has been devoted to description and explanation of the 
types and characteristics of climates in Europe. In later regional studies 
more will be said of the relations of man to these items. 

QUECTIONS 

1. It has been said that ''conservation of water is necessary because of the 
unequal distribution of precipitation in time arid space." Examine rninfatl 
maps of Europe and discuss them as an illustration ot the idea. 

2. Why do the July and January isotherms intersect regularly from the 
Pyrenees to the Urals? NVhy do (he isotherms remain nearly parallel all 
year In Norway? 

3. What do isotherms indicate as to (he (ruth of the name “warming-pan 
of Europe" sometimes given (0 the Mediterranean? 

4. M'hat country of Europe probaMy has the most complete relief control 
of climate? Why? 

5. While the Caspian, Black, and Mediterranean seas show characteristic 
low pressure in winter, and the Balkans and Spain show highs in winter, 
the continent shows no characteristic high in winter and low m summer. 
Why? Explain your answer. 

6. Which mountain chain, Caucasus, Alps, or Pyrenees, exercises the most 
influence upon precipitation? 

7. Examine the maps of climatic elements and discuss the validity of the 
division of the continent into the clioutic regions treated subsequently. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Geography of Prehistoric Men in Europe 

RacQ an race goet cbauitg iheough 
Finding always more to do 
To make its conquest sure. 

— ^Anon 


INTRODUCTION 

‘■'A’hencc ihe peoples of Europe?” is a question often asked. Over all th® 
continent men have roamed and settled; today very little really habitable 
land is unoccupied. Are these people that now live in every valley aod 
corner natives of Europe? For how many generations have their ancestors 
lived in Europe? And how long in the speci&c places where they now Uv® > 
Why so much diversity of physique, of bnguage, of civilization, of spitd 
and culture? Did the previous occupants enjoy their homes as the present 
people do? Did they lake advantage of their resources and were they buf- 
feted by their climate as are the pceseot inhabitanu? 

Bonds between man and his •nvironmeni. The disUibuUon of land and 
water always seems to have been significant to man. In very primitive times 
he made of the land both home and highway and was sharply restricted by 
waterways. For this reason the changes in land and water distributions, 
such as are mentioned in Chapter 2, were supremely important 
An uplift of continental shelf with the Gricub fsles, establishing 
connections between them and the continent, made it possible for man to 
go with ease from the Somme basin of today to the valley of the Thames 
and even on northwest to Ireland without crossing waters wider than a 
stream made by the union of the Thames and Rhine. Such a depression 
of the lands as permitted the Arctic Sea to spread inland to the Caspian 
Sea, made highways for Arctic seals and stur^on; but this marine invasion, 
while It lasted, must have checked westward migrations of Asiatic men 
toward Europe. Men in Europe were then spared Jbe Mongoloid invasions 
so frequent in more recent miilcnniunis. 

STow movements of the lands up and down, as described above, not only 
made and broke important land connections by changing the distribution 
of sea and land, but they disturbed the people who desired to live or travel 
along the shorelines. In far nonhem Norway arc relics of the camps of 
42 
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i’a/coliffiic lishcrmcn anJ hunters along a moraine which was washeit and 
earned by the sea after the ice melted. The campers lived, in part at least, 
on sea food and established their residence with reference to Uic shoreline. 
Below these remains on a younger shoreline, made by tlic sea after the first 
moraine and shoreline had been elevated, may be found Neolithic imple- 
ments. Thousands of jears p.isscd between the dates of occupation of these 
two camps; but the lure of sea food seems to have been equally powerful 
for each race of people, and the people equally responsive to the intlucncc 
of the sea. Thousands of mites of elevated shorelines arc known around seas 
and headlands of northwcsicrn Europe. Other shorelines have been lowered 
beneath die sea. Wherever there is evidence of human use of the beaches, 
there is also evidence of adjustment to their changed elevations. 

Equally serious in die rcquircmcntv made of men arc the delta growths. 
The great Rhinc-Schcldi-Meuse delta is essentially post-glacial. How many 
times dirougli prehistory have there beco adjustments and minor migra- 
tions of delta peoples upon the widening delta plains! How many more 
must be made as the delta grows farther and farther out into the North 
Seal Nothing as spccuculat has ever been undcitaVett as the project of die 
present generation, the diking and draining of the Zuider Zee; but when the 
millions of guilders have been spent and the work completed, extensive ad- 
justments will necessarily be made if there comes a change of 20 feet either 
up or down In the relative level of the sex The I’o delta, graded with refer- 
cnee to the present sea level, began in post-glacial times not far from Mantua 
and has growm fonvard about 75 miles. Such a migration of die sandbars, 
lagoons, dLvtributarics, and delta lakes as this della growth involves must 
have unsettled many a beachcomber. 

But even more common, thou^ probably much slower, were the neces- 
sary adjustments of people alTcctcd by changes of climate. Europe has been 
invaded four times by a coniinental glacier. 1/ its coming was not due to 
climatic changes, it certainly induced changes in climate os well as profound 
changes in the distribution of habitable land, of grasslands and running 
animals, of forests with their wild life, of routes of travel and migration, and 
of seas with their fish. Primitive men arc known to have lived in southern 
England before the first advance of the ice. They lived in France and Ger- 
many in the first interglacial stage and cncoumcrcd hippopotamuses and 
both Asiatic and African elephants roaming over the lands. In Germany 
remains of the Heidelberg man. a remote ancestor of Ncandcrtal man. are 
associated wiUi those of the Etruscan rhinoceros. How much farilicr north 
the beast may have gone is not known, because his remains could have been 
disturbed by the ice. To date there is wholly lacking the fascinating evi- 
dence of cave occupation found for later inlcrglacial stages. Man’s relies 
found among river gravels suggest his use of the alluvial lands built up by 
rivers and of fish, water animals, possibly waterfowl, and eggs. 

It seems impossible that man could have remained in these northern 
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localities during the second advance of the icc, for great glaciers formed in 
the Alps extended far beyond the borders of Switzerland west and south 
and those originating in Scandmavia reached Britain and northern Ger- 
many. Oimaie of this stage has been described as “tolerable in the river 
valleys of Spain, France, and southern England.” Men occupied these val- 
leys. fed on the life of the streams, and as evidence left their implements 
in the accumulating sands and giavek and their bones to be buried and 
pzescncii to present times. As the ice sheet melted and gave place to the 
second interglacial stage, man followed the retreating ice, as did the forest, 
the smaller plants, and the wtM life 

In the third glacial stage and its succeeding interglacial stage, conditions 
and responses seem to have repeated themsefves so that on the opening of 
warmer conditions we find the probable immediate ancestor of Neandertal 
man living as before in the open and also occupying caves in the Dordogne 
region of Central France. Before the return of the ice the fourth lime, man 
had taken possession of caves. He seems to have occupied rock shelters, 
overhanging ledges, and the mouths of caves and finally to have moved 
much farther back into the better shelter of true caves. His contemporaries 
were the last survivors of the large mammals of Asia and Africa, the so- 
called second fauna, Elcptias aniiquut. Rhinoceros inerckii, and Vrsns 
speUrus (the cave bear). 

In the fourth glacial stage (Wurm of Europe, Wisconsin of America), 
a period of maximum refrigeration, the men were of the true Neandertal 
race, commonly cave men of low-browcd type. The mammoths and rein- 
deer were driven far south, the biter certainly to norihenv Spain. The woolly 
rhinoceros shared with man the lands and climate. In post-gbcial lime the 
forest and the wild life, including man, followed the ice back to the north 
The great mammoth and the reindeer retreated finally from France, the 
former subsequently becoming extinct even in the north but the latter sur- 
iniag la the present, hfan oof only ro^rated but also in consieferaWe 
numbers continued to live in Spain, France, the Rhine Valley, and other 
favorable pbces of western Europe. A new type of man, the Cro-Nfagnon 
dominated wesiein Europe, became numerous for a savage, primitive 
man, and made himself quite at home. 

Already it has been suggested that a strong bond exists between man and 
his food supply. Through these early periods of man’s occupation of Eur- 
ope his food WM brgely wUd We Dvere vs found little evidence that he 
domeviicatcd animals and less that be cultivated crops. He must have lived 
where he could obtain berries, nuts, seeds, fish, and meal of vvild animals. 
His limitations arc more appreebted when one recalls that there was no 


In «ome mitwes Ihe term rate may be used rather spccificiJly. but in in“y 
» It i« U«U ^ wriien more loosely because definite boundaries between races 
. , . “^'‘**7 • b»lo6ic leim b\e family and inbe. and is sometimes 

l.ej to a people or nauon bebevej b> b.don« mostly to one stock. 
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commerce in such items and that he lived in a sirongiy accentuated seasonal 
climate. Seasons must have stimulated him to seek methods of storing foods 
and of protecting himself in winter. Seasonal migration was a mucli later 
acquisition of Europeans and must have been related to food supply as it 
now is in grazing transhumance. In like manner the progress of glacial 
cycles may have driven races of men to aperiodic migrations to and from 
many places where the climate and plant and animal life were inllucnccd 
by invading ice. 

Shortly after the retreat of the last ice sheet, simple exchanges of goods 
and treasures over considerable distances arose and established extremely 
profitable bonds between man and his broadening horizons. Both materials 
and men counted in this expansion of interest. Proximity to tooUmakers or 
to ingenious neighbors was a valuable item in early as well as later environ' 
ments. Afental horizons also expanded. As soon as a people rises to L've 
part of the time in the realm of ideas, superior thinkers at once uncon- 
sciously acquire new rcsponslbililks and new values in other men’s environ- 
ment. 

Souren of Informotien. Several sources of informalioD regarding Euro- 
pean prehistoric life and geography have been mcidenially mentioned. 
Others are tlte human physique, ornaments, relics and burial remains, and 
such philological items as can be ascertained. These last gain in signitlcance 
as languages evolved but are prcRubiy valueless for the ice age, Another 
source of information on ancient races and customs is the behavior today 
of races in similar stages of culture and civilization. Remote and isolated 
communities of men arc found living today in every simple stage of evolu- 
tion, Old Stone Age. New Stone Age, Copper. Bronze, and early Iron ages 
— C.1VC dwellers, lake dwellers, and seashore dwellers. 

Obvious diniculljcs arc encountered in ciTorts to piece together a con- 
nected story of the races of Europe. The most serious one is die inescapable 
fact that vastly more of record has been destroyed than has been presersed 
for our study. There b trouble in working out the chronology of steps in 
the rise of the races and in determining what items in dillcrcnt regions arc 
synchronous. It has become evident that stages much alike among dilTerent 
people were not always reached at even approximately the same lime. Men 
made more advancement when they had progressive neighbors or lived in 
“a house by the side of llie road Where the sons of men passed by.” Then, 
too, the duration of lime involved in the development of the race em- 
barrasses the mind. A million years b a long lime to us who have been 
accustomed to dilnk in terms of the few thousands of years compassing 
European hbtory. 
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PALEOLITHIC TIME 

A composHe chronology. The tabU on pages 48-i9 sets in order the four 
glacial suges with iheir three intcrglacuU stages but does not carry the 
sior>' far bejond the retreat of the last icc sheet The table reads upvt^d 
from oldest events mentioned lovtaid the present. The third column gives 
the general culture tjpcs and the subt>pes recognized mote or less locally. 
The fifth column gives by names the clicf human remains or types of men 
ihal date from the glacial period. 

A fev. comments on some of these items will lead to a better evaluation 
of them. AJihou^ the first spreading of the ice began about 1 , 000,000 
years ago, the last retreat may not have been more than 40,000 years ago 
in nonhera Germany. 25,000 years in Finland, and 15,000 in Sweden. The 
end of the Pliocene epoch of the Tertiary era is marked by the be^immg 
of the ice age. The ice advances were not of equal extent or of equal dura- 
tion, and interglacial stages were very unequal, as is shown by the distribu- 
tion and weathering Of Uie several ^cets of drift. Great lapses of time are 
shown by the faunal changes from stage to stage. The first fauna contains 
forms that became extinct before the second intergbcial stage, and the 
second fauna contains forms that have evolved or made a long 
since the first intergbcial stage. The fact that the ice generated, gained 
thickness enough to Sow, and then flowed 600 to 1,000 miles, halted re- 
peatedly during its retreat, long enough to build successive recessional 
moraines, and then melted back to the origmal stand; and did so at least 
four times, leaving long interglacial stages between, b cumubtive evidence 
of a long duration for the ice age. The changes in the types of men suggest 
great time, but die progress in industry b surprbingly slow. 

Types el industry in Pleisiocene lime. In the third column of the table, 
headed '‘Culture’ Stages.” are mcotioned a few selected types of imple- 
ments men have nude and used. Begtnnmg with the oldest — the bottom of 
the column — they may be exanuned to show increasing use of materials 
and growing raponves to the environment. Foxhali * implements and evi- 
dences of the use of fut arc found beneath the oldest gbcial drift and the 
Red Crag formation. This layer of rocks b classed as Pliocene by some 
geolo^ts and early gbcal by others. No human bones have been found, 
but crudely chipped flints calfcd eofirAs have been discovered. The Foxhali 
jaw b a different find and was not seen in pbee by one fitted to pass on its 
occurrence. The long succcssron of finds reveab considerable progress in 
ihc Slone injusuics and devetopment of skill in the hand of man. 

Eoliihi ("dawn stones”) or pre-Cheliean implements are of flint derived 
from the flint or chert of hmestone beds in the Downs of southern Eng- 

* Culiurr vj here uicJ retert lo ihc chAnertr ol ihm p m»de and not to menUl ot 
tpiniual Uaili ol men. 

• Foahaii u a vtnall place near ipawich. northeast ol London. 
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land, in ihc chalk of wcsicm and northern France and in limestones of 
many places 'in Italy, Germany. S^^ilzerland, and countries farther east. 
Wliile all the tools arc crude, they arc obviously chipped and shaped for 
definite purposes: knives, sharp on one edge only; scrapers, both double- 
edged and with notched edges: liammer stones manifesting much battering; 
hatchet knives, usually adapted to the riglit hand; fine points for boring; 
and blades for planing— all in stone. Ingenious minds have suggested many 
ways in which such fragments might be formed by accident, but it seems 
easier to believe that simple primitive men made them than to believe that 
various conditions of "sand pressure” and ‘■icmpcrature changes” could 
have beea localized to produce them nhece they arc lound and nowhere 
else. 

The Paleolithic implements, much better finished than the Eolithic but 
never polished, arc chipped over all the surface and much more specifi- 
cally pointed, edged, fitted to the hand, and devised for specific uses. They 
arc classified in several types as the table shows, and each type shows im- 
provements over its predecessors The Chellean type of tools seems to have 
been developed from the simpler forms of eoliths as men became more skilful 
in meeting their needs. The typical implements of Chellean patterns and 
art are found southeast of Paris, but similar ones are so generally scattered 
over France, south England, Italy, and Spain, as well as over north Africa 
from the Atlantic to Egjpt and over Asia Minor, as to convince one that 
men in this crude stage of culture hunted and subsisted over all this range 
of tenitory, The Acheulian patterns described and named from Saint 
AcheuI, a suburb of Amiens, in the valley of the Somme, were evolved di- 
rectly from the Chellean and have been found widely scattered over much 
of southern Europe, The mammalian remains found in the same deposits 
indicate a warm climate and suggest the time as that of the long interglacial 
interval between the second and third glacial sta^s. 

On the advent of the Neandertal man late in this second warm inter- 
glacial interval, tools again improved Thb stage is called the Mouslcrian 
culture. The men lived in eaves and carried cm their own tool industry in 
camps inhabited by little groups. This b intcqirclcd to be a response to 
the approach of the Riss ice sheet and the accompanying colder climate. 

In the several small isolated centers of Moustcrian culture, local phases 
developed, such as the Combe-Capcllc of Doirdogne. Diversity in the ia- 
dustry points to more sedentary habits of the people, leading to advances 
in skill and industry. Caves of France and Belgium, of the Island of Jersey, 
and of Torquay in south England were centers of Moustcrian culture. 
Gvrslca and Sardlnb had become bbnds and so far have yielded no re- 
mains of these Paleolithic stages of man, but grottoes in northern Italy 
(Grimaldi, Enfants, Prince) were well occupied Spain also was the home 
of many camps and cave groups, fwlncqully in the northern part. 

The Aurignacian types of implements seem to have come with an inva- 
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sion of new Inbes v\ho, after dcvetopit^ these belter tools, had migrated 
late in the third iniergUcial interval into western and central Europc.^ Al- 
though these tools may have been a product of the Mediterranean regions, 
they probably arose farther east They mark a development of skill and 
style in the favorable climatic and general living conditions there during 
the waning of the third or Riss ice sheet. Other types more spccialkcd and 
mote closely adapted to men's needs and uses were devised; then by gradual 
steps during long periods of tune in late Riss-Wurm interglacial and Wlirm 
glacial stages, through tribal contacts and migrations the new styles spread 
over wide areas. In certain locahiks these people worked out a higher cul- 
ture called SoJutrian, as on the Sadne ‘ north of Lyons, and another, the 
Magdelenian, on the Dordogne. The people who made the Aurignacian and 
Magdelcnian implements lived ordinarily in eaves and developed a splendid 
technique in the use of pigments and graving tools on the walls of their 
cave homes, leaving ample record of the contemporaneous animals, their 
* methods of hunting and kSling. of their bows, arrows, and spears, and even 
illustrations of their painting processes. An abundance of late Paleolithic 
art has been found in northern Spain, some in France, and a little in Italy- 
It seems to have come to an end rather suddenly shortly after the with- 
drawal of the last ice and the amelioration of the climate, perhaps when 
men came to live in the open again. 

Types «f men and their odiusimanlt In the ice oge. Undoubtedly, men 
lived io Europe before and during the earliest stage of the ice age. For over 
forty years, the “Piltdown" skull found in Sussex,* England, was believed 
to ix the oldest human fossil. The skull was discovered In circumstances 
which seemed co assign ic to the first long interglacial stage, when there was 
a warm, temperate climate. However, recently developed investigatory 
techniques have proved that "Piltdown" man, never unanimously accepted, 
was a scientific fraud. 

Remains of the Heidelberg roan were first found near Heidelberg in 
sands of probable early second iotcrgiadal time. Osborn puts the date of 
this man at about 250,000 years ago or midway between the time of the 
Piltdowrn man and the men of today. While the Maucr jaw is the only 
human fragment of the Heidelberg race, Eolilhic implements of this time, 
widespread over western and southern Europe, make it clear that there 
were manyr men living in those mild interglacial times. Later came the 
Neandertal men, whose remains suggest that they were lineal descendants 
of the Heidelberg men, and who are believed to have lived in Europe per- 
haps 100,000 years; such a record makes modern history look short, not 
to say unimportant. They roamed widely, and their remains are found in 

• Soluuian culiuie i» ihoughl by some to b»ve been brought from the east to 
nonheasiem Ftsnce, to have developed further ihece, and ihen lo have spread widely- 

• A county south of London. 
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many places, "nieir line became extinct after the third interglacial stage, 
possibly during the Wiirra ice stage. These people made the Acheulian 
and Mousterian implements. They began to live in caves and have tlms 
made and left us a better record than the earlier races ulio lived in the open 
and whose origin remains unknown. 

The Cro-hfagnon race, sometimes called reindeer men, seems to have 
exterminated the Ncandertal race in Europe and to have spread north and 
west as far as France and Great Britain. SoUas says they came to Europe 
earlier than 13,000 u.c.; Tyler says they came 25.000 years ago. Penck 
estimates they deployed over Europe 24.000 to 16.000 years ago, thus 
having a duration of S.OOO years. Bean thinks Ncandertal man has not 
been in Europe since 20,000 years ago. If Cro-Nfagnon men were in Europe 
before the Wiirm glacier, they were there more than 35,000 years ago. 

To those who have followed the trails uf ihcir remains and their tools, 
it seems probable that they spread from a great area in the region of the 
Iranian Plateau, including present Petskt and Afghanistan, in a more or 
less periodic or aperiodic wave migration. They probably emigrated from 
southwestern Asia because of climatic changes toward aridity, and fol> 
(owed afar oit the retreating ice and its cool climate as warmer conditions 
ensued. They seem to have been a wcll*dcvclopcd race when ibey came, 
accustomed to a cool inoi»t climate such as ihc Wiirm and Jlis.« stages of 
the ice age must have given to this plateau country. They were accustomed 
to the reindeer which then roamed over Europe uorih of the Pyrenees, 
Alps, and Dlack Sea. (See map, Oberroaier, Fosul A/an in Spurn, p. 51 ) 
They probably were familiar with tundra and steppe, both of which were 
common landscapes in central Europe at that time. They came to Europe 
apparently by three routes, though not in simultaneous streams One route 
on the south side of the Mediterranean crossed on the SieiJian land bridge, 
another led along the nordi side of the Great Sea, and the third ran north- 
ward cast of the Caspian across the plains, now steppes, around the nortli- 
cm end of that sea and across southern Russia into the Danube plains. This 
route had become possible because of the withdrawal of the Arctic waters 
which in late Pleistocene time had spread in the Obi Basin far enough to 
connect with die Caspian Sea. 

As their implements indicate, these people were hunters, not even herds- 
men. They did no farming but seem to have dug roots from the ground. 
Their homes became established near flint pits, along streams where fishing 
was easy, and where their remains were sometimes covered by alluvium. 
Not only did they live in the open but they took advantage of the shelter of 
ledges and the protection afforded by caves. To keep out bears and other 
marauding beasts, fires were kept in the cave entrances. Calcined hearth- 
stones arc of frequent occurrence- FDnt and pyrite sUuck fire for them. 
For light they carried lamps of soft stone or chalk, hollowed out to hold oil. 

Flint-working In open pits or quarries was their universal industry, and 
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it frequently developed to commen-ul proporttonv Their stone implcrnetils 
show careful workmanship i.harai.un.stii. of late Paleolithic specimens. Bone 
implements are nicclv smoothed and finivhcd. needles. awU. and pins sug- 
gest the sewing togeihet of furs for cUvUiing Harpoons of deer horn and 
ivory indicate successfui chavc and more efJecthc utiJizaiion of 
than their predecessors aitamed. They also had commerce in marine shells 
of Meditenaaean species, to be used as necklaces and other ornaments. 
Teeth of mammals, fragments of ivory and bone, alternate with shells m 
some necklaces. As the uw of bone and ivory increased, the use of flint 
waned. 

The makers and users of Aurignacian tools were dolichocephalic with 
large brain capacity, strong forehead and cbin, and only slight bony pro- 
jection over the eyes — altogether a fine type of body. Some of them were 
6 feet tall; others were nearly a foot shorter. They differed in no marked 
way from succeeding races and bore a close resemblance to existing Euro- 
peans. The appearance of a negroid type of man in the Grimaldi caves of 
Italy suggests that Negroes came to Euope with these tribes of Aurigaa- 
cian culture, and further discoveries of skuUs with negroid alSniucs in 
Spain, Briluny, and possibly in Caithness of Scotland indicate their wide 
range and probably a negroid strain in the Cro-Magnon blood. 

As the Wuim Ice Stage began, the winds spread the Old Loess over 
many Cro-Magnon camps, workshops, and refuse heaps and buried them 
for future study. The withdrawal of the icc was accompanied by the laying 
of the Y'ouog Loess and a repetition of the sieppe condition with additional 
burials of bte paleoliihs and bone implements. Duimg the long cold of the 
Wurm many of the Cro-Magnon men lived in caves where they drew, en- 
graved, and painted pictures. Line drawings suggest framework of logs over 
which hides and boughs could be placed to make houses. None of the 
early draw iog suggest more ctoihiog than a loin cloth, but in later drawings 
men have skins over their shoulders. 

During the NVurm Ume men bbored under many difficultiss. Beasts de- 
sired the same shelters and caves as man. Winters required the preserva- 
lion of foods if aught but meat and nuts were to be eaten in the cold 
months. The race seems ro have broken up into several groups or tribe* 
which persisted into bter periods though probably not as pure strains. Men 
of similar stature and head proportions ate today found in the Landes of 
France near the Garonne, at Lannioa in Brittany (nearly one third of the 
popubiion), and along the Dordogne, where men true to type huddle iu 
caves and under the kdscs partly shut in by stone walls just as they seem 
to have done in the ble PaleoStbic times. This race gave us the Aurigna- 
cbn. Soluirbn, and hlagdelenian culture-stages. 

The stream of progress from Paleolithic to Neolithic flowed in waves. 
Cro-Magnon history and geography cover a wave of rapid progress By th^ 
end of the Paleolithic era man was still only a gatherer. He gathered stones 
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and shaped them roughly; he gathered many animals for fi>od, cixtkcd the 
flesh, used die skins and furs, and made tools of bones; he gathered fruits, 
tiuls, and seeds for his food; but he seems not yet to have done more. In 
the Mesolithic lime he began in a unall way to produce. He had lived in 
a steppe climate with locssal dusi blown and deposited oscr many of 
his camps. Following die gradual retreat of die ice. forests began to 
spread over the evacuated plains and valleys; the wild horse lied, reindeer 
journeyed northward as die tundra belt shifted wiih the ice margin. Tlius 
forests grew up around man, and his aniinaJ assoculcs migraicU. Li/c in 
the forests was difliciilt, so man migrated to the seashore, to take fringes, 
and to sirc.im borders. His numl>crs were greatly reduced. Five new types 
of culture anise in Europe, located in areas vcaitercd front Spain to the 
Baltic region and always on the borders of water 

NEOLITHIC PEOPLES 

The Neolithic culture stage is thought by some to begin properly among 
(he Cro<Magnons and before the WUrm glaciatkm h.tJ passed; but inas- 
much as dicre wus no domevtication of animals, no (arming, and no polish- 
ing of flint tools, ii seems best to save the terms Neohihic and New Siune 
Age for the time of these improvements. 

ITte Neolithic stands for much larger use of the environments and for 
much closer adjustment to geographic conditions than previously. Progress 
is marked in four items Animats were sfomcsticatcd. Cilife first, then pigs, 
goats, and a little later sheep wrete bred and reared to serve men. Crops 
were planted and harvested; cerc.ils and grasses were probably the first 
among many captures and adaptations. Pottery in much variety w-as made 
from local clays. Textiles of linen and vviwl came on the scenes. Woven 
baskets and mats of grass and twigs and uf bark and reeds were u.vcd and 
dumped in Ific waste heaps. With these four advances there came a partial 
desertion of the eaves, a great decrease in the amount of nomadism, and an 
equal increase in fixed habitations. 

Origins of Neolithic men. Routes traced by abandoned implements and 
other items make it seem ptob.ible that the people bringing the new ele- 
ments of Neolithic culture came from western Avia, where they had been 
developing for some centuries, fn Susa 15,000 to IS.UOO years ago, in 
ClialdcA 7,000 to 8,000 years ago, and in Anau just east of the south end 
of the Caspian at least 7,000 to 10.000 years ago were cultures of the 
European NeoIiUiic type. Racially these people were similar to the Oo- 
Magnon; culturally, they were more advanced. Urged out from dwsc Asian 
centers by climatic dianges, they came to Europe av a trickling stream, not 
in waves or hordes, for several thousand years. TTicy followed routes sinii- 
lor to those of Cro-Magnon men, reached &ete about 14,000 years ago 
and localities farther west at successively later dates, generations later 
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Itcir ideas and methods m3> not hasc reached Denmark. Britain, and 
Sweden unijJ 7.000 to 8.00) \cars ago On the northern route round the 
Caspian Sea. herdsmen probably advanced ahead of farmers. After the 
herdsmen had gone on into western Europe the farmers settled in many 
pbces in the Danubian plain and there csubllsbcd more or less permanent 
habitations. As ever, the mtsranl was the ambitious, venturesome, sub- 
stantial person. Hardship apparently sorts people into two groups, the more 
and the less aggresshe, and when migration is necessary the stronger group 
goes to the new land. 

So again there came to south Europe a virile type of people btinpni 
new meiliods of subsistence and defense which they shared with the resi- 
dues of the Cro-Magnon peoples. Not only their phjsical characteristics 
but their elements of culture were grafted upon the previous slocks. As 
they took up their abodes generation after generation and century afttf 
century in new places farther west and north their adaptations and adjust- 
ments brought into being several new types of home and community. As 
one new tjpe of utiliialion, villages were buDf on platforms supported on 
piles pushed or driven down into the mud of shallow zones of lakes, 
marshes, and streams. Another new o'pe is coriebted with the kitchen 
middens of norihwcsicm Eurcfic; a third with the land colonies as rural 
people on plains. The fourth wa« the island t>'pe best exemplified in the 
Minoans of Crete. 

The Mlnoon deveUpmentt. The earliest occupants of Crete were sea- 
farers. Dates arc uncertain and not required, though interesting; the order 
of events is more easily established and more valuable. Other Neolithic ac- 
tivities in the iEgean region included setikmcnis in Thessaly and probably 
in the Peloponnesus, but the developmcot of island people outstripped that 
of all others. Their new location, stimubtiog climate, abundance of stone, a 
modicum of isolation, the opportunity for commerce, and the necessity of 
subduing both land and sea stirred the Minoans to achievement. They built 
cities, roads, water and drainage systems, pavements, and libraries of cby 
tablets, and created many works of art, surpassing many of their neighbors. 
After a time less cultured people from the m. ^ j pl^n d overthrew them, bor- 
rowed freely from them, and developed the great Mycenean culture of mote 
than 3,000 years ago which in its turn helped furnish fourjdations for the 
Greeks. 

Iho lake dwellers. Hiis form of special adaptation is often spoken of 
as that of the Swbs Lake Dwellers but it was by no means limited to Swit- 
zerland. Ukes in Germany. Austria, Hungary, and most of the Balkan 
states have piles, beds of waste, or somedusn lo iadkaie their active oecu- 
pancc. There are many sudi places in Russb, others at Ravenna and 
Venice in Italy, and several in the B^sh Isles. Perhaps the relics have been 
most thoroughly studied in Switzedani Lake NcuchStel U known to have 
had about fifty vOIages along its shores. In some pbces the pUes sUll sUck 
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out of the water when the lake blow. Lake Geneva had about forty villages, 
several of which were near the western end within the limiii of the waters 
of the city of Geneva; Lake Constance had as many more, and Zurich, 
though small and hemmed in by mountains, had ten villages. Whether 
people built over the water for protection, for fishing, or for coolness and 
the thrill of the esthetic sense they do not tell us. There must have been a 
widespread urge to have drawn so many people into this type of residence. 



ril« dw«lliAgi ei UnlaNllhl<lIng«n an loV* Conitanca locantiivctad (ron itcnnantt. Road lo hnd 
oa light. 

The village coosbted of log or brush houses os a log platform supported 
above the water on piles pushed down into the mud. Such piles as have been 
pulled up show sharpening either by crude tools or by fire Some of the 
houses were made of wattles and some were lhatch*rODfed. The refuse in 
the lake or marsh beneath village sites has furnuhed traces of 170 diHerent 
species of plants, including barley, wheat, caraway and poppy-seeds, lin- 
seed; apples and pears apparently cut and dried, cherry and plum stones; 
Seeds of wild grapes, of strawberry, raspberry, elderberry and blackberry; 
acorns, hazel and beech nuts; and loaves of bread (charred). Textiles pre- 
served in the Uash arc of both wool and linen in scores of weave patterns 
and some knot patterns; also skins and furs. Baskets and mats of reeds 
and willows and fragments of pottery witness to the diversity of industry 
and to the range of resources laid under tribute. Colors used in decoration 
and still preserved are blue, red, yellow, and black, Boats and fishing tackle 
of several kinds were used. Game taken on the hills near other pans of the 
lake was brought to the platforms in a boat 
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Lake dwellers seem to ha\c been Neolithic always in their early stages 
but to have entered the Hronze stage before the sites were abandoned. Com- 
mercial connections were nuny amj reached out in several directions to 
other types of culture and environment and to diverse resources. 

Coast peoples. Just as island people and take dwellers illustrate methods 
of taponsc to geographic condirkms. so the people «Jjo dwelt along shore- 
lines reveal another way men found of subsisting and using resources. In 
hundreds of places along shorelines of western Europe front the Oallic to 
the Bay of Biscay and on the open Atlantic, groups of families galhcicd in 
villages, probably in flimsy habitations, to work out their domestic econ- 
omy. Tltcy gatlicrcd clams, periwinkles, and other edible shclltivh; they 
made dugout boats and went to sea. capturing licrring and cod; they used 
digging implements, fish-hooks, and baqsoons of bone but nut many devices 



Oewltt lumvlMb A burial mevii4 bI tki *oc<y Btoni* Ag», 2SOO S.C, en Ih* Sirar Boyne. •aiUrn 


(or land subsistence. Their village or camp refuse lies near the shores in 
heaps known as kitclien middens. Some attain heights of several feel, w idihs 
of many yards, and lengths of as many rods. Comp was probably moved 
along as the heap grew. The heaps cany the eiidcncc of die kinds of fish 
and other water life used and the tools and utensils made, and suggest the 
restrictions on diet and range as well as the duration of residence in one 
place. In some kitchen middens arc found remains of waterfowl. These 
vvasichc.ips represent a change in the mode of life from hunting to fishing, 
from ibc pursuit of land We on steppes and m open woods to the capture 
of sea life after forests became dense and exclusive 

The kitchen middens on the Baltic and those of Denmark are so placed 
with reference to shorelines, moraines, and lake deposits of vjrvcd or 
laminated clays that their chronology fils fairly well into tlie chronology 
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ol the van-es. and ranges irom 7.000 U» 5.000 years ago. TooU in the 
middens indicate that the people were iransiiionai between Mesolithic and 
Neolithic. There "as much higher culture then jn south Europe and the 
Near East than on the Atlantic borders 

Land dwellers. Typical land dwellers inhabited areas away from bkcs, 
shorelines, and marshes X'llla^ of sudi people stood along the lands from 
Austria through Moras la and Galicia on the Carpathian slopes. Other 
sillages contemporaneous with the lake dwellers were in Bas'aria and 
France. In England near Ossbury manufacturing and mining t illages were 
fortified. In southeastern Europe, Thessaly for example, there were others. 
People living on the land in this way were herdsmen and farmers in a 
crude, simple way. Some were partly nomadic, but in general they became 
vilbgers permanently attached to the soil. They were the founders of the 
great rural interests ov-er central, western, and southern Europe. 




Megalith builders. Several types of stone and earth structures were 
erected in many parts of Europe, some in the Neolithic and some in the 
Brottte age. They do not represent the work of any one race but rather the 
spread of an idea and a method of expressing iL A mggaliih is a great stone 
A dolmen is a stone chamber made by placing two or four large stones on 
edge and resting a flat stone aaoss them. Often these dolmens were burial 
places, in many cases covered with earth to make mnmii.’ Cromlechs ate 
stone circles, m some places erected in the open.' in oibers covered. Menhirs 
are standing stones, in some instances wei^ng twenty to thirty tons, placed 
on end 10 to 15 feet high ia rowx, ovals, and various designs. Cap-stones 
»IX>»U» in treUad is a gooJ caampk. 

'For esample, Ihc DnuJ Circle olKeawark. ULe D, strict, EngUnd. 
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were frequently placed across the tops of two or three stones.* How the 
people of those remote times could so accurately plumb such massive stones 
that 3,000 to 5,000 >cars of frost and other agents have been unable to 
throw the last one do«n is a marvel! How they could even transport Ihcm 
and set them up is also a wonder! French archeologists report that about 
4,500 of these stone patterns in France are still extant in spite of their use 
as quarries in many places. Numbers of them remain in Unhand, Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany. Spain, the /Egean rcgioa. Africa, Palestine, and India. 



METAiS AND MAN 

The Copper and Bronze opes. One b astonished at the slow progress of 
civilization through the several hundred thousand years of the stone ages 
and its rapid progress in the metal ages. Copper in metallic form was found 
in several places in the Near East and began to be used in Chaldea 7,000 
* Such Hones iOnJ in Sioneiteiige on Hus SjKsburjr plain of Sovlh EnglanJ. 
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>ears ago. m Cyprus 4,500 >cars ago. and in Spain and Itaiy 4,000 years 
ago Kot uniil it was hardened by alloying with other metals, nolably im, 
was copper a very sen iceabk element. Its beauty must have been a large 
iactor in its use. The knowledge of the Qse of bronze, an alloy of copper 
and tin, spread rapidly; and within a few generations after its discovery in 
the Near East, about 4,500 years ago. men in all parts of Europe would 
bailer nearly anything for tin and copper, or for bronze, unless they found 
supplies of these metals near at home. The use of bronze reached Troy, 
Greece, and Sicily 4,000 to 4,400 years ago; Spain and the plains of Hun- 
gary 3,900 years ago; rmd-Europc, France, and Switzerland about the same 
time; Britain, Germany, and Scandbavb a hundred years later. White it 
required 3,000 j ears for the use of copper to spread from Chaldea to Spain, 
the use of bronze covered the same journ^ in 1,000 years. Two reasons 
are at once suggested for the greater speed of the latter. Bronze is a much 
better tool and implement medium, and commerce as an institution had 
made great progress since copper was first used. In fact the fitness of bronze 
for tools, vessels, spears, azes, sases, and other ornaments both gave a great 
impetus to iadustiy and craft and at the same time was a stimulus to 
commerce. 

Gold from western parts of Irebnd enriched the ornaments and tools of 
the late Neolithic people and entered into early commerce. No richer gold 
mines are known in Europe than these old ones in Ireland; and they were 
probably mostly placer gold deposits. 

The Iren Age. The discosery of a process of smelling lion likewise opened 
to men new and bewildering possibiliiies for tools, building, and weapons. 
Tbe use of iron arose in several places. Men remained in the Stone Age in 
some places, while in others they were rbing through the Bronze Age and 
into the Iron Age, Egypt used iron over 5,000 years ago, Mesopotamia 
4,500 years ago, Greece 4,000 years ago, the Hittites at least 3,500 years 
ago (possSjly over 5,000), and the Cyprus-Phomicians about 3,000 years 
ago. Here is a marvelous testimony to the diSerence between their means 
and ours of communication of news, processes, and commodities. Could 
Egypt today use iron for 2,000 years and not let Cyprus and Tyre know 
about it? Or an American chemist discover iiliniiim and European chemists 
remain ignorant of the fact? 


THE THREE GREAT RACES OF EUROPE 

Origins. In the imaugraiions to Europe those who came by the southern 
routes to penmsular Europe and nun^ their blood with that of rehc 
peoples already on the ground became the foundations for tbe Mediter- 
ranean race. Those who came iwrlb of tbe Caspian Sea spent generations 
under less sunny skies, wuh the sun at a tower angle, and with more shelter 
of clouds and forest. Combined with the northern relic peoples they became 
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tbc Nordics, There v\crc a few wallered hrachjwpiulic groups in the 
mouQtjins of Ccninil Uuropc in Neolithic tune uho shared in the lake* 
d\vdicr culture and methods of life, but they were too few to nuke much 
impression on Europe. Following tiKsc Neolithic migrants came many 
braehjccphalic men, short, dark, and roundfaced, from the steppes of Asia 
to the hi!U and mountains of Europe fltcy are known a.s the Alpine race. 
Tlicy absorbed or superseded the roundheads of the Alps, the Carpathians, 
andiascncnlcttheiiiincull, nioimtiutout cauairy ol CcaUn! Uaropc. Later 
they spread oscr much ol the lialkan highlands, Russia, and the I’olisli 
plains; thus they became respectively the southern Slavs, Russian Slavs, and 
western Slavs (Czechs, Slovaks, and Poles). They followed across south 
Russia the people who Ixieame tlic Nordics. 

Choracieristici. Mediterraneans occupy souihcrn Europe, Spain. Por- 
tugal, southern Hritain and France, most of Italy. Greece. Crete, and lands 
eastward to Persia; returning westward they arc found south of the Medi- 
terranean in Africa; in many places they grade into Semites and Hamites. 
They are characterized by a dohcbocephalic head and rounJeJ face, by a 
head projecting b.\ckvvard. hair dark to black, beard evenly distributed and 
rather thick and black, eyes medium to dark brown, fheir skin is normally 
white but tans easily and h usually tawny, tan to brown in the Mediter- 
ranean sunshine. Nose is straight, small, not thick; mouth sm.i]1 wriih curved 
lips; stature medium, not stout. 

The northern or Nordic race is fair, ruddy rather than tawny or Ivory 
skinned, and docs not easily (an. Tlicir heads are Jong, and face* long from 
chin to brow; hair is light goiderv — reddish ycUow; the beard is light in 
color -and thinner than that of Mediterraneans. Eyes ate generally blue or 
gray, rarely brown; nose is narrow, long and prominent; stature tall, rarely 
stout. They occupy most of the northwestern Europe. Scotland, the Low 
Countries, Denmark, Scandinavia, and Germany. Die Nordics and Medi- 
terraneans arc similar in »u many characteristics that strong probability i> 
added to the evidence from the prchbioric relies to confirm the interpreta- 
tion of a common origin. 

Die Alpine race has a brachyccplulic head, round or short face, back 
of head nearly straight from the neck. Nose is often broad, and pointing 
Out or turned op; chin less prominent than in either race above. Hair is 
brown to chestnut; eyes gray to brown; beard darker and ampfe. The skin 
is dry, whitish, parchment-like, rc.vcmbrmg that of an Oriental; stature 
medium, tending toward a heavy, jrocky build. 

Genesis of some race ehorocleriidc*- It hat been pointed out that sun- 
shine, hot winds, and lack of forest and clouds would tend to give die 
Mediterranean a darker complexion than other Europeans. His pre-Eure^ 
pcan home would also give hint a set in that direction. A W'arm climate is 
said to induce early sex maturity and cncoura^ early marriage. Both results 
shorten the growing period and nuke for short stature and less muscular. 
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rugged physique. Smoothness of bone, frequently noted, results from just 
these limitations. The dry, dusty air would pvc advantage to a small mouth 
and a narrow, short, turned-down nose. 

In like manner the fair complexions of Nordics arc ascribed to a long 
period of residence in meager sunshine. The cold, slow season seems to 
give to most high-lcmpcralc-lautudc people a late sex maturity; hence the 
longer growing period and the greater stature so universal among Nordics. 
The long face may go with this circumstance also Big bone and frame with 
notable muscularity arc other results The long, ililn nose ensures that frosty 
air will be warmed somewhat before it gets far into the system. 

Comparative progress o# the three races. Just as these races were dif- 
ferentiated physically in large part by the conditions under which they arose 
and developed, so their industrial and commercial life was inllucnccd by 
the environmental helps and hindrances; and there seem to be also as 
marked differences in dicir spiritual development, which may be related to 
the stimulus of geographic conditions. The dominant factor influencing 
progress may have been climate then, as it seems to be today. Several other 
items of environment, themselves cliroalically determined, were significant, 
namely, foresu and possible crops, wild life, and freedom of movement for 
commerce. After climate, resources that might be used or developed were 
importam; and third, disUibution of land, water, valley, plam. and moun- 
lain, as these influenced communications and contacts with neighbors, 
plaj-cd its part. , c 

U seems reasonably probable that ultimate progress should be greatest 
where the condiUons of life stramed but did not overstrain man’s powers, 
where a tension would be set up between the man and his opportunities, 
where subsistence wxiuld require and requite labor and thought. In Paleo- 
lithic lime there seems to have been but litUe dillcrcnce in the sLiges of 
civilization reached by the people in central and those in wuihcm Europe; 
but in Neolithic times the peoples pulled far apart; and in histone b"*® 
have again diverged but in quite the reverse ditccuon At first the .Medi- 
terraneans far outstripped the more northern races, but in the last two 
millenniums the norlhcm races ba« far outd.vunccd the souilicm 

As conditions change, races and people change, for men must adjust to 
an altered environment. Most groups uU advantage of the changes, profit 
by them whether they arc in material oc in culture, m resources or m human 
trails, cuMoms, skills, and arts. 

Along Ihc moigin. ol area, octopirel by these three stMallcJ races ate 
mUtores made by intetmarejlng and intetmmgUng Jottioas o any one of 
the races more or less Uolaled from oilier pares became d.lletenloled m 
many .ass, nnlU now there ate sceeial nations .ith their o.n eliarnctet- 
isl J in rich of the race areas, and scs-eml nations that conu.n pontons of 
two or three races. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This chapter has traveled over most af Europe and has swept through 
a thousand mUlcnniums. It has glimpsed the types of men inhabiting Europe 
at occasional dates and tried to catch something of their geographic relation- 
ships, their responses in personal adjustment and in modifications of con- 
ditions, their uses of resources, their movements, and their reactions toward 
or upon each other, and with rt aU. to trace the expanding connections 
between man and his environment, the strengthening of bonds between 
people and conditions. 

Step by step men have laid more and mote under tribute. At first a food 
supply seems to have been the only nccessiqr; then tools were needed, and 
chert quarries were worked. Shelters were adopted and adapted, and sys- 
tems of exchange were set up. As the ages passed, routes for movement of 
people gained significance aod several types of sites were appropriated. 
Diversity of occupation, of industry, “tnd of raw materials appeared. Men 
began to build of stone, of brush, and of logs and needed much more 
material chan when they just appropriated a shelter. They began to domes- 
ticate animals and planes, and to utilize further the surrounding life. They 
began to weave and to make baskets and pottery. They established relations 
with fiber as well as food plants, with clay as well as with flint, They carved 
bone into tools, made paiols of ocbers, and figurines of clay and stone; they 
started their arts by using these new maictials. They made improvements in 
their tools, made boats and ropes, and began to ^h in the sea or to find 
tracks across narrow waters. Tlwy made better clothing and to do so had 
to cultivate flax, weave wool, or mat hair. New devices, new processes 
sUenglhened their grip on their surroundings. They found copper, tm, zinc, 
gold, and later iron; and greatly improved theli tools, dishes, armament, 
and art, also their industry and construction. They found new means of 
transportation, overcame space and tune, worked out new routes, improved 
old ones, and in almost every move extended their teach or lightened their 
hold on things nearby. 

Beyond the scope and aim of this chapter lie the historic steps that were 
taken. No great breaks occurred between the prehistoric and the early 
historic or between the early Imioric and medieval or between medieval 
and modern. No generation ptob^ly noted any great changes, but slowly 
out of one stage came the next, until the inventions and adjustments of out 
century dominate the scene. Steainboats, railroad trains, automobiles and 
planes, telephone, telegraph, radio, ^ television have entered, developing 
perhaps at a quickened pace, but as less surely from past achievements. 

^ Always man has responded to his environment; always he has increased 
his response. Always he has gathered his food and his property from widen- 
ing fields; always he has better adjusted himself to climate, to topography, 
to soils, to mmetals, and to livmg otganisms. And always his civilization 
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has risen, sometimes slo^vly, sometimes rapidly. Can it be that one can 
measure (he cisilization of a people by the perfection of the harmonics 
between the people and their physical surroundings? 


QUESTIONS 

1. What grounds arc there for saying that "Civilization can be measured 
by the grip man takes on his physical environment"? Cite illustrations. 

2. Will all men ultimately pass out of the nomadic stage of civilization? 
SVhy? 

3. In the past men who were nomadic were in the Paleolithic and 
Neolithic stages. Is there any reason why modem nomads should not attain 
the iron and steel stage, as industrial groups have done? What diUcrcnces 
between ancient and modern nomads can you indicate? 

4. Do you sec any tendency for any of the three great races to displace 
any of the others? In case of such displacemcot would there be grounds 
for alarm? 

3, Is it fair to discuss the progress of the three great races in Europe 
atone? Why? 

6. Wliat is the evidence for thinking some of the older types of men have 
persisted and mingled their blood with one or more of the three great races? 
How good is the evidence? 

7. Why have these older types of men ^ven place so largely to the three 

great races? „ 

8. What U the basis for the belief that race ui Europe may mean little 
more than adiustment through a tong time to an indueneing environment? 

9. What aids to progress had Mediterranean people? Discuss several and 

note their relative values. , 

10. Which conditions favored and which ones hindered the progress of 
Nordics in northwest Europe? 

11. Discuss geographic reasons for the great shift in the relative ira* 
portance of Mediterraneans and Nordics in the last two millenniums? 

12. \Vhat favorable and unfavorable circumstances had the Alpine race? 
What reasons can be suggested for iu migrahoa from the mountains to the 
nortlicm and eastern lowlands? 

13. What IS meant by race? What has environment to do with race? 
Distinguish from ruulon. From langtuge. 
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CHAPTER 5 


changes and Conditions induced 
by State of War 

'Tiiumphj are equal ta <kfeau Khea tticir fruit consists in 
Umentation and boundless hatred of the world." 

— Aooosr voy PtATCM (1796-lSJJ) 


Inlroduetieh. A war like World War I or 11 produces many conditions 
and changes that have to be considered in a geography course. World 
War I was so far past wlica the 0rst edition of this book 's-as in preparation 
that many of its eilects had been mellowed and a relatively normal se(>up 
had arrived; but this revision is coming so closely on the heels of the second 
war that many nations of Europe are stiff not back to prewar conditions, 
Tliey were also more disturbed than in the first cataclysm. 

tnasmuclt as this book draws its main divisions from climatie types in 
^'hich each country is treated by physical subdivisions, Its main lines ate 
ttoi seriously disturbed; but wben a war muchine gets into motion, its 
activities and Uiose developed in opposition make profound changes in 
buildings, roads, bridges, harbors, the distribution of men and industries, 
and the direction of many industrial and economic activities. It is the pur- 
pose in this chapter to trace some of the items in the geography of war 
much as one would trace the geography of colonization, commerce, or 
agriculture. 

Friction— economic, sociolo^, and ideologic — between group.s of hu- 
man beings seems to make wars necessary; but the wars have little lasting 
cQcct upon die course of histoiy- War is not ideal; it Is incidental, often 
promoted by myth or jealousy and not by any clear vision of true goals. 

Boundaries. National boundaries have been modified in several ways. 
People have been transfened from one place to another by Right or force. 
Millions of French, of Russians, 3t>d other Slavs were brought as laborers 
into Germany. Boundary lines themselves have been shifted until great areas 
oC icrntory long in one nation have been placed within the limits of another. 
Unless the people occupying such areas arc now permitted or made to move 
elsewhere, they must change their nationality and allegiance. Croatia, Bessa- 
rabb. and parts of Finland illustrate the case, although both CroaUa and 
Bessambb bad been transferred more than once before tlic recent war and 

a 
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its postwar adjustments Lilcwisc. the departments of Alsace-Lorraine hate 
been moved again, once each way in connection with World War II. In 
some cases, whole republics and national units were transferred bodily to 
nations having entirely different forms of fiovernmcnl and economic organi- 
zation. Note Estonia, Latvia. Lithuania, and East Prussia. 

People were transferred great distances within their own bnds by 
govcmmcni decree. As the hostile German armies advanced into U.S.S.R.. 
Germanic farming and industrial communities in the mid-Volga area were 
uansferted and settled in far eastern Siberia. A similar number of Jews, 
perhaps a million, were gathered from European Russia where they were 
accessible to ihc Germans and iraospoticd to a new Jewish colony. Dir» 
bijan, north ol the Amur River. About 10 to 12 pet cent of these were 
moved before the war. Such changes as these create minorities and minority 
problems; in some instances they redirect commerce, because active indus- 
tries are involved in (he transfer. 

Dlrploeed pertonx. Cosely related to some t>f the boundary cJunges U 
the problem of displaced persons. As io China where 30 million citizens 
fied before Japanese armies (tom the coast provinces to the western interior, 
so in Poland., Czcchoslovalla, Russia, and France, millions of refugee 
crowded the roads leading to safer places as hostile armies invaded their 
lands and cities. Many moved into unfamUiat parts of their own country, 
arriving penaiiess and nearly destitute, without work, frequently ill from 
exposure or lack of food. As time passed some of these refugees returned 
home. Many had lost their homes or farm equipment by fire or demolition. 
Great cumbers could not returo. Some went beyond therr own catiosel 
borders with no plan to retuni. 

Health, food, clothing, hovising, and labor problems follow such hordes 
of refugees. Unless they Can be readily absorbed by their adopted communi- 
ties — and milUons cannot be so assimilated — they enter the catalogue of 
displaced persons, or D.P.’s. Those hailing outside their own lands en- 
counter linguistic, cultural, and often reUgious difficulties. They become a 
political minority. In any case they help disturb or unbalance the economy 
of the community into uhidi (bey come. 

Agricultural ehonges. la 1937 it was stated that in the early thirties the 
normal annual agricultural ratpui t>I Britain would feed her people only 
six weeks. The First World War simulated a small agricultural revival and 
a little increase in cultivated land, but not until the thirties was there real 
progress. Yet by 1939 Britain still produced less than one-third of her food 
consumption, men U-boat warfare in World War II cut imporution down 
to almost nothing, many changes came quickly, such as increased drainage 
under Drainage Acts, plowing and planting of grazing lands and of much 
pasture before iis scheduled rotation time. Intensive culuvaiioii, use of high- 
grade fertilizers, and crop improvement followed. Agriculiura! experts cir- 
culated everywhere to advise fanners. Labor was regulated, wages fixed. 
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cverydiing possible was mechanizcdj and by 1943 tillage area was increased 
50 per cent, mostly at the expense ol permanent pasture and former road- 
sides. Crop improvement was such that 50 to 100 per cent more of wheat, 
barley, oats, and potatoes were produced than in 1939. Britain learned 
what she could do to supply her food needs; not nearly enough, but far 
better than she did 30 years before. This emphasis has not seriously cut 
down her industrial output. 



luly's amculturo was ml slimulatcj and improsed by Ibc war; but 
armies, conpled with occasimiaJ deeivscatcd injnty 10^= £ 

:SreS rnSterpTm r.ttnctin.S' W„ sbatteted the tesu.« 
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of generations of building, and \c3ti will still be necessary to restore to 
their former clliciencs the means of commerce ifl Europe. TTJC ports cl 
Chcibourg. Bergen. Brest. Dun^trl.. Bremen. Hamburg. HaiTC, Aniiserp. 
Genoa. Marseilles. S'aples Rotterdam, and many lesser ones suffered enor- 
mous destruction One can pet some idea of what iJ meant to European 
commerce to hate the ports all but useless, when be recalls that Europe s 
commerce mlh other conjincniv aas larger than that of the other fi'C 
cpniincnis among ihcitvsclscs 

Not only w-cre piers and dciclu nacd. and isarehouscs and storage build- 
ings demolished, but harbor machinery, cranes, trams, elevators, lugs, and 
fire equipment were often pul out of use Railroads, automobile and truck 
toads were bombed and tom up to render Utem useless; rolling stock was 
\s recked, bridges blowm up, and overheads blasted to make them to fall on 
highways below. Hundreds of miles of ihc best truck and tall roads in the 
world were systematically demolished mile by mile. If enemy efforts were 
not sufficient to destroy ail, retreating armies, even on their own soil, emn- 
pletcd the work by djiuraiiing each bridge as they parsed it. Heavy trafTic 
and lack of repairs played their pan. This wreckage was accomplished in 
the Low Countries, in France. Italy, Germany, U.S.SJI.* and lo a less 
extent in Poland. Austru. and Czechoslovakia. 

Shipping of all belligerent coast counuks was as nearly destroyed as 
possible. It was not enough to smash ships of war, but all merchant marine, 
passenger, and pleasure craft fell before the war aacblae. Germany and 
Italy were most severely crippled, but England. France, and the Sether- 
lands were very bard hit Norway saved nuny of her vessels by keeping 
them away at sea or in faretgn ports until the Ll-boat and torpedo menace 
was subdued. 

In 1941 it was admitted (hat commerce between North America and 
Europe had been almost destroyed. The piwposc was to check commerce 
in war supplies, food, and the movement of men; but when shipping for 
these purposes was destroyed, u was gone for legiumale trade for as many 
• years as it takes to build and equip an adequate merchant marine and a 
passenger senkc. As a check oo tare of recovery, it is reported that in 
1947 the United Kingdom built thirty-seven ships; this was more than the 
total bu2t by s« other European nations, Sweden, France, Netherlands, 
Spain, Denmark, July, plus the United Sutes and the British Common- 
wealth other than the United Kingdom. 

Public buildings for govetnmeoi use, for school, church and hospital 
purposes were often damaged but usually as accidental targets. Industrial 
plants and the accumublion of stod^s for use in them were aiucked. Many 
tanks of petroieum products, coal p3es. ores, and partly processed ma- 
terials fen under the destroyer's hand. Residences were damaged more 
than were factories. Whfie much of this is individual or personal loss, the 
total eifect is destructive to zutnna] economy. 
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Roads, ladroads, baibors, and buil^gs have been cxtensncly repaireJ. 
but ihis repair uses materul lhat mi^t otbcrvbc go inu) new comtnjction. 

Movement of industries. Even before the Cennans reached the U-S S.R > 
many of its heavy indusCrks, particularly (hose for star equipoicnt, uere on 
the move to and beyond the Urals. Such iraosfei comiaued unul Cennany 
withdrew (TOtn Russia. These industrial plants have lutv ex returned but con- 
tinue to operate with many new ones crecud in the Urals, in the Kuznets 
Basin, and even farther cash Gennaru attempted as in World War 1 w 
move French mdustiies from ttoribeasiem France into Germany, and Bel* 
gian industries into western Gerrtiany. Many plants in Poland and Czecho- 
slovukia were moved to places more agreeable to Germany; others were 
manned by management and labor sympalheuc with the Germans. Some o! 
these Slavic plants have been returned. Poland acquired industries cast of 
her new German boundary, the Oder-Ncisse line. Industries flourtshiag m 
southeastern Finland and others blossoming out in Estonia and Latvia be- 
fore the war are now in U.S.S.R, because of the iucorpoiaijon of temtoo' 
into the expanding Russian dotaain. Such transfer means no new site for 
the plant or for its material bvil a diange of markets and other commercial 
relations. Mining was very much checked in the Rhine Valley and in the 
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Saar. In Lorraine it was all but stopped, but in the Urals both iron and coal 
mining advanced; the latter vtas doubled during World War 11. Swedish 
production of iron ore increased, and both Sweden and U.S.S.R. propose 
to continue output on this higher keel Some of the German and French 
mines were sabotaged with water or explosions; others deteriorated widi 
disuse. A great job for the industry is to get these mines back into produc- 
tion. The task is not wholly gcogiaphic and is made more diiTicult by 
political taaics and national jealousies. 

Urged by the necessities of the war tltc Russians developed a combustible 
shale near Kuibyshev and Saratov on the V'olga. Its production rose in 
1942 to nearly 15 million tons which were used in part for the development 
of pow er and heat Many kinds of mining and mineral extraction and reduc- 
tion were stimulated to phenomenal heights during the restrictions of war; 
others were more or less impaired by disuse or by the forcible transfer of 


tabor. ^ , 

Redlreet«d aconomte activities and service. During the war thousands 
of industrial plants in Europe turned from the production of consumer and 
producer goods, for which they were built, to the manufacture of war equip- 
ment; from civilian clothing to army uniforms and arms, from machmes and 
autos to planes, tanks, bombs, and rockets. This direction of production can 
be and has been reversed now in many pbnts. New pbnts built for war 
indubUics have not yet aU been transformed. In fact, not a few arc deterio- 
rating for lack of care and use. Some wHI be a total loss. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulties hampering economic recovery stem from 
the collapse and faUurc of German production, 
nished to trade, coal. iron, steel, clicmicab. and ceramics, and 
articles from these fundamcnlal matenab; at present inany of “e a 
products arc not avaibbic even enough for home u«; and none lor «port 
as before the war. Thb situation deprives both west 

or great quantities of raw and semi-raw roalciials as we flowed 

machines, appibnccs. gadgets, and consumer 

l™ w,^t to cost- Sod. a tiryioe «P »' 4 meded in 

Ogricolltral, fotost, ond mining ptodods tom d>" d“> “* 


m bod. tost and west tot opposes ^ continent. 

«t. dttongh Germany or even eS™ S^nmeme between 

has come almost complete cessation of the lonn 

the rural eastern and the industrial western 5^Jro^Jn^^. 

During Ute war millions of P"""'“ ^nstties. \Vhen Russia took 
mg counuies into Germany to * 3p,,„ ,„,eibly dUplaced 

over parts of Germany, some of i„ R„5,ia. 1. is 

and with diousands of „„„ so displaced end required 

estimated that some 10 million persons are 
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10 work in RuiSia for U S.S R Any such posiwar dKplaccmcnt of labor ba> 
its effect on diilnbution of Ijb«»r ami markets m all countries concerned. 

Incentives and blueprints ol industry arc not back to prewar Icscls. and 
impending postwar changes m distributions of factories and men hinder and 
delay the return of prewar harmony and clhcicncy in production. Mean- 
while, European trade » critically curtailed So much in industry in the 
modern world hinges on mutual trust and rcctprocal commercial exchanges 
that condiiwns and procedures of the above description present the usual 
response to geographic conditions and hinder the best national uses of 
cnsiconmcnt. 

ConservoHon ignored. In mining and quarrying, and to some extent m 
agriculture, the feeling dial Uic "ends (total war) justify the means” led to 
vicious anti-conscnalion praetkes in cxt/actiie indostrics. Soil was "mined 
out” la many places, stock was sacrificed by slaughtering Urge herds of 
dairy cattle; carefully bred hogs and cgg*pouIiry were used for meat. Ilius 
herds and Bocks built op through scores of years for special purposes were 
totally sacrificed for current needs in Dcniiuik, the Ncthcrbnds, and w a 
less extent in other countries. It will take years to restore toils, minos, and 
stock to the useful conditions of prevor economy. 

National rteeverUs. Nations least upset by war are first to come back. 
Sweden, Spain and Portugal. Switzerland, and Turkey, all neuuaU, are 
already running on a fairly even keel. Of those disiur^d, Italy, the Uiw 
Countries, and Norway arc foremost in rceoicry. France has beert slower 
in many ways, but her coal production has already surpassed prewar level, 
and her industries are being sysienutically rehabilitated. Czechoslovakia, 
not so severely damaged as Poland, b recovering with great speed; Poland, 
partly because of her newly acquired former German induvuks cast of the 
Oder-Neissc line, has reported production nearly restored to prewar level. 

Hungary b making very slow progress. She has had an inllaiion period 
similar to that follow ing World Wat I and still has liille assurance of stabil- 
ity. The failure to restore the Danube to prewar status, even though its 
freedom for trade is stipulated in atl peace treaties of riparian nations, 
cripples trade among Danubton states. Austria is on relief, and Gennon 
economy b a menace to all central Europe. Shortage of raw materials 
seems to be the greatest ^ographic factor, but political unrest is still an 
important obstacle to recovery. 

The human factor. Feimeating and quatdying the solution of all material 
problems in European recovery b the human factor. Each man with bis 
training, personality, character, and attitude toward life b part of the en- 
vironment of every other man. Social unrest and emotional instability have 
developed in the minds of European people during and since the recent war 
as after World War I, but these products of the second war are larger and 
more serious than those of the first; more time and probably more conscious 
effort will be necessary (or recovery from them. 







The defeated fulions v,crc so (horoushly and obstously conquered ihsl 
die rank and file in Germany and Italy know that they were beaten. France, 
PobnU, Czfchoslosakb, U.S.S.R., England, and to a less degree other 
countries ate conscious ot the material blight of war. Miilions of people m 
Europe ace faced daily with depressing pbysicat conditions. Add to these 
the mental depression provoked by the tremendous loss of life, both military 
and civilian, which cut into almost every family, plus the ravages of bungee, 
exposure, and consequent disease, and one gets a glimpse ol the state of 
mind that pervades the masses. 

Slime people feel that it makes little difference now what happens. Others 
confess impotence to do anything thal wjU help the situation. Some drift 
into crime, some into despondency; many are too disheartened to work, and 
others see no point in working. 

The simple physical destnrctioo is only a small part of the trouble The 
millions of broken families, the loss of leadership ihrou^ Hquidalion 
of liberal, et^cknt men and women, the exile of others, the phjsicaJ and 
intellectual starvation ot students, the future leaders; and malnutrition, cold, 
poverty, have all been factors in the mental depression. Those who joined 
tcvivunce groups underground or in alien bnds Jived hunted lives, and 
found adveniure and patriotism in sabotage ot the existing bw and order 
They *CTC the most courageous, resourceful, and far-seeing citizens of iheir 
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country, and great numbers were lost for present Icadersliip. Tlie current 
uncertain political and economic ouUool olTcrs little hope and kindles no 
ambition. The spiritual losses to man have l>ccn more serious than the 
physical. Rallying points for recovery of morale, spiritual vision, and enthu- 
siasm have been destroyed; such physical means as schools, churches, and 
libraries arc in many localities in ruins These dUhcarlcncd, truslratcd 
people arc those wlio must use the tools of recovery 
Moves toword eoSporotion. Tlic tide of natmnalUm so rampant between 
the two wars has had a serious jolt. It has failed to work. The idea of a 
league of two or three nations has not given the security needed. Many 
schemes for federations, unions or broad treaties have arisen: some dare to 
suggest that the only security vvoiih having is In a le.vguc of all the nations 
of Europe. The war has shown that nations with confidence enough in each 
other to establish trade ircalics. cooperative leagues, economic unions, or 
some inlcmaiional cooperation fare best Cooperation on the cronomic 
level seems the most natural starting point. Nations hesitate to yield any 
national sovercienty for a political union; but the need of economic and 
commercial federation and coitpcfailen is obvious in the present rccon- 


structK'c effort. , . , ■ .... 

Geographic differences between national 
ot «uch cooperation. Vat>ing suiBhinc, wioA and tainlal » ilh ihcir c malic 
influence.; scarcily or abundance ot mineral, (otcsl. and fno s i i 
countrici; river highwaje. moumalit pasac. and open seaports; all uiialrer- 
ablc gcostapbic dillcrcnccs. constitule reasons lor leagues, “"‘o”*. 
lisci. and tnJe agreements. Such dillctcnccs have ten amor^g Ihe Brsr 
reasons tor commerce; they have also provided Ihe background 
invasion, Ihclr, and usurpalion; but the ensuing destruction has de'eamd rhe 
purpose el Ihc aggressor. Perhaps the time U ripe tor carctully OTisidcred. 
honest, reciprocal trade organiralions as a beginning ot ledctalion 

Nations should know each other, know the.t intellectual. 
well as economic resources and should build 10 

common good. If geography has any political lesson, i is exchance 

nation can live as richly unto itself as it can by ® iipniion to these 

of goods. The wars, particularly the last, have 

international relations; and the crop of plans for unions, ‘ ^ • 

meats from “Union Now" to “A United States " 

“World Federation" is one of the lewaiding harvests of World War II. 


jample of wbat can be done. 


I The Oeotlux aereemeat is a 
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Part II 


LANDS HAVING MEDITERRANEAN 
CLIMATE 


GENERAL SURVEY OF MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 

Kleditcrnincan lands have great similarity, for much of uhich tbeir cli- 
mate is responsible. Ho^vcver. minor departures from the typical climate 
occur. Portugal and northwest Spain have some characteristjcs of marine 
climate, but they have a winter rainfall, scanty over all but the higher parts, 
and tlte warmth characteristic of the latitude. Because of its size the tnlerioc 
of Iberia has a continental range of temperature ond inblowing winds in 
summer, reversed in winter: unlike the large continental interiors it Is never 
cold and does have Mediterranean winter rain. As cliere are less cli/fcrences 
of climate between Spain, Portugal. Italy, Albania. Greece, and Turkey 
than exist between any one of them and states farther norilt, so axe there 
less dilTerenccs among the people of these states than exist between any of 
them and any people farther north. 

The vegetation across all of Portugal, a narrow strip of southern France, 
and eastward through Asia Minor is of the Mediterranean type, a unifying 
factor, climatically determined, and clearly indicating the justice of treating 
these six countries together. France nowhere has Mediterranean ever- 
green vegetation and everywhere else has summer rains. Very little of 
IVance lilongs in this section, whereas wry little of Spain and less of 
Portugal could be left out. Adriatic portions of Yugoslavia and small areas 
in the southeast have esergreen segetation, but even these parts have sum- 
mer rainfall and most of the country has the severity of near-continental 
winters and deciduous forests. The people are not Mediterranean but Slavic 
Alpines. The small groups of non-Mcditcrrancan peoples, Albanians and 
Turks, are in as typical Mcditenanean climate os any and could not be 
omitted. 

All through their history these Mcdilcrrancan lands hate struggled to- 
gether. TItcy were a commercial unit until America was discotered. They 
were rcpc.ttedly under the same political ^imc. Peoples have migrated and 
blended in these states until the some Mediterranean race U found nearly 

7 » 
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e\er)-ubeic. Languages are al) Aryaa, except those of the Basques and the 
souU groups of •Mbanians and TurLs 

Culture, as v,eU as cisalkatioo. ads-anced more or less uniformly across 
this group of slates and steadBy pulled a»ay from the rest of Europe. No 
doubt the considerable physical sol^ioa from other European peoples H'as 
a factor ia this unity of progress. 



CHAPTER 6 


Spain 

The Sun once stood &UlI; the uhccl of fortune never. 

— COMEZ DU Qulvi^u 


GENERAL 

Position. A most obvious item in Spain’s situation is its contact tsith two 
seas and proximity to luo continents, llic long shoreline on the Mediter- 
ranean has ahvays given it a flavor that the purely Atlantic countries have 
never had; and after the lure of the Pillars of Hercules overcame its ancient 
portentous restraints, Spain's touch upon the Atlantic gave the people an 
outlook and quality iltat Italy and Greece never possessed. Dut in the main, 
its land boundaries have been barriers and have led to isobtion from bolli 
benefils and injuries that proximal continents from lime to time have olTcred. 
The Pj fences have been a more eflcciivc barrier than have the Straits, for 
Spain has been in respect to both plants and animals, including man, more 
African than European. 

For 400 years Spain was considered a part of the Roman Empire, but in 
spite of this contact the Spanish people were always on the outskirts of 
Mediterranean life and culture. Lacking the climatic stimulus that seems to 
have kindled intelligence and incited nervous energy in the Near East, they 
failed to develop a parallel master empire within their own borders. By 
virtue of the position of the Iberian Peninsula far west in the Mediterranean 
world and the obstruction offered by the Pyrenees to the north the people 
missed much of the influence of Reformation and Renaissance. 

While a growing commerce in spices, amber, and peacock feathers was 
drawing out the best in the cast Mediterranean lands, Spain, far off the 
highway, lagged behind. Dut when the New World was revealed to Colum- 
bus, as if with a flash of long-suppressed energy the two nations of this 
western peninsula, Spain and Portugal, came into their own and in a hun- 
dred years made manclous progress in exploration, exploitation, and 
domination. As the nations of northwestern Europe entered the lists with 
their niorc vigorous spirits and better methods for commerce and coloniza- 
tion, Spain and Portugal were soon surpassed; and now for a hundred years 
both lands have been again somewhat off the main lines of commerce and 
»1 
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uade which have been leading into central Europe. So geographic position 
has shifting values. 

Geology. Some of the foundations for the present geography of Spam 
were laid many millions of years ago Builders have long found valuable 
building stones in the Archcaa granites of the Salamanca region and have 
utilized slates produced from the eariier sediments by the intrusion of these 
granites. On the flanks of these and other ancient rocks were laid Paleozoic 
sediments, including carboniferous coals which were folded into mountains 
at the end of the Paleozoic era during what is called the Herejnian Revolu- 
tion. Here in Spain the great central massif consists of roots of the Hercy- 
rian system. This block was separated from other parts of the systerahy dia- 
sirophic movements which drowned intcrv'cning sections beneath the sea m 
early Mesozoic time. Mesozoic and Tertiary rocks were deposited around 
this old core; great beds of the Tertiary were laid across it until now more 
than half is buried beneath these younger rocks, which, distnbuted in neatly 
horizontal layers, furnish the soil for much of the uplands. In the latest of 
geologic tcvolultohs, these younger rocks were folded into the Pyrenees on 
(he north, the Sierra Nevadas on ibe south, and the Catalonbns on the 
northeast athwart the Ebro Valley. At this lime the coal of the southwest 
provinces was folded; and in several places igneous intrusions caused heated 
waters to segregate (he mercury deposits of Atmadcn, the silver, lead, nod 
zinc of more southern provinces, and the copper sulphides of Rio Tinto. 

So recent are some of the mountains that they still axe youthful, lofty, 
rugged, even snow-capped, and afford fine mountain scenery and recreation 
grounds for the native people aod tourists. So long have great areas of the 
central Mesela, or table-land, been subjected to erosion that they present 
very old, grandly rolling, peneplain topography with scattered monadnocks 
or serrate ridges where harder rocks have been more durable than the rest 
These peneplain areas are the great grazing lands of ceatral Spain, the 
country where dry farming b practised, the home of extensive wheat fields, 
olive groves, and, in the southwestern part of Spain, of the cork oak. Cork 
is produced even more abundantly in the Guadalquivir Valicy. 

Soils formed from the decay of the rocks differ somewhat on the diSerent 
kinds of stone but much more with reference to climatic condiuons and 
vegetation cover. Sandy and micaceous soib on the granite areas in the west 
and northwest are the best lor the great forests which have helped produce 
them; red and yellow clay soils, formed in a drier climate under grass, make 
the best wheat fields; and loam soils, composed by the streams and laid 
along their valleys or as deltas at their mouths, serve the most intensive 
agriculture. These areas can be irrigated m part and make possible the 
sugar-caw asd beet lands of tbe coastal plssas and the vegetabfe and flow«- 
gardens of Valenciaa, Aiicartcao, and Murctan plains. 

According to the latest studies in soils these Spanish soils belong to the 
chestnut-colored types developed under conditions of insufficient moisture 
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and meaner, patchy forest cover. Htcy arc Jow in humus because the cli- 
matic conditions favor its oxidation. They vary in color from the gray 
earths to red tints. The former, around Madrid developed on Pleistocene 
deposits, arc almost white to feeble gray and represent the products of the 
senti-arid conditions. Red soils, according to Itaman, may be found in the 
vicinity of Salamanca, Valladolid, and on the Pyrenean slopes. These red 
soils characterize slightly moistcr conditions tlian the gray earths. Spanish 
upland soils arc of mature types. 
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Clays and loams furnish the basis for the many brick and tile manu- 
factories that provide the plain, red tile and many-colored brick so much 
used in Spanish building, and also provide the body for the ornamental 
aziilejos Cglazcd and strongly colored tile, a gift to Spain of the Moorish 
occupation) and the pottery for which Seville and its vicinity are famous. 
Seventeen great laciotics produce their beautiful wares along the west side 
of the Guadalquivir River. 

Of all mineral products bituminous coal has been mined in largest value. 
A good grade, in part anthracite, is worked in two regions, the Oviedo- 
Lc6n-Palcncia region in the north, and the Ciudad Real-Cordova-SeviUe 
region in the south, the former producing over four fifths of the total. AH 
Uicse beds are in rocks of Pennsylvanian and Permian age. In spite of this 
leadership, the coal-mining industry and production arc quite msignificant 
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agriojlmre in a substantial, creditable way. Little valuable scientific litera- 
ture has come from Spain. 

Climate. Although Spain is here discussed as having Mediterranean cli- 
mate, there is mu^ diversity. Qiniate of tiircc types, marine, ,Nfcdiicr- 
rancan, and continental, leads to dislinctive agricultural and domiciliary 
responses. In much of llie nortbwcsicm part (Galician Hills) there U a 
raarinc type, damp, bleak, cold, with violent northerly gales during much 
of the winter, ample rainfall aii the year, and scarce warmth enough for 
comfort until June and then during lilUc more than two months. In these two 
summer months, however, it can be most charming, and some travelers 
say here is the best place in all Europe to spend July Kendrew names this 
Galician climate the West European coastal type. These provinces enjoy 
this climate because of their proximity lo the sea. their situation in the belt 
of the westerlies, and their position on the windward side of tlic land. In 
thU part of Spain the houses arc built more securely and snugly than in any 
other; better roofs are necessary, more glass and less open porch, tighter 
wall.s, and belter facilities for heating Clothing is generally made of wool. 
Deciduous forests grow readily, and the usual evergreen vegetation of the 
of SfMln is almost wholly wanriog. Com. introduced from America, 
prospers better here than elsewhere. Chestnuu and hardy fruits, especially 
apples, pears, and stone fruits, fioutisli in die Gabcian-Cantabrbn regions. 
Many of the people live by fishing for salmon and sardines. While the land 
Is generally hilly, the density of population is as great as anywhece except 
in the Itcst eastern and southeastern plains. Ihe Galician Hills and the 
Cantabrian Old Mounuins arc two of the regions into which Spain is 
divided for study. 

Extending from the eastern end of the Pyrenees southwards, coastwise 
and round the Cartagenian comer to Cadiz, and spreading 20 to 50 
miles inland over lower lands occurs the best Spanish Mediterranean cli- 
mate. The “warming pan" of the western basin of the Great Sea contributes 
much heat to this strip of land. Lowcr-Liliiudc sun-shinc u also partly re- 
sponsible for the warmth. Since the land u in the lee of the interior plateau, 
it is in general dry all the year but has some tain in the winter months. 

Here the vegetation is Mediterranean OTtgreen, Uiough rarely condcr- 
ous. With date-palms. apv«, and sugar-cane along the souUi coast The 
general doncss has encouraged irrigation, and die mountains not far inland 
have been sullicicntly high lo bring to their own slopes rainfall enough to 
male much itrrgation possible. With this supply of water have come inten- 
sive agriculture, floriculture, vegetable gardening, and, in Valencia, rice- 
growing. A denser population than elsewhere « here possible and present, 
and a higher ty pc of social life and rcvponstbihiy has grown oo( of the public 
interest and clover cooperation necessary for the best dnelopmcnt of irriga- 
tion, Houses of brick, plastered, whitewashed, and covered witli red Ulc or 
flat earth-roofs, arc usually grouped tn villagci and towns and not scattered 
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on the farms. These cool houses serve the peasants well in the mild climate. 
The lack of rainfall and the abundant sunshine with low relative humidity 
combine to nutture the salt industry m several places along the east coast, 
on the Balearic Islands, and near Cadiz. The water is led from the sea into 
shallow evaporating basins, as the water vaporizes, the salt is left on the 
floors of the basins to he shtcLed, dried, and prepared for market. In this 
Mediterranean climate bell are two more of the Spanish geographic regions, 
the Catalotiian Hills lying across the mouth of the Ebro Valley and the 
Eastern Coastal Plains. 



Over the Meseta, more than half of Spain, the clhiMtc a lypicafly conti- 
nental, esen though the peninsula b only of medium size, The winters are 
dry, cold, windy, and dusty. The meager rain falls in the winter and spring 
in preparation for summer crops. April b ibc most delightful month on 
most of the Meseta. The usual conditions for a continental climate are 
augmented here by 2,000 to 3,000 feel of altitude and by abrupt slopes 
from the coastal lands up to the plateau surface. Inblowing winds seeking 
the warm, interior, low>ptessurc area arc cooled on the border slopes, there 
precipitating most of their mobture. and hence they have little to give when 
they reach the interior. The plateau b so warm that thb partly dried ait is 
rewarmed and rises high o\cr the interior, so high before cumulus clouds 
form chat much possible precipitation b rcsapoiizcd in falling before it 
reaches ihe ground or b waited off the plateau before actual condensation 
can occur. In wimcr, cold descending air can bnng little rain; hence it has 
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been saiJ, "From Zaragoza (ov.ard LcriJa il U very Jry, walcricss, Afri- 
can.'’ a phrase ^^llich aUo eharaceeiizci ibousanils or square miles of upland. 

Sinec lliese uplands urc an old erosion surface and generally dry. tlieir 
best use is for dry fanning Many thousands of acres arc green in the spring 
with winter wheat, which grows with the spring rains and is hurried on by 
the .approaching dry summer to an curly harvest. Such drought-resisting 
trees as Uic olive cover uthcr thousands of acres; in many places wheat b 
grown between the row-s of uhves. and in ocher places grapevines. Rye and 
barley ore subsidiary cereal crops used mostly for forage Legumes — peas, 
beans, and some alfalfa — are grown partly as a rotation crop, partly to be 
plowed under. Ihb latter step b taVen only where a turning plow is used. 



Probably 80 to 90 per cent of the plateau fanning b done with a simple, 
spreading plow. This country is adapted to. and would amply repay, tractor 
gang plowing of the deep, overturning sort; but its interior siiuation and 
continental climate promote conservatism in fanning as well as in religion 
and government. Many upland houses arc adobe with thatched roofs. Some 
arc clustered in wjualid villages; others are scattered among the farms. 
Simple dirt roads tramped by many donkey and human feet radiate from 
vifljgc to vilfage and village to farm. EveryMy waJks to and from his work. 
Irrigation b not common on these uplands, for the higher mountains are 
not frequent ctoogb to condense and prccipiulc the necessary water. The 
Meseta constitutes by far ihc largest of the regions of Spain. For study it 
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may be divided into Eastern Dry Mesela and Western Moist MeseU. Much 
of the western division lies in Portugal 

It should be understood that these three climatic types have no distinct 
boundaries. Since the elements of cUinate vary gradually from place to 
place, and the topography knows few sharp boundaries, there is a gradual 
transition from one climatic type to another. The rainfall becomes less and 
less in the Galician marine type, while the saoshlne comes more and more 
to dominate as one moves in toward the smoother plateaus. Similar transi- 
tions occur where the more severe interior conditions give place to the 
milder Medilenanean type of chmatc along the eastern and southern coasts. 
A fourth tjpe of climate is found in very limited areas on the mountains. 
Here, as the altitude increases, the table-land chmate gives way to mountain 
phases in both the Pyrenees and the Sierras and to a less extent in the 
mountains which rise from the plateau itself. On some of the lofty slopes 
forests respond to the increased ralofaU of rnountaifl climates and com- 
pletely clothe the slopes, only to be supeneded at greater aJliludes by snow, 
ice, and ewn considerable glaciers. Three mountain legiotis are recognized; 
the Pyrenean Slopes; the Guadarrama Sierras; and the Andalusian System, 
consisting of Sicna Nevada young mountains as iu chief ranges. See Regions 
on map. Other regions delimited mote by topography and geologic history 
than climate are the Ebro Dry Valley in the north and the Guadalquivir 
Plains in the south. There ore left the Portuguese Lowlands to complete the 
Iberian Peninsula. They will be described under Portugal 

GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 

No country lends itself better to a regnal approach than Spain. 

The Meseto. Two thirds of Spain,' indeed of the whole peninsula, is the 
Meseta, a plateau of ancient rocks very much eroded and half covered in 
two large areas, one the upper Douro basin and the other southeast of 
Madrid, by Ten'iaty and recent sed'unents. Its average height is about 2,500 
leet. As it is the core geologically, so U is the center agriculturally. Its 
people practise grazing and large-scale fanning. Spain is cssentiaUy a rural 
land and agricultural production its mainstay; 46 per cent of its surface is 
cultivated and over 40 per cent is grazed. Some of its mountains and steep 
valley walls arc lotesl-clad. Its people are bound closely to the soil. Little 
of manufacturing has ever come to lift them from the soil, so there they 
rema'm where the conditions put them when they first left a purely nomadic 
life. The climate is not generally dry enough to eliminate cropping the soil 
Of to force nomadic stock-raising. Nor docs the climate encourage diligence, 
proiAdcnf ihriH, sad camaseKe. 

The story ol the arrival of the agricultural regime began to unfold a 
thousand years ago. The Moors of Berber blood were a pastoral people 
here among a pastoral people, but they found much more opportunity for 
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sedentary agriculture on the Meseta than they had known in north Africa, 
and they became the agriculturists of Spain. They introduced several new 
CTOps from the Near East — almonds, dates, figs, oranges, rice, and sugar- 
cane — and practised selective breeding of livestock. 

Early Iberians and Visigoths were pastoral and moved their herds of 
sheep long distances for pasture. The Berber was, in Africa, an even more 
nomadic shepherd and availed himself of the conditions in Spain by organiz- 
ing to perpetuate his hold on the oontadk; regime in addition to developing 
his marvelous systems of ullage and irrigation. Migration of shepherds with 
their flocks was due to the shaip contrasts of climate and of topography 
between dilTercnl parts of the country, difTcrcnces which made semi-annual 



changes in pasture lands desirable. Tbe direction of migration from south 
to north in the spring and back in the fall is seasonal, following the migra- 
tion of the sun’s vertical ray which causes the alternating rainy and dry 
seasons. 

Shepherds had developed local organizations for centuries, but in 1273 
Alfonso the Learned assembled the shepherds of Castile and gave them the 
name Mesia with a charier conveying many rights and perpetuating many 
laws and privileges the local groups had enjoyed. Some of the sheep routes 
had their southern ends in the GuadaJquivif Valley, in La Mancha flhe “dry 
lands”) , and even in Murcia. They led northward, receivuig tributary routes, 
intercommunicating in the central part of the peninsub, and ending in Ledn, 
PaJcncia, Segovia, and Navarra. Many sheep reached the slopes of the Pyre- 
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oees Sooie flocks trcvelcfl 200 lo 300 rate As Oie autumn approached, 
the retuiD uirgranons began The sheep were raised ptimai'ily lor wool, whi^ 
was clipped soon afler ihe migration began, washed, carried on carts north- 
ward to the northern ports, arid shipped to England and Flanders. 

During the next two and a half centuries this industry flourished and 
menaced the crude agriculture of the litde white, squalid villages in spite 
of iu contribution of meal, wool, and labor to their inhabitants. By the first 
quarter of the sixtEcnib century the records of the royal toll-gates, where 
the sheep were counted in order lo determine the pro rata tax assessments, 
show the number of the sheep to have been as high as 3 millions; but by 
the middle of the century the number had begun to decline. This breaking- 
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Up of the Mesta and the migratory system of stock-raising grew out of a 
conflict between the shepherds and the riring towns with their agricultural 
interests. The village was necessary to aid in the marketing of wool and as an 
outlet for surplus sheep. Villages were encouraged lo buy sheep both for 
food and for local Bocks; as the village thus served the Mesta, more and 
more it gained relative strength, raising many of its own sheep, and the 
Mesta lost its market. Sovereigns thus lost their income and struggled hard 
to recover it; but with the increase in population the growing use of the 
land for cultivation was ineviuble, and the decline of the Mesta was con- 
tinually accelerated by the growth of sedentary sheep-raising and cattle- 
raising. In the latter part of the ei^teenth century, the encroachment of 
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“enclosures'* of the true farmers upon the sheep paths and grazing grounds 
of llie migratory herds had become so serious that the Mesta collapsed. 
Enclosures for gardens, wheat fields, vineyards, and olive orchards, as well 
as for the non-migraiory stock, obtained the right of way, and the stage of 
nomadic shepherdism passed in favor of true agrarian occupation of the soil. 
However, the land did not then revert in any general way to peasant owner* 
ship. During the past century many steps toward diversified and intensive 
agriculture have followed. 

Meseta agriculture today produces wheat, especially in the moist north* 
west, barley and chick peas, olives and esparto grass in the south, and many 
grapes in the southern valleys. 011v«s and almonds are scattered over much 
of the upland. The grapes are gathered to the growing cities of Madrid and 
Toledo. Esparto is cut and dried mud) as is hay. Large quantities are made 
into paper; more is twisted into cords and ropes. The cords often ate woven 
into baskets very convenient to fill w'ilh cartli, sand, or produce to be placed 
on a donkey's back. Smaller cords are woven into the staple matting com* 
mon on the lloors of Spanish houses of all classes. This grass is grown 
because of its adaptation to the dry climate and because its tough stems 
and leaves resist the wear put upon them in a dry region better than do 
many other coarse fibers. 

Madrid, the capital (1,141,000), has bad a rapid modem growth. It is 
isolated, for it has neither natural highway nor resources, yet it is central 
in the country. It spreads most casually os-cr the old topography of the 
Meseta. limited only by the sucam, a small branch of the Tagus, along 
whose banks arc the Palace, a new cathedral, the railroad station, beautiful 
parks, and drives. It is conservative yet animated by government, university, 
opera, and palace life. Its govccnmenial functions, buildings, and connee* 
tions have recently expanded greatly. Additions are ftcquenlly made to the 
city, and Madrid has a modem political city aspect, lu industries arc very 
limited. In the ci>U war, 1936-39. there was vicious and wanton dcsuuction 
of the dty purely for political reasons. 

Toledo (26,000) on the Tagus River is about 40 miles south of Madrid 
and in many respects has a more desirable site. lu only fame is due to its 
wonderful sword blades and iu cathedral. Valladolid (116,000) near the 
Douro is about 100 miles northwest of Madrid and is a typical Meseta 
town. There are many such towns with a population of 10,000 to 30,000, 
a palace, church, or some other noublc historic building, towns which 
sene as local market towns or district capitals and draw tourists to see their 
fine old edifices. 

Th« Guodarrama Siarra. A rugged mountain system of old granite and 
metamorphic nxks rises in ridges and masses with occasional peaks 7,000 
to 9,000 feel hi^. Slopes are too steep for cultivation, but attain altitudes 
sullicicnl to catch the rain and therefore become clothed with deciduous 
forests. This sierra extends between the Douro and Tagus rivers from Por- 
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tugal easttt-ard beyond Madrid and is a marked area of heavy precipitation 
in both suromer and winter, ft is small and does not hate much irrigation 
and power value, but it is a conspicuous landmark m the mid-Meseta, and 
a source of good lumber. 

Golieion Hills. The Galician HOls inclmk that northwestern comer of 
the peninsula, about 10,000 square mOes. of ancient crystalline rocks 
(Meseia in type) drained by the Minho River. Its shoreline is much in- 
dented by submergence with the ria type of embayment. lu capes are rocky, 
rugged headlands. The coast towns of Vigo and La Coruna are not well con- 
nected with their hinterland. The altitude varies between sea level and 3,500 
feet, and the climate is rainy, nmine. temperate. This sort of climate forbids 
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citrus fruits and most of the typical Mediterranean vegetation but encour- 
ages most temperate-zone trees and crops. Com is the main cultimted crop 
Stock-raising furnishes cmploymcDl lo many people 

Anchovy and sardine fineries arc well supported off the northwest coast 
where the waters are coolest, making Vigp a packing and commercial town 
Pyrenean Slopes. This rc^n contains the highest points in Spain, though 
not the most rugged, pand scenery There b little cultivation because of 
rainfall deficiency. Sheep pastures are abundant and grazed both by great 
transhumance and lesser uaasbumance. Lumbering belongs only to the 
higher slopes. Little or no mineral wealth b known. Roads wind along the 
steep salleys and pass oser lo the Frd^ side, and two railroads also cross 
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ihc mounlains in tunnels, one cast of Andorra and one west of Pic du Midi 
(“Southern Peak”). The lower slopes are irrigated somewhat, but the best 
waters are taken down to be used in the Ebro Dry Valley. An interesting 
picture of a small part of these Pyrenean Slopes will be found in the section 
on Andorra near the end of this chapter. 

Contabrion Old Mountains. The Cantabrian Mountains are a continua- 
tion of the Pyrenean structure and slraligraphy, but lliey wore not raised so 
high and lienee liave not been eroded deeply enough to expose the old 
resistant rocks which make up a large part of the exposures in the Pyrenees. 
They have become more mature in slope, receive suiricicnt rain at all sea- 
sons to be forcsi-clad and, where cleared, to support grazing, dairying, and 
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agriculture. Seed and stone fruits, wheat, com. tye, and legumes grow excel- 
lently in this region. Apple cider is a common drink. Individual farmhouses 
provide homes for many industrious farmers Minerals are known in work- 
able quantities. Pyritiferous iron ore, the most important, is smelted at 
Oviedo near northern coal fields, and is shipped as ore with zinc ore to 
England from Bilbao and Santander These are active modern Jiarbor towns 
full of llie noLsc and industry so rare in Spain. Bilbao (208.000) is lire other 
leading iron-making centert if operates with tniporicd coal. 

£bro Dry VaUoy. The vaKcy of the Haa Rhvr is partly strmrfttrj/. it is 
a broad lowland ^twccti the Pyrenees and the north edge of tire Meseta; 
hence it is well shut away from rain and would normally bo steppe. But the 
limiting mountains catch the rainfall and return it to the valley. Sediments 
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of late Tertiaiy age have leveled up ihc itnictuial valley floor and made a 

^ ne m'eltrag snows of the high Pyrenees beneficently send their waters 
lauching down over broad alluvial fans and great flood-plain terraws and 
bottoms. Irrigation and agriculture have flourjshcd here since an early date. 
The sexy dry climate made irrigation essential, slopes and water supply 
were most inviting, and man responded by developing on a large scale 
terraced and irrigated agnculturc. Wheat a the roam crop, but fruits and 
vegetables share generously. In recent years the dcsclopnicnt of hydro- 
electric power to share the expense of irrigating the land has opened up 



larger irrigadon possibilities, and the government is doing much to extend 
development. Land under this type of agcicultuie yields five to twelve times 
as mu^ in crops as does the unirri^ted. Saragossa (266,000) has a com- 
manding situation on both trans-Pyrenean railroads and on the Ebro River. 
It enjoys its opportuiuties in the midst of great huerlas of irrigated wheat 
fields and fruit orchards. Cssar Augustus, whose name has been modified 
into the Spanish name of the ciQ-, diose well a city site. 

Catalonian Hills. This re^on is a long mountain barrier between the 
Ebro Valley and the sea. Wdiile never tugged and completely breached by 
the Ebro, it may properly be conudeied a branch of Pyrenean chain. 
Geologically it is intimately connected with the Pyrenees, but topographi- 
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cally it is more like the Cantabrians. 'Hie region ne\-er has a rainy season 
and is not well covered with vegetaUon. Only its lower slopes can be irri- 
caled; hence the region makes sli^t coninbution to ihe national economy. 
Ils fields yield grapes, olives, cork, and vegetables for Barcelona Rocky 
headlands extend to rhe sea, with small deltas atjd coastal pbins between, 
and these are cultivated intensively. 

Barcelona (1,109,000) is the leading uidusUial and commercial city of 
Spain and one ol the greatest on the Mediienanean coasts. U b prosperous, 
spacious, progressive, cosmopolitan. It has been able to make a splendid 
harbor o( iw coast, though mostly artificial, on the Great Sea highway. 
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When founded, Barcelona sprawkd on the shores with ils feel in the water, 
a fishing town. A section was walled and loitified. Now the wall b down, 
the city b thoroughly modemtted and has climbed up the valleys and inland 
over the fooihiUs for residences and parks. While the city b 75 miles north 
of the mouth of the Ebro River, it b the outlet of the great valley and of 
much of northeni Spain. Its indusCiies also reflect its position. It has local 
hydro-electric power, imports coal, iron, and cotton, manufactures glass, 
chemicab, and flour, and preserves fruit from local resources. The city and 
its province arc well isolated phyucally, hbtorically, and even linguistically 
from the rest of Spain, arc in close contact with active, aggressive France 
and Italy, and have developed a regional consciousness strongly anti- 
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CasiJian. In 1932 Ihc region requested and was granted an autonomous 
government 

Eastern Coastal Plains. Extendinf akwig the coast almost continuously 
from Barcelona to Almeria are fringes of coastal and delta plains. They are 
separated into two paru, each about 175 miles long, by the spurs of the 
Andalusian System 

In Valencia and Murcia the streams afford opportunity for irrigation, and 
man has marvelously adapted his methods to the use of these waters. Ter- 
races are very common, and for rice culture thousands of acres are enclosed 
with mud and stone wails, so they can be flooded at the proper times. Rice 
is the only cereal produced in sufficient quanlit»s to be profiuibly exported. 
Flowers and vegetables are grown here in wildest profusion. Huertas, gar- 
dens with a network of canals fed by diverting a whole river back in the 
fooiliills, arc among the most attractive and inicrcsling sights. In these states 
other cereals in addition to rice and wheat arc grow n by irrigation: oranges, 
grapes, and almonds, exported to England, add to the beauty of Valencian 
gardens', the figs, chestnuts, Siberts, onions, garlic, and peppers enter into 
Spanish export lists but are mainly used at home. In these irrigated areas 
the density of population often exceeds 2.000 per square mile. 

The towns of the south and east coasts use btge quantities of Mediter- 
ranean sea foods, cuttlefish, sea cucumbers, clams, and 5sh Catholic dietary 
reflations encourage lishertcs and (be importation of fish. Totvns of these 
coastal plains are numerous but never targe. Valencia (fOS.OOO) excels all 
others and engages in local industries, using the citrus fruits, olives, and 
cereals to prepare extracts, marmalades, salted olives, oil. and flour. U is a 
beautiful city in the midst of rich gardens of vegetables, fiulU, and flowers 
and is typical of this irrigated Coastal Plains region. Murcia (210,000), 
Cartagena (97,000), and Alicante (74,000) ore south of the mouotaia 
spurs. Murcia is near the foot of the mountatns that furnish the water, com- 
manding a large alluvial valley overflowing with luxuriant vegetation. Each 
large irrigation project produces a huerus and a town. Alicante and Carta- 
gena are coast towns, the fatter with a good harbor and coiumensuraU 
commerce. Nearly all Spanish towns of 30.000 or more are along the coasts, 
and these plains have a generous quota. 

Andolusian System. The most comf^cx geologic structures and most 
inspiring scenery of Spain are in the Sierra Nevada, a portion of die Anda- 
lusian System. This region lies between the Guadalquivir Valley and the 
Mediterranean; it extends to die Meseta on the northeast and to the Medi- 
terranean Sea on the east, where its structure passes beneath the water and 
emerges in the Balearic Islands. The reader may refer to Chapter 2 for other 
structural connections. 

This region U lofty, 5,000 to 10,000 feet, culminating in Mulbac6a, 
11,500 feet, and intercepts the wrinds enough to have an appreciably greater 
winter rainfall than the plateaus and vaUeys near. Its streams have carved 
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deeply and grandly, and forests fias-e tried to cos-cr the higher slopes with 
deciduous trees. Some of the large valleys within the mountains are pros- 
perous. Granada (155,000) stands in such a rural >al!ey Wltile the crops 
and scenery around the city are interesting, the hfoorish pabce. Alhambra, 
is the greatest attraction. Sugar-cane is grown in the valley among orchards 
of olives and almonds and extensive vineyards The cane is earned in a cable 
tram across the mountains 35 miles to MoUil, where it is manufactured into 
sugar with other cane from several delta fields along the coast. Many mod- 
ern toads penetrate these mountains, linking towns and rural valleys with 
the coast and great valley to the north, hfdiaga (259.000) on the coast is 
a grape market as well as another sugar town. The mountains rise behind 
it in solemn grandeur and send ihcir »aic« down to refresh Ihc vineyards 
and gardens, Malaga grapes are exported to many foreign lands. Grapes for 
raisins and table use are trained on espaliers (horizontal trellises of living 
trees), because branches are not subject to so much change of temperature 
as are walls and wires. The dry mellowing climate of many terraced slopes 
Improves (he quality of grapes throughout the Mediterranean coast. 

The Balearic Islands have gardens and intensive agricultural activities 
Progressive people with many foreign contacts surpass even the Catalonians. 
Poultry flourishes on the islands. Outstanding are two breeds of chickens, 
the Black aad White Minorcas. 

Guadalquivir Valley. With a master fault along the north side of this 
valley the depression is explained as tectonic. After the fault let the floor 
down, waste from the Meseta and especially from the rugged mountains to 
the south was washed into the valley all throu^ late Tertiary time and a 
broad plain was built. Long sandbars, built by the waves across the mouth 
of this valley, shut a targe lagoon off from the sea. Sediments have been 
poured into the lagoon for centuries, but it Is filled only to the marsh stage 
Its low altitude gives the valley warmth but prevents rain, and the bordering 
slopes have little run-oS; therefore much of the plain is steppe or waste 
land. Where watered it is most productive, raising more olives than all 
other parts of Spam, and many excellent grapes 

Because Spain has more land climatically adapted to olive culture than 
has Italy, it produces 50 per cent more olives. Great numbers are packed in 
jars, but even larger numbers are pressed for od. The oil industry yields 
100 million to 125 million gallons per year and centers around Cordova 
(143.000), while the packing for table use centers at Seville A connected 
series of geographic adjustmenu occurs in the nature of the olive, whose 
leathery leaves and dense, hard stems arc prepared anatomically to meet the 
drought, and whose fruit juices arc Oils, hence slow to evaporate Manv 
Spaniaids eat the olives and use flie cA as a food, a diet which may account 
in large pan for their obesity. Since some tart substance is necessary to 
counteract the oil, the Spaniard grows grapes among his olives and in the 
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light wines finds a salUfaciory drink to cut the oil of the olive; thus one 
industiy becomes a complement of the other 

Like the oily olive, many kinds of nuts can meet the aridity of the climate. 
Almonds arc very widespread; hazelnuts and large, delicious filberts arc 
cultivated over many acres. Chestnuts flourlrii best on sandy or alluvial soils. 

Seville (348,000), the master city of the valley in art. industry, and com- 
merce, is the only city that approaches \tadrid as a social and cultural 
center. The recent King Alfonso preferred his palace at Seville. It is a gem 
of Moorish construction w-ilh gardens, running water. lattices, colonnades, 
and porches. Stabetiform decorations, used freely, are copied from the 
frequent eaves. Imported plants are set profusely about the pabee and by 
virtue of water and care they growt luxuriously. The harbor receives ocean 
vessels and is the only river port in Spam. Rio Tinto copper ores arc ex- 
ported through Huelva and Seville; the latter is the leading cork market of 
Spain. Seville's pottery, tiles, and azulcjos have been mentioned. Other 
mining is done in the valley, and Cordova handles the lead ores- The tax 
assessor of Moorish times counted there 260,377 houses and 10.000 man- 
sions and palaces. When one thinks of Moslem families he can easily en- 
visage a city of a million people, nearly ten iimc.« as many as the modern 
city contains, Cfidiz (Cades) (76,000). on a sandspil across a bay of tlie 
coast, has a good aod historic harbor, but it is not deep enough for more 
than coastwise vessels. It has had a continuous history, under the same 
name, for more than 3,000 years. Built on an island for defense among 
hostile people, the tosvn did not allow its encircling waters, a natural moat, 
to fill up until late Roman times when protection was no longer needed. 

THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 

Communications. Because the peninsub is not large and is nearly sur- 
rounded by navigable waters, llirough routes across the country have been 
slow to develop. Lack of a master, radial, or converging system of river 
valleys has cheeked the development of a centralizing transportation pattern. 
Strong relief, particubrly the mountain ranges, has made road-building 
difficult and expensive. The abrupt rim of the Mescia and the 2,000-3,000 
foot difference in altitude between coastal pbins and ports and the great 
interior upland have also imposed considcraWc difficulty on cross-country 
road construction. The Romans built a few roads during their residence of 
400 years, fragmenu of which can still be seen in the Douro and Ebro 
valleys, but actually internal communications in the modem sense date from 
the beginnings of railroad construction. 

No navigable waterways serve the country, except the Guadalquivir, 
from the sea to Seville. Only small craft travel on any other river. Canal 
travel has never been introduced, mainly because there is so little water in 
the interior. France, a smaller country, has over 25,000 miles of railways, 
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^vheKas Spain has aboul 8,500 France has 4.500 mjea of navigabic rivers 
an<J 3,000 miles of canals. >*hich Spam has noihing to compare. 

Since 1927 many good automobik roads have been built, about 60,000 
miles in recent years, and automobile transportation and trucking have 
developed as a result. Some ol the newest roads arc among the best m 
Europe. Cement rock and limestone for crushed rock roadbed arc both 
abundant in Spam but are not jcl widely used. 



RoUfoad otid sfMfnihip walk of kbrfao. (Adopfad from ro.trooif pwblkrtY) 


In the days when the little haibor ol Palos would float any ocean vessel. 
Spain had plenty o( harbors and many more roadsteads or poorly protected 
bays which could be improved. As the size and draft of ships increased. 
Spain did little to meet the new conditioas. and the country was soon out 
of the commercial game except at the river port, SevjUe, the northwest 
harbors, and two others that have been improved, Barcelona and Bilbao 
Still thousands of coastwise trading craft and Ashing vessels use small har- 
bors as at Santander, Cartagena. Valencia. Cadiz. Malaga, Alicante, and 
Huelva. Several of these harbors have small shipyards. Spain’s foreign com- 
zoerce is yery small, for tao /lutdamental reasons: it has but UUle to sell 
and no large buying capaciQf on the one hand, and not much harbor facility 
on the other. Its 1,000 ships of I nulhon tons’ burden carry 3,000,000 tons, 
about one third of its foiei^ commeTCe 
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In such a topographic setting as Spain presents, airways would seem to 
offer relatively exceptional opportunities They arc developing slowly. The 
Iberia company, with a radial airline pattern central on the capital, sched- 
ules flights between Madrid and peripheral points, such as coastal cities, 
Dalcaric Islands, Canaries, Spanish Morocco, and Lisbon in Portugal. Like 
Spanish railroads, most airports and equipment arc still backward and 
inellicicnL 



AUcanIfl. o» from Sonic Borboro HOI obo*0 ibn Tbo ^niei borb^ U wnU proincind by 
tw* ortificSol brPoV*oi.f.. B-porfi or. I.n.^ «»*«. «o»l. o«d olb.r producli. (By 

Ewing Calloway, KV.) 


Industries. Industry, commerce, and agriculture measure a nation s eco- 
nomic status. For centuries Spanish industry has been essentially the prepa- 
ration of agricultural products for food and the partial preparation of some 
minerals. The people have not been spurred by the seasons to enter enthu- 
siastically into industry; hence their manufacturing has lagged far behind 
that ot many of their northern neighbors Local gristmills, sawmi Is tan- 
ncrics. brick-kUns (over 2,000 pbnts). rock-crushers, anil lune-kitns to 
make lime for whitewashing the bouses, constructed to work up 
materials and to prepare them for local markets, are common over all the 
country. Many windmiUs and small mule-power plants grind flour, meal. 
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and Slock feed. Electric power plants, many of them h)dro-eIectric. have 
recently been erected These came hi response lo a call for more and better 
illumination, for local power in small mdustrics. and also ihrou^h a con- 
servation move 10 save the wood so long used as power fuel. 

Cordova is the center for an acihe leather industry inhenicd from the 
Moors. Wine is made la some vineyard areas in part for export. Besides the 
coal-iron industry near Ov icdo and Inin, the hydro-clectric industrial center 
described under Barcelona metiis attention 



A «iM Mllar. fid v>»a««gro«Ma. bvl cool. dry. epotiooc. ond timplo. iCowrfosy 

PoKonoto MsoomiI del Torurao) 


Economic conditions. In general, Sp^ has for a hundred years been 
classed as a backw'ard nation; but there has been through all this time a 
political, social, and economic cbuUitioa whidi, in 1931, culminated pobti- 
cally in the newiepublic, and socially is educatioaoi, agrarun, and religious 
reforms. 

The civil war in 1936-39 delayed Spanish development, and recovery i> 
far from complete. Much property was damaged and life destroyed Agri- 
culture, industry, transportation, and foreign trade sufieted. How much 
this strife was prompted by the gcogcapbic ptoxjmity ol Spain to North 
A^ca, whence part of the trouble came, cannot yet be estimated. 

Spain was vastly better off from an economic standpoint under the rule 
of the Moors than it has been since, but a modem Arab invasion and rule 
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v-ould be of less advantage. After the expulsion of the Moors there followed 
a long political and social decline and a dependence not on internal worth 
as formerly but on external acquisitions. The people seemed to feel Uiat the 
stream of silver and gold flowing from the New World would be perennial 
and would solve all tlicir problems, compensating for the losses sustained 
in the going of the Moors. Thb economic and political depression extended 
from 1500 to about 1814. 

Many of the factors that fostered the low economic condition of old arc 
still operating to retard progress — much infertile and poorly watered land, 
great obstacles to transportation and communication, the glamour of the 
past, miserable agricultural methods, and a none (uo stimulating climate. 

In the interim between World War I and Franco's civil war much agri- 
cultural machinery was imported. 11ic tractor and turning plow arrived. 
Irrigation was extended and many projects were initiated involving hydro- 
electric works. Spain has 2 million horsepower possible, only one fourth 

developed. 

Spain is predominantly agricultural and stock-breeding, a response to her 
climate in defiance of her mineral wealth. The industrial revolution matured 
very slowly because of poor communication with tlte countries in which it 
flourished. At present 4.3 million workers are on the land, .ind only 2 mil- 
lion are in industry. Of the 123 million acres about 52 million are cultivated, 
58.8 million are in pasture and hay crops, and 15 million arc totally unpro- 
ductive. Either the land under cork, mulberry, and nut trees is classed as 
cultivated or the trees arc scattered over pasture land. 

Areas with reasonable rainfall have the smallest land holdings. (See rain- 
fall map.) Communities here work out their own agrarian problems, for 
they arc far from Madrid. Areas of less but moderate rainfall, as in Guadal- 
quivir Valley, have somewhat larger farms; very dry areas have large estates 
for grazing; in the southeast rainless plains, where irrigation is absolutely 
essential, iioldings arc large because no small unit can promote needed irri- 
gation. Here most farmers arc renters or hired laborers, and much of the 
land produces three to five crops per annum. 

Diverse remedies for backward agriculture and poverty will need to be 
applied in the several areas after the whole problem has been thoroughly 
studied. As agriculture is Improved, labor can be liberated for industry. 
Agricultural production, low for several years, shows some improvement in 
recent years. The latest figures for grains (1945) were wheal, 1,687,180 
tons; rye, 526,930 tons; barley, 797,510 tons; com, 719,800 tons; oats. 
283,150 tons. Agriculture wa.s stimulated in 1946 by govcmnicnt action 

(а) making the equivalent of 5100 million available for loan.v to farmers. 

(б) approving a new agrarian law in the hope of breaking up more of die 
large estates and opening idle lands for the benefit of die small farmers. 

Trade. Foreign trade, which 200 years ago was largely export of wool, 
lias been for many years too strongly importation; but die larger production 
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of olive oil. cork, and early vegetabks and the beginnings of the rise of 
domestic manufactures, togelhet wWi die decrease in the import of silk, 
rice, and cotton have helped to turn the babnee. 

Tariff barriers, formerly erected to “protect" infant industries and pro- 
ductkjii, have been Jouered, and trade agreements have been vigorously 
pushed, not so strongly with nadons most valuable for trade as with nations 
more or less sympathetic, such as Italy and Argentina. 

SotioJ geography. Spanish people are gregarious. As a rule they do not 
live in isolated far^ouses but in rural viUages from ubteh they go out 
to their rural occupations. Scanty water supply has been very important 
in brmging bmilies to dvteJI together. Another factor is die “commons,” 
public pasture and water for cattle and sheep, an institution inherited from 
nomadic days. The fear of marauders has pbyed its part. The water supply 
could be incrcas^ by drilling deep wells 
on the farms, for the structure and 
rocks are often well adapted to the use 
of dnlled wells. If wells could be drilled 
on (he Individual farms, the old'tune 
attachment to the “commons'’ would 
be broken down, and the great waste of 
Ume going and coming one to three 
miles on foot or donkey between town 
and farm would be eliminated. Farms 
arc usually so small that two or three 
families could live socbbly around a 
common well. 

Cooperatives and communal organ- 
izations enist in many forms, most fre- 
quently in agriculture; rarely in grazing, 
irrigated and pasture lands, and in fish- 
ing. Such a system grows in bolaicd areas where rather close interdepend- 
ence among families persists. 

Out of some 27 million people. less than 30 pet cent are in cities of 
30,000 and upward; 70 per cent arc in small towns and rural viUages; very 
few live on farms. In the United States, 40 pet cent of the people are in 
cities of 25,000 and upward, and wore &ao ba}l ihs remainder are on 
farms, Spain's populatiem trend has been markedly cityward in the last 15 
to 20 jcim. Twice as many cities now havx 30,000 and over as in 1932 
Eight cities have over 200,000; twelve others have over 100,000 and 
twenty more have between 304100 and 100,000; Greater Barcelona has 
2,301,000. 

Most of the forty larger towns and ettks are within 50 miles of the 
coast; and all the dhtricu having a population of 125 per square mile or 
more, except htadrid, are less than 30 miles from the sea, tacts which 
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emphasize ihc influence of ihe sea on population density. The areas of 
sparse population come down lo the coa« only where mountains extend to 
the shore or in the marshland of inhospitable deltas as at Huelva and Palos 
at the mouth of OJicl River. Compare the population density and relief 
maps to ascertain the influence of relief. Which is more potent, relief or 
water? 



The rural village home is usually built of pressed brick or stone, white- 
washed, covered with thatch of straw, com fodder, grass, or brush, with 
red tile roof or occasionally in the dry south witli little or no roof. Houses 
have often but one story, because it is easier and simpler to build thus, 
and arc frequently arranged in lonp rows with common walls between 
them, a narrow cobblestone street in front of them, and little gardens 
behind. Often a belter house is built around a court or flower garden with 
the rooms of the house side by side along the surrounding wall. House 
rooms share space with carl and tool room, granary, poultry house, sheep 
and horse stables, and other rural accessories. If this series of quarters 
docs not completely enclose the garden, a wall tills the gap 

As in aU warm countries the siesta, or afternoon rest, is a custom which 
brin^ the people together for gossip and games. It will persist as long as the 
sunshine is suong and abundant and the air dry when warm. Business 
houses close; many kinds of employment cease for two to three hours after 
lunch, and the men and women do noltetum to work until three oclock. 
Of course then they cannot stop for the ni^t at four-thirty or five o’clock 
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as our workers can. Work continues in many quarters until seven or 
eight. This habit establishes the dinner hour at nine to ten in the evening, 
which to a tourist is quite disconcerting. Because this program must be 
foiiowed six to eight months of the twelve, it is followed the year round 
except in the northwest, where it has no serious hold, again for climatic 
reasons. 

People. While one speaks of the Spanish people as a unit, one easily 
recognizes several race types and at least three languages, and finds diverse 
origins for culture, archilcciure, pbnts, wild animals, and domesti- 
cated animals. The dominant human type in Spain is Mediterranean, dark, 
dolichocephalic, and of medium stature, "niis may well be a result of posi- 
tion, in line with the general march of the races of Europe, and under a 
climate that emphasizes some of these characteristics. 

In the Old Stone Age men came to the Iberian Peninsula from northern 
Africa in two or three waves and apparently found Spain unoccupied. Ten 
thousand yean or more after these early tribes arrived. Neolithic stone 
industries came from the north, probably brought by men of the Cro- 
Magnon race. These were the artists who decorated the cave walls with 
their Ulustiatloos of the chase, their conflicts with wild life, and their agri- 
cultural practices; and at the same time revealed how dangerously the early 
people lived. There was a third invasion of the Old Stone Age culture and 
industry, this time well developed in notth Africa before coming, which 
spread over southern Spain and up the valleys into eastern sections. 

Spain later was the home of New Slone Age men who came first from 
earlier centers of the hfediterrancan race along the northern and eastern 
shores of the Great Sea. These people, combg about 5,000 to 9.000 years 
ago, brought domesucated animah and improvements in stonework, pot- 
ury, and agriculture. They were probably the people known to the early 
Romans as Iberians. 

The use of bronze was brought to Spain from the mountains of central 
Europe some 4,500 to 5,000 years ago by members of the Alpine race. 
Liking hills and mountains and findmg much of Spain more or less occu- 
pied, these dark, round-headed, rural immigrants moved into northwest 
sections of Spain and became the first settlers in the present Galician and 
Asturian provinces. 

Because of the tin in Cornwall and copper in Spain, Phcemcians came 
to trade as early as 1100 B.c.; and their early trade routes, among the very 
earliest converging on Spain, were laul out in response to influences suU 
■ potent in Spanish coaimercial life. In the third and second centuries before 
our eta, these SemiUc people made many setUemeats, of which Cartagena 
is one. Greek coloniteis and ttadm came to Spam in 500 to 600 b.c 

Romans, another group of the Mediteiranean race, modified by many 
invasions from the north, whose civilizaUoa the Iberians adopted, came in 
numbers for the conquest of a goodly land. Trade was the chief mouve. 
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^ but remains of their settlements — walls of towns, aqueducts, and roads — 
can be seen today in many plates. During the four to five hundred years 
that Romans occupied Spain, they gave the {vople another infusion of 
Mediterranean race which is Mill noticeable and a valuable addition to the 
Spanish stock. Roman major political divisions followed essentially the 
linguistic lines of today, lines that arc strongly physical and along which 
the nation would cleave were >1 to break up today into cast, west, and cen- 
tral parts. 



oy iro|an Ths sorff y«gri 
<8)t twlng Collowajr, N.Y.) 


Tlie Nordics came to Spain in the invasions by Vandals, Suebi, Alans, 
and barbaric Visigoths covering the years 406 to 419 a.d. The last ruled 
for nearly 300 years. This Nordic Wood, now wcD mixed with theMediter- 
rancan race, is still evident In the tall men of Seville and Valencia and in 
the fair peoples of parts of the north. 

The proximity of Spain to Africa and its fmc agricultural possibilities 
templed the Moors, who came as herders with oasis agriculture and con- 
quered most of the peninsula, utilizing the irri^blo southeast and the Ebro 
Valley for crops and the Castile uplands for their sheep. They also brought 
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the Moskm religion, strong govemmcni. anJ the rudiments of dry agri- 
culture. Coming from Africa. the> made their strongest impact in southern 
Spain. Cordo\a was tbcir capita) aod there the Caliphs built magnificent 
Moorish palaces and the greatest mosque in all Islam They never built in, 
or occupied so fully, the northern sections as they did the Granada aod 
Guadalquivir areas. MTicn tbek ponef declined, multitudes of true Moors 
and many men of mixed blood remained in the land. Thus the present 
people of Spain have their foundations in prehistoric races with infusions 
of Alpine, Nordic, and Semitic into the more abundant Mediterranean race- 
Oiroate and soil have helped to shift, mix, and fix these elements, until 
now much race unity appears throughout the country. 

The Basque is probably a remnant of one, perhaps the first, of the mi- 
graiioas from Africa. He has, because of his isobiion at the vvestero end 
of the Pyrenees, retained an old aggluiinatlng bnguage and a notable inde- 
pendence. not to say arrogance. Pride in his traditions and racial exclusive- 
ness continue to i>ecp him scparaic aod different from bis neighbors. The 
Ba-sques have thought ihcmseKes the only descendants of Adam and have 
claimed Basque was spoken in Eden, llieir eyes turn to centuries and 
conditions fat past. They scubbomty lead the same life as their fathers, 
are conservative and superstitious. 

lonsung*' Three languages other than Basque ate geographically sep- 
arated and preserved today. In Galicia, so separate from Spain and so 
close to Portugal that it almost became a pari of that state, the Ponuguese 
bnguage U spoken. Throughout central Spain, including more than half of 
the peninsula, the Castilian tongue b used. It b considered the true, upper- 
class Spanish, The Catalan tongue b spoken on a coastal strip from France 
as far south as Cartagena and the Balearic Isles. It differs more from Cas- 
tilbn than does the Portuguese but resembles southern Frcncb-Provcn^l. 
of which it b a branch. 

These three languages date in their present form from the anli-Moorbh 
struggle which rose in three geographic centers. The mountains of Galicia 
served as a refuge for many Christians who rose to resbt the Saracen and. 
because of their bolation from Castile and Leon and close connection geo- 
graphically as well as hbtorkaUy with Portupil, came to use ihe Portu- 
guese tongue. Castile, particulariy in the north, was a refuge for many 
more Spanish expelled from the south. They rose under the kings of Castile, 
united, and devoted their siienglb to the expubion of the Moslem Thi-s 
common struggle fused them and merged the dialects into true Spanish 
Aragon in the northeast was peopled by refugees who after Oeeing into 
France reasserted themselves and became the third nucleus of organaed 
oppoajikax FarJ? of ricse aaiis as it dcvie oat Moots fotced its laogusgt 
on conquered lands. Castilian thus advanced southward between the gorges 
and mountains that have been chosen for Portugal's boundary and the 
steep Meseta slopes that prevent free intercourse between Castile and ib 
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eastern neighbors; Catalan spread south os'ci the coast provinces. Unfor- 
tunately, because of these two north-south barriers, these groups of prov- 
inces have been commercially and socially back to back for 400 to 500 
years. Tlicy have had their eyes toward the sea — one cast, one west, and 
one south. The Basque language is disappearing, on the north in favor of 
French, on the south of Spanish, because the Basque autonomy has long 
been dissolved, and his territoty is on a highway which is becoming more 
and more important every year. The universal compulsory education now 
available in Spain will, as it overcomes the present 50 per cent illiteracy, 
tend to unify the provinces linguistically. As trade becomes more important 
titan defense, another basis for unity of speech will gain potency. 

Buildings, arthiteeture, and art. The long, checkered history of migra- 
tions and invasions has left a heritage in Spanish buildings. Roman walls 
and rOtids still abound, but very litilc of immediate pre-Roman remains 
can be found. Nor did the Nordics leave much permanent architecture, but 
ilic Moors were elaborate and distinctive builders. Castles of both Roman 
and Moorish si>le still pctch on hills and headlands. 

The broad overhanging roofs, in many instances with gentle slopes, arc 
especially adapted to the bright sunshine, heat, and meager rain Business 
houses and some factories, as well as residences, arc thus protected in 
parks artificial shelters are constructed of earth or rock for coolness and to 
house the soda fountains, dancing floors, and conversation seats In the 
nCKcr parts of cities streets arc broad and shaded. Barcelona lias hundreds 
of squares with the comers clipped away 20 to 30 feet to give more 
turning space, pemtit breezes to move more freely, and make the city look 
more spacious. 

In the warmer parts of Spain, cspccblly around Seville, Cordova, and 
Granada and in the mountains to the south, many people live in eaves or 
under ledges partly walled up. lliis custom affords the advantage of cool- 
ness in summer, shelter from winds and cold in winter, and cheap but 
permaneitt construction. Because of lack of limber and abundance of rock, 
the wooden house Is rare, while stone and brick arc common. A dry climate 
calls for large use of adobe, or even packed clay, for nails. An element of 
neatness, resulting in monotonous umilarity, is achieved by applying white- 
wash to rural and village buddings, walb, and fences. This requires the 
ubiquitous limestone quarry and lime-kiln. Granite and slate arc used in 
buildings, but beautiful red tiles made of the local clays are common on 
the better city houses. Through the central and southern part the colored 
aziilejos or glared tile furnish charming architectural variety. 

The Spanbh have used in art the materiaU they had — marble, granite, 
clay, iron, bronze, silver. Their jars and vases bearing characterbtic pat- 
terns arc large, numerous, and exquisite; metallic lusters are dbtinctive; 
their chmaware b good; their tiles for walls, floors, and rools ate often 
very artistic. Bui many substances used in other lands are wanting in art 
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here because unavailable. The same materials have been used through all 
three regimes, Roman, Moor, and modem — a use showing the persistence 
ol geographic influences. 

Because Spain was long under Roman induence and far trom the centers 
of the Reformation, it is mamly Roman Catholic in religion; and because 
of its unfortunate experience with Moslemism, it was for many centuries 
intolerant and bigoted; now there is no state religion and. theoretically, no 
laiored cult but complete rcli^os fceedom. This tolerance has been difli- 
culr to obtain and was impeded id its progress because of the religious 
contacts of previous centuries. Spanish arrogance and haughtiness mani- 
fested in colonial dealings are no doubt rented to the harassing and dif- 
ficult experiences with invaders expelled immediately before the rapid 
colonial expansion. 

Future. Spain is fast losing the quaint, old, and picturesque in dress, 
custom, and rural building. Roads, although still wholly inadequate, by 
opening up the country ha»e pennitted die people to know each other and 
to visit their own cities, and have admitted (he tourist into the more remote 
sections. Spain iS'Surpasscd in per capita railroad mileage by all but four 
or five countries of Europe, so difliculi has road and railroad construction 
been; but the autobus road has been tried out and is proving its worth. It 
will male great changes possible io commuoications. Both cducatloDal pro- 
grams and the sysuen of Uodholding have been studied with reform in 
mind and are being revamped along modem lines. When the illiterate half 
of the people can read and wriu and find an interest in public alTain, there 
will be twice the present enthusiasm and urge for political, social, indus- 
trial, and religious reform. Hope grows as men own their own lands, so 
these rural reforms are another reason Cor a modernizing of the Spaniard's 
outlook. Improvements in saoitalion, industry, and transportation with a 
vis'ion of things national and intcmatioaal must come iC the country is to 
keep up with world progress. The 1931 change from kingdom to republic, 
even ihou^ the monarch and monarchy were both liber^, is the result of 
a century of development and education. The civil war, replacing the re- 
public with a miliiary dictator, is another expression of the desire for eco- 
nomic and political improvement, coming too rapidly for growth and hence 
taking the form of revolution. This haste after long delay comes as a 
response to a flood of modem ideas rushing in from neighboring nations by 
modem means of propaganda after centuries of sluggish development in 
partial isolation. 

Two small geographic problems tie on the borders of Spain: Gibraltar 
and Andorra. Gibraltar seems to have come on the horizon of human 
activities as a Phcenician trading slarion and commercial outpost centuries 
before the Christian eta. Romans ventured beyond it about 200 b.c., but 
traders were previously forbidden to pas it because its horizon was fraught 
with mystery. Gibraltar is a sreat limestone rock mass, two-and-oae-ball 
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miles long and ilucc fourths of a mSe wide, rising about 1,400 feet above 
the straits it guards. It possesses conskleiable sandy foreshore on the west 
side and mucli less on the cast. The rock once uas an island; but through 
sand deposition to the north aided uplift, it has been lied to the main- 
land by a sandy plain about as large as the rock and by a dune area of 
equal size, boilt on the Spanish side of the boundary line. In the plain arc 
a Spanish town. La Linca, and several rums, soilnesses to the ancient im- 
porlancc attached to the place. Bcwccn La Linca and the great rock is 
a "neutral ground" stretching across die sandy neck. On the rock axe a 
Moorish \vall and castle and some other ruins. 





Such great significance was attached to die place os a guard to ship- 
ping that British oincers in 1704 took it and hoisted the Union Jack In 
the 200 and more years since diis last capture the town has expanded with 
its ill-adapted English-type houses; signal stations, forulkations, and great 
ammunition galleries honeycombing the rock have been constructed; watch- 
towers, batteries of guns, coal-yards, and, more recendy, wireless towers 
and commercial and tourist pkrs have been built. Its climate is attractive, 
and the rich historic a&sociatiims and commanding views have led to active 
efforts to make it a tourist point. 

Andorra, the last survivor of die Independent states of the Pyrenean 
valleys, is a republic of 5,500 people occupying 195 square miles spread 
over six mountain valleys and their slopes along the tsoundary between 
Spain and France. It is best reached from the Spanish side up the Segre 
Valley from Lcrida to Urgcl, then up the Valira into Andorra; but it has 
a poor road leading down toward France by the AriSgc River. Its close 
Spanish alDlialion is shown in its coinage, the Spanish peseta. Undisturbed 
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sovereignty dates from 1278, a Ume vnhcn little political units were the 
established type of organization Its isolation and physiographic unity have 
helped to keep it neutral and independent even during the recent civd war. 

The agriculture of Andorra corresponds to the three levels and types of 
its strongly glaciated topography. Excellent grass covers the high granitic 
plateaus or alps where ample rainfall is conserved in surface soil because 
of impermeability of the rock. Here are pastured the transhumant sheep in 
summer. Below the alps are broad, moraine-covered valley floors with great 
alluvial fans, and here are pastured the cattle, and the mares with their 
mule colls. Most of the permanent residences are schist houses grouped on 
fans or moraine terraces at this mid-level. Since many small areas in the 
glacially filled valleys are low and yet too wet for cultivation, they are used 
only for cattle pasture. An effective system of irrigation serves many parts 
of the mid-zone in the raising of forage crops; and the necessary coopera- 
tion in construction and management has encouraged a mutually depen- 
dent, helpful, friendly spirit among the people, hfeager rural industries for 
local markets are all that is possible in iodustrial life. 

A local elective council rules under joint suzetainty of the Spanish Cath' 
olio bishop of Urgel and the French Republic through the Prefect of Ari^ge. 
Because of its geologic and (opogra(^ie conditions. Andorra has no mining 
or manufacturing but raises sheep for nariet and a little tobacco for sale 
or barter. While its form of government has changed, it still is a fair sample 
of the t}pe of isobted states fostered by the topography and meager com- 
munications of a thousand >ears ago. 

Spanish possessions. Spain has had an unenviable record as adminis- 
trator of colon'ial lands. Alter (be voyages of Columbus great areas were 
taken possession of in the name of Spain or her rulers, and these posses- 
tkrns contributed treasune in almost fabulous amounts to the homeland 
Two lines of influence were set in motion. Money was so abundant that 
prices became very high at borne; and the people developed sluggish do- 
mestic and racial habits together with an egotistical business and national 
outlook that has set them back geoeratioos in the progress of races Colonies 
were so arrogantly administered and developed in such a spirit of exploita- 
tion that they ceased to have permanent v^uc, declared their independence, 
or were taken by other countries in war until Spain was almost stripped. 

In the adjustments of north African boundaries, some temtory has fallen 
to Spain; and several islands have long been under its rule The Canarv 
Islands, 2,800 square miles in area with a popidation of almost a half- 
million, lying in the Atlantic Ocean near the African coast in latitude 27' 
to 30’ north, arc two provinces of Spam They are largely volcanic and 
coral trade-wind islands, miserably watered in many parts and subtropical 
in clunaie, luxuriant producers of flowers, early vegetables, particularly 
tomatoes, and subiropjcaJ fruits such as hasanas, oranges, and dates. The 
vine docs well, and wines arc exported Sugar-cans, coflee, tobacco, and 
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cereals are Ihe other crops. Because they differ more climatically from Great 
Britain than from Spain, the isbnds ship more produce to Great Britain 
than to tlicir moOicr country. Their chief values to Spain arc as scenic and 
tourist centers, because of their wondrous beauty and grandeur and of their 
use as sanatoria fur pulmonary patients. 

Ceuta, considered a part of the protince of Cidiz, is only a fortified 
post in Africa opposite Gibraltar and comprises about 5 square miles 
with a population of some 35,000. It is an economic drain on the country 
instead of a help. There are two Spanish islands, Annobon and Fernando 
Po, in the Gulf of Guinea which arc of little value. The first furnishes water 
and fruit to passing vessels, the second exports much cacao. In the same 
vicinity Spain has Rio Muni, a territory wiA 100 miles of coast, extending 
rectangularly into Africa a little more than 100 miles, comprising 10.000 
square miles of equatorial territory. It is a land of possibilities in the pro- 
duction of equatorial fruits, fibers, and forest timber but at present makes 
little contribution to the economic life of Spain. Rio de Oro is a 125.000- 
square-mile strip of west African coast lands extending from the Canaries 
on southward below latitude 22^. Its name suggesu “Golden River," but 
golden sands are more characteristic. Lying on a west coast in the belt of 
northern trades it is true desert land, and essentially of no value to its 
owners. Ifni on the southern Morocco coast b equally worthless. 

Along the Mediterranean Spain controls a zone of Morocco over 200 
miles long and 25 to 50 miles wide, which is worth more to the homeland 
than all Uie other possessions combined. While its rainfall is insufficient, the 
heavier rains in the hills and mountains of the interior make much irriga- 
tion possible. Soils in mountabs made by decay of a variety of rocks are 
rich, fertile, and well disposed for use. llie climate is mild. The chief ex- 
ports are poultry and eggs, sent not to Spain but to England. Others are 
skins, hides, and wool from (be herds of sheep and goats, for which the 
lands arc excellent, and beans, barley, linseed, wheat, and almonds, some 
of which go (0 Spain. Fruits, grapes, and dates, ore abundant regular 
crops. Imports are tea, textiles, and machinery, for the people are pastoral 
and agricultural. This country has every geographic characteristic to make 
it an important wheal land when the home administration can give it 
a stable government and much needed good roads. 

In general, Spanish colonial possessions are now not worth much because 
they arc in unproductive places or duplicate the products of the homeland. 


QUESTIONS 

1. In general Spain has the highest average altitude of any country in 
Europe, but it has few typical mountaineers. Wh>7 

2. What dements combine to make Spain a wheat country? an olive coun- 
try? a cork country? 
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3. II is said Spam could support tvso to three umes as many people as il 
possesses. How could it bcsl be done? 

4. \Vhy has Spain's mineral wealth not led it to become a leading industrial 
nation? 'Vhy is it unwise to export inineralj lor reduction and then buy them 
back? 

5. Why the French proverb. “Africa begins al the Pyrenees"? 

6. Why docs Britain and not Spam hold Gibraltar? L^k for geographic 
reasons. What has the strength of Spajn to do with >i? 
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CHAPTER 7 


Portugal 

A mouatdin spur on either side 

Shoots out, vktih the gray-raossed cotk-ltee hoary. 

— Wsf. Giasov 


Spain and Portugal occupy parts of the same peninsula and are bound 
together by strong ties of race and soil, jet because of differences in out- 
look. resources, and interests they ha\e grown far apart. Spain has looked 
mainly toward the Meditertaneao. Portugal toward the Atlantic, Africa, 
and the “Isles of Bliss” and later toward the Americas. Thus, until America 
was made known by Columbus, Spain's conquests and alliances were Medl- 
terranean and Continental, while Portugal's were African. For similar rea- 
sons of outlook and position Portugal missed much of the influence of the 
Moors which deeply colored Spain. Both went to the Kew World together, 
but Portugal, because of her open sea route around Africa, far exceiied 
Spain m her reach to tbc Orient Present colonial interests and values are 
strongly colored by this difference in outlook and related differences in 
interests as well as by the attitude taken by the two nations toward new 
lands and peoples. 

Spain was rich in minetals and thereby had attracted the attention of 
Phcenicians and Romans before the Christian eta. The minerals of Portugal 
were neglected for comparatively successful a^cuUuie, and their delisery 
was hindered by poor land transportalioa and lack of power devclopnseot 
From this disparity resulted vast differences in commercial relations as well 
as in political and social contacts. Portugal has relaUsely more forest and 
more cultivated land than Spain, but less pasture and waste land Portugal's 
forest resources always yielded lumber for ships, masts, and hulls, whereas 
Spain often had to buy. Because PoiCugal's position made communications 
with Equatorial Africa easier for the people than did Spain's location 
Portugal had much more of African slavery and vastly more infusion of 
Negro blood in tbe people than had ^laio. 

Geology and resources. The upland rock topography of Portugal is old 
like that of Spain, but lower slcqies are often younger and steeper Struc- 
turally the two countries arc intimately relaied. shanng in the great Meseta 
core of ancient rocks and in the uplifts and erosional history as well Large 
120 
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granite intrusions into earlier sediments, now largely schists and slates, are 
responsible for the mountains in Ttaa-os-Montes north of the Douro. In the 
centra! part between the Tejo (Tagus) and Douro rivers are the Serra da 
Esuela or Mountains of Bcira, mostly folded structures in younger rocks 
with granite intrusions. In the south is the Alemlejo or Transtagano (across 
or beyond the Tagus) consisting mostly of crystalline limestone shot with a 
valuable porphyry and presenting old stream-made topography. Among ilie 
noiiheni ntountains are two remarkable plains. Chaves and Valenca. Along 
the coast of the middle section extends a large coastal plain, increasing in 
width to 25 or 30 miles at Coimbra. South of the Tagus is a large, low 
plain, consisting essentially of two levels of deltas built by the Tagus River 
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fortgrAund. (Cov/te»r CoawIoI* C«nwal ol Portvgol) 


and two lesser streams. One delta plain was elevated above sea level, and 
after a period of cro«on and slight submergence the newer one has been 
built at present sea level. A fault seems to have assisted in taking the Tagus 
out souJjwcst as at present, instead of south, as « once flowed. Lisbon Bay, 
opposite the city and upstream, is evidence of the submergence, and the 
great delta built by the Tagus at the present sea level into the head of this 
bay is evidence ih.-it the submergence is not recent. Small streams washing 
sediments into the bay and filling in among the seven hills of the city have 
formed plains over which Lisbon has spread — a complicated history to 
complete the setting for a wonderful city and harbor. 

In the province of Algarve is a mountainous land area between the sea 
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and the Guadiana River, bordered on the south by an irregubr coastal 
plain and sandbars and lcrm^na^cd on the west by the bold, rocky headbnd 
of Cape St. Vincent, the "land's end" o! Portugal This old mountain area 
is a part of the Moist Meseta mentioned in the chapter on Spain. 

Among mineral resources, copper in eastern Alemicjo leads, and iron 
at Moncorvo in Traz-os-htonles conies second; but neithei; takes any con- 
siderable place outside of serving Portugal's needs Coal, far insufHcient for 
Portugal, is found near the coast at Cape .Mondego and inland near Leira. 
Other minerals known are pyriie, lead, and titanium. In the Serra da Es- 
trela are the largest known wolfram ore deposits in Europe, with which is 
associated some tin ore. Sait from the sea obtained fay evaporation of lagoon 
waters, a process favored by the warm summer sun and dry winds, is a 
large resource at Aveiro, Figuc'ira da Foi. LUbon. Sctiibal, and Faro. This 
recovery of salt is very useful for the fishing and fish-curing industries. 

Granite in abundance for buildings in scores of towns is found and 
worked in many quarries in the valley of the Douro. Slate of excellent 
quality and generous quantities tiom the same valley near the cast side of 
Portugal is associated with a remarkable schist that splits readily in two 
directions nearly at right angles. Thb schist b split into long posts, beams 
and bars 2 to 4 inches square and 4 to 10 feet long, or into boards and 
staves. The posts and beams are ertensh-ely used to male grapevine trelibes 
of a very durable sort. Mineral waters springing from fault zones or igneous 
contacts, by which In some places they have been heated, constitute a rich 
possessio'n. Near Opona are the hot sulphur springs of Vizela, which were 
known to the Romans. North of Lubon are similar springs, Caldas da 
Rainha, the most frequented in Portugal, and cast of Oporto some 50 miles 
b Vidago, the Portuguese Vichy. 

Because of the heavy rainfall from the Atlantic, forests abound over 
the mountabs b the north of Portugal. Here are the usual temperate- 
zone deciduous trees, including oak and chestnut. The former furnishes 
4 per Cent of the lumber; the latter fumbbes nuts, but very little limber 
Toward the south 'm Alemtejo arc great areas of cork, and in Algarve, 
under almost subtropical dintatc, olives, citrus fruits, and figs predomi- 
nate — a wholly Mediterranean forest type. Tbe maruime pine covers about 
hall the forest land and is the most valuable tree for resb, for wood, and 
for its improvement of the sod. 

Soils in general are good. Alluvial soils, deposited along streams, and 
the delta and coastal plab types arc very fertile except where too sandy 
Residual soils on the limestones and granites are productive, but those de- 
veloped on the nonhein slates and schists are far from satufaclory because 
usually there is little plant food in such rocks. 

Climate. Portugal s cbmate is very much under marine influence Tbe 
north is generally cool and rainy even in summer owmg to a monsoonal 
bdcau^i of air. Toward autumn, as the vertical rays of tbe sun swing 
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southward, the belt of prevailing westerlies migrates southward, carrying 
the rainy season with it, so that almost all Portugal has abundant winter 
rain, a truly Mediterranean characteristic. Wiilt the advent of spring the 
rain bell leaves southern Portugal and the diy- season comes in. African 
warm winds, the ‘‘sirocco,’’ arc often fell as far north as Lisbon, and dust 
adds to the discomfort. Because of these climatic variations, the northern 
and southern parts of the country differ in their forests, fruits, flowering 
plants, crops, and in the general rndustry and push ol the people. Afoun- 
tains are iofty enough in the north and central sections to have mild 
mountain climates. 



Korvciling grap*! en th* alopm of Ik* Dvaro Vollvy. [Csurluy Com d* Portugal, N.Y.) 


Tho Meseta in PortuQol. Neatly three fourtlu of this little country be- 
longs to the hfoist Meseta as described in Spain (see the regional map, 
p. 89). The uplands arc old erosion surfaces deeply carved and trenched 
by the Douto and Tagus rivers and a few of their major tributaries Grazing 
and wheat culture occupy most of the population; the raising of olives, 
legumes, and almonds is next in importance No cities adorn the uplands, 
but miserable, squalid, whitewashed rural villages arc scattered over the 
country. Villages consist of groups of farmcfs, who raise the crops men- 
tioned and Leep poultry for home use. No mining Is carried on in the 
plateau portions. The Guadarrama Sierras extend across the plateau almost 
to the coast, separating Portugal into its north and south parts. 

In the great riser valleys that cut across the .Meseta are the vineyards 
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of Portugal. In value the vine, grown ihtoo^ all the country, produces 
the principal crop but occupies only 5 per cent of the land Extensive vine- 
yards on terraces up the mature slopes of the Douro Valley, w here the sun- 
shine is favorable, yield the delccuble port wines sold in England and 
central Europe. These choice, light wines ate made in the villages among 
the vineyards, barreled, and sent in small, open boats on the exciting 
journey down the rapid Douro to the port (Oporto), which town has given 
its name lo the whole country as well as to the wines. Red and white wines 
arc made in the Tagus Valley under the higltcr temperature conditions pre- 
vailing there and sent from the capital to less critical markets in Brazil and 
the colonies. Grapes raised in the dryer climate toward the south ate sold 
more and more for table use and for raisins. 





Hunilfta» of iiooti tronipotfing of win* rfowa Hm Owto rlponioa ecUori. f 

oori, toddoo. tamdiog polo, and typo of book (Ctmrtoiy Contylst« G.nsrol of Porlogol) 


The cork tree, a true Mediterranean evetgreen but not a conifer, is 
characteristic of the dryer southern and central provinces. It is planted 
ia orchards like the olnc, wrhkh when viewed from a short distance it very 
much resembles. So well is Portu^ suited to the growing of cork, which is 
the second most valuable export product of the country, that it supplies 
one half of the world’s output. Pine, oak, chestnut, and cork forests cover 
19 per cent of the land. The olive is ^own the whole length of the country, 
and both oil and bottled fruit enter in a large way into the export trade 
Other tree products arc the apple, cherry, and pear m the north and the fig, 
orange, almond, and lemon in the south, each a response to the special 
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type of climate present. A land of flouen, Portugal produces many bees 
and uses quantities of honey. Of cereals, winter wheat is most important, 
growing most abundantly in the south, where the dry summers ripen the 
grain belter than in llie nortli. 

The Portuguese lowlands. One of the lowlands of Portugal begins at 
Oporto and widens southward along the coast until cut off by the spur of 
the Guadarrama Sierras. The other be^ns south of tliis spur, includes the 
Tagus and its great delta plains, and extends two thirds of the way to the 
south shore These lowlands arc mostly coastal and delta plains. Rice is 
cultivated in the easily irrigated lands of the lower Tagus, but like wheat 
its crop does not nearly meet the needs of the people. Barley, rye. oats, 
flax, potatoes, and maize fit into the crop rotation scheme and the cooler, 
wetter climate of the north. Commcrehl fertilizers arc coming into use so 
generally that they are advertised in railroad stations Legumes, especially 
beans and alfalfa, arc used in crop rotation, following wheal, rye. oats, or 
barky. Cattle are fed in the north where the grains are grown, but sw'ine 
and sheep, being able to subsist in more trying conditions of dust and 
drought, are more common in the south. In spite of much better rainfall. 
Portugal's tillage methods are as antiquated as those of Spain, and 40 per 
cent of the surface is not cultivated. 

Irrigation is not practised as much as in Spain, for the more abundant 
rainfall makes it less essential; but if needed, water is pumped for irrigating 
by windmills and by cattle. The well-sweep is common and is seen near 
many houses, both farmhouses and others 

Fisheries are Important on most of the coasts and in some of the rivers. 
Sardines and tunny abound, but many others, as well as shellfish, go into 
the daily food of the people. The length of scacoast in relation to area, 
the abundance of fish in neighboring vvaters. and the Catholic proscriptions 
against other meats cncour.agc tlie development of fishing. Next to agricul- 
ture, it is the largest industry and in value fu/slsbes about one fifth of the 
exports. 

Tliere are but two cities in Portugal, both in the Lowlands, Lisbon (a 
contraction of Olisipo, the ancient Lusitonbn capital) located on the Tejo 
(Tagus), and Oporto (the Ponus Cale of the Romans) situated at the 
mouth of the Douro. Both arc on good waterways, but Oporto has no delta 
at present. The capital. Lisbon (770,000). overlooked by palacc-crowned 
heights, vies in beauty with the other cities of seven hills, Istanbul and 
Rome. Always a harbor and commcrcia) center, it has been besieged by 
enemies and decimated by pestilence brought over the seas. Earthquake and 
fire have destroyed its magnificence, but it has risen, scourged but im- 
proved, each lime cleaner, more substantially built, and more closely ad- 
justed to Us setting than before. Old and new ascensors lift the people 
vertically from one street level to anolbcr, so sleep and high arc some of 
the ascents. Varied markets lay before the customer the products of sea. 
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the heart of the city out to the coast and the spacious new aiiificiai harbor 
under conslructioa. Doth chics are commercial, they could not fail to be 
In the southern provinces ihiec decadent Roman fortress towns guard 

' A ri'tr n taid to be ''ilrOHUed' wben ii has been depressed with Ihe land suffi 
cietuly to pennit the sea tn set bacl into il 
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three roads converging on the capital emporium. Elvas. at present the most 
important, is opposite Dadajoz in Spain and possesses the best preserved 
Roman temple in the land; Beja stands in the hills north of a most un- 
healthful land iliat is used as pastures for fine bulls for the arena; and 
Evora, once famous for the gold mines near and for long the place of an 
annual pleasure and business fair, rests in the midst of olive orchards and 
vineyards reaching as far as the eye can see. Coimbra (27.000), the seat of 
one of the Portuguese universities, serves as trade center for a section of the 
rural plain of central Portugal, but its university has nothing to do with the 
surrounding agriculture and industry 

Historical geography. The early stages of Portuguese history were simi- 
lar to those of Spain. Down through the stone ages and until the coming 
of Phrenician traders there was no essential political or racial dis’ergence. 
Titus tltc Mediterranean race came lo occupy the uesiem as well as the 
other parts of Iberia. Probably Phnrnicians were the first sailors to pass 
through the gate between the Great Sea and the Atlantic. In the early part 
of the Gulstian Era Romans were in both countries alike. Their walls and 
towers are found here and there. Oy S2S a.d. the Visigoths had established 
tlteir empire over all the peninsula except (he kingdom of the Suevi, 
which spread beyond Galicia into northern Portugal. This mountainous 
comer, with its more distinctly oceanic climate, tcmpcrale-zono vegetation, 
and ria type of coast, had unity enough to continue to the death of Charle- 
magne as a separate state, as did also the kingdom of Asturias, while the 
Moor ruled the rest of Iberia. The dividing line was the Douro River, a 
more cITcctive barrier then than U could be svith modem means of travel. 

From this time on, a distinction seems to have shown clearly between 
the people of northern and southern west-coast stales. The southern part 
was African, with Arab, Gerber, and Negro blood infused into ilic earlier 
Mediterranean slock; die north was Galictan. wiih Roman. Suevi, and Visi- 
goth infusions. By the lime of the Crusades, the kingdom of Portugal had 
arisen with the Tagus for its southern boundary, the Minho River as at 
present for its northern, and for its eastern line essentially the western edge 
of the Meseta. Wlien the Moors were expelled and the most recently lib- 
erated Andalusian states were united with the Castile and Leon to make 
Castile, die slates of Alcmlejo and Algarve became a part of Portugal and 
have remained since 1513 a.d. with essentially the same boundaries as 
now. There had arisen many sharp differences between the west-facing 
coast folk and the cast-facing plateau and Mcdiicirancan people. The 
boundary between Portugal and Spain was determined largely by the inland 
reach ol these two outlooks. One irii^ \ha\ \i» Ivwt wwaW cemve 
along the main divide, putting ibe long west slope drained by the four great 
wcst-Qoiving streams into Portugal, and Valencia, Catalonia, and the Ebro 
Valley including Navarra into Spain. But the eastern intluence seems to have 
been strong enough to overcome this natural cleavage; therefore the boun- 
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dary sirercbed paialJf) wiih. and about !00 miles from, the Atlantic coast, 
many miles west of the diside. Its specific location indicates the old riser 
influence in that it ties along narrow sections of the Minho, Douro, Tagus, 
and Guadiana rivers for some 20 to 50 miks each. In no pbcc does the 
boundary follow a distinct crest or ridge; but when it crosses intersiream 
areas it tia\enes mountainous regions, crosses divides, and in the main lies 
along places difficult of access and with sparse popubtion. Thus, if a boun- 
dary must be established between two counuics in the peninsula, this one 
b in as satisfactory a place as could be found. The river valleys are not im- 
passable gorges nor the mounbins rugged and youthful. One flourbhing 
railroad follows the Minho, and another the Douro up to and beyond the 
border into Spain, while others cross the oational boundary in the bigh- 
bnds midway between the Douro and Tagus and the Tagus and the Guadi- 
ana rivers. Connection has now become more important than separation. 
There has been no important change in the boundary line in 700 years. 
Geographically it meant much more «hen first bid out than it does today. 

With Portugal’s outlook toward the Atbntic, her development of fisb- 
ingwas natural. With this outlook and the fishing, plus a poor, narrow hin- 
terland, navigation, eaplotatioo, and commerce were natural steps. Yet the 
Portuguese were not the pioneers in Atlantic exploration. The streams of 
Creek, Roman, and later Venetian and Genoese flowed past bto the At- 
lantic for trade with Britain, the continent, and Africa. 

During tiie fifteenth century Henry the Navigator of Portugal sent many 
expeditions, which turted from Sagres ("Holy”), a village at Cape St 
Vincent. Vasco da Gama opened the route around southern Africa to India 
and started a train of eients that revx>lutionized the htstoty of Europe. He 
speaks of meeting an Arab merchant Beet loaded with “gold, silver, cloves, 
pepper, ginger, pearls, and rubles.” These are articles that entered into west 
European trade with the OrknC All arc goods whose values were great for 
their bulk and which could thus bear the costs of long journeys. So Portugal 
began to build up a trade with the East By virtue of an Atbntic outlook, 
colonies were pbnted in Brazil and on the east and west African coasts 
south of the equator. The rise of Portugal m exploration and colonial espau* 
sion was meteoric and her decline almost as rapid, but the remnants left 
were of more value to the hctmebnd than those left by many another piece 
of simflar work. Brazil, though now independent, remains a valued ouilet 
for much Portuguese export of wines and fish in exchange for cotton, rubber, 
and cacao. "Ibe African states of Mozambique and Angola furnish 
quantities of raw materbls — o3, seeds, waxes, gums. coSee, tobacco, ivorv. 
coconuts — which go, some throng Portugal, some directly, to the industnai 
counu-ies, Britain, France, and Germany. The tariff unfortunately is now 
supposed to be set up so as to send all this trade through Portugal h 
remains to be seen just bow valuable to the mother country these lands 
can become; but without doubt they are fraught with great possibihues. 
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One should compare Portuguese colonics with those of the Netherlands, 
Belgium, or Britain. 

Communication. Roads are poor because of the “lack of need” as seen 
by liie average citizen. The country b largely hilly to mountainous and as 
yet has only agriculture to use or to pay for roads. Railroads arc deficient; 
there arc only a little o%er 2,000 miles of uack in an area as large as Indi- 
ana, which has 7,100 miles. Many towiu have no railroad, and not a few 
lack even a wagon road. Tlie wagon roads, being centuries old the same 
as tlic towns, were usually built with reference to litem; railroads, on Uic 
contrary, approach the towns but often do not enter them or even pass widi- 
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in a mile. Tliis U due to the conservatism of the people, who in llic past 
would not grant rights of ways to the railroad company Many tosvns that 
refused admission when railroads wen: huiK arc now asking for railroad 
service. Cenualized development of hydroKikcuic and carbo-clcctric power 
has brought into use long irsnsmaiion lines reaching acnxvs die hills PoIcd- 
tlally Uicrc arc available neatly 2 million horsepower on the streams, but 
only 5 per cent of this toul energy has been developed; much of it b used 
tor commercial purposes. 

Constant trasci on the sea from town to town has placed most towns on 
llic coast and dampened the cniliusiasm ftir easy means of travel on land. 
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One should compare Portuguese colonies with those of the Netherlands, 
Belgium, or Britain. 

Communicotion. Roads are poor became of the “lack of need” as seen 
by the average citizen. The country is hrgely hilly to mountainous and as 
yet has only agriculture to use or to pay for roads. Railroads arc deficient; 
there are only a little over 2,000 miles of track In an area as large as Indi' 
ana, which has 7,100 miles. Many towns have no railroad, and not a few 
lack even a wagon road, The wagon roads, being centuries old the same 
as the towns, were usually built with reference to them; railroads, on the 
contrary, approach the towns but often do not enter them or even pass witli- 
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in a mile. Tliis is due to the conservatism of the people, who in the past 
would not grant rights of ways to the railroad company. Many towns that 
refused admission when railroads were built are now asking for railroad 
scn icc. Centralized development of hydroelectric and carbo-clectric power 
has brought into use long transmission hncs reaching across the hills. Poten- 
tially there are available nearly 2 million horsepower on the streams, but 
only J per cent of this total energy has been developed; much of it is used 
for commercial purposes. 

Constant travel on the sea from town to town has placed most towns on 
the coast and dampened the enthusiasm for easy means of travel on land. 
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Connections by steamship with the colonies and with the United Kingdom 
are good. As a result wheat from Aigentina can be sold in northern Por- 
tugal in competition with that from Alemtejo. In 1939 Portugal’s merchant 
marine had 54 vessels of 197,000 gross Ions and 263,000 dead weight tons. 
In 1947 the corresponding figures were 72, 292,000, and 413,000; a rea- 
sonable growth in eight years. Internal waterways are scarcely known except 
that small boats of a few tons’ burden use the rivers across the country. 

Economic situation. Judging from these facts of resource and produc- 
tion, Portugal cannot have a wholly satisfactoiy economic status Manufac- 
tures are closely limited to the processing of the products of agriculture. 
The making of corks, far example, is one of the most important manu- 
facturing industries. Flour-milHng, the pressing of olive oil, olive-bottling, 
wine-making, and fish-packing follow. Manufacture of tobacco and weaving 
of the plainer textiles are important industries in the north, but much of 
the cotton is purchased from Brazil. Many people are occupied in tlte 
quarries and clay-pits gelling out and preparing granite, marble, limestone, 
and slate for building and paving; clays for brick, poltery. roof and floor 
tile; and aztiltfo^ for decorative purposes. Essentialiy all salt for home use 
is recovered from the sea and b used in packing fish, again mostly for home 
consumption. Only a few people ate engaged in mining, first because there 
is not much mineral wealth to be gotten and secondly because the people 
are not generally interested in such production. 

The forests cover about one fifth of the lands, and some are valuable 
Rough lumber from the maritime pine b exported to Spain in large quan- 
tities for mine props A good forestry system b in effective operation Saw- 
milb and furniture factories, some using water power, are utilizing the 
forests in central Portugal Ever since the great expansion of Portuguese 
interests in her exploratory days, the capital has been the center of the 
social as well as the political order. It h relatively rich, and the rest of the 
country is poor. Wealth has been poured into the city for palaces and public 
buildings, whereas little effort has been made to enlighten or enrich the 
country town and village. Every one hopes to make a pilgrimage to Lisbon; 
and thousands would rather live in Lisbon in abject poverty with little work 
than to live in a rural village out of touch with the city, even if rural sub- 
sistence were much more remunerative. 

Portugal has more trade with England than with Spain; this fact con- 
firms the slafemeni that water freight b cheap and possibly also substan- 
tiates the feeling that there is no cordial relation between the two Iberian 
countries. A third reason for such trade lies in the differences in latitude, 
in climate, and consequently m corresponding crops Sub-tropical fruits, 
cork, wines, sardines, and some ores are the main items of export to 
England. On a similar geographic basb, Portugal buys her oil and gasoline 
and cotton and woolen textiles from Great Britain; fish from Labrador, 
maize, wheat, codfish, and agikniltnral machinery from the United States; 
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colored thereliy. It came more directly Irom Italy at a later date. The 
Reformation really never arrived. The Inquisition came from Spain in 1536, 
lasting for a period of 20 years. At the far end of European lands and facing 
the frontier of the Atlantic, the intellectual stimulus and literary culture 
reaching Portugal has come mostly from Italy and such neighbors as bor- 
dered the Atlantic. There was little real literature until the end of the 
twelfth century, and up to the eighteenth century nearly all writers wrote 
in Spanish. The seven periods in Portuguese letters are named and meas- 
ured by literary currents from abroad * and show clearly that geographic 
proximities and commercial relations arc significant in literature as well as 
in warfare and diplomacy. 

Portuguese architecture, reflecting local building m.aterials, is adapted 
to stone construction and in the south responds to a swrm, dry climate. 
The cathedrals, public buildings, residences, and business houses of the 
cities are mostly of granite and porphyry. Limestones and marbles are used 
locally and in the cities near their occurrence. Sandstone, very abundant, 
lends itself, when quarried, to the sculptor’s chisel, and nature's chemistry 
hardens It later. Wood is little used even in rural building, and the choice 
of hard woods for altars and choir scats in cathedtaU is evidence of the 
scarcity and value of the meager oak forests. 


QUESTIONS 

1> What dilTerences in the colonial possessions of Portugal and Spain 
may be responses to differences in outlook of the two countries? 

2. Why did the boundary between Porlugnl and Spam mean more geo- 
graphicatiy when flrst laid our than now? 

3. What foodstuffs do the people, in defiance of geographic ideals, buy 
from the United Slates that they might weJI raise themselves? 

■t- What geographic reasons could you advance for a uniting of Portugal 
and Spain into one ratioo? 

5. Why might there be geographic reasons urged against such union? 

6. Discuss advantages, disadvantages, and consequences accruing if the 
countries had remained united from their temporanr union in the sixteenth 
century. 

7. Compare the relative historical importance of Portugal and Italy m 
world geography, political, economic, and colonial. 

8. Which nation in the ibetun Peninsula now has the best opportunity 
to become a more important nation? Note many geographic factors. 

9. Lisbon is called the wharf to Europe. May it become the air gate also? 
Why? 

’ Provincut Pertod I?(h and Idtfi ccntirrie#; CasriJiaa Pi>cis, J5tb cffliury; Iialiao 
or a,.wicat Periods. ISih ccniuot Spanish Perwd. 17th cemury. French Period. I8lh 
ccniury: English and French Penods, late I8lh century (a Romantic spini): English, 
German, and French or Modem PenodL I9di century 
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Itaiy 

By position. Italy lived m classical antiquity, in early Chris- 
tianity, in the Renaisrance, and now biatls them all three in iu 
art and architecture. 


Position, To be in the cenlnil part of the Mediterranean Sea as a pen- 
insula of a peninsular continent is to ha\e a long series of advantages of 
posiUon. Along these Mediterranean shores a score of empires rose and 
fell; essentially all were coniincmal, yet all flowed out to the sea with their 
own contributions to civilization and culture, and each ebbed back with its 
treasure from the common pool to its own s-aUey or hill center. Besides 
being the seat of more than one of the early states, Italy contained stations 
or trading centers established by sevetal of these empires. So, as centuries 
have grown into millenniums, in trade, in language, in politics, in religion, 
In hw, and in erploration Italy has contributed to the progress of the 
Mediterranean race. Hence it may be described as presenting an epitome of 
the failures and successes of our common humani^. 

To turn back In time to an age when shorelines were far different from 
those of today, and even Islands and peninsulas were not the same, one 
finds an important center of late Paleolithic industry and dispersal in Italy 
and a comer of France. The remains of the typical Aurignacian cave dwell- 
ers who occupied this territory arc burials, tools, and utensils found In the 
grottos Des Enfants, Cavillon, Barma Grande, Baousso da Torre, Grimaldi 
near Mentone, and farther south in caves near Lucca and Otranto. Eolithic 
and early Paleolithic men had no doubt been in ftafy during the early 
stages of the ice age, but these were the first people to have somewhat 
fixed homes in Italy — the first settlers — and there probably has been no 
break in blood connection from these Aurignacian immigrants down to the 
present Mediterranean race. Many additions, however, have been made by 
later migrations. 

In Italy, as in Spain, the earliest members of the Mediterranean race 
«andcrcrf in from Africa, confmaerf to dbrrfop ihrou^t coumkis cenlttrks. 
and received new blood and successive waves of culture and methods from 
both north and south. Some 3.000 or 4,000 years ago, the peoples began 
to have names and (heir countries Co be known by names, some of which 
133 
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still survi'c. Ligurians oi 2^00 years ago are probably represented among 
the Italians of today by the tall, dark, dolichocephalic people about Lucca. 
The Umbrians were a brachycephalic prehistoric people in northern Italy, 
v.ho have probably come dovk-n to us not greatly disturbed by immigrations, 



Mop of t^e gocgropKie ro9*ons of Holjr, 0,0,!* lof porpotot of dowipfion fConitructod 
/oW/ <twoofac ood |o«d vhUiahon dofof 


because they occupied the hilb and mountains of the east-west Apennines 
then as DOW. The Etruscan of Etruria (Tuscany) is a migrant probably 
from the north, who overspread the Umbrian He came so early that he m 
no wise need ^turb the historian, bm he followed long after the indigenous 
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broad-headed inhabitants of Umbria had iKCorae fixed. The Etruscan no 
doubt gave more to Italy in art and industry than any other early race, and 
through Italy to Europe. An indigenous pottery art peculiar to the materials 
and the climate of Italy grew up. The Etruscans built strongly walled cities, 
roads, and bridges. Rich discoveries in tombs from Bologna to Rome show 
their jewelry, costumes, war equipment, statuary, and architecture. They 
were pre-Rom.an, by centuries at leasts but when Roman history emerged 
from obscurity, seven to eight centuries before Christ, the Romans had 
borrowed and were continuing to borrow heavily from the Etruscans in 
architecture, in mythology, and even in the use of luxuries. Through these 
centuries of change in northern Italy, southern Italy received little immigra- 
tion because it had been isolated by distance and rough land. Owing to 
recent (Quaternary) changes of level of land and sea, conditions which 
iiad been favorable for migrations from Africa in Paleolithic time became 
unfavorable before historic time. 

The Greeks built towns and opened up commerce on all the shores of 
southern Italy and Sicily. Their aggression resulted in the development of 
very close relations between the people of the two peninsulas, at tunes 
relations of contempt and war, at other times of friendship and valuable 
intercourse. The Phamicians had settlements in Italy and carried on trade 
with the native population. Ostrogoths and Fraoks, cooscious of rich values 
In Italy, flowed in from the north. Lombards came m troops and took up 
their abode in the rich Po plains. A check on the efTecu of these invasions 
may be had by comparing northern Italy with Sardinia. Because of its in- 
sularity, Sardinia never suffered these inroads of northern hordes who 
traveled by fand, but it did have Greeks and Arabs and later Spaniards, 
all Mediterranean people who navigated the great common liighways. To- 
day Sardinians are backward, conservative, and individualistic. 

Italian resources arc in general bulky or heavy — marble, clays, sands, 
iron — and all ihU early commerce and plundering never really touched 
them, any more than did the Romans of those centuries. 

In the push-and-pull among the tribal suics that grew up in Italy, the 
Romans were easily the dominant tribe. They were centrally located near 
the coast and on the Tiber River that served their Uading interests. Spread- 
ing over the Great Sea as well as over the peninsub ol which they at first 
occupied only the center, they look advantage of the seaway with their 
galleys and founded colonics and built empires to the ends of the sea. and 
even leagues beyond. Their commerce extended to their farthest colonics. 
They came to rule all the other tribes, and they gtuc one language, Latin, 
and one legal code to the whole peninsula in accord with its physical unity. 
Gjing, this virile ancient language gave b«tb to a whole family of lan- 
guages: modern Ilaluan. Spanish. Portuguese. French. Rumanian, and some 
dialects; in these younger tongues many traces of the old bnguage arc still 
dbcernible. 
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Topography. Physical unity is natural to the peninsularity of Italy, but 
physiographically there are fourteen weH marked units sshich have played 
an important role in the history and boundary disputes of states for 3,000 
years. The Po plains compree ( 1 ) the Venetian delta and coast lands, 
(2) the middle Po section, which might be named the Milan or Lom- 
bardian, and (3) the Piedmont or upper porUon. Alpine slopes (4) encircle 
the Po plains from the sea on Ac French-Italian border norA and east to 
Ae Yugoslav border. The Apennme folds comprise three parts, (5) north- 
ern (Ligurian and Etruscan), (6) ccnttal (Roman and Gran Sasso) and 
(7) southern, extending Arough Basilicata and Calabria. In the curs’e of 
Ae norAetn and central Apennines is (8) Ac Tuscan Afaremma (FJoren« 



MeunI Crii*«no, In Itin Aipj. •h«w|P9 rlUng qb«T« «K» timbnr Run, 


to Rome), and souA of Gran Sasso is (9) Ac Campanb or Ae Neapolitan 
plains and volcanoes. (10) The Apulian lowlands lie between Ae table of 
Gargano Mountain and the Apennines and follow the coast to the cad of 
Ae “heel.” (U) Istrian Kant Three large islands (12) Corsica, (13) 
Sardmia, and (14) Sicily, make up Ae oAer three physical units. Politically 
Corsica has not been a part of Ita^ since 1768, but has belonged to France 
The Alpine slopes constitute the largest of the fourteen Italian regions 
They rise in ridges, peaks, and spurs bom Ae plains to Ac summits of Ae 
Alps. In places Ae Italian border toQows Ae mountam crest and divide, 
swinging far west and uorA round the sources of Ae Dora Riparia, Dora 
Baltea, Ticino, Adige, Piave, and Tagliamesto. In oAer places Ae boundary 
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lums far in toward Italy, occasbnally almost reaching the plain, as near 
Como. Several small chances in the western boundary have been made by 
post-War II treaties at Italy’s expense. The young glaciated topography of the 
Alpine slopes has never supported states of its own but has been incor- 
porated in those whose heads were in the plains In several of the valleys 
north of the Po lie beautiful glacial hkes — Maggiorc, Lugano, Como, Iseo, 
and Garda — some of which are held in by moraines. Glaciers feed some 
of the Alpine streams, and in earlier times, by profoundly scouring and 
carving all the valleys, they did much to make the valleys useful as high- 
ways through the Alps for ancient invaders, armies, or commercial missions. 
Thus glacial erosion encouraged Roman and modern road-building, and 
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added to the beauty of the Alpine valleys and to their interest as scenic 
features. But the passes arc generally too high for railroads, and in con- 
sequence tunnels bored through the mountains conduct them beneath the 
highest, snowiest passes. 

Associated with Apennine and Dinaric folding during the later stages of 
Alpine mountain making, the area now occupied by the Po plains and the 
Adriatic Sea was warped down suflicimtly to admit oceanic waters Streams 
from the mountains, in many instances glacfcr fed, have ever since been 
pouring their burdens into this long, curved arm of the sea. From the Pied- 
mont to the present Venetian shoreline, what was once the sea has been 
filled. From the shoreline toward Gargano, a distance of nearly 200 miles. 
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it has been partly filled, so (hat sea depths arc generally less than fiOO feet; 
only in the southern portion b there really deep «ater. 

In the Piedmont portion of the plains the hills of later Tertiary rocks 
have been eroded to old forms thraughouC much of the region between 
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Turin, Alessandria, and the Ugurian Apennines Quaternary and recent 
graveU, sands, and clays have been laid among the hjis and Alpine spurs. 
This region was the first to be filled to sea level, and its plains are today 
the highest above tide. At feast a thousand square miffs of plains stand over 
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600 feet above ihc level of the Adriatic. In the great Lombardy or middle 
section the land is much smoother than In Ihc Piedmont and descends gently 
seaward, as well as from each side toward the Po Because Alpine streams 
in this section are longer than the Apcnninc tributaries, with higher sources 
and more rainfall, they have contributed much more alluvium and therewith 
have forced the Po River to flow near the Apennines. These northside 


streams further attest the alliivbl origin of the plain by all bending strongly 
down valley miles before they reach the Po So keen is this habit in the 
Adige in the Venetian plain that at present it docs not reach the Po at all 
but enters the sea by its own mouth. The newest part of the Po plain is so 
recent as to be low, in places marshy, with changing distributaries wander- 
ing over its surface in their search for the sea. In historic times sandbars, 
separating lagoons from the sea, have been built for many miles along the 
marine margin of the plain, while the rivers have built the land forward 
many mUes into the Adriatic. The Piedmont has always been a desirable 
area; armies of many a famous general have inarched over Lombardy, but 
the Venetian plain, neither land nor water, has had a charm and attraction 
all its own, Two fifths of Italy’s people live in these Po plains. 

The Istrian Karst, a post-War I addition to the domains of Italy, is today 
divided into two parts. A suip 5 to 10 miles wide along the coast from 15 
miles nordi of Trieste to 30 miles south is the Free Territory of Trieste 
under United Nations control. The other much larger part, often called 
Vcncala Giulia (Venetia Julia) with reference to the Julian Alps along i« 
eastern border, has been assigned to Yugoslavia By this adjustment the 
great Italian naval base of Pola was wrested from Italy by treaty and given 
to Yucoslavia. It will be treated in another chapter. 

Tlie' Noriliem Apennines, like all the Apcnninc range are mountains of 
relatively recent origin and consist of simple, tj-pical, folded ^elaccous and 
Tertiary rocks. From the Ligorbn Alps west of Genoa to ^rrara, a dis- 
tance of 100 miles, they lie close along the coast and spread inland 15 o 
50 miles; beyond Carrara the mountains cVend cast by southeast obliquely 
across the peninsula. Erosion by active but se^nal strums dev Of«d 
the topography to maturity and left relief of 5.000 to 6,000 eet. No streams 
cross the range, but bemeen Bologna and Florence older forms and sum- 
mits lower than elsewhere make cross travel and comnicrce 

The simple folded structure continues south and 
the provinces of Abruzzi and Molise in mountains wiled Roman Apen- 
nines, and in the Gran Sasso the lofiiest peaks o e w ^ __-t« 

altitudes up to 9.583 feet The Amo and T.^r rivers rise ^ 

between the norlhcrn and central Apennines; the ^7° 
horseshoe curve, then westward past .LVl^.d wor^^^ 

the Tiber parallels the mountains southward 40 to 50 
way among the Sabine HUIs, between 5 

lakes, through Rome, and into the Tyrrhenian Sea. A smaU sUeara. Pescara. 
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in Abnizzi rises west of Gran Sasso and traverses the whole range to enter 
the Adriatic near Chieti. Its valley has been a significant highway for 2,500 
years. The southern Apennines are less lofty, have a more confused struc- 
ture, and possess numerous narrow valleys, which in olden times sheltered 
bandits and made military movements difficult, and in modern times have 
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taxed the skill of the railroad engineer. This system of mountains bears 
toward the western side of Italy in Basilicata and terminates m La Sila (the 
forests} of Calabria. A spur extcniU thence to Reggio in the "toe" o( luit> 
In late Tertiary times straits caused by a little submergence broke southern 
July into sis islands, and sedimcRts of those times were laid in the waters 
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The modcrale uplift that brought the sediments oat of the sea and bound 
the islands Into one bnd was probably related to the greater movements 
and faulting that lowered the trianguhr Tynhcnian block below the sea and 
left Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily three larger islands. In turn, these depressed 
parts arc now receiving recent sediments in their inter-island straits. Vol- 
canic activity south from Tuscany seems to have been concentrated along 
the northeast fault zone, and near the intersection with the cast-west fault 
zone stands the mighty Etna. Earthquakes arc still frequent and must be 
reckoned with in much of these areas. 

The Tuscan Marcmma between the concavity of the central and northern 
Apenninei on Ihc casl and Ihc sea on Ihe «csl. has been a nolable pbys«»l- 
political unit most of the time for 3,000 years. Its surface ts qui c unev , 
hilly bat not lofty, ft k not a tid£e eouotiy because it has no lon|. pmaOeb 
geoloslc folds. It is not a plain because its suala have been mneh disturbed 
recently enoush for the present topography to be still m advancedmatnnty. 
But it does have many hills, valleys, little plains. ““"’PJ ' 
inmWe of topographic deuil. lu subsurface structure and Kinds »■ a" 
a. varied and patjhy as need be to pmduce such a vatiety o' “ 

Such old topography signincs great erosion; but tlie svaile "" fj ™' 
not been dejo'tcd b. the sea at present sea level, else there 
delta, and coastal plains. Recent submergence m ms 

material mostly below sea level and perhaps helped to make the streams 

sluggish and the land poorly drained. mnnine 

Beginning at Ml. Amiaia. (he highest peak of y. 
southward, eruptions have been common. Four grea so craters 

and lava, 8 to 12 miles across, were boUt up X 

contain lakes, yet so remotely that no activity is u • believed 

lakes was part y drained a hundred years ago because ^ 

it ■eshaled'^ diseLe," a belief veeihed S 

Anopheles, the malaria-carrying mosquito. ,i,.,inioCT archeolocists 

Alban HilU south of Rome, in which after more draining archeologists 

recently found pleasure boats of Caligula. Naoles 

The Campanh and the Phlegrcan FieMs round abou ‘^j3?famon' the 
include old foolhilla in front of "* ^i^mafNapte, around to Vesuvius, 

hnis, and a girdle of volcanoes from lscha. P P volcanic 

•ad out again to sea. Capri at •>» >“* "mc are more volcanic 

but consists tuoslly of GuB of lalemo, making the good 

hiUs; but south are delta plains along me 'JU" 

invasion grounds used in the fall rf I9«- „ „„disturbed marine 

The Apulian lowlands “7' ,;'p"Sam, re old age, then par- 
sednnenu, upMled and carved aKosively ^ „Elevaled so 

liaUy submerged and covered with ,, , ,vldth of 20 to 

as to espos. a rather ““^’’^,07150 m“" 

35 miles. Typic.!! cucstas in the plain * 
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and beyond Gargano Mountain Of all Italy this plain at the mouth of the 
Adriatic Sea comes closest to the Balkan Peninsula 

The topography of Sicily is nigged in the northern part and volcanic in 
the eastern central. It spreads southward in diminishing hills with many 
small plains. Most of the slopes arc gentle, old enough to be cultivable, and 
suited to fniits, vegetables, and flowers in great profusion. Surface forms 
are closely related to geologic history. The northern side is a bit of the 
ancient land area, most of which foundered to make tue Tyrrhenian Sea 
possible. Its shore has not undergone much developmental change since 
that great event. Following the faulting which broke the old block loose 
and let it down, lavas began to flow in several places. The latest volcanic 
construction along this line of weakness is die great Mt. Etna, uhose sym- 
metrical cone rises directly from the sea to almost 11,000 feet. The south- 
ern part of the island consists of bte Tertbry rocks, still not well cemented 
but carved to advanced maturity and ready for human use. 

Sardinia is another remnant of the old bnd and bears much better wit- 
ness to its rebtionship Omn docs Sicily. More than half is of rugged moun- 
tains carved from very ancient granites, schists, and gneisses. It once was 
three islands', the main mass, a small remnant IS by 45 miles on the south- 
west, and a much smaller ceainant of bter rocks on the northwest. Both 
these last M-o are now welded to the main island by recent sediments, which 
make the most available plains and workable lands and carry (be densest 
popubtiOR an the obnd. 

Minerals and re«ks. Italy's mineral wealth is as closely knit to its mouH' 
tain folding, meumorphism, and vulcantsm as its topography is to its 
mountain structure. Carrara, long a stimubling name to sculptors, Massa. 
and the vicinity furnish while and colored marble in great quantities and 
variety. Verona is likewise in the midst of large deposiu of white and red 
marble which are extensively used locally in buildings and monuments and 
in pavements, walks, floors, and porches, everywhere lending a rich, mellow, 
reddish color to the scene. It is not only the cheapest local building material 
available, but is found in such quantity that a considerable amount is ex- 
ported. These marbles were made by the mashing of rocks in the orogenic 
work. Serpentines and granites add rich variety to wall and floor in the 
buildings of the Riviera, and excellent slate roofs them Black basalts, lavas 
from Etna, appear jn buildings, pavements, walls and curbs in many Sicihan 
towns Pompeii had pavementsofVesuvon basalt. Other places have marble 
and crystalJiae limestone in vanely and abundance. Probably no country >s 
better supplied with choice building material Quarry products amount to 
560 million a j'ear. 

There is vxry little coal and that little is 90 per cent lignite located near 
Arezzo and Pisa on opposite borders of Tuscany, perhaps the worst situa- 
tion possible if it is to serve the industnes of the country This lack ha* 
checked industrial growth and encouraged deforestation, but in recent years 
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cuty, and pumice arc important pfoduet*:. Sicily has put arsenic-free sulphur 
on the market for many years as a government monopoly. This docs not 
come from volcanic rocks but from sedimentary beds that contained gypsum 
and anhydrite from which natural processes have separated the sulphur and 
segregated it in crystalline scams and masses. Boras comes from Tuscany, 
mercury from Idria and MC Amute, pumice from Lipari Sands for glass, 
clays for brick and tile, and both \-olcanic ash and argillaceous limestone 
for cement abound. Thus Venice for ages fias had exceKcnc ghrss Kocks; 
scores of places make brick and tile as did the Romans; and cement has 
been associated with Italy from early Roman days. 

Large quantities of salt are exiracicd from the Adriatic and from Ionian 
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waters on the east shores of Sicily and on the southern shores of the "boot.” 
The dry, warm climate and long, rainless summer season maJee Mediter- 
ranean waters more salty than those of the Atlantic Ocean and greatly aid 
the evaporation process, which ts carried on In prepared basins constructed 
between hi^ and low tide JewU. 

With such a dearth of both variety and quantity in almost every item of 
mineral wealth eacepi stone, Italy could not be cspected to have shared 
fully in the Industria! Revolution; nor is it perhaps surpri*jng that with 
these lacks and yet with the abundance and variety of highly superior statu- 
ary marble the Roman and the Italian, each for his time, should have 
developed a fine art in sculpture. Similarly the skill of Etruscan potters 
evokes no surprise when abundant cby resources are considered. 
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Soils. Residual soils are the rule throughout Italy, carrying an inheritance 
from the parent rocks, both granite ai»d limestone Over the Apennines are 
great stretches of similarly mature soils. Vflicre derived from the Cretaceous 
limestones of central Italy they ate good rich day loams, whereas those 
Irom the younger Tertiary rocks in both northern and southern Apennines 
are more sandy and in the main not so strong But it must he remembered 
that even the Etruscans had some ses&RfiiTy egricirffurc and tftar rheve soils 
have been cropped ten limes as long as have any soils in America The soils 
of Tuscany arc ot many kinds and in small patches, some fertile, some very 
infertile On the Apulian lowlands again arc broad areas of uniform soils 
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Back of Bari on the Puglic upland and on the limestone cuestas are the 
belter calcareous sods, but on the lower lands sandy soils predominate. 
Around the active volcanoes soils derived from ash and even from lava are 
usually of very high grade. Vesuvius often sprinkles a layer of ash over the 
land dvat the Campanian farmer in great haste plows under to quicken its 
decomposition. Thus it enriches his sod for vineyards, flowers, and fruits. 
A layer of ash less than two or three inches thick is considered a great 
blessing, but if more comes at once than can be plowed under, the soil has 
to lie fallow a short lime until enough weathering occurs to liberate some 
plant food. Except where glaciated, in the deltas, and on recent volcanic 
ejecta, soils arc usually mature and resemble chernozems; but in places far 
south they display laterile characteristics. 

The transported soils are largely in the north; but many deltas and alluvial 
plains as along the Arno, Tiber, Liri. and Voltumo provide small areas of 
constantly renewed, excellent, composite soils, whose value is often attested 
by their density of population and intensity of agriculture. The Po Valley 
and lower Alpine slopes arc the great area of transported soils. The rivers 
have always been active in bringing ibeir soil riches down to the plains, and 
glaciers sdll greatly assist as they grind fresh rock that has lost linie by 
weathering, Glacicn, much more extensive in the recent ice age than now, 
have left immense terminal moraines and large areas of ground moraine 
from Turin, Milan, and Verona back Into the foothills— deposits which are 
making ihe finest long-lived soils of northern Italy. Where the Pontine 
marshes south of Rome and many rich swamp areas in Tuscany and Venetia 
have been drained, patches of new humic soils arc available for intensive 
cultivation, Sicilian and Sardinian soils are in the main residual, mature, and 
very good. Both Islands arc extremely agricultural, end the distribution of 
the people and agriculture Is a close response to the character and utility of 
the soils. 

Climetv. The January isotherm of 40'’ F. comes into the Po plains from 
France and cuts across the Adriatic into Yugoslavia near Split (Spalaio). 
South of ihis line the January mean temperature ranges from 40° to 50° F. 
except in the islands, where it exceeds 50° F July mean temperatures are 
all above 70° F. except where lowered by altitude; in Sicily and Apennine 
interiors they rise above 80° F. Italy is warm and sunny. Its rainfall Is 
treacherous. Lying in the zone of transition where trade winds prevail in 
summer, the westerlies in winter, and (he intermediate high-pressure belt 
with descending air in spring and autumn. It is a land of winter rainfall. The 
rainy season approaches from ibe north in early winter as the westerlies 
migrate southward and in early spring it retreats northward, so that southern 
Italy has very litdc rain and scatters that little over a short season. Central 
parts have a longer season with more rains. In the northern part the rain- 
fall is fairly suflicient except in the Veneibn country, which because of its 
lack of altitude has meager rain even in winter and less than 20 inches in 
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summer. The nonhcm Apennines and much of the Alpine slopes have over 
40 inches, well dtslribuied throuch the year because of the altitude and 
because the influence of the ttesfctlies never wholly leasrs these northern 
parts. 

This \cry simple fundamental mterpretation of Italian climate a inade- 
quate because there arc many local departures and sharp contrasts, in each 
case related to local relief, distribution of targe topographic forms, or dis- 
tribution of land and water. Palms grow- in V'entee, and frosts are rare; 
whereas three degrees farther south in the prosinces of Abnmi and hfolisc 
snows frequently costr the ground for weeks, and paths must be shoseled 
from house to house so that friends can communicate with each other Mcist 
of southern Italy is hricht and sunny, and ihc blue sVies of Sicily are famous, 
but even Sicily can base beastly raw. cold, blustery days. Then. too. one 
who is accustomed to a t) 7 >e of weather can give a hirer lincription of it 
than one who is not. So strong is the influence of the weather and climate 
on a man that an Englishman used to the gloomy Pritish winter weather 
o%-erdoe$ hU descriptions of Skilbn blues, and no doubt a Sicilbn would 
say things of London or west Scotbnd weather diat would sound quite 
itiappreprbtc to a nathe. 

The lack of rain in the lower Po Valley, even with a summer maximum, 
has called for devices of many kinds to meet the shortage, and not only man 
but most of the vegetation in southern Italy has made adaptations to the 
trying conditions. The so-calted evergreen or .Mediterranean typo of vegeta- 
tion Is not coniferous, but thick-leaved, dark green, dwp-rooted. with thick 
bark and leaf skin, oily seeds and fruiu. and wisy, gummy, or at least 
thick, juices. NS’hen such a tree is wounded, its sap does not run as does that 
of a tapped mapie in New England; the thkk juice oozes out, dries dow-n. 
and heals the wound quickly and pennanemiy. Plants such as the olive, 
oleasder, alntond, fig, live-oak. and scores of kinds of shrubs, with ihejr 
thick, stiff, prim foluse of dark green, make up the vegetation ensemble 
Where the rainfall is greater, deciduous trees constitute good forests of 
chestnut, oak, ash, w-alnut, and elm; in the Alps conifers replace a consid- 
erable portion of the deckfuous trees because of the cooler, rainier mountain 
climate. Only one sixth of the country is wooded, whereas more than one 
third is mountainous. Italy imports half the wood used and even so uses 
very Uttk. A strong, wise forestry program is needed, but so far almost 
nothing has been done to this end. This situation is particularly unfortunate 
in a country with so link mineral fuel and hence so necessanly agncultural 
Soil conservation and perennbl water power demand extensive reforesiauon 
and the development of a first-class forestry policy. 

Animal life. Wild life probably varies as much as does the natural >ege- 
tatioo, and diat because of relief and dunack; vanebes. There was little for 
man to domesticate in these lainls ^ild goats and sheep and the wild boar 
were common, also many waterfowl, but most of the anim.vu that have 
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become common and valuable were brou^t from Asia and Africa with the 
people of the spreading civUizations. Of really ssild life now extant, the 
mountain goats, ibex, chamois, deer, and bear in the Alps stand at one end 
of the series, and lizards, three kinds of poisonous snakes, snails, and multi- 
tudes of small birds and butterflies in tte witnn southern districts stand at 
the other. Foxes and wolves, the latter of myiholocic fame, abound in the 
mountains of central parts and at times prove quite destructive. So many 
small birds arc eaten, as tvcll as the partridge and watcrfoul types, that in 
many northern and central districis they are scarce. Wild life seems to have 
little geographic significance. 

Sea animals, while varied, are not as important as miglit be expected 
from the length of the shoreline. A narrow sea front, shallow for fishing 
and a great variety of fish, wlib few of any one kind, limit the fishing in- 
dustry. The dolphin in the Adriatic, brilliant flying fish in the western 
Mediterranean, tunny, sardines, anchovies, crustaceans, and cuttlefish arc 
taken on all coasts, and trout in many brooks on land An Italian eats but 
nine pounds of fish annually; an Englishman eats seven times as much; and 
this difference .appears in spite of certain Catholic religious requirements. 
Italy impons tons of fish from Portugal and Sritalri. 

Contrary to early view-s, the curse of ftaly. malaria, is related to its wild 
life. Marshes breed mosquitoes and mosquitoes carry the mabria-gcncruting 
organism to the human victim whom they bite. Malaria, therefore, is closely 
related to undrained warm lands. That setting establishes it in the plains 
from Turin to Venice and Trieste, from Pba to Rome, from Marche on the 
mid-Adriatic to the Ottlf of Taranio, and in many small patches elsewhere. 
Sicily suffers with it nearly everywhere, and scarcely a spot in Sardinia Is 
free from the malady. As fate as 1900, 80 per cent of the people in the 
south were subject to maLsria and 20,000 died of it per .annum; but as the 
control measures base proceeded and the people h.tvc really taken advan- 
tage of the available opporlunitics to rid thcm-sclves of the disease, the 
death-rate has fallen sharply. In southern Italy, which temperature and the 
backwardness of the people conspire to nwke the worst malaria district. 
Ujc rate dcctincd from 1,280 per million people in 1891 to about 100 in a 
million in 1925; and the draining of marshes has given the people many 
thousands of acres of the best new ngriculiural lands in excellent climatic 
conditions, a gift much needed by the growing population. 

Agriculture, Ily btitude, climate, topography, and absence of mineral 
resources Italy Is disposed more favorably to agriculture than to any other 
mode of life. Over half the people still depend directly uptm the use of the 
soil for subsistence. This is true in both north and south, but the stslc and 
\aluc of agrictiltitre could hardly vary more than it docs. P.sr£ of (he d/fTcr- 
cncc between the careful, intensive, irrigated, fairly well-equipped culliva- 
don of the north and the shititess. primitive, dry-farming methods of the 
south U due to the qualities of the people, but one wonders how many of 
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these characteristics could really be traced back to the climatic and other 
physical conditions under which each people for many generations has lived 
and labored. 

Cultivated lands may be dhided into five zones or types, based on the 
trees and tree crops which resportd to climatic and altitude conditions. Such 
a classification does not describe or interpret all the agriculture, but it well 
sets forth some features, (a) In Sicfly all the lower lands produce citrus 
fruits, called agrunii by the Italians, and these characterize the first zone. 
This zone reaches higher levels in the island than on the mainland and skirts 
the southern and western coasts of Sardinia. The Riviera from the French 
boundary past Genoa and southward to Spezia, and the shores of the “boot” 
from the “spur” at Gargano Mountain round the "heel” and "toe" to the 
Bay of Naples always show lemons and oranges growing among their shiny 
dark-green leaves. (6) Olives with their ashy or tawny green hairy leaves 
and dark-green fruit flourish over the interior valleys of Sicily and up the 
hills and mountains a few hundred feet, in Sardinian valleys and lowlands 
from the northwest round the west and south shores farther inland than the 
oranges go. on the peninsula along the coasts with and above the citrus 
fruits, near the lakes of the Alpine foothills, and in many places in Verona, 
Venice, Vicenza, and into the foothills north of the head of the Adriatic. 
They thrive In dry calcareous soils or in cby soils on slopes. Drainage is 
imperative, but they do well with dry-farming methods. The olive will stand 
the mild winter frosts whose occurrence limits the orange In all this Alpine 
border, (cl Vineyards not sensitive to frost in winter find suitable climate 
and sunny exposures on the Alpine spurs and out over the northern and 
southern Po plains, throughout the Apennines at suitable altitudes higher 
in the south and on sheltered sunny slopes, in Sardinia on many-terraced 
mountain slopes but not on the higher ones, and in Sicily up mountain 
slopes in multitudes of terraces and up southern Etna 3.000 feet The 
hills of Tuscany and of the Piedmont cast of Turin produce the most 
celebrated vintages because of exccJlenl soUs and sunshine combined with 
intelligent care of both growing and manufacturing, As much as 600 mil- 
lion to 800 million gallons of wine arc produced in a year, (d) Chest- 
nut zones ate higher than olives and grapes on Alpine, Apenninc. and 
Sardinian slopes, but these trees are not allowed on the best agricuJmral 
pbins. They delight in a sandy soil and are given a chance on slopes that 
for steepness, should not be cultivated but devoted to forest Sold by pic- 
turesque street venders in every city, Italian chestnuts furnish a very widely 
used and important clement of diei. (e) The wooded or forest zones begin 
with the chestnuts and spread on up the mountainsides, where the climate 
is more severe and /oins topography in handicapping agriculture In the 
loftiest mountains, as Etna and the higher A^s, the timber fine is sur- 
mounted by glistening snow covers 

The most essential element for successful growth of the citrus fruits is a 



very long growing season. They ore noi ripe before November and may be 
harvested all winter and the nexi year to July or August. The new crop 
comes into bloom in early spring, but not all at once, so for months in 
spring and summer one may find the ripe fruit of last year on the same tree 
with bloom and small green fruit of this year Irrigation aids the growth and 
extends the area in many localities Terracing at enormous expense over 
steep or rocky slopes both prevents the soil from drying out and washing 
and adds abundantly to the charm of the landscape. Rarely are the citrus 
fruits grown alone on die ground; wheat, vegetables, and frequently the vine 
crow between the rows. 



The olive zone has even more variety of segetatioo, for grapes arc often 
set among the trees, and figs, wheat, and s'epctablcs abound Olives can all 
be picked at one time and thus do not interfere greatly with other crops. No 
other country produces better ofive oil or has so large an acreage planted 
to the trees. 

In the vineyard zone man's ingenuity has been tested and developed. 
North of Trieste grapes arc supported on nearly level trcHiscs 5 to 6 
feet high so as to cover the ground; a few miles west are grapes, wheat, and 
mulberry trees all on the same ground, with the trees, close cropped to k«p 
them producing all .summer lender, fresh leaves for silkworm food, serving 
as slakes for the vines. Two or three horizontal w ires arc fastened along the 
row of irccs. and the vines are lied to the wires. Many patterns of training 
vines on mulberry trees have been devised In the Padua region vines are 
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actually trained twelve to twenty feet above Use ground between the trees 
Tbs tree gis'es a warmer and more even temjjcrature for the vine than cither 
dead wo^ or iron posts. In the pbtns north of Florence olis-es are planted 
in tow^ about 40 feel apart, an irrigation ditch bisects the space between 
the rows, aod two rows of grapes fringe the ditch; then a strip of wheat 
occupies the space between grapes and olim. Willows, extcnshcly grown 
in places to provide straight, light pofes for grapes, are toppled low; and 
shoots that come up are thinned just enough to Icep the slump busy and 
inaie it produce quicl-ly the kind of poles desired. Irrigating ditches hasten 
the growth of willows lining their banks. Trellises arc often constructed on 
a row of pJosts seven to eight feel high by mounting one oblique arm on 
each side so as to make a Y, and stringing wires along the arms. In this 
way the grapics hang down on each side, but the trellis does not cover and 
shade the ground, a condition favoring double crops. 

It is very common to find the vine standing in a vine-pit, the counterpart 
of the German Weinberg, which catches all possible rain water and prevents 
the vine from drying out The land between the rows of pits is planted in 
winter to peas, root cropis, cauliOower, cabbage, and DntsseU sprouts, and 
in summer cleared so grapes can have all the moisture. In many fields the 
land is leveled for winter crops nnd in summer trenched both wa)i, heaping 
the earth bebveen the vines. This involves much work to meet the rather 
unfavorable climatic conditions, but it conserves moisture, ^^■ine grapes are 
grown to loo great an cment, while there are not suSlcicnt table and raisin 
grapes for domestic use; but a change in kind grows would disturb foreign 
tra^. 

V^lieat for straw and the Leghorn hat bdusuy h grown in the north, 
where thkV planting and the moist climate ensure a long stalk. Hard wheat 
for macaroni is grown in the drier southern slam, and also abundantly in 
the norlhera plains; jet because the people are great consumers of wheat 
in both bread and macaroni, much bard wheat is imported from U S.A 
and O.S S JL‘ AU wheat grown is of winter wheal varieties. Race is grown 
in the easily fiooded pwrtions of the upper Po pbin. Maoze b the second 
cereal. Since it needs much water and good drainage, it competes for soil 
with neither wheat nor rice, but is cultivated extensively in the nch. welb 
watered portions of the nortiiem plains and among the hills nearly cverj- 
where in the cotmtry. It fa used much as food for the poorer peasants as 
well as for livestock. Hay and other forage crops occupy about one third 
of the agricultural land, and of thb thud 75 per cent b pasture, a fact sue- 
gestins the shon winter aod the extsnt of ihe graaiog industry Graziog » 
favored by the hilly topography and general aridity, which m many places 
render the land unfit for tillage. NNTiite forage crops occupy many areas per- 
manently, both on steeper bills and cm poorly drained alluvia] plams, an 

V Fifteen forms or varieties of macannsi irere teen at the same time on the sbehe< 
of a store in southern Italy 



increasing amount is produced as a rotation crop. J’otafoes are raised 
everywhere, but particularly in Abruzziand Molise, where favorable sandy 
soils and summer rains combine with the cooler temperatures of higher 
slopes and valleys. Irrigation, combined with the warmth and long growing 
season, makes possible four or five crops in favored localities. Among these 
irrigated crops, sugar beets are important in the northern plains rear 
Venice; and hemp is a leading crop for ropes, cords, and coarse fabrics in 
the lower Po and Neapolitan plains. 
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The growing of livestock is not a targe item in Italy because its targe 
population limits pasture land Since domestic animah for food are scarce, 
the Italian Is not a mcat-catcr. Oxen arc much used on the farms for haul- 
ing. Dairy cattle arc most numerous in the Lombardy plains and up the 
Alpine slopes where the more abundant rain furthers the growth of grass. 
A slow intensification of dairying might be carried on in many places by 
making a better use of forage crops and grazing tands. Milk, butter, cheese, 
and meat from the dairy would ^ welcome for food, and on the farm the 
fertilizer would supply a real need. Swtne occupy the com fmaae ) belt and 
increase with the density of population— the tatter primarily because they 
are so satisfactory in cleaning up waste In most of the country except the 
Po plains sheep and goats arc mote nonwrems than any odier livestock 
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because pastures art too scanty for the larger animals and because they are 
particularly efficient as dairy animab where the growing of cattle is difficult 
Herds of goals arc still driven through die streets of many southern villaces 
every morning and milked there as customers wait. 

Agriculture varies greatly in differeni parts of the country. In the north, 
where methods resemble those of northwest Europe, it is intensii-e, using 
modem tools and a systematierotation of crops and making careful adjust- 
ment to the details of soil, slope, climate, and matkeu; but in the south, 
except where good irrigation is possible, crude, careless methods of culti- 
vation pro'ail and hancsis are correspondingly light and uncertain. 
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ditches. Naviclio Grande, Cana! Vllloreji, and Naviglio della Martesana in 
Lombardy take the cold glacial Ticino waters, These canals are also used 
lor navigation and fishing. Farther east brge canals plher waters that over- 
flow the Adige and Po and take ihcm to the sea in more direct lines. These 
canals are primarily for drainage, but they serve for irrigation and for com- 
merce as well. Areas two to five miles across in the low plains about Venice 
have no roads but instead a network of canals, which here not only drain 
but serve for highways to bring in the workmen for intensive farming and 
gardening and to take out the produce An area of three or four square 
miles without a house frequently occurs where each day hundreds of men 
go to work and return home by boat. The most highly developed irrigation 
systems of the world are found in Lombardy and Piedmont. These have 
been very helpful not only to the agricultural industries frice pioduction 
largely) but in eliciting good community spirit and respect for law and 
regulations. In many places of central and southern Italy water is pumped 
by donkey, wind, or electric motor to supplement the meager rainfall and 
runoff. 

Industry. Lofgc agricultural v.tlues and small mineral resources determine 
the prevailing type of industry, which may be designated as preparation of 
agricultural products for use. Such industries are the milling and polishing 
of rice, the grinding of wheat and com. the manufacture of macaroni in a 
score ol varieties, the preparing of straw and the br.iiding of hats, the manu- 
facture of butter, cheese, chocolate, and wine, the preparing and bottling 
of olives, the expressing und clarifying of olive oil, and the making of 
extracts of lemon, orange, artd lime. In the south, rope, cord, and coarse 
cloth arc made from imported jute and northern hemp, a product of the 
plains south of the Po; and near Venice beet sugar is manufactured. At 
Naples, where bright light tnakes the bleaching of skins easy, hides are 
tanned to make leather for upholstering and shoes, and gloves are made 
of lambskins. The reeling and weaving of silk from silkworms grown on 
mulberry leaves * and the embroidciy of shawls and throws are northern 
industries. Poplar wood treated with soda and sulphuric acid in the rayon 
/acrorfcs produces four times as much fiber as the nioJe silk industry. 
Rayon is a mill product only, whereas silk growing U a rural home industry. 
Linoleum is made from cork and flaxseed (linseed) oil. products of Pied- 
mont and Tuscany flocks arc used in local woolen industries. Tanning 
extracts ate derived from chestnut and oak bark and sumac leaves. 

Products of quarries, clay-pits, and shale banks are prepared for building 
purposes in cut stone, slate, brick, tiles, and cement. Salt, olive oil, and fish 
combine in the packing of tunny, sardines, and anchovies. Salt, however, 
has not stimulated chemical industtics as in some lands. Scarcity of coal 
checks chemical manufacturing, but with abundant salt and sulphur more 

* A Ion of leave* unJ »n ounce of ets» pn>du« to mate eight 

pounds of raw silk. 



The shortage of coal and Jbe presence of snow-, glacier- and rain-fed 
streams have called for the development of water power especially in Alpine 
valleys. Some three to four millioR horsepower, continuous low-watcr-stage 
power, is available. Rapid hydrcvelcctnc development has been the history 
during inter-war years. The 5 billkm lolowatt-houis of hydro-electric cur- 

* A strong factor b the stalling of the Mediterranean area in world progress and 
especially m European industnalization b a meager supply of coal and iron Power 
and heavy industry may not 6e fiera, but the strategy of a capital highway is hers 
Not only nalions bordering this sea are concerned, but BnUm. Russia. France, the 
Balkans as they develop, and Ibe Americas Such cominerce and traffic will bnng 
more prosperity to Italy than a "closed sea" and its blockade 
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rent pnernled. while cnlailatcd to ho 80 per cent oi Otc '''•I" 

use, h rntlher csfimled at one third to one quarter ol the possible amount. 

Mach of the electric current is consumed tor hghuns and 

The fixin- ol nitrogen lor lerlilizcr b another important electric industry. 

About 20 per cent of the railroad traffic is carried by 

over 150 sieel furnaces, many of them small, are 

development has now come to such a 'S Sch 

out from the powcr-producing valleys to the cties auJ uonnect wid, each 

other so as to^ “ utd"i;»ce"’:S 

“^Tn Sriu^m mom intensely agricultural than 

the south, so is it likewise much mote industriaL .coeraohic 

Historieel gaonrephy. ij, matters of nmional 

rLe coi.c.e^ 

Poiilical history has been '“.’“''^'’'^’'aimosl °eVcrTphysiS 
been so frequent that one U the beginning 

having been used at some time for 8 ^ volleys are quite 

eaeh occupied valley was a tribal ITenl t s^B^daries 

small, but the Po, the larpst, tel a eomparison ol 

in these early days on earlier pages shows 
iuch lines with the map have been used almost as 

remarkable coincidences. The su™® p contracted repeatedly 

eonstentl, as the shorelines, 

along the Adriatic both on over more than the 

fat inland on the cast side, and ha . . ^ very difficult to 

lower Ihird of the Po P'™' „t Beneventum, the two SicBies. 
hold any lands south of the Po. X boundary across the 

and the kingdom of Napl« have drawn ffie r nor ne ^ 

peninsula where the change "^casi wfere, as under 

cany, or Siena, has f ^ government. The Papal states 

Ostrogoth rule, the whole P®"'" encroached upon Tuscany or 

have centered around Ro*"' ^ Adriatic, because there was no unit 

Naples, but have spread emphasizes also the feeble- 

arca beyond the Apennmw to ^ Piedmont and other names have 

ness of the central Apcn"‘"« f umes. Lombardy and Milan 

been applied to about the Uj-ewUe been unit areas in ffic 

(or Lombardy or MQan) “ Venice or Piedmont. Genova has 

middle ro. almost never p^d ^t y Ligurian 

been a very persistent state along 
mountams. 
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It was the most nature) thing, as larger /cderations of smaller states 
became the rule, that all the peninsula rhouUl pass under one government 
and so remain. The only relic ol the liny natrons which occupied, in cen- 
turies past, the small physical units is little San Marino in the eastern 



foothills of the Etruscan Apennines. It is 1.000 years old and occupies 
about 32 square miles, spread over three precipitous hills each decked with 
a castle and fortifications Except during a few widely scattered years it has 
been an independent republw through all its long history The State of 
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Vatican City occupies about one sixth o( a square mile west of the Tiber 
in Rome. It is an ecclesiastical state possessing vrorl J power and lying within 
a polilical state. In a sense it is a relic state, for the popes through many 
centuries have held temporal authority over portions of central Italy under 
the name of Papal States. During the reorganization of the kingdom of Italy 
eonsummaietl in 1870, ihh teiritoiy was incotporated in the new state, and 
the sovereignty of the pope as a political ruler Ixcamc limited to the Palaces, 
S(. Peter’s, the Museum at Rome, and the villa of Castcl GandoIFo a few 
miles away. There seems to be no geographic justification of such a slate, 
but it is richly historic. 

As the older states with their early languages — Celtic in the Po Valley 
with Germanic infusions, the peculiar Etruscan in Tuscany, the Greek in 
many centers in the south, and the Latin language of Rome — were being 
coSrdinafed into one great Roman Empii'e. the Latin language spread over 
all, adopting much from the tongues it replaced. Out of this Latin grew the 
Italian of the Renaissance and later the modern Italian. This unity of lan- 
guage favored the rapid welding of the various states and interests into 
one. Yet there ore blocks of foreign language in modern Italy. A Pranco- 
Provcngal tongue h spoken in several valleys to which it spread across the 
Alps. Lying south of Austria, Italy has sit or eight towns whose people 
speak German. Slavic dialects brought by refugees to the Adriatic shores 
occur In the hills and valleys of the east. Southern Italy has m.iny Albanian 
colonies which refuse to be absorbed or to abandon their own language. 
Greek is used by 30.000 people in southern villages, but Catalan (Spanish) 
has reached no farther than the western shores of Sardinia. Land and water 
barriers to entrance into Italy seem to have been crossed with about equal 
difliculty. Not more than 200.000 Italians altogether speak a foreign tongue, 
and their distribution is essentially peripheral near the sources of the 
languages. 

Ac the end of the first seventy years of the nineteenth century modem 
Italy arose with great stress and tribulations by the fusion into one state of 
all ^c kingdoms and powers of the peninsula and the islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia. Its resources were sufficient and varied enough for lho>;e days; but 
it soon became apparent that in all Italy there were few natural resources 
upon which to build a modem state and that it had little in the way of 
colonics. Beginning late in the colonbi game, Italy’s rulers have striven for 
years to obtain portions of rather unsatisfactory territory in Africa. None 
was suitable to solve its population problems or to case its economic diffi- 
culties. 

Before World War II Mussolini and his advisers thought to build an 
Italbn Empire around the Mediterranean Sea. There is strong geographic 
ground for a unifying authority over this area, but it cannot today, and 
could not even then, be set up by a small nation without some consideration 
of world interests in the sea highway. 
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At the ciose of World War 11 the colonial possessions of Italy were all 
s«ept away. Tlie strategic Dodecanese Islands in the /Egean Sea were ceded 
ID Greece, Ethiopia was returned to independence and to its ruler. Haile 
Selassie. On June 1, 1949, Cyienaka was given an independent native 
regime, and in December, 1951, Ubya became an independent kingdom. 
Italian Somaliland is pending in the U.N. General Assembly, and Eritrea is 
still a protectorate of the United Nations, under British occupation 

Monuments end old buildinps. Italy has been the home of republics and 
empires, kingdoms and cities, for so long and has had so high a civilization 
that it is strewn with ruins and ancient buildings. Castles once held by 
feudal lords, princes, and kings still adom hundreds of hills and crags 
Monasteries on hills or in protected phccs on valley walls witness to 
the long religious liUfory r>f the land. Roman roads, many of them over 
2,000 years old. can be traced far and near over the country. They were of 
stone laid on the pound and must have been very rough to traverse, espe- 
cially in springless carts and chariots. Rome, the administrative center, is 
the hub of the system, obviously planned not for commercial but primarily 
for military pu^joses. The roads bound the people together as nothing else 
could have done. They can be traced along the coast to Naples, then a few 
miles inland and on to Reglum. and along the coast northward to the French 
border: branches from this north line run into the Po Valley, always seeking 
out lower, better places to cross the mountains. Lines connect many impor- 
tant points in the valley, and three to lout toads climb up the major valleys 
and over the Alpine passes to west and north. Several lines cross the Apen- 
nines and join In a big military highway to Brindisi The Via Appia con- 
nects Taranto through Benevcnlum with Rome. All this road construction 
shows lopopaphy as signtficani then as now in directing traffic. There must 
have been commerce on some of these roads and perhaps pleasure-seekers 
too, for one leads directly by the Lake of Nemi while others reach to hot 
springs and baths. 

Ruins of aqueducts, like the one south of Rome, leading to several of 
the cities, show how the city, by tapping mountain streams, reached out for 
a better water supply than avoid be bad in local wells Linked iviih these 
aqueducts are city lesenroiis for storing the water. Thus larger areas were 
brought into the environment of the Roman city, and the city was made to 
depend upon a greater field of resources. 

Eccnomic status. That Italy is rural and agricultural all will agree, but 
that it can well be anything else b a point upon which men may easily 
differ. 

Reports state that 42 pet cent of Italy's national domain is arable land; 
50 per cent is in permanent grass, forest, nut, and fruit production, and 
only 8 per cent wholly nonproductive. Italy has a density of population of 
about 384 per square mile, 419 tor all productive land. This is more than 
any other Mediterranean laud possesses and more than twice as much as 
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France has; but the Netherlands and Belgium have owr 700 per square 
mile. Italy's agriculture Is backward. Far too much of the farming is still 
done by ox and cow power. The food consumption of these animals taxes 
the food supply heavily. Italy's land is productive and her subsistence is 
higher than in many nations, but not as hi^ ns it could be with more 
mcclianization and improved, modernized farm usages. But when all is said 
and done, the land cannot feed the people well. Many must eat imported 
food p.jid for by products of industry 

Under Improved agricultural conditions more men could engage in other 
work, establish a better system of forestry, do more quarrying, manufacture 
more wood and stone products, intensify manufacture of iron, steel, bronze, 
glass, and cotton for the trade, and thus put higher values on the goods 
before they go to market. Facilities for the manufacture of farm products 
ore sufficient to prepare much mote for foreign or home consumption. 
Manufactures must continue essentblly in two lines, as at present: (a) re- 
fining the rural products; and (6) making very valuable small articles m 
which labor and skill and not raw niaterbis constitute the value. 

Good roads do much for internal commerce, but harbors are neither 
frequent nor pood enough to render the water highway very significant for 
either domestic or foreign trade. Foreign trade during the war except for 
wxir purposes was reduced to almost nothing but is rapidly returning to pre- 
war levels. Imports are about SI billion a year, exports about three fourths 
as much. Italy imports 25 to 35 per cent of its wheal for home consumption, 
mostly hard wheal for macaroni, but exports rke. Olive oil is 
sparingly, but citrus fruits in very large quantities. Gloves of leather, hats 
of straw, and embroidered shawls of silk arc a large part of the exports, and 
machinery, cotton, and jute are imported for manufacturing. Any land with 
ruins and ancient history will have a tourist income; any land with such 
exquisite scenery, any land so glowing with warmth and sunshine m winter 
and so fuU of ancient art in painting, sculpture, and building is bound to 
be a tourist land. The Riviera, for beauty and interest scarcely surpassed 
anywhere, must be visited to be appreciated. It is a money-maker for Italy, 
as is Taormina for Sicily. . , 

Clip... All lhro»£h iB lit.lo.y iBly ha: >"'> i 

Phan mny other reclions ol Eoropc. Thb b panly f 

tor protecPioo, partly to tale aJ»t>olase of .ome oommerebi titoa 
tion. Three dlics aU very admirably situated, one as ” 

ixotral m the Po plain, have together 


midst of the Neapolitan plain, one — — • Turin 

over 3,621,000 people. Three others, one m the western p . 
(698.000), ‘ and two on the coast, Genoa and .oq yoo°“ach gnj 

million people each. Fifteen additional cUics lave /.ontam ov-r one 

39 mote have over 50.000 people. SBt, lotvos and e.ltes coatam o..r 
fourth of the population. 

• Populations used are lulian esrimaies in 




ptcw, pve many advantages of dramace. guaranteed safety from Tiber 
floods, furnished outlook and inspiration, and supplied raw materials for 
brick, cement, and stone, as well as a substratum easily excavated Rome km 
itself with these advantages to command other helps and to conquer dis- 
advantages by building roads, aqueducts, and fortifications, by creating 
gardens, vinej-ards, ofchard.s. Rocks, and herds over the surrounding gnsid 
agricultural land And so the centuries passed A new Rome was built over 
the old; but the dry climate has not been near!) as eflcciuc in dcstro>ing 
the old city as clirnate often is; consequently much of the present interest 
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is in thfsc ancient structures built by pagan hands, hands of people with 
less vision than men have today, but with more skill and patience. 

Rome is today the capital of the Lingdoin because historically it must be. 
No other city could qualify, ft « the bead of the Roman Giurch for mitch 
the same reason. It is the center of art and architecture in Italy, the center 
of political life for tw-enty'five centuries, and hence the starling point for 
scientific archeologlc exploration The old rsalU arc partly removed, and 
new, broad streets have taken their pbecs Bus and car lines take passengers 
up and down the hills, throu^ the clas.sic valleys, past the palaces, Forum, 
Colosseum, mausoleums, arches, and temples of old, and among the busy 
stores, hotels, offices, schools, parks, and factories of today. Although it 
contains 1,480,000 people, one cannot make out a case for Rome indus- 
trially or commerci.illy today; although the city ls a source of income to 
the country through its history, ruins, scenery, and museums, 



Venice, the Island City (259,000). has also been a center for the making 
and recording of history and has probably twice as many palaces as Rome 
Its site at the head of the Adriatic is most remarkable, a seaport nearest the 
center of Europe and not approachable for conquest either by sea or by 
land alone but always necessarily by both. A fleet can never get near it but 
must unload to small boats that go to the city 
The physiography of the Venice situation is a part of that of the whole 
Po Valley. Present shoreline forms have been developing for many thousands 
of years. Grave} and boulders during the gJacwJ period were rolled down 
into this head of the Adriatic Sea. making n very secure foundation, over 
which sands and muds were laid untit the water was shallow'. Waves and a 
west-moving current drifted sand along the shore and built a lido or bar 
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offshore enclosing a bgoon of biackisb water 6 or 7 miles wide with a 
feeble tide of 1 to 2 feet Ever since flic bar was buDt abos e the n-ater the 
lagoon has been filling. Tides haw spread in il through breaks in the bar 
and up the broad tidal channels and have ebbed out again. Fishing villages 
appeared, often on piles or on mud islands held in place by wattled osiers, 
the simplest kind of a jondamema, bund, or quay, such as now runs along 
so many of the canals. There seem to have been a number of such settle- 
ments in these lagoons before Venice was founded. After the battle of 
Chalons in 451 a.d., groups of refugees of Aquileia and other sacked cities 
found asjium on the group of mud Blands called Rialto and began the 
construction of one of the great medieval powers of Europe — Venice. 



Vtfn,o> Ccnali arhert, bMiteiftgf ebSque ryfed brUg^ 

As soon as the hcoon conditions had proven the security of position 
which they afforded the people, trade and commerce became the principal 
interest of the colony. Rapidly trade «pandcd with the mainland. «Kh 
Adriatic coasilowns.wiihTjTe and Egypt, and then with the Orient Wealth 
rolled into the city; palaces, churches, larger fleets, bridges, and w arehouse' 
were built. Genoa became jealous and pirates greedy With opposition 
Venice flearished. Then eante the discowtj’ of the Cspc route to the Ea‘t 
and the blockade by the Turk across die Near East route to the Onettti 
these with other adwrsities initiated a long decline until Venice m 1866 
came into the United Italy. The ciQr is stdl famous for its history, us art. 
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and its manufactures of glass, embroidery, silks, and souvenirs for the 
annual invasion by thousands of tourists, her chief source of revenue. 

Railroad trains that run some three miles on a Joh’ bridge from (he main- 
land. and very recently autamobiks, arrive at the margin of the city. Canals 
are everywhere, with walks along some of them and through courts from 
one canal to another and bridges across canals from walk to walk, but the 
city is unique in having no place for wheels. In the early centurie.s the 
bridges were ramps up on one side to the middle of the canal and down 
on the other side. About the year 1400 restrictions on horses and mules 
became so heavy and so many of the bridges came to have the modern 
stair approaches that the horse wholly disappeared and the gondola, already 
well csiabUshed, came into its ovm Tlve bridges over canals must be high 
enough to let gondolas pass under, and that means o few steps up from 
street to top of bridge. Children do not have little wagons or bicycles, babies 
travel slung in a shawl. One cannot tale a walk into the country or go to 
the beach without a boat. Filling stations stand close to canals to serve 
launches. Good neighbors often have bridges across from one house to 
another, even at several levels. Houses upon such soft foundation cannot be 
tall, only three to five stories, and most of the old palaces have settled un- 
evenly. Props arc placed between some buildings to prevent them from 
becoming too afTcctionate. There are no traffic police, and pedestrians have 
no fear of cars or horses. All this unique condition arises because a great 
maritime city was founded and grew upon a marshy, tidal archipelago. 

Florence ( 355 , 000 ). F/wtre the flower city, has existed over 1,650 years. 
It occupies a commanding site on the Amo River, a little below its emer- 
gence from the Apennines and the mouth of Its tfibotary, the Sieve. Above 
Florence both are cood water-power streams. Below the city the Arno is 
navigable. The Arno Valley with its bordering hills is a rich agricuJiural 
area producing flowers, wheat, maac, vegetables, olives, grapes, and mul- 
berry le.7ivs for s/Ik-norm food. FJorenre gained In commeTc'ia} importance 
during medieval days as trade cast and west over the passes in the Apen- 
nines grew, and north and south trade from the Po Valley to Rome and 
Naples increased. In modem times it has become an important railroad 
Center. Its industrbl importance has never rivaled that of Milan, for its 
industries have been limited to processing its rural products, such as making 
wheat-straw hats, wines, olive oil, and silk fabrics, porcelain from its china 
clays, furniture, cotton goods, and motor cars. A number of suburbs about 
the city share in many of these industries. 

Florence early acquired other interests. It svas the capital of the province 
of the same name, then of a group of provinces, and for sLt years, 1865-71, 
it was the capital of the new Italy set op In dicsc days. It was the home of 
the wealthy banker-politicians, the Medkn, and for a longer or shorter time 
of Savonarola, Dante, Galileo, and Michelangelo, of BoUiccIli. Leonardo 
da Vinci the painter, Brunellescbi the architect, and many others. These 
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painters, sculptors, writers, builders, and scicnthls gave an artistic and 
scholastic tone to early Florence which has never departed. Industries and 
commerce gave the men of the city wealth; palaces and villas were built; 
churches erected and decorated by its artists. A university was founded, and 
the city became the intellectual center of Italy. Of its five great libraries, one 
serves the university; another, called the National Library, contains 650,000 
volumes, SOO.OOO pamphlets. 21,000 portraits. 9,000 prints. 4,000 rnaps, 
40,000 letters. 20,000 manuscripts, and 3,575 books dated before 1500 
AJJ. Monuments and fountains adorn the courts and squares; museums and 
galleries display many original works of art and archcologic discoveries not 
only from Italy but from Greece. Eg)pt. and the Near East For these 
reasons Florence is the goal of many a tourist and student Some come to 
see; others to abide, enjoy, and study. 



MiUn 1 1 ^19 000) is the largest and most important city of the Po plains 

ancient and mode™ ‘“VStTccnnlnet beyond), and ia ,»r. 

Other from Rome across the Al^ !“„.^vaI1evs and passes— that direct 
rounded spedfienlly by connect it north and 

trallic through the city. Now Genoa and the cities of northwest 

sooth with the best route to fc, commereiai first and then 

Entopc. Milan seems to Urae eemwaphic highways it has been 

Industtiai. Because of its position on these geograp 
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subdued by military and political disaster, but has always risen again. Local 
clays have made it a center of the ceramic industries and a seller of porce- 
lains. The great adjacent rice fields mahe h a continuous exporter of rice 
Silks and woolen goods have made the city famous for a thousand years. A 
tj’pe of the plains cities at the mouths of Alpine valleys and in touch with 
Alpine power, hlilan is the most industrial place in all the Po Valley. 

Genoa (Genova, 660,000), at the head of the Gulf of Genoa and 
Ligurian Sea, across the low Ligurian Alps from Milan and the Lombardy 
section of the rich Po Valley, has the best harbor on a long, unfriendly 
coast. It boasts of depth, shelter, and many improvements that make it safe, 
but it has not area enough for Uie vessels that want to use it. 

Genoa began as a Greek trading center about 400-500 B.C.. was captured 
and destroyed by Carthapnians 209 B.c., rebuilt by Romans later, and has 
had a continuous corntnereial history ever since. Besides the harbor advan- 
tages named, the hills nearby have supplied good ship-building lumber, and 
the low Bocchetta Pass through the mountains behind the city opens a com- 
parath’riy easy route to the Po plains. Passes over the Alps were kaoNvn in 
early days and used for trade routes with Germanic centers. In Greek times 
Genoa competed with NtarscUles; tatet its competition was with Venice, 
which it outstripped when iu illustrious son. Columbus, discovered America 
and turned eyes and trade to the Atbntk. Before the Atlantic came into 
the picture, Genoa bad colonies, fortifications, and trading centers in the 
Near East. 

Vrlien railroads came, commerce was quickened between Genoa and 
Inland ftalian industrial centers; when the great Alpine tunnels were built, 
trade with Switzerland and the Low Countries was extended and strength- 
ened. A railroad follows (he coast both west and southeast. Thus Genoa is 
a focal center. African, Eastern, Spanish, aud American goods come in and 
are scattered inland, in amount about 6 millioa tons per year, mostly 
bulky, coal, lumber, grain, and raw cotton; while manufactured goods from 
Milan, Turin, and from cities deeper in the continent, in amount about one 
fourth as great, come to Genoa to go to sea. Coal goes to Milan to promote 
her auto and silk industries, and to Turin to power her machine shops; 
cotton goes even to Switzerland. 

Thousands of craftsmen in and round Genoa fashion into marketable 
ornaments the coral taken in the Mediterranean. 

The city has been called “The Superb" and “The Proud" with special 
reference to the splendid display of paiaces, villas, gardens of its wealthy 
merchants, and its churches and other public buildings, rising up over the 
bills in and behind the lower city. 

Krysles f9254100> is tbe home rsf .an casy'goiffg, afisttxTaijc, >b srane 
parts dir^ and uncouth, yet busy and industrious people, fillin g a significant 
place in the world. Naples stands on the seashore and b commercial 
Spreading up the hillside in a great crescent overlooking the blue bay within 
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sight of Vesuvius, it has a uniqw scenic setting. Its prent museum of relics 
from tlie partly excavated ruins of the adpeent cities of f/ercii!.incum anti 
Pompeii inat.es Naples n center of hklork interest also. Tlie bay Is nearly 
surrounded by volcanic vents and activity, and Us quay has n marvelous 
aquarium and school for .study of the rich tvarinc life Tims the city o/Ters 
scientific interest and opportunity as well. It has hydro-electric power gen- 
erated by mountain streams arid used to make foods, machines, arms, ami 
armor plate; consequently Naples h fndusiriaL For 700 years it ivas under 
foreign rule (German, French. Spanish. Austtbn. and Spanish Dourbon 
dynasties), and it has ilic second best port in Italy. Naples is a thoroughly 
cosmopolitan city. 

Messina (182,000) at the northeast comer of Sicily has aiiractcd as 
much attention on account of earthquakes as because of its citrus fruit 
exports. A deep, commtHlious harbor, one of the finest in Europe, has bad 
as much to do in promoting Skilian agriculture as have the fertile soils of 
the island. A great sandy hook encloses the immediate harbor. Grand hills, 
topographically well advanced, f'lsc west of the city, and several small 
streams lead down mature valleys. The hills both cast and west protect the 
whole strait of Messina frtim wind storms nic city has grown up these 
slopes much farther in the valleys than on the inter-stream areas, because 
It expands along scillcy higlus-ays to neighboring villages. Orchards cover the 
lower slopes, ond fruits monopolize the business of Nfessrna Manufacture 
of fruit extracts occupies hundreds of people. Fidiing in adjacent waters is 
an important occupation and furnishes a wide range of sea foods for the 
popuhcc. 

Erindisi (32,000) Is a city and port far out on the "hecr of Italy. Its 
importance attaches to the fact that this port is die meeting place of the 
land and water parts of the route from the Atlantic nations to the East. It 
is a place for transfer of goods from land to water or the reverse. In a way 
it competes with Venice and cs'cn with Marseilles, for the journey can be 
made to Paris or the Low Countries more quickly by making the change at 
Brinduvi, and with less risk of loss on the stomi-losscd seas. The h.arbor 
is fairly good, and through it pass targe quantities of freight, mail and 
express, and not a few passengers. It has little to fear from stream deposits 
and will remain good as improvements arc made upon it. 

Trieste (26I.C100), the only city on the little Free Territory of Trieste, 
by virtue of position has been much before the public in recent years, It has 
a deep, commodious harbor, rail communications with easy grades to 
Laib.ich (Llub!/a/i/}) »vhcre the route divides and goes to Vienna over 
Semmering Pass and to Belgrade down the Save Valley. Easy rail connection 
with Venice and the Po Valley add to its importance. The city is in the 
midst of rich plains and has most of the advantages of Venice with far 
superior harbor facilities, but less historical si^ificance and wealth. Trieste 
is realty of more commercial value to cities in Germany, Austria, and 
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Hungary which are short on maritime outlets sooth than it is to either Italy 
or Yugoslavia. 

If a free city, Trieste can serve Italy and Yugoslavia easily as well as 
interior cities north and east over the Pear Tree Pass in the Julian Alps. 
Yugoslavia has Fiume and Susak behind Trieste on another bay. Italy has 
Venice as much at the head of the Adriatic as is Trieste. On historic 


grounds Italy has interest in Fiume as well as in Trieste. 

Building, architecture, art. Fortunately, and for several reasons, Italian 
building has been very much in stone. From the rude, conical stone houses 
in southeast rural Italy where common loose stone is a burden on the land, 
to St. Peter’s in Rome; from the Roman roads and walled cities buUt cen- 
turies before Christ to the latest onivcrsiQi or museum building, the people 
of Italy have built their structures of stone. It is abundant, widely disUib- 
uted, easily obtained, and much more durable than wood, which for at least 
2,000 years has been scarce in Italy. Materials used in Rome range from 
tulT in red and black to marble in many colors, serpentine, alabaster, granite, 
and basalt. Tuff, consisting of volcanic ejecta cemented into more or Jess 
resistant rock, coarse or fine, and in many colors, finds its place m rnuen 
foundation and rough work. Lava, the congealed or frozen roc a 
flowed, makes ejcccllenl pavbg blocks. , 

PoHolnm, or volcanic a*, tor 2,000 jrcars ha, been made mto very 
•trong Roman ccmcnl. Dricks, bolh ,un.dned and >1’ 
made tram reiidoal and alluvial clays. Marble, both local 
to be used near Ronre cenluries bclor. Chris. "bH “ '“S 
year, before our eta these arc used freely around Rome, and, «hile all 
L found locally, marble in particular has been Imported m prod«,ous 

atnUe'o/io many kinds of Slone found In^ go of me con. 
try, coupled svilh the scarcity of wood and metals, ha, led *= “ 

build much more in in wooden molds, 

whose bu.ld.ng malcnals ”= ^„d,ome rock over brick or 
IS nunc common and very ^ae P ^ 

cement are frequently used and P'“‘" . .^5 common building 

ot cheaper malerial, and ^ anile. It need not have 

material, however, is marble permanence ol buildinss ol the 

Uken builder, long lo 'be reW. ^ 

dense erj'stallme rocks and Ihe j „„ ,vith which marble 

to destroy Ihem. 1'°' ° arc Iteely used for cameos, 

could be mlticatcly lashtoncd. highly developed, and 

beads, and ornaments. Art m in, lowed by a large group of 

Michelangelo has been ™,T„d/ahundanee of s^^^^ 

sculptors both famous and obscure. Th factors 

case ol working, beauly, and „„ble through their 

conducive to the extensive use the Ro 
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whole histoiy and generally over their whole land Italy is able to export a 
large variety and considerable amount of marble. 

Soclol status, education, and religion. While material civilization came 
early and has gone far in Italy, the spiritual culture of modem Italy has 
been considerably retarded. Large portions of the population are 50 to 70 
per cent illiterate. These are in the bacVwatd southern third. The middle 
portion usually has 25 to 50 per cent who cannot read and write. The Po 
Valley is mostly 75 to 90 per cent (iterate. Contact with other nations, a 
more stimulating climate, and a difTcrent blood, as described above, all may 
have been factors ia the high degree of literacy there. It cannot be signifi- 



Sqwar« ef Sf. V*n1c«. th* Doge'* goleee b in IK* ditlonce. (Courtesy Nalionot Organization 

fe* fKe Tevrht ledHztry) 


cantly a milter of religion, for the same religion, Roman Catholic, prevails 
everywhere Emigration to the United States has been primarily from south- 
ern Italy with a high illiteracy. 

Italy’s life has been spent in the middle Mediterranean atmosphere Tw ice 
from Rome Italy has ruled the known world, once by Roman law, once by 
the Roman Catholic religion. Today Italy is the residual legatee of Roman- 
ism. Cwtodian o! the arts io siedicvai days, it kindled Europe «icA the 
ancient learning and bcauQt dunng the Renaissance The Reformation 
scarcely reached the Italians, and had influence diminishing toward the 
south with the increasing distance frcrni its Germia origin. For centuries 
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Italy’s position in commerce end trade was that of the middleman between 
Europe and the East. Beggared of this source of wealth by the opening of 
the sea route round Africa, then stimulated anew by the Suez Canal and 
the transalpine railroad tunnels, and stripped of its isolation by the evolution 
of the steamship, today Italy faces a new opportunity in the airplane and 
radio routes oscr its borders. No country, let alone one situated as is Italy, 
can, in modem times, be outside of Internationa] alTairs. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss (actors tending to male north Italy much more intensely agri> 
cultural and more industrial than (he southern part. Climate, race, resources, 
density of population, sources of power? 

2. How can Italy prosper without colonics? Why has she needed them? 
Discuss relative advantages of colonics and free trade with other lands. 

3. How much better would it have been for the cariy people of Italy if 
. the hpia plains had been among the mountains instead of along the coasts? 

' t * the world is heir of the Mediicrmncan. all the world is her debtor." 

“'Discuss. 

5. Would Italy have been better off had the land tliat foundered to make 
the Tyrrhenian Sea remained above tea level as a part of modem Italy? 

6. Why docs Italy, and why can Italy, have two-sloty agriculture? 

7. Why is Italy less self-sullkicnl today than over seventy years ago, 
when modem Italy wat organized? 

Why is Milan larger than Turin? Genoa than Venice? Naples than 
Palermo? 
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CHAPTER 9 


Albania 

Round about unto Itfyricuin. 

—Paul 


Albania is one of the young slates of Europe, although its people are of 
two old groups with an ancient language. North of the Shhumbi River ate 
the Ghegs, descended from Illyrian tribes, and south the Tosks from Pelas* 
£ian irilxs, two dialect groups who occupied the land before the Aryan 
tongues spread through the Mediterranean area. About two thirds are 
Moslems; about 200,000 are Orthodox Christians; and 100,000 Roman 
Catholics. 

This state lies along the Adriatic Sea near the mouth, just where the heel 
of Italy, if It should move eastward 45 mifes, would touch the Balkan penin* 
sula. Extending north and south 195 miles with a width of 45 to SO miles, 
1( has an area of 10,630 square miles or a trifle more than Vermont. Recent 
estimates give a population of 1.175.000 to compare with 375,756 in 
Vermont. One wonders how the land of mountainous Albania can support 
an average of 100 persons per square mile. It is also difficult to see how so 
small a unit with a backward people can soon assume much signilicartce, 
save as a pawn between more powerful, unscrupulous nations. 

Geology. Albania is as mountainous as Vermont, but its mountains are 
young and rugged in form, and the mountains of Vermont are old and sub- 
dued. In Albania almost all the rocks are Mesozoic and Tertiary sandstones, 
shales, and limestones; in Vermont almost all the rocks except glacial drift 
and alluvium ate of paleozoic age. The grain or structure of Albania is in 
the main north-northwest by south-southeast. Tertiary rocks, moderately 
folded and not very resistant, extend from Scutari to Greece and occupy 
about one third of the country. Basic igneous rocks, in great areas well 
serpentinized, monopolize the region east of the Tertiary belt, vshereas later 
rocks and lower topography make up tfie western portion. 

The Dalmatian coastlands in general have been deeply but only youth- 
fully dissected and then in relatively recent times submerged sufTicicntly to 
permit the sea to enter valleys and make Jong, narrow bays with peninsulas 
and islands extending chiefly along the structure The depression north of 
Albania was so recent that almost no deposition has occurred since; but it 
175 
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was earlier in Albania, where most of the bays have been filled and islands 
knit to the mainland with recent depoMis ITjere is here a physical diUcr- 
ence, s physical basis for Albanbn independence. Nearly a score of small 
islands in (he Scutari region protrude through large areas of fans and deltas 
built by recent streams and graded to present sea level. Delta and filled-bay 
depo!.its continue along the coast and back into the country up the fshm 
River to Tirana. The rivers Amn and Mali and many lesser streams have 
built a compound delta between former tsfands. 

The old Greek and Roman town Dyrrhachium (now Durazzo) was built 
on an island separated from the malnbnd by two miles of open sea. The 
Island is now tied to the mainland by sandbars and marshy delta deposits. 
South of the Bay of Durazzo in Roman times lay three long islands con- 
tinuous with the structure that makes the Durazzo Island. These reached to 
the Semen River, which, with the Shkumbi, has brought out waste and 
completely filled the straits between these bbnds and the mainbnd so that 
Kavab, once on a shore near the bills, is now on the edge of a plain. 
Further, these streams now flow between the former islands, having bu3i 
deltas beyond them in the borden of the Adriatic. Once the Vijose and 
smaller Shuvhtcc entered the head of a long bay separately, but recently 
they have Riled the bay, united, and buUt a delta eight to ten miles into the 
sea. Sandban extend from (bis delta southward and tie small islands to- 
geihei and to the mainland, but Vaiona Bay as yet has scarcely begun to fill 
The result of all this recent, extensive, and active deposition of waste, 
brought dowtt from the rugged lofty interior, is a $eti« of large, marshy, 
mosquito'infested, muddy or sandy pbins, at present of small value but 
capable of magnificent agricultural development in the hands of a people 
like the Dutch of the Netherbnds. In contrast with these low plains are 
several other plains among the highlands, for example, the plain of Elbasan. 
which seems to be alluvial and may have been built in a lake by the Shkumbi 
and Devoll rivers. Its surface stands now 1 50 to 350 feel above the sea. The 
plain of Koiitza b another filled basin, in part still occupied by a small relic 
lake and marsh but in pan well drained by the Devoll and its branches. 

In the geologic events of Albania there has been little mmeralization. and 
therefore the people have few metallic resources. Copper ores are known 
in several places, and mines in the mountains of the north were exporUng 
copper a few years ago at the rate of 40.000 tons per anmun These mines 
produced also sulphur and nickel. Sulphur ores, apparently sulphides, are 
opened in two places and known in one or two others. Nickel, chromium, 
iron, arsenic, and gold are known glaringly; nose are considered to be 
present ia workable quantities. Asphalt stringen and small bodies have 
been opened in several places in the southwest, and a small production 
(5,000 tons a )’ear) has resulted Gypsum is found in sandy clays of late 
Tertiary age near Vakma. No localities arc worked Lignitic Tertiary coal 
is knouTt in several outcrop near Kontza and is worked m a few small 
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mioes. Oil and gas have been sought in many places, since seepages and the 
asphalt stringers suggest their presence. A pipe-line from PetroUa nearly 50 
miles inland delivers enough oil to ships at Valona to rank Albania sixth 
among European producers. Practically all knowledge of mineral values in 
Albania is in the exploratory stage. 

Climate. The varied topography and great meridian length of Albania are 
reflected in much diversity of climate. Southern coastal lowlands and ter- 
raced slopes haw typical Mediterranean conditions and crops — summer 
drought, accentuated by high summer temperatures with scrub oak, drought- 
resisting evergreens, olives, grapes, melons, and wheat. Forty inches of rain- 
fall in the central and northern lowlands, much more evenly distributed 
through the year, bespeaks a more varied agriculture in which maize for 
local consumption is the most important crop. Up the slopes both bush and 
tree fruits abound. Everyone has plums and cherries, many have grapes and 
apples. In the low, warm, fertile, irrigable valley of Elbasan, oranges, 
lemons, and pomegranates ripen. The higher slopes invite winter snows, 
more rainfall, and an approach to mountain climate, with mixed forests, 
temperate grasslands, and vegetables, especially ever recent glacial forms. 
The lower lands are suitable for cultivation of com, wheat, barley, flax, rice, 
tobacco, and, in the south, cotton. Eagles and other mountain birds, wolves, 
bear, wild boar, and several kinds of deer make hunting pos.sible and worth 
while. Furs are gathered in the mountains and with sheepskins add much to 
the picturesqueness of men’s attire. On rainy days the latter are worn with 
the wool Inside. 

Natufol regions. Six physical regions may be recepized. 

I. A rough, youchful, mourttainous eouittjy extends from the northem 
frontier souihwarf to the Osum River and reaches east to the Yugoslav 
boundary. It occupies nearly half the area of Albania. In the north, forcsu 
of oak, walnut, chestnut, elm, plane, pine and fir dominate the upper slopes 
with sheep raising over lower slopes and primitive agriculture in the valleys 
of the Drin and its branches. Because of botaiion a tribal regime still per- 
sists. In the middle section, where two rivers assist in moving the cut, lum- 
bering Is more e.xtcnsivciy practised. The copper mine.s are in this section, 
and both sulphide ores for sulphur and scrpciilint rocks for ornamental 
stone arc w-orked. The southern part of this mountain belt is drained by the 
Shkumbi and Dcvoll rivers; the former has cut deeply into the serpentine 
rock; the latter has exposed pod limestone and sandstone which arc but 
little used because building material is obtained more readily from the 
forests. Althou^ these mountains are easily acxessible along the river 
valleys, they arc largely pastoral. Valleys and lower slopes contain many 
villages' and single houses located near springs and streams and sheltering 
farmers engapd in fixed apiculture. 

2 In the southeast are several intennontanc basins. Lake Ochrida occu- 
pies one, and parts of its floor arc water-free, displaying good apicultural 
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lands. Koritza is nearly central in a basin of about 60 square miles whose 
level floor is choice, cultivable land. Two small appendages to this basin 
are equally good. Farther south is Kolonia, floored with red gravelly de- 
posits So valuable are the soils and so attractive the location of these basins 
surrounded by mounlains and possessing easy commercial outlets to ad- 
jacent Greece that they have a population density of about 200 to a square 
mile, with only a fraction as many people in the surrounding mountains. 
A colony of Vlachs occupies some ot the mountains. 

3. Between the Osum and V'iosa rivers stretches a hilly, clayey strip of 
moderate fertility. Rural population b collected into compacted villages, 
whose inhabitants go out to work their little farms in the morning and 
return at night. A population density of about 50 to 60 per square mile 
corresponds to the moderate resources and opportunity 



4. The basin of the Viosa and Dhrinos rivers constitutes the southern 
interior mountains. Its connection and opeo communications toward Valona 
attract a rural population of 135 per square mile, most of whom engage in 
the Mediterranean type of land culture. 

5. Along the south frontier a limestone karst belt of hills and valleys 
with forbidding shoreline terminates northwest in a rocky headland, and 
trends southeast along the coast to Greece. A good harbor at Santa Quaranta 
serves this region and two or three limes as large a portion ot Greece. Vil- 
lages tucked into sheltering valleys or well up the slopes of this rough 
country house many people. Near the coast there are fowfands, swampy, 
malarial, or lacking in rainfall. Valona and its harbor lie north of the west 
end of the area; beyond the western headland, the bland of Sareoo, fortified 



by Italy some years ago, is now a part of Albania and defends the Valona 
port. Sheep and the usual MediterTanean crops, fruits, and vegetables make 
up the subsistence basis for the area. 

6. Along the Albanian coast from Scutari to Valona is a belt, varying 
width, of delta and coastal plains, hiQ$ and marshes. In the north, it has the 
Drin and Lake Scutari v. ith the harbor city, Scutari, on its shores. So valu- 
able an area is this northern section that its ownership has been holly 
contested with Yugoslavia. Logically and racblly it is Albanian. 

The people do much sea and lake fishing; they are actively interested in 
their neighbors and possess a highway, not much developed, up the Dria 
and over the divide to the Vardar Valley and Skoplje, a valley and city witJi 
a railroad. These connections arc of inestimable value in broadening the 
coniacu and interests of Scutatians. 
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large agricultural possibilities; bat. because ol the variable rigimc of the 
rivers whose floods often spread loads of waste over great areas, the agricul- 
tural and economic environment Is far below that which a strong engineering 
program could make of it. Also malaria must yet be conquered in these Jll- 
draitied lands, Sedentary population is surce, but mountain shetp-gratets 
winter here, and a few large estates stiD persist. 

History. Albanians pride themselves on a long descent. Their pre-Aryan 
language and their clan and feud customs suggest lliat their pride may be 
well founded; but because they occupy a tend so near other great peoples, 
the latter have been scattered among them. Greeks, Romans, Normans, 
Slavs, Turks, and Italians in turn have made contributions to their race, 
language, social organization, and religion without assimilating them. Al- 
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though Moslem influence spread a feeble government over all the country 
and gave religion to more than half the people, it permitted Norman feu- 
dalism to develop and clannish (cuds W flourbh hlohammedan rule forced 
isolation upon the people and gave them little but stagnation for 500 years. 
In spice of many unusual opporfurtfties to learn the arts and sciences m 
pottery, sculpture, and road-building, the Albanians themselves have stoutly 
resisted outside influences and remain racially intact. This keen resistance 
is illustrated by colonies of Albanians which, established under Turkish 
pressure in Egypt, Greece, and Italy hundreds of years ago, still persist 
almost pure. Herein lies a group of reasons for the present existence of an 
independent Albanian nation. 

National entity is also favored by position. Jealousies of Yugoslav, 
Greek, and Italian make excellent reasons for a weak but independent 
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buffer state. All three peoples have desired this area. Venice of old often 
had its coast. Yugoslavia wants to absorb it, and thus have access to the 
sea. Through Albania and its ports, Scutari, Durazzo, and Valona. run the 
best routes into western Balkan country. Uskub and Monaslir each has a 
road out through Albania. A Slav outlet through Albania would prevent 
Italy from holding the whole Adriatic Sea. The Uoubles in Albania stirred 
up by both neighbors may be a measure of their relative interest in the 
little country. Greeks see Albania lying across one of their frontiers and 
covet a road west to the Adriatic. The present boundaries are usually 
drawn along divides, and from physiogra^ic, ethnic, and language con- 
siderations they are about as satisfactorily placed as possible. Albanians 
would draw them 10 to 50 miles outside the present line to include aU of 
their own people; but a very little expansion north of the lakes would take 
in more Yugoslavs than Albanians, 
as expansion south would incorporate 
more Greeks than Albanians. The 
only reasonable enlargement b to the 
northeast so as to include 500 to 600 
square miles round Dyakova, 

Central Albania, where Turkbh in- 
fluence was able to overcome physical 
bankn and reach the people, b Mos- 
lem in creed. In thb open and liberal 
section the Orthodox Church was cor- 
rupt and feeble and yielded easily. In 
the country northward, more open to 
Italy, the creed b Roman Catholic; 
but southward an inhospitable coast 
and valley open to Jannina and the 
Pindus Grecian country delennined 
the dominance of the Orthodox Eastern Church. Religious freedom b, in 
practice as weD as in law, uohersal. 

Agrieulfore end industry. Albanians are agricultural, pastoral, patriotic 
They hunt game for their own food but not for market; they fish a little 
but not half as much as tbeir waters make worth while. Agriculture has 
been very crude, but new iron plows in large numbers have been imported 
recently and in some tracts have greatly changed local custom. Wheat from 
Albania meets most of the cereal needs of Dalmatians toward the north 
and though not a large crop b thus one of the national exports. Goats are 
far the commonest of livestock; sheep, poultry, and cattle follow. Fences, 
usually of the most convenient brush, are built only to prevent sheep from 
wanderbg. 

Most Albanians are self-carnamed and willmg to live on what they them- 
selves can wrest from nature and, except for their pastoral migrations. 
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abide practically in one place. Road'building is difficult and expensive. 
Beset with these obstacles and favored with little desire and use for roads, 
the people have been slow to construct highways. A road leads from Du- 
razzo to Tirana, and roads radiate from the capital. One leads to Scutari, 
one past Kavaia to Elbasan and Korilza. Three radiate from Koritza, one 
of which leads through Greece to Sakmika. a route followed by the Romans 
2,000 years ago to connect the east and west empires. No railroads exist 
in the country except for some narrow-gauge lines left from World War I. 
Roads radiate from Tirana for political and commercial reasons, but also 
because topography invites them. 

Industry is very restricted and tardy gets beyond the preparing of local 
products for local use as food, clothing, or building materials. There are 
no cities, and outside of the Durazzo-Tirana plains, Koritza and Elbasan 
in their own phiins, and Scutari and Valona on their own harbors there is 
little else than villages, but of them more than 2,S00 have been counted. 
The towns named are well located with reference to geographic advantage, 
and most of the villages arc adjusted to slope, in water, and to convenience 
in working the soil. 

Economic status. Albanian exports seem as difficult to increase as those 
of any nation, but imports showed a steady pin until World War !I, and 
are now apln increasing. The country imporu cotton and cotton goods, 
com and farm machinery; and exports cheese, wool, hides, cattle, petro- 
leum, lumber, and copper ore. The U.S.S R. is now believed to be giving 
economic aid to Albania, probably to annoy Tito and to court Greece. In 
1946 the Constituent Assembly proclaimed the country a Republic which 
still continues five years after. The Assembly Is communist-controlled. 

The people hope to make theirs a tourist land Truly there is quite 
enough in people, costumes and scenery to attract sight-seeing travelers, 
but unfortunately there arc few roads from coast to mountains. Romans, 
centuries ago, erected baths at the hot mod springs of Elhisan. and a 
modem ambition of Albanians is to restore these to their former prestige. 

If the number of lourbts should soon become what the scenery deserves, 
there would be trouble for the natives in providing food, shelter, and 
transportation for them 

QUESTIONS 

1. What alliances would be most beneficial for Albania? on political 
grounds? on economic grounds? What do you think would be easy pitfalls 
for Albania? 

2. Summarize reasons for iadependence. 

3. Summarize elements of unity. 

4. What arc some of the most needed improvements? Discuss steps and 
means of getting them. 

5. What lines are open for future devdoiwient? 

6. How could progress be best attained? What place has language as a 
means of expressing one’s nationalism? Discuss. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Greece 

The isles of Greeccf the ls1« of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sun^. 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phochas sprung! 

— llvao*e 


A lartd of penlniutos and Istonds. Two main systems of mountain 
struciurc arc responsible for ihc BnlUn Peninsula from Uskub and Scu- 
tari southeastward to the tips of fhc f*cU>ponnesiis. Crete, and the Cyxlades 
Islands. The eastern sy'stctn. including the great and classic Olympsis and 
Cyvladcs, consists largely of ancient cr>’$taltine rocks and extends eastward 
Into Ash Minor. Tlie sscstem system expires mostly younger rocks in 
Albania, Vicstem Greece, the Peloponnesus, and Crete. Khalkldykc. the 
fingered peninsula southeast of Salonika, is of ancient rock similar to that 
In Olympus, and its sinictures seem to continue in some of the isUnds of 
the iCgean Sea. These folded mountain structures were carsed by streams, 
reduced to advanced maturity, and then warped down so eompfciely that 
none of the depOMis made by the carving streams arc abose the sea In 
fact, in the Aieean portion only mountain tops show above the water, 
while in the peninsular part the sea enters between long, ragged arm-, or 
fingers of land, once mountain lidgcs. to produce bays, gulfs, and islands, 
The /Egcan differs from the Tyrrhenian Sea. made hy the dropping of a 
fault block wfiolfy beneath the sea, for its area was warped down so as 
to make peninsulas on the margins and nlands from mountain tops in the 
sea. Subsequent moderate erosion has furnished material for aggrading 
m.any tiny plains and building linfc deltas at bay heads These processes 
have thus given a type of country admirably adapted to the development 
of the numerous small, independent aty states of old, whose best means of 
communication was by sea No other place in Europe is half as inviting 
for this type of civilization The topography would make cultural unity 
dilTicult even today were it not for (he modern cflicient means of communi- 
eation. 

Position, boundofles. Greece today mcludes most of the land, except 
certain Asiatic shorelines, that has ever been truly Grecian. It has water 
boundaries everywhere except on the north and rorlhcast, where Albania, 

I8S 
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Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and European Turkey rest along its frontiers. Oc- 
cupying the eastern peninsula of Europe, it has been in close contact with 
the ancient Near East peoples and has thereby had many opportunities 
for commercial, social, religious, and military experiences little known by 
western Europe. “As iron sharpened! iron," to nation has stimulated na- 
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tion in this east hfediterraneao country, until no other place on earth has 
produced such a rare series and combination of cultures as this 

During World War 11 Greece, because of her location, was run over by 
both forces desiring the command of the eastern Mediterranean, and the 
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subsequent civil war was a logical result. Long In contact with the west 
and hemmed in on the north by the Balkan mountains, she b sympathetic 
with democracy. Her city-state history no doubt contributed to this tend- 
ency. 

Moreover. Greece is on the commercial route for southern Russia 
through the Black Sea and Dardanelles to the Mediterranean. As the 
U.S.S.R. has risen to world position and its water travel has gained in im- 
portance, the Soviet Union has manifested a growing interest in Greece, 
the gatekeeper. But Greece is also on the British-French highway from 
west to cast, a route of vital Interest to both nations and of more than 
passing concern to all western Borope and the United States. Here is a 
setting for a buffer state and light on an alignment different from that of 
other Balkan slates. 

The nine physUal regions. With modem means of travel and communi- 
cation a surprising homogeneity quickly appears in Greece, for each tiny 
place is a repetition of many others. But for historic, descriptive, and utili- 
zation purposes it Ls best to divide the present national domain of over 
49,000 square miles Into nine units, each with more or less definite char- 
acteristics 

1. Epirus, coinciding in large part with the ancient state of the same 
name, is a mountainous, embayed area of mainland and the Ionian Islands 
The mild marine climate of the latter produces grapes, wine, citrus fruits, 
and vegetables; their position promotes a seafaring, commercial life. The 
population is three to sit times as dense as that of the mainland Old Epirus 
is pasture and forest, but with some space for wheat and olives. Goats and 
sheep are herded over its hills and mountains all summer and fed local 
hay in the valleys in winter. Seasonal migration of flocks is for short dis- 
tances only, but helps to cement and unify the people. 

The Liard of Carlu belongs with Epirus. Northern Epirus has recently 
been claimed by Albania because of its many Albanian inhabitants, but 
probably it will remain as before with Greece. 

2. The Pindus-Rarnassus mountain belt lies east of Epirus and is the 
most rugeed, sparsely populated portion of Greece It contains the main 
tribes of die Vlachs, who because of the character of the country are nomad 
shepherds or carriers. Because of isolation a patriarchal regime still per- 
sists. The best oak-chestnut-conifer forests of Greece, covering large areas 
of the Pindus ranse, are so isolated as to make lumber harvesting difficult 

3. The Peloponnesus, though wholly mountainous, is nowhere so lofty 
as parts of the Pindus. Its northern shores, like the Ionian Islands, produce 
in great abundance the sturdy little grapevine which yields the small dried 

itf CAmruercc. The western half is more than twice as populoas 
as the eastern because it has much more of plains and lowlands. It pro- 
duces figs, grapes for wine, and citrus fruits in its warm, marine diraate, 
The eastern part, being rough, stony, and ihin-soilcd, is a wool and goat- 
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skin country. Communication and penetration of ideas are so difficult in 
many patches that well-adjusted patrurchal social patterns still persist. The 
second forest area of Greece crowns the central mountains of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 



fhYt4oai or googrophfe rtgiom «f OiWtr Vovntforr lio«c or* $<ol« u in milet- 
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4. The CycladesTso named because they arc disposed more or less con- 
centrically around the sacred bland of Delos, and the Sporades (."Scat- 
tered”), both northern and southern, comprise about 300 islands, most of 
which belong to Greece. Since World War II the return of the Dodecanese 
Islands with a dominant Greek population to Greece has increased her 
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responsibaiiy and perhaps her^ecuriJy, bul added only aiwuf 1,000 square 
miles to her area. Syra, near Delos, and others were the sites of famous 
early city states and civilizations. Their location In the warm seas enables 
their numerous industrious people to raise figs, and their ancient crystalline 
rocks supply fine marble and quantities of emery. 

5. Crete is a long, old, hill island which lialf closes the <^Igcan on the 
south. Its position midway betwvcn Greece and the Orient made it a 
mediary between their cultures and fostered on the island 5,000 years ago 
the glorious, surprising Minoan culture Minoan ruins long lost to human 
knowledge now constitute its chief modem interest. From a productive 
standpoint it is too dry for a goat pasture. 

6. Attica and Eohrra arc grouped in one section, though the former is 
the most densely peopled ,snd the laiicr nc.i/ly the least inhabited part of 
Greece. Attica has many small plains, cut oil from each other by sea or 
mountain, on which numbers of city states developed, among them Athens 
It has more places of historic interest and mote monuments of ancient 
architecture than any other equal area. The cotton-growing lands stretch 
over its rolling northern portion. Laurium, for lead, zinc, and silver, and 
Pentellcus. for splendid marble, have contributed no sm.s11 item to the 
greatness of its cities. Eubcca is still connected with Attica over a narrow 
channel by a little bridge, first constructed thousands of years ago. 

7. Tlicssaly. a plain with bordering mounmins. is elTcclively separated 

from the Thessatonica flajin by the famous Olympus Radiating from its 
central plain many small plains arc pocketed among the mountain spurs, 
a very stimulating area for city states. For centuries thK unit, full of busy 
towns and Intelligent people, has made little contribution to the nation’s 
activities, but recently the sugar-beet industry has uken root in its fertile 
soils, and maize and barley with cotton make a diversified agri- 

culture. 

S. Thcssalontca Oastn, with its city built by the "victor over Thessaly," 
has a popuLition density of 175 per square mile, which h nearly twice the 
average for the country. A part of ancient Macedonia, it contains the largest 
plains' in Greece. These were built as dclus by large rivers, and indicate 
that this part has not been recently submerged These Mediterranean shore 
lands have been long occupied. For centuries they have been actively cul- 
tivated. but not intensively until the modem period. 

9. West Thrace is the last aitd perhaps the least unified section. Its 
unity lies in its continued exposure to the nortliern /Egcan and in uniform 
protection on the north by the Rhodope Mountains A scries of coastal and 
delta plains of great agnculiuf.sl possibilities, it has become the center of the 
Turkish tobacco culture which exports much leaf to Egypt and Turtey 
Grapes also grow well on these plains. The section is separated from ur- 
key by the Mariiza and crossed by the Meste and Struma rivers which come 
out from the Rhodopes. 
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Climare and natvral vegetaUen. AllJjoogh Greece is in latitude 40’’ N., 
its climate under marine influence partakes of one characteristic of the 
tropics. This is its vertical zoning: tropical from sea level to 500 feet, 
with figs, oranges, pomegranates, melons, olives, other evergreens, and 
palms; warm temperate for the next 3,000 feet, with oaks, chestnut, barley, 
wheat, and com; cool temperate for 2,000 feet more, with pine, beech, and 
grazing lands, but with very little planting and plowing. Above 5,500 feet, 
one finds stunted Alpine trees, shrubs, and flowers, with much snow in 
severe winters. Northern winds sweep in and make the more continental 
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and higher parts very disagreeable for two or three months, while the lower 
southern parts have almost Sicilian winter. It never snows in Athens Sum- 
mer trade winds from African and Asian deserts are dry and often un- 
comfortably warm. The northern limit of citrus fruits on the mainland is 
5° farther south than in France because of less mountain protection 
Rainfall is markedly seasonal in response to the annual migration of 
wind and rain belts. Greece has less than I inch of July precipitation, but 
in January the rainfall exceeds 4 indies along the Adriatic side, and only 
in west Thrace is there less than 2 inches This explains the winter growth 
of barley, wheat, and many vegetables, and the summer ripening of grapes 
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and citrus fruits. In general the climate U strictly Mediterranean and the 
vegetation a response thereto. Great local variations in precipitation in the 
rainy season are related to the sharp dilferenccs in relief. 

Historical geography. It is not the design here to write a history of 
Greece but rather to suggest the geography of Grccbn history. Strabo had 
discovered and written over 1,900 years ago that “the sea presses in upon 



the country with a thousand arms" and ascribed much of the spirit of the 
people to Ihis lad. No »™der Ihe pcopio «tn: seararers and ttaden^Bor 
lha land loo, reaching up in jagged mountain chains and rugged fotesKlad 
sutnmils, produced mountaiuccR and herdsmen who wors tpe 
Grolc interpreted history to show that the story o e ree - 
in 776 B.C., but the inten>retatioa of modem eaeaval.ons has placed that 
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beginnmg 3.000 years earlier In ihe /Egean copper age, the Cyclades 
furnished many items for the /Egean trade. Useful minerals in these islands 

obsidian of Melos tor weapons and tools, marble of Paros and Naxos 

for buildings and ornamerTts, emery for polishing and grinding, copper for 
household utensils and ornaments from Naxos, and potter’s clay of Seriphos 
for the making of vases and other vessels — furnished the basis of much of 
the early trade. So limited were the island agricultural resources that many 
villages had to trade for food. Prevailing winds, clear skies, little fog, daily 
land and sea breezes, and proximity of islands all encouraged navigation. 
So we find a maritime people evolving in the /Egean 3,000 or more years 
before Christ. Finding defense easier in the small unity of an island, they 
there inilbted permanent residences and fauift their first cities. As bronze 
came into use, Cretan civilization rose on the Neolithic foundations of 
10,000 years ago. So well placed was Crete between Egypt, lands cast, and 
lands north that by about 2500 B.c. its people were able to build up a rich 
civilization and a notable city, Knossos, wtlh waterworks, a sewage disposal 
system, paved roads, and a well-appointed and protected harbor. Knossos. 
such a town as modern rural Greece. Turkey. Eg>ft, or Palestine would 
not know how to use, flourished and w-as a joy to its citizens. It traded 
with Egypt and imitated Eastern art. This thousand years of development 
through the Bronze Age was followed by a decline, and the Mycenaran cul- 
ture and civilization in towns of the Peloponnesus arose to flourish on trade 
over the same wonderful Mediterranean highways in the centuries between 
1600 and 1200 b.c. Thus in these glorious heroic ages, the influence of the 
sea inviting men out for trade and the push of the mountains repelling men 
from easy achievement on the lands were just as potent as now. And the 
Creek and Greece were then in the making with the same spint as now 
Always the Greek has been a tradesman or a mountaineer, a lover of the 
soil or the sea, yet reaching the richest culture and civilization where he 
made large use of the water and touched elbows with other evolving people 

At some time between the Homeric Greece and the real historic Greece 
Dorian conquerors and colonists came from the north into the Pelopon- 
nesus. They were certainly on a lower level of civilization than the inhabi- 
tants they overran, and the old civQizatkin comes to an abrupt end at about 
the time ascribed to the Dorian invasion, 1100 B c. This overturn has left 
its mark even to the present in the status of the peninsular people They 
never rose to the heights of the Greeks in other places who were not thus 
displaced. 

A maritime people, the Greeks were also a race who colonized to reheve 
the population pressure at home Hieir ships crossed the Mgean and east- 
ern Mediterranean in every direction; before 1500 b.c there were colonies 
for trade in the peninsula of Troy, a most admirable place for a commercial 
center, on many islands, at many places along the eastern end of the hfedi- 
terrancan, and in Egypt. The Creek never seems to have conquered inland. 
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6ut that slow creeping of traders and colonists along coasts has led the 
Greek around the eastern Mediterranean, through the Bosporus, and along 
the shores of the Black Sea. During the centuries to 1000 b.c. there was 
also a large development of the race on the land that is now Greece. Along 
the coast to the Hellespont, at scores of places on the west coast of Asia 
Minor, in Italy, Sicily, and even in Spain, coioniss were established. 

No other nation probably ever colonized as systematically for trade, 
and few ever colonized as much without penetrating the inland districts. 
True Greeks rarely get beyond the odor of salt water. Since trade was the 
great purpose, it is fair to say that colonization by Greeks was very suc- 
cessful, keeping a steady stream of foods, slaves, and ideas coming to 
Greece, and sending Greek manufactures, art, and ideas to colonial lands 
and far beyond. 

While the scope of Grecian trade was broadened, it was a great handi- 
cap to the Greeks to be so scaUeeed So far flung were the settlements, 
mainly along coasts, that when the Slavs came, spreading from the north- 
cast, the Greeks could not resist successfully; not only were the boundaries 
of Greece contracted, but many Slavs came and dwelt among Greeks in 
truly Grecian territory. Then came the Turk, ruling and mingling with his 
subjects, until Greek blood was diluted, partly by Turk, more by Slav Out 
of this wide scattering and the spreading of the Turk over Greece to govern 
and “improve” the country came the necessity, after World War I, of the 
exchange of nationals. Political lines were drasvn and redrawn in attempts 
to pot the boundaries where they would be plc-ising to all concerned and 
provocative of the least friction. But after the boundaries had been placed 
aj well as possible, many Creels were outside them, while many Turks and 
not a few Albanians, Yugoslavs, and Bulgarians were inside. Tiie present 
boundaries contain about all the land that ever was wholly Grecian, except 
large sections of the Anatolbn coast zone, left under Turkish rule. On the 
whole they arc satisfactory to Greece, but many factors converge on the 
problem and raise grave questions os to the ultimate w Lsdom of their present 
location, if border nations shall have justice. One might ask why Greeks with 
their maritime and commercial traditions, and their distribution as carriers, 
colonists, and traders throughout the shorelines mentioned above, are not 
as much cnliiled to the entire Alfcan ns Italy is to the entire Adriatic. Then 
on the other side of the question, note that Greece holds the commercial 
outlets from the /Egcan by having Oetc; the Vard.ir-Morava highway to 
and from central Europe by rKjssc'sine Salonika, which U likewise the east- 
ern outlet for Albania ami YwposJavii; and the outlet for Dulgoria by oc- 
cupying the north rCgcan co.kI. Fringe settlements are very awkward for 
the people of the interior. 

Race language, art. ond rellalon. Modern Greece has a mixed people, 
yet they arc distinctly a Afcslitcmutcan race, dark in a warm, sunny cli- 
mate short because underfed in a stingy country, and with a cephalic 
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index of 76 to SO except where Slav iaflaence is strong enough to make 
heads rounder. Aryan languages spread from central western Asia to India 
and to Europe. The Greek H one of the oldest of these Aryan longues, 
for it had not traveled far from Uie center of dispersion Linguists find so 
much in the present Greek ^seech that has come directly from the classical 
Greek, both in words and in coostruction. that they feel sure the modem 
Greek is essentially a lineal descendant of the ancient. 

Language difficulties in these Near Eastern states have come by virtue 
of their proximity and are illustrated in the modern railway. The familiar 
railway signs about leaning out, smoking, or spitting are inscribed in three 
languages on most Balkan cars, but in four on the Beograd-Salonika line: 
German and French for foreign travelers. Creek and Yugoslav for those 
living along the valleys traversed. The first two languages use the Roman 
alphabet, but the last two use Greek and Cyrillic letters. Balkan countries 
arc bilingual or trilingual; some have even four or five languages in their 
markets and public places. No wonder the Rosetta Stone was inscribed in 
three languages. 

Greek art. particularly sculpture and architecture, has its roots deep in 
the materials furnished by the land. An abundance of excellent marble and 
a scarcity of wood, metals, and fiber plants have all suggested working in 
stone. Long familiaticy with the medium gave a superb technique; and the 
wealth of permanent art treasures in building, ornament, and monument 
testify to the extent of Greek response. Would the Parthenon have been 
without Pentelieus? Residual clays of fine texture made pottery possible, and 
a real ceramic art developed at an early date. Over 3.700 years ago at 
Knossos in Crete great sraphorx for oil and wine held seven gallons each, 
and much larger jars contained 25 bushek each of wheat, raisins, or beans 
in storage. Choice vases were produced near Athens, probably made of the 
high-grade clays long known near Phaleios Port. Such perfection of beauts 
was reached, and so long were the art treasures preserved that Keats writes 
O Attic shape! Fair aititudel with brede 
Of marble men and maidens over wrought. 

With forest branches and ihe trodden weed; 

Thou, silent fonn, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth etenuty: 

Afinor art displayed itself in gold and bronze. The scarcity of gold no doubt 
inspired the search lor the Golden Fleece. Amber used so elTectively in 
Crete was of Baltic origin. Modern Greek art has never come near the 
older works any more than has phSosopby, literature, and general scholar- 
ship. and probably for similar reasons. It has been suggested that the ac- 
li/Tte rsys of tfc? sem and die odier ekments of a geniaf chmate stauerfated 
the early Greeks to high performance in many lines, but that the same con- 
ditions by overstimulating at length caused a collapse of Greek culture and 
civilization from which the race ha» never recovered. 
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Over most of Greece, proximity and ease of contact led Byzantine civili- 
zation in the 7th, 8ih, and 9th centuries to predominate, but because of the 
older foundations upon which it built it was never at its best here. The 
lack of continuity of civilizations here Is due to position on highways and 
nearness to invaders as well as to a lack, for many centuries, of a firm 
attachment to the soil. The older people were nomadic, military, commer- 
cial, and easily displaced, whereas the people in northwest Europe, for 
opposite reasons, generally developed a contmutty of civilization. Types of 
civilization are both results of, and important factors in, the conditions of 
life and even the mental traits and character; they assist in the interpreta- 
tion of all ethnologic phenomena, for they cany elements and ideas of gov- 
ernment, of architecture, and of religion as well as of literature and intel- 
lectual life. 


The Greek Orthodox Church claims the great majority of the people, 
and is at its best in Greece because here it developed most directly from 
the early Christian Church and has adhered most closely to the Byzantine 
or early type of the Near East. 

Distribution of population; oeewpotions. Fifty thousand square miles 
and 7,778,000 people give a mean distribution of 155 persons to each 
square mile, but four cities, Athens (393.000). Salonika (236.000), Pirsus 
(284,000), and Patras (61,000) contain neatly one eighth of the people. A 
large area in western Peloponnesus and a similar one around Salonika sus- 
tain the populations of largest density, except for Attica, where a density 
of 300 to 400 is easily maintained. In all three districts the land is lower 
and more level than elsewhere, the soil in the main is fertile, and more 
intensive types of agriculture predominate. An area of sparsest population 
b the Pindus-Pamassus mountain section with a little less than 50 persons 
to the square mile. Corfu, Zante, and Chios vie with Attica, and all the 
larger islands have a density above the avera^ for the whole country. 

The solution of health problems made large progress between the world 
wars. The fight on malaria in the Vardar delta was the largest single pro- 
ject Here 2 million acres were drained and dedicated to agriculture for 
exchange returning Greek refugees. Fifteen hundred villages were built here 
and in the other recovered areas in the Salonika back country Throughout 
the Near East there is little modem scientific sanitation, sewage disposal, 
and combating of disease. Great improvements have been started, how- 
ever, and the world as well as the local people has hopes of better condi- 
tions. There is nothing inherent in the geography of the Near 
should make it less healthful than other places in similar latitudes Men 
must take advantage of drainage possibilities, of detergents that can 
manufactured as well here as anywhere, and of disinfectants, quaran ne , 
serums, fresh air, and outdoor constructive exercise. . r .k. 

Agrieolture: leading crops. Agriculture engages about 60 per 
people; commerce and trade about 17 per cent; and industry nearly 9 
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per cent; all other occupations (fishing, lumbering, building, profes- 
sions, services, and so on) support rmly 14 per cent. Almost 5.800,000 
men, women, and children work, and about 1,900,000 ate too young or 
loo old to work. One deduction possible is that a very large percentage of 
the population engages in some fom of labor. Such figures illustrate what 
is meant by an impoverished land. 

Practically the whole population, even the farmers, live in towns and 
villages, a response to the danger of bandits outside the town wall. Cereals, 
of which wheat has nearly half and maize one sixth of the acreage, occupy 
over 71 per cent of alt cultivated lands. Legumes, extensively grown for 
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feed and as a rotation crop, occupy about 6 per cent of the farm land, 
crops for industry and aromatic plants — cotton, tobacco, sesame, and oth- 
ers — occupy over 8 per cent; forage plants, 2.5 per cent; vineyards, mclud- 
ing the currant grape, 11.75 per cent Small fruits and vegetables are 
abundant crops. Olives grow b^ on dry. clayey, well-drained soils 

For centuries forests have stxu^^ Cor a place, but only the higher and 
western slopes with sufficient summer rainfall can become forest-covered 
Trees were cleared off for fuel, ships, and other uses, herds of sheep and 
goats, war, and fires have kept the young trees from reforesting the slopes, 
and consequently thousands of square miles that might be under forest are 





Minerals. In Laurium are ihc mines of lead, zinc, and silver which have 
aided the civilization of Attica for at least 3,000 years. The copper for 
ancient bronze came from Cyprus and Eubaa. Both are moderate pr^ 
ducers today. Iron ores in small quantities and good quality are mined in 
Bccolb, Eubcca, and Melos Greece has no coal and little lignite, no oil 
or gas. Emery comes from Naxos. Chromium, nickel, and aluminum are 
also mined. In 1944 ore production was reported as 10,000 tons for alumi- 
num. 15,000 tons for chromium and 4.000 for lead Volcanic ash for 
cement and a good grade of magnesite m several eastern states and islands 
turnish roush building maltml; marble in finest qnalilies and abundance 
occur, In many places, particularly Hymettus and Pcnld.cus Olher good 
slractutal stone is loond in many places in the eastern d.vis.ons and islands. 

The meager and uneetlain rainfall offers lilde encouragement for the 
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Jevclopment of waicr power, but in northern Greece there are several high- 
ahitude lakes which might serve as reservoirs for power and irrigation 
Domestic water supply is generally a problem For Athens water is far 
more important than politics, and a system adequate for the city’s needs 
has recently been established with an artificial resenoir at Marathon 
Greece js rich in mineral waters because of recent volcanic and diastrophic 
activities. Such springs flow in southern slopes of Rhodopian mountains, 
and provide people with hot and cold tunning water in their homes. 

Industries. Manufaclur'mg is very limited and is based on agricultural 
and scanty mineral resources. The finest olives are made Into oil and grape* 
into wine; currants are dried, wheat is ground, and many dainty confec- 
tions are prepared; salt is made from the sea for home consumption; cotton 
(partly home-grown), wool, silk, and jute are spun and woven into do- 
mestic fabrics. The manufacture of carpets .and rugs once carried on by 
Greeks in Anatolia h rtow trartsplanted by refugee Greeks to Salonika and 
towns about Athens. Soap, a few chemteaU. turpentine, leather, and ciga- 
rettes are made from native raw products; while lead Is produced inci- 
dentally in the roasting and smelting processes at Laurium; such building 
materials as stone, brick, glass, cement, lime, and lumber arc prepared 
locally, but hardware is imported. Greece r* not Industrial. 

Cemmere* local ond foreign. Kexi to agriculture, commerce and trade 
are leading activities in Greece, and much of the movement of goods has 
always been by water. Connection between islands was and is still by 
water, and between the city states it was likewise by sea rather than over 
land. So easy was the water route that there was little Inccmive to build 
roads. Further, toads between cities would cut off one element of the pro- 
tection so essential to their progress and security; hence, road building has 
not been encouraged until the days of railroads. The same topographic 
dlfliculties that checked road construction and encouraged isolation of 
towns and cities for the centuries past still make road and railroad con- 
struction and maintenance both enpensivc and difRcult. Therefore internal 
communications arc still sadly lacking, but improvemcnl is continuous 
under the new regime. Every connection established adds a new cord to 
the mesh that is unifying the people, and every external connection, as with 
Monaslir and Tirana, Adrianoplc and Istanbul, and through the Vardar- 
Morava Valley with the life and industry of central Europe, not only helps 
to develop the Greeks but broadens ttieir internationalism Better sea com- 
munications and extended air service are also significant The new Greece 
has no chance to be as isolated and provincial, suspicious, and beUigereni 
as the old. 

AV«w isf tfefnr fwew macA tradb Aefweea c&e cicibs and efie ratertor. 
and lack of this intercourse bas left inland villagers, herders, and farmers 
far behind their urban neighbors in vision and spirit. Since the cities have 
produced diverse supplies, they have traded with each other, and since 
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vicinal countries, as Egypt. Phccnicia, Rumania, and Russia, not to men- 
tion central Europe, reached through the great river highway, have notably 
diilerent climate and resources, the varied products have furnished the finest 
foundation for international trade. 

Today tobacco from the Salonika and West Thrace sections is the larg- 
est export, two thirds of the total, going mostly to Turkey and Egypt. Dried 
currants from Ionian Islands and western Peloponnesus constituting over 
15 per cent of the export go to the United Stales, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many. Wine and tropical fruits arc next in importance. Imports arc about 



(.vice ih, ot „p07U.' Salt lish [ram Lab.ador comes lo Patras in 
large quanlilies, despilc die laller's fine marine localion In normal limes 
Great Britain, United Stales. Germany, and Franee ted the 
tries and tiirnished the mamitaclnred articles, while Yngoslavia, 
and Canada came next and ftimishcd the foo^. sP® ® 

$75-80 million, and imports lo about $140 million G'">ts m Amenea 
make annual remittances to rcIalWes or friends in Greece o a 
■ •!». 1„.« it™, .re .h„I 

tnd mineral?, including maebines, 20 per eeW. Ie*ti . / 

vehicles, 3 to 4 per cent. 
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lion. The balance of trade is greatly imprwed by such return of money to 
the homeland, by foreign freight carried in Grecian vessels, and by tourist 
trade. Greece had over 500 vessels in her merchant marine before World 
War If and replacement has reached 50 per cent. 

Any country with as Jong a hhtory of cOfiVaed peoples possessing such 
treasures in art and architecture as Greece may sscll plan for a tourist 
trade. Add to these records of the past the scenes of classic literature and 
philosophy, the scenery and climate, the quamt and interesting village life, 
the business, religion, and art of the present cities, and one must grant that 
(he tourist ss ill be well reuarded for many weeks of visiting. Then the svin- 
ter resident coming from the severe cold of northern Europe finds in many 
parts salubrious and attractive climate. Fishing is a minor sport and capa- 
ble of much expansion in the autumn and spring, cspccblly in the northern 
lakes and streams; and hunting has some attractions. The forests and moun- 
tains contain pheasants, partridge, hare, deer of three or four species, wild 
cals, foxes, wolves, bears, and wild boars, a fine array. Mt. Olympus, a 
patch of wild unused scenery, is being set opart as a wild life prcscrsc. na- 
tional park, and public pkasorc ground on American lines. 

Cities. A land of cities and city states par excellence for ages. Greece 
was until a generaiion ago woefully lacking in anithing resembling a 
modern city. Athens, Corinth. Larbsa. Thessalonica, Patras, and Sjto arc 
names that hate long been before the world. In the olden times a city must 
have two parts at least, acrc^pclis (“high city") and tigora (“market” or 
"meeting place”). The high place was wafted and secured against the 
enemy; the ogora was the place where the residents met, bought and sold, 
consersed. taught, and played. Access to the sea was considered essential, 
but no city was built on the coast. Athens was four to fis’e miles inland, 
and Cotinfli probably as far. Today the new Corinth touches the sea, and 
Pirarus, the port of Athens, as well as Volo. the port of Lanssa, are both 
at the water’s edge. Neither port bad any city life until very recently. Like 
Athens, the old Thessalonica was up the hills, walled and fortified, some 
two miles from the water, with two parallel walls running from the gate 
down to and across the pbin until they reached the sea and boat landings 
A lower by the sea still rematos, but only scraps of the walls of the lane 
can be found. 

Athens, with its port and suburbs, is growing rapidly and approaches 
the three-quarter million mark. Its Acropolis, holding the Parthenon and 
other ancieat buildings, overlooks the «ty as well as the harbor It was 
built for defense. The modern city lies north and cast over old limestone 
topography and now extends to Old Phaleron and Pirxus. both by the sea 
It seems to have the most advantageous position for a city m all Greece 
upon plain or low hills, but high enough to be above marsh and malana. 
with plenty of room for a large modeiB metropolis, yet small enough to 
inspire and shelter early builders, near enough to the sea for commerce. 
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yet dUlanl enough to prevent pirates leaving their ships to pilljgc; with 
place for an excellent modern harbor, centra! in the old ns well ns the new 
cast-facing Greece; easily connected overland with cities in the interior cf 
Europe and easily reached by modem vessels. Long history in art and 
literature of the highest type rttaVe it a Mecca for scholars and tourists. It 
K at once the political, educational, religious, social, and economic center 
of the country. 
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pirate liangen the route round, that thrpt were actualty hauled up and 
over the bthmut and Jet down on the opposite side inio the tea The canal 
Is too narrow and stecp-iidcd to serve in any large way. so it calls for tm- 
protement to meet modern commerria! rteedt. Old Cortnih had a fomfied 
height, whose wall* still persbl, bw ibe wicicfid, rommercbl, cosmopolitan 
town was down nearer the sea and the Gulf of Corinth It, too, had a good 
commercial location. Often destroyed in battle and earthquake, the oU 
town b now being excavated:, and the new stands beside the gulf. The mod- 
em town will not become nearly ns important rebthely as was the old 
city, for modern vessels and commerce can go around ihe peninsula easily. 



TK« coiwl aerou tt>« littina* •! Ceriaih. A ova bcMg* b bviiiq bkiti Ih* dtracHaa el 

US. Army Ir^Ueect. (UJ. Army pKatsf.oph) 

The canal, an aid to east McdHcrrancan trade, persuades freight to pass 
by Corinth with no need for a stop; and the Athens-patras railroad con- 
tributes to the same neglect. Corinth seems to have only local reason for 
existence. 

Patras, at the outer end and narrowest throat of the Corinthian Golf, 
has a fine harbor capable of unprovement and large development It is in 
the midst of currant-growing and has become the packing center for most 
of that industry. Modern machinery makes, fids, and seals the boxes, which 
ate then loaded locally for (ore^ markeu Here is the southern lermuial 
for Adriatic boats. 

Larissa, an old town in Thessaly, has come forward again in recent years 
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It is the center and commercial emporium of the plains of Thessaly, on the 
highways for rail and motor from Salonika to Athens. Its port is Volo on 
the Gulf of Volo, a very satisfactory harbor. 

Salonika or Thessalonica is most admirably set. It has an inner and outer 
bay as has New York, but no Narrovw. The Vardar, a considerable river, 
not as long as the Hudson, brings loads of sediment to the mouth instead 
of dropping it 150 miles inland as does the Hudson. Recent engineering 
works have dredged a new channel and mouth, leading the mud and water 
to the outer bay so as to protect the inner for navigation. After World 
War I with its desolation and the great fire of 19 1 7, the city called a modem 



ensinetr .nd rebuilt with a plan. Great boiilevanis »ete put through at in- 
tervals, streets were widened, car and bus service was inau^raie , and 
well-built business houses and a big mall wWi s« 
created. Altogether a modern city was establish^, with 236.000 people in 
the city and nearly as many more in suburban vilbges. . , , v» 

Salonika harbor has been intemalionaliad. a status e p 

tween the great wars. It could be of much more help to 
Bulgaria U there were better railroad 

Valley has a railroad through north to Belgrade, but branch lines 
would serve Yugoslavia. A standard-gauge. well-equipped road should be 
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built from Salonika to Sofia flirou^h die Siruma Valley to supplant the 
present two or three narrow-gauge, non-coordinated roads converging on 
the city, and thus to give Bulgaria a direct route to a harbor without going 
round through Yugoslavia. 



H«w roorf from S4I0A1S4 *9 S«rr«t, bvai vik^r lti« wpArrCvrAn 4f U.S Army tnQiRMfk tU & 
Army |,Kolo9roph) 

Seres, ancient Siris or Seriai of Xerxes’ tunes <4S0 B.c.), is a thriving 
agricultural center northeast of Salonika. Among fields of wheat and the 
finest tobacco in Europe, patches of marshland, thousands of acres in ex- 
tent, have been redeemed. The reclaimed lands help solve the food and 
malaria problems. Syra on a central island of the Cyclades has become 
their modem commercial center because of its position and good harbor 

QWESTfONS 

1. In Greece die little plains are largely among mountains. In Italy the 
mountains are a continuous backbone niA plains along the coasts VVhal 
differences do you observe in the human response to plains in the two regions'’ 

2. \%'hat geographic difileulties oppose the making of a strong modem sutc ’ 

3. tVhy js Greece not industnal? 

4. Why would Greece {mport fish? 

5. W’hat probable differences would there be in the style of homes in 
Greece and Illinois? SVhy? 

6. What differences would you expect in the medium for an in Greece 
and Denmark? Why? 
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7. WTiy have the cities now moved to the coast when commerce has 
always been water-borne? 

8. What stake has Greece in world peace? Consider her resources, position, 
neighbors, skills, etc. 

9. Of what concern to Greece is llie Mediterranean problem? Compare 
with her probable interests there two or three ihouianJ years ago. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Turkey 

Where the HeKcspoat rolls thundering 
Through the Dardanelles wide sundering 
In his march their roclcf gates. 

Asia's coast from Europe rending. 

— SCHILtER 


^^w^ng the geography of Turkey from the European standpoint, one 
finds a peculiar, even unique, probletn. It is a country of 282.627 square 
miles, only one thirty-second of which is in Europe. This European part 
ts in no sense a nation, for its capital b at Ankara, 200 miles east of Istan- 
bul and the comer of Europe. The situation b very different &om that 
of England and the formerly called Britbh Empire, for while the Ccmnion* 
wealth of Nations is almost 140 times as large as the Britbh Isles, its 
capital, with all central interesu. is in Europe. One cannot say of Turkey 
as he could of the Commonwealth that the pans out of Europe depend 
on the part in Europe, for Istanbul b simply a decadent political, social 
city, and the small part of the Republic within the field of our studies b 
an outlying comer. Yet the city has still much religious significance, for 5t 
b a focus of hfobammedaoism, of (he Greek Orthodox Church, and to a 
less extent of the Gregorian or Armenian Church. But because thb tract 
in Europe b a pan of the Turkbh Republic and the European remnant of 
the vanbhing Turkbh Empire, so large and inffueniial in Europe for 450 
years, Turkey merits treatment here. 

Setting. For centuries the domain of the Turks has lain athwart the 
most significant place on the whole earth, at the confluence of two seas, 
at the junction of two continents, really at die convergence of the roads of 
the three Old World continents. Tbb localUy must have been from earliest 
times a very favored, sdmolating place, for within the boundaries of the 
Turkey of recent years are the seats of all the old empires of the Near 
East, Ur, Sumsria, Assyria, Bal^km, the Kingdom of the Hittites, Syria, 
Phcsnicia, Israel, Eg>-pt, Kingdoms in Crete, Greece, and Byzantium. Over 
these lands and many more the TutUsh Crescent and religion spread, eo- 
gulfifig residues of ancient peoples and medieval nations alike, appropriat- 
ing treasures in hbtoiy, art, reli^on, and architecture, subjugating nation 
after nation higher in the scales of civilization and philosophy than the 
206 
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Turks, and spreading an empire from Budapest and Odessa on the north 
to Thebes end Aden on the south, and from Jerusalem. Caspbn Sea, Per- 
sian Gulf, TiflU, and Bagdad on the east to Cairo, Tripoli, and Algeria 
on the west. At the height of the expansion. Turkish territory comprised 
nearly 3 million square miles divided between the three continents. The 
permanence and endurance of Turkish rule over these domains is traceable 
to two factors: the wonderful strength of Ute geographic position and the 
jealousy of the nations afar. 

This high value of the position was recognised in the post-World War I 
agreement to intem.ationaIi2ation and demilitarization of the Dardanelles 
zone. The former was abolished by the 1936 Montreux Convention and at 
the same time Turkey was permitted to fortify the coasts of the Straits. 
Turley’s neutrality for most of World War 11 kept the Straits open Inter- 
national attitudes and Turkey’s acquiescence have kept them still open 
until the end of 19S1. but final public itealics on the matter have not been 
made. The ability of airplanes to move independently of land and water 
nsufes, and the power of air atuck. part^larly of atomic warfare, modify 
the value of the Straits in both peace and war. An honest geographic intcr- 
precatfon bespeaks open straits and encouragement of easy movement of 
the trade of nations through their waters. 

CenslontlnopU {S4S.316). Some earlier geography will not be out of 
place. The site of Coastantinople seems to have been selected for a trading 
center about 657 n.c. by Byzas. a Creek. There can be no criticism of this 
adsenturer for his choice, but one wonders why such a site was left for him 
to choose. Hls wisdom was shown and amply confirmed through nearly 1 .000 
years, until his camp and trading center had been once destroyed, rehui/t, 
and had become a flourishing town. In 330 A.t>. Constantine decided to use 
it for the Roman capital of the world power he svas setting up. He saw the 
beauty ol situation, surpassing that of modern Naples or Lbbon; he sensed 
the charm of the local surroundings, its seven hills comparable today with 
Prague and Vienna. Its strategic importance, its protection by marshland on 
the west, its double highways by land and abo by water, its central position 
among three coniinenU must have fired hb imagination Its possibilities as 
a world capital were much more intriguing than were those of Rome. He 
gave it a name to inspire and thrill. Consianimoplc (‘'City of Constan- 
tine"). Then he built to deepen all these values, and made it a city 
wunhy of the site. His formidable works of defense were admirably lo- 
cated along the Golden Horn, around the point of the city peninsula, and 
west along the Marmara for a mile, then across the land to the Horn again. 
As with time the city grew, socccsstvefy new and longer svalls were thrown 
across the land from Marmara to the Golden Horn. 

Roman centuries rolled on until to all the city possessed by position 
there were added color, tragedy, and romantic adventure, wealth, splendor, 
historic associations, the glamour of {westige and a mighty chain of lin- 
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ECfing memoriM, military achievements, political and religious Intrigues, 
and a glory of commerce and intercourse commensurate with its marvelous 
location. 

When, after many years of conquest far beyond the Straits, the Turks 
decided to take Constantinople, a detachment of the army quietly crossed 
the Bosporus some four miles above the city and the Golden Horn and 
occupied a small valley mouth. Across it near the w-atcr a formidable stone 
wall with towers and gates was built, and two or three hundred yards up 
the little valley another wall across the valley was erected with connecting 
walls along (he valley sides so as to enclose a portion of the valley, Rumeli 
Hbsar. A village of tents and shacks followed, and the Turks were estab- 
lished close to their goal. From this start the conquest was pushed to the 
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city walls and the siege was short, fn 1453 Constantinople was taken. It 
would not have been taken then had not its rulers become profligate, care- 
IcM, and weak. This conquest gave the Turks a strategic capital continu- 
ously desired by Europesa pmven. 

Turkey came with wooden-wheeled cannons, using rounded stones for 
balls. Its warfare was crude, cruel, but effective When the Turkish armies 
returned to Asia in the early years of the twentieth century, they took back 
the same sort of guns and stone balb. Tlia fa one reason why Turkey re- 
turned from Europe. 

The city is charmingly and strate^cally fitted to the topography, land and 
water. From ancient limes almost to the present the commercial advantages 
of this location have loomed large. Road, water route, and even recent rail- 
road ambitions have been motivated by ihe purpose of crossing Constan- 
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linopk 10 coveted lands beyond and not of developing the city or its 
surroundings. There was first the trade overland between Europe and Asia 
Minor, Persia, India, and the Far East Then the trade with the Caucasus 
arose, and with lands beyond, not to mention the Tigris-Euphrates rich 
agricultural lands. Products of the Balkans and the Mediterranean lands 
traveled east in exchange for those of the plains of southern Russia and far- 
off Cathay, while the rich Danube basin sent its grains and bought cast 
Mediterranean dried fruits. Austria and Vienna wanted a uade route 
through the city to the East; Berlin wanted a road to Bagdad; but none of 
them cared to expand the thy. Yet the city grew. 
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Camels and ships from many lands brought spices, fruits, seeds, woods, 
minerals, gems. People brought plans, ideas, philosophy, and learning 
Palaces were erected along the waters and on the hills overlooking the Bos- 
porus and were ornamented with the wealth and art of many lands Bazaars 
and shops abounded, and the old bazaar of bazaars down in the heart of 
the ancient citj’ probably has trinkets and utensils that have waited there a 
thousand years (or the tempted customer to yield. No such emporium of 
trade as this old structure could arise in other environment Mosques and 
churches, schools and monasteries, estm city waterworks consisting of 
covered springs, many of which are out miles in the northern hills, aque- 
ducts and tunnels to the ei^, and spacious cisterns beneath the streets and 
buildings — all contributed to its splendor and attracted and still attract the 
religionist, scholar, merchant, and murist. 
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Many early buildings were of wood talen from the proximal hills, but 
frequent fires destroyed them so easily that brick and stone have now 
replaced many of the ssooden structures, A little ancient Greek architecture 
and art remain in the Hippodrome and monuments; there h much of Qiris- 
tian art and buildings, some of uhkh. like Si Sophia, have been Moslem- 
ized. Girlstian churches which had their altars so placed that the priests 
and worshipers faced /crnsalem were reoriented when the Turks came by 
putting the altar 11° to 12° round to the right of the axis of the building 
so as to face ^fecca and then rearranging all the floor rugs to correspond. 
The art and the architecture from wall to mosque and palace arc history. 
In St. Sophia, Justinian (about S35 A.n.) hoped to surpass Solomon, and 
when it was finished he exclaimed. “I have done it." 
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Since Ankara has become the capital of modern Turkey, Constantinople, 
now called Istanbul, has declined. The seraglio where dwelt the Sultan and 
his family, if such a group could be called a family, is used as one museum 
among the many already beyond the Sublime Porte. Political significance 
is reduced to that of a vilayet instead of an empire; commerce is stagnant 
liccausc Turkey has little terrifory save on the east side and little money to 
buy any country's products. Education and finance have both gone to the 
new capital. Religious leadership is sfill strong in the city, but it is mostly 
far too conservative for the modem Turk. Today, one can say with truth, 
Istanbul has become a living museum. 

A few manufactures have been budt up widiin the city and others just 
outside the Golden Gate — shoes, arms, and weapons. A revival of inter- 
national trade sJjouJd come as Turkey recovers, and with the commerce 
should come a wide range of manufactures, just as has come to other com- 
mercial centers. 

In 1920 the capital functions were removed from Istanbul to Ankara 
because, in the words of the Mustafa Kemsl Pasha, ‘The old city was 
too near Europe and too dose to the borders of Turkey.” The adminis- 
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trators felt that they would not have matters nearly so much in their own 
hands in the old city as in the new and that they might be subjected to 
interference and distractions in working out their pbns. Consequently the 
much more central capital was established, essentially for administrative 
purposes, commerce, finance, and industry, but not for religion; not for 
splendor, pomp, and show, but for hard worfc in the midst of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. It was the first time this land had ever 
been ruled for the inhabitants. 

The new Turk has never lamented the enormous loss of territory he 
experienced in the twentieth ccntuiy, for he has felt that he still has quite 
enough responsibility and work to keep him busy. By an industrial nation 
the losses would have been keenly felt, because great quantities of natural 
resources passed from Turkey’s control. Turkey, however, was not indus- 
trial or wholly rural, but cMenshrely nomadic; and great reforms were to 
be carried out, great improvements made. Turkey now is the leading Mos- 
lem nation of the world, a model for others, and is respected both by its 
neighbors and by the nations of the world at large. 

EUROPEAN TURKEY 

6eel«sY end physiography. Outside Istanbul. Turkey still has over 
8,000 square miles of land in Europe. This is mainly of horizontally dis- 
posed sedimentary rocks of Tertiary and Quaternary age, though ancient 
crystallines show through the young rocks in three areas near the Maritza. 
and Devonian strata lie on both sides of the Bosporus throughout most of 
its length, with recent basalt on both sides near the north end. The streams 
have reduced the topography to advanced maturity approaching old age. 
No doubt this was done rather quickly, for the rocks are in the main not 
resistant. Then a considerable uplift prompted streams to carve young 
valleys below the peneplain and permitted the Maritu River, the western 
boundary of Turkey but not of the peneplain, to open up a valley larger 
than any other, wh3e the outlet of the Btack Sea carved the valley now 
occupied by the Bosporus. Still more recently the region has been warped 
and depressed so that the Marmara spreads over a part of the peneplain, as 
did the /Egean over other lands. While the .Egean left a feiv summits as 
islands, the slighter submergence of the Marmara produced peninsulas and 
drowned valley embayments. as for example the Golden Horn. Buyuk 
Chekmeje, Saros, and other gulfs on the south side The general depression 
allowed the waters to pass throu^ the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, 
establishing easily fortified ship connections between the Mediterranean 
and Rbfjk jseas, nherc Sormetiy a grogr-cytrwg stream had ffoned Alone 
the south coast of the Mannara and both sides of the Bosporus many 
drowned stream mouths with small deltas at their heads witness to the 
depression of lands and testify to the recency of the movement. That n 
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was a genera! depression and net a fault or fracture that caused the Bos 
porus is shown by the marked similarity of rocks on opposite sides, by the 
identical drowning and subsequent delta-budding on each side, and, more 
convincingly, by the similarity in height and form of the peneplain on 
opposite sides of die channel. The Bosporus is more of a gorge than other 
drowned valleys around the Marmara, because carved in more resistant 
rocks and hence unable to reach the same stage as other valleys. 

Climate and vegetation. The climate of European Turkey is character- 
istically wetter in winter than summer, though never especially wet, mild 
in winter and often uncomfortably warm in summer. The total rainfall 
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range? from 20 to 40 inches per annum, fully two thirds of which falls in 
the winter. Frosts and occastonally scm>w occur, but many vegetables grow 
outdoors all winter. Golden glow, a Rower of autumn, and forsythia, an 
early spring bloomer, can often both be picked in good condition in Janu- 
ary- Raspberries are picked and served fresh for Christmas dinner. Radishes, 
lettuce, beets, carrots, peas, artichokes, and cabbage can be taken from 
the gardens every day all winter through. Palms, figs, and grapes do well; 
the kill, dark, commanding cypress k planted in every Turkkh cemetery 
and grows luxuriantly. Id alternate years wheat and maize are planted in 
many fields and are rather well cared tor. This is the beginning of a much- 
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needed crop rotation Scrubby and young oak timber, some planted, is 
taking many slopes and occasional uplands, though the crops and pastures 
cover much of both. Less timber is found than the needs of the people and 
the type of topography suggest. 

Rural European Turkey culminates in die north coast region of the Mar- 
mara. It does not show its drowning by embayments as does the south 
shore but presents a gentle slope from the water's edge inland many miles 
for the peneplain is little dissected here The people look to the sea even 
though it is very shallow and hatborless. because the higher interior is still 
more forbidding. For 1 5 miles inland the people depend on the sea for food, 
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[or work at slack times, and for transportation. Back of the coast region the 
modem railroad unifies the upland people, and for 10 miles west of Istan- 
bul it foUows the coast, serving a suburban population, a few industries — 
leather, steel, canning, and te.siiles — and several recreation beaches Farther 
west rural interests predominate with sugar beets, wheat, sesame, birdseed, 
and truck as the chief crops. The new concrete road from Silivri to the city 
detracts now from sea trade, but Rodosto and Eregli still depend on ship 
service. Many small coast towns engage in a lively fishing industry 

Resources. European Turkey has few resources other than agriculture on 
mature soHs with meager rainfotl. 'The rocks arc mostly recent, poorly 
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cemented as yet, and arc very rarely quanied. Clays and sands, though 
abundant, arc seldom used. Brick and cement could be made, and the latter 
Is prcHluccd in a small way from the abundant limestones on the north shore 
of the Marm.ara; lime from the recent limestones is a possibility; but all 
require lucl with which the hand is miserably supplied. Only one brick plant 
was seen in the eight-hour journey from Adrianoplc to Istanbul, and that 
near the end w here the stimulus of the city may have urged its construction. 
Marmara Island and Marmara Sea receive their names from the quantities 
of beautiful marble found in the island. There is more mineral industry in 
Asiatic Turkey, where meerschaum, emery, clays, and many building stones 
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abound. In lesser amounts are foond chromite, zinc, manganese, copper and 
antimony, borax, salts, some gold and silver, a little asphalt, coal, lignite, 
and on the Marmara shores, petroleum. 

Forests arc rare in the hills of European Turkey, but there is land that 
should be reforested. The former president. Ataturk, had a model farm and 
nursery near the capital. Ankara, to furnish trees for reforestation. Active 
reforesting is being done in places. At present the forest areas arc estimated 
at 25,000 to 30,000 square miles for all Turkey, or less than 3 per cent of 
the total area. 

Among other resources should be reckoned the tourist and recreatton 
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possibilities which are spread over not only European Turkey but Anatolia 
as well. Such a city as Istanbul win always prove attractive. Adrianople 
(named for Hadrian) and the mins of Troy and of many metre ancient cities 
in Asbtic Turkey should be given the chance to add to the national wealth. 
The Bosporus is used lor bathing, boating, and as a charming scenic center. 
On the Marmara west of Istartbul are beaches with booths and shelters, 
boats and bathing. More beaches occur on the south side. Princes’ Isbnds, 
with their old palace and gardens, arc charming places. But roads and 
development work ol many kinds, clean and sanitary hotels and streets, 
liKracure, maps, and a tourist service, spirit, and equipment are necessary 
to* persuade tourists to come in profitable numbers. 
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Agriniliure. Residual soils and river alluvium are the greatest resounds 
of the republic, and they form the foundations of what must be, for cen- 
turies to come, the basic industry — agriculture The old type of cultivation 
is giving pbee to the new. Still one finds the brush fence and thatched roof 
in the village all through rural Turkey. Dirt roads, muddy m winter and 
dry, stony, and dus^? in summer, still prevail but are being repbeed by 
crushed rock and other surfaced roads using local stone, even naln-e asphalt 
in pbces. The old-time ox-cart carries the farmer and his plow from the 
viOage to the fields in the morning and back to safety in the evetung. Often 
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the women go too, to hoe or puU weds in the wheat or tend the goats and 
sheep. Great herds of cattle graze over pcM>rly grassed slopes, and sheep in 
flocks of 100 to 300 wander nibbling along all day and crowd into the brush 
corral at night. Its 8-foot walls Jean in and make passable shelter in most 
weather, while the brush-and-thatch lodge hard by protects the shepherd at 
night. 

Houses arc rarely on the farms, except on lands recently redeemed for 
the first time, and such lands are very scarce. The same /car and conserva- 
tism that keep the farmers living in the village steer the railroads awuy 
from towus. Since formerly scores of villages and even larger groups of 
people objected to the railroad, its course was laid within a mile of the 
town but not to it; the station was built at a crossroads; and all passengers 
have a long walk or cart tide between train and town. Now many towns 
desire the railroad, and some are moving out to it All in all, the rural 
population is very backward; but it is receiving new recognition and, with 
the rest of Turkey, is making rapid strides toward a higher level of living 
and a larger outlook. Most of these changes are coming as a result of taking 
advantage of elements of the geographic surroundings formerly neglected or 
vised Incorrectly. 

People. A cosmopolitan population is inevitable in the city of Istanbul 
and vicinity for reasons pointed out earlier. That of European Turkey is 
likewise mixed, probably more than half Greek. Inhabitants on the borders 
of Asiatic Turkey aw mired especially with many Greeks who did not 
return as refugees to Greece. Armenian, and Mongoloid relatives and many 
citizens of European nations mingle in the life of the cosmopolitan city. 

Possessed at present of a strong desire for self-expression, the Turk has 
made and will continue to make rapid progress toward unity, toward modem 
and Western ways, both in industry, trade, internal improvements, and in 
tolerance, toward a liberal policy in education, and toward a broader world 
outlook. The new modem schoolhousc in almost every village means more 
than many books. The Turk will be no longer illiterate but will be reading, 
listening over the radio, thinking for himself, and looking bejond Turkish 
horizons. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Trace the expansion of the Turk Into Europe and his withdrawal from 
Europe. How UiiTerenl was he in civilization and in outlook when he left, 
from his condition when he came? Of what advantage to Europe or to Turkey 
was his coming? of what disadvantage? Discuss advantages and disadvantages, 
both to Europe and to Turkey, of bis leaving. 

2. Why is the Bosporus s.sid to be the most significant place on the whole 
earth? Where is Troy with reference to the Bosporus? 

3. Jtow much docs the New Turkey owe to the return of her sons from a 
sojourn in foreign lands? {Some fanulies returned after having been away 
two or three generations.) 

4. Why does glamour surround tbe Gc^den Horn? 
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5. Why are there palms, figs, and vegetables all winter round Istanbul? 
What is its latitude? 

6. In what ways is modem Turkey becoming better adjusted to its environ- 
meat than the former Turkey? 

7. Discuss the relation of Ttirk^ to the Atlantic Pact. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Mediterranean Region 

All the world Is heir of the Mcditcrraoeafl; til the world Is her debtor. 

— Elien CHUitciin.L Semple 


GENERAL 

introduelion. Perhaps h Kcms peculiar to discuss a sea region as a tuiit 
in a geography of European counities, but it is dilTicult to tell the geographic 
significance and to interpret the shifting values of the Mediterranean Sea jn 
chapters treating national European land areas. 

Tlic induence of the Medsterranenn! Picture it if you can in those days 
ot early man— m rippling, tempting highway— in summer, gleaming with 
sunshine otcr open stretches of dancing blue water border^ with forest 
green and gray rocLs; in winter, dark and chalienging with sudden, driving 
tempests of wind and rain, but never blocked with ice packs or frozen 
waters. There it lay before the eyes of primiiK-e man, a highway— ready 
for rrastfl, no man-made barriers, no enemy weapon or treacherous ambush 
to meet, only the opicn dangers of nature whose gcxls and demons might be 
propilbted. In good weather, its horctons beckoned one to discovery of new 
homes; in times of stress and storm, lucky scamwi could reach its isbnds 
and shores of refuge. Always its currents end winds urged the curious 
irnvctcr on, caught him by surprise until he learned to master their tricks 
and by rudder, oar, and sail to choose his own route. 

Then knowledge of its shores grew, as skill to traverse its highway in- 
creased. TIic far horizons lured man out dll from the east he reached the 
Pillars of Hercules — his log floating with feeble currents of sea and air 
changed to a boat forced by paddle or oar, then driven by sail or steam; 
his voyages criss-crossed the waters; finally, the Great Sea b^me a known, 
desirable shortcut from west to cast. Through the years of history, cities and 
empires rose and fclf on its troubfed shores, but the Sea remained constant, 
a highway tor the curious and venturesome. 

Commerce and war, religious raids and piracy destroyed its peace, as 
man increased hir knowledge but fiiifed to govern his greed and yen for 
power, in present years its sailors look aloft to the planes that ignore its 
harbors and disdain its waves. Such is the story— drawn by its possibilities, 
219 
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colored by its light and motion; across its waters have passed the shifting 
civilizatioas of East and West, but oev«r has the highway become a seilJe- 
ment. 

No doubt for centuries the Mcditenancan was a barrier between people 
in Africa and those in Europe. The stonny sea was dangerous. But also 
marine horizons beckoned, even dared, men to come out; all was level un- 
like the forbidding mountains views. And when men learned how to ride 
the sea it became a friend as well as a highway. It gave the land groups who 
reached it equal opportunity to travel and trade. Winds pushed men to sea 
at night and urged Aem to land in the day. None could put up barriers and 
walls on the sea. Once men learned to sail the seas, long journeys well pro- 
visioned were much swUmt and easier. The speed and range of travel were 
greatly increased when the engine could be applied to the boat. 



Probably no more thorough American student of geography than Mks 
E llen Semple ever wrote ol ibis sea. In her searching and far-reaching 
assertion, quoted above, “AU the world" is a targe place and includes many 
people and a long time. If her estimate b half true, our inclusion of the 
Great Sea as a regiou is wholly justified. 

During World War H the United States saw the importance of our medi- 
terranean (in the midst of the lands), the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea; and government strategists are already calling attention to the position 
and possible use of the Polar mediterranean, the Arctic Ocean. 

Description. The European sea amid the lands — the Mediterranean — is 
2,300 miles east and west measured ftom Gibraltar to the Syrbn coast, and 
about 1,000 mSes north and south from rhe Gulf of Genoa to the Gulf of 
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Sidra against Africa, not in a line from point to point but bet\^ccn the paral* 
lels passing through these gulf heads. The average width of nearly 500 miles 
gives it an area of over J million square miles; or only a JiiiJc Jess than a 
third of the whole European continent 

The Mediterranean is more shut in than either the American or Arctic 
mediterranean, and has a more irregular embayed shoreline than either. It 
b as definitely constricted into basins as is the American mediterranean. 
Like the latter its eastern basin lies much farther south than its western 
basin. The middle basin in each is os deep as the others. In the Mediter- 
ranean the middle basin, TyTthenhn Sea, is more rounded than the others. 
The Arctic Sea as far as known Is not so divided into basins and b not 
so deep as the other two seas. Study a relief map of the Mediterranean 
and identify its eastern, central, and western basins; iu depths; its great 
arms, ^gean and Adriatic seas; and its major gulfs, islands, and external 
connections. 

The 3Sth parallel north bbecis the eastern basin, and the 40th docs much 
the same for the western basin. Thus Crete and Cyprus, Islands of the east- 
ern basin, arc five degrees farther south than Sardinia and Minorca in the 
western basin. These parallels mark approximately the boundaries of the 
northern hemisphere high-pressure belt, which lies between the trades and 
westerlies and migrates with them a little north and south with the swing 
of the vertical sunshine belL This high-pressure belt with its migrations 
furnishes the Meditemneun type of climate, characterized by mild tempera- 
tures, winter rains, and dry, sunny summers. A great sea like this one spread 
foe many months under the summer sunshine never gets very cold In winter 
and b properly called the “Warming Pan** of southern Europe. 

CHANCES IN SEA PATTERN AND SURROUNDINGS 

Girdling meuntatns. Polded mountain structures of recent date. Tertiary, 
encompass the western basin almost completely from Cape Don in Tunisa, 
througii Spanish Morocco to Gibraltar; then, continuing in the Sierras of 
southeast Spain and Dalcaric Islands, ibe fold joins the Alps east of Mar- 
seilles and continues in the Apeaniftes to the Straits of Messina, and next 
crosses Sicily. It then returns under the sea across the Strait of Sicily to 
Cape Don. 

Folded mountains of similar age and structure half Encircle the eastern 
basin from the Po Valley through Yugosbvb to Greece. They cross Bul- 
garia, northwestern Black Sea below water, emerge in Crimea, and appear 
again in the mighty Caucasus. Taurus folds Ik along the north shore of the 
eastern basin m Asia Minor with the beautiful CiJician gates, a stream-made 
valley, carved through them. 

The Dinaric Alps on the east side of the Adr’iatic arc folds that, chopped 
off near the coast by great faults or breaks in the rocks, determine the trend 
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of the coast. Typical btocfc-mountain structure, made by faulting and move- 
ments of the blocks more or less vertkally. dominates the whole eastern 
end. The Lebanons are cut into two large blocks by the north-south Orontes- 
Litany rift valley. Palestine is split by the Jordan rift, which continues m 
theGuIf of Aqaba. Red Sea basin, and Gulf of Suer. No mountains obstruct 
the south shores from the Nile to Tunisia, but plateaus and sunken areas 
suggest the same block- or fauJl-roounlain structure with much gentle warp- 
ing. The Tyrrhenian Sea has been described in the chapter on Italy as a 
depressed, submerged block bounded by three faults, and the fault line in 
the Adriatic probably continues southeast beyond the west end of Crete 
giving great depth to much of the Ionian Sea. 

While Sicily is a part of the recent folded mountains, Corsica and Sar- 
dinia are remnants of the block of old crystalline hard rocks mostly lost to 
view in making the TjTrheni.in Sea. 

This Tyrrhcnbn Sea block is only one of several in southern Europe. 
The Meseta of Spain, the Auvergne Pfaleau of France. Bohemia, and an- 
other block north of the Carpathbns extending into the Ukraine as far east 
as the gorge of the Dnieper are alt of much older rocks than the folds named 
above. They have served as buttresses against which the younger rocks were 
pushed, aiding to make them fold into the great, sweeping, encircling moim- 
tam ranges. The Vosges Mountains in France and Belgium received the 
thrust of the Jura Moontalns as they were pushed from the southeast mak- 
ing the cresceatic-fold mountain area in Switzerland and France. 

It would hardly be worth while to speak in such detail of these fringing 
structures if their growth and change wtre all in the past, but we must note 
that the movements which made them are still going on, manifested in many 
places by raised and lowered shorelines with their human suuctures Earth- 
quakes, accompanying the uplifts, depressions, and movements on the great 
faults and in the folds, have occurred repeatedly in many parts of the east- 
ern basin; for example, at Corinth. Cyprus, the Lebanons in Palestine, and 
hfessina. The great Lisbon earthquake in 1755 and its destructive sea wave 
were associated with earth noveoKnis not many miles offshore in the 
Atlantic and at other points in North Africa Rome. Naples. Carthage. 
Tripoli, and Sinai have their records of earthquakes The movements are a 
matter of human record daring the last thirrytirr forty centuries and have 
left their evidences in the rocks for a mQlioi. years They have disturbed 
cable communications many times in recent decades 

Changes In the sea itself. Syndircmous sediments laid in a sea give evi- 
dence of its former extent. The Mediterranean Sea has had very different 
outlines and areas at times in its bistoy. Suess (see Bibliography ) writes of 
the four stages in the history of this sea as deciphered by studies of its sedi- 
ments. When sediments of a certain age arc involved in mountain folds, it 
b certain that the mountams were made after the sediments were deposited 
Three times in the last 12 to 15 million years the young mountains grow- 
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ing in southern Europe have been disturbeti by folding, thrusting, and 
shoving; four times the sea has spread and contracted, once before the first 
mountain-making, twice betn-een periods of mountain-making, and once 
since the third mountain crisis. No two spreadings were alike. Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, Rumania, and Turkey were reached in the 
first; several of these places were reached in the second and the Caspian 
Sea was invaded, in the third the Caspian was reached and ft was expanded 
until its waters mingled with spreading Arctic waters on the Siberian Plains 
cast of the Urals. 

At the western end of the sea, Atlantic and Mediterranean were con- 
nected over Morocco in Africa and through the Guadalquivir Valley, but 
not until the last spread of the sea were the Straits of Gibraltar opened. 
In the last spread the Adrbtk floor was warped down, the area of the 
/Egcan Sea was depressed until only luounfain lop& remained in sight as 
islands, and the valley of the river that drained the Black Sea was drowned 
to produce the Bosporus, Sea of Marmara, and the Dardanelles. In the last 
spread also, depression was sufllcknt lo establish water connection between 
Red and Nfediterrancan seas. During the last expansion of the sea the great 
glaciers spread from Scandinavb southward and easnvard three or four 
limes with long interglacial stages; other lesser glaciers formed in the Pyre- 
nees. Alps, and Caucasus and flowed down the v.-tlkys toward the lowland 
plains Men came into Europe before the first advance of the big Scandi- 
navian giacters. 

Moderate uplifts not only gave elevated beaches but coastal plains such 
as those along eastern Italy, western Palestine (plains of Sharon and Philis- 
lla), plains of Patras along the south side of the Gulf of Corinth, and many 
smaller ones, Wave work has trimmed some shorelines into rugged head- 
lands; submergence of stream-made land topography has made other head- 
lands, subsequently accentuated by wave work. And so by di.istrophic 
movements, wave work, stream deposition, and some wind activity the 
present shorelines and limits of the sea have come into place. 

The processes of land and wafer adjustment are still going on. possibly 
ns rapidly as at any lime during the bst half million years, In the chapter 
on Italy the instability of parts of Ihe Italian coast in historic time was 
described. Earthquakes in Armenia, south of the Caucasus and in (he Valley 
of Kura suggest subsidence here, pwhaps preparing to connect the Caspian 
and Black seas through the trough south of the Caucasus instead of north 
a$ in previous stages. 

In addition to tlic so-called diastrophk: movements (foldings, warping, 
uplift, and subsidence) volcanoes have built cones and islands and belched 
lava into the sea The waste from the lands carried to the sea by rivers Ls 
spread in gre.at deltas; the pulvcrired rock made by waves hammering down 
headlands is sorted and built into beaches or transported into bays or strung 
out in sand bars that tie islands to the matnbnd or to one another. So by 
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dcstructional and constructional «oi1l the shortlines arc continually modified 
independently of diastrophism. 

To have to move and adjust to the coming and melting away of the ice 
no doubt was a helpful stimulus lo man; but all across southern Europe 
man had to adjust also to shifting, chan^g land and \vater distributions, 
and to fit his activities to the wealth of detail continually thrust upon him. 
Such necessities must have been the *Ynotficr of many inventions” in ideas, 
in forms of construction, and in methods of labor. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN IN HISTORY 

Movements of people. Men can walk on land, ride beasts, rig up sleds 
and build carts and chariots with wheels; but they can travel in none of 
these ways on the water. NSTiether a people shall be a land people, a water 
people, or amphibious using both land and sea, depends first upon the rela- 
tions of their neighboring bod and water, and secondly upon their skfU and 
spirit of adventure. Men have used water transportation from very early 
limes, perhaps as long as they have used fire. But the Impressive fact Is that 
people using boats and sleds, water and (and transportation, were under the 
necessity in earliest times, as today, of a change of means of transport «t 
the shoreline. Such a necessity, requiring the development of two kinds of 
transportation, has been a constant stimulus to people in the Medliemnean 
region. The sea was not too brge to cross as was Che Atlantic. Many of 
the arms of the sea were still less effective barriers, bat all necessitated 
two means of transportation, if traveled. 

Not enough is known of the early people in the area to state who began 
water travel in addiamt to land travel, nor to know when and whither. Ir 
is certain that the ability to travel on the water helped to make early history 
in the Mediterranean area. 

The Minoans, a part of the Neolithic population of the vEgean Sea area, 
arrivedl^sea5,O0O-6,OO0yTars3^:tbcy continued to use the sea and their 
culture grew as did that of Egypt. This Cretan culture was continually modi- 
fied by influences from the Island of Melos, from the mainland people of 
Thessaly, and from the Egyptians — modifications disclosed by archeology 
showing how persistent was the use of the sea and how potent in Neolithic 
history w'as the eastern basin of the sea with its <Egean arm. 

From the seventeenth to the fourth century b.c. three waves of invaders 
came into Greece. Some believe they came by land from the north, but 
there seems to be plenty of evidence for the tradition that they were navi- 
gators. The lonians came in the seventeenth century from the northeast; the 
Aebasaas came m the early faarteattb ocBtary b.c. from ike east across 
rEgeaa Sea and helped remake Mycenxan civilization in Achaia; the Donans 
in the fonrth century b.c. came to Peloponnesus from the east or possibly 
from Crete, the place to whkb Homer Kfers them, and sailed the Matiac 
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Sea (off the coast of Malea Cape) entering Laconia and Achab. These 
movements of people were facilitated by the waters of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 

Colonizcilion. The Greek colonization period flourished in the eighth to 
sixth centuries d.c. but had been in progress for some centuries. The Greeks 
were moved by economic purposes, but Greek culture and civilization ac- 
companied their commerce. Scores of towns were started or former ones 
possessed and Hellenized, Out the Greeks went among the islands and along 
shores of the /Cgean Sea, through the straits connecting the Black Sea with 
the ^gean Sea planting the colonics from which rose the Homeric Trojan 
poems; they setUed at many points on the Black Sea coasts; on the African 
coast from Egypt to Gibraltar, and at many places in Spain, France, Italy 
(Sicily), and the Adriatic coast of Yugoslavia (lUyricum, Corfu). This 
penisient colonization of areas fringing the sea gave color to the political 
and civilizational history of southern Europe for a thousand years. 

The Phanicians, going out from tbeir home cities of Tyre and Sidon, 
also planted colonies, principally (or trade, on both sides of the sea to the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Much of their work lasted centuries and made a very 
considerable contribution to the civilization and history of the area. 

Egyptians contributed more to commerce than (o government and civili- 
zation outside their own coasu, but they used the water for political calls 
upon Greeks and Romans. Armies of Assyria reached the borders of the 
Great Sea; and Persians in 5 12 B.c. bad to bonow Egyptbn and Phomlcian 
ships to push their conquest of Greece, . 

During the pre-Giristian history of the Mediterranean two or three 
memorabJe political moves were made partly cm the water. Xerxes, the 
Persian king, bridged the Hellespont in 480 b.c. and went to Thrace and 
other parts of eastern Europe. Alexander set out for India in 334 b.c. 

In the Christian era. The purposes and motives of the Crusades from 
1096 A.D. to 1291 A.D. were lofv and deep, partly religious, partly to avenge 
Moslem insults; they accomplished less in the material way than in the 
spiritual, emotional and religious fields. We are more concerned with re- 
sults wholly unplanned, and perhaps unthought of while the Crusades were 
in progress. 

Nearly all of the organized Crusades moved in part as land armies from 
western Europe to the Levant; nearly all were supported or dominated by 
a naval contingent. Some forces embarked at Atlantic ports in Britain, 
France, or the Low Countries; some marched to ports on the Mediterranean 
and took ship at Marseilles, Genoa, Venice, Brindisi, or Constantinople. 
Some landed at Constantinople, others at intermedblc points, and one at 
least in Egypt. Thus, all that moved ly water traveled the Great Sea. Our 
concern is with the results in politics, government, commerce and learning; 
in fields that make history. 

Three new governments were set up by the Crusades: the Latin Empire 
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ol Constantinople which continued 57 years; and the kingdoms of Jerusalem 
and Cyprus. AU had collapsed neatly as soon as the Crusades were over, 
and the Holy Land uas still m Ibe hands of the Moslems. In spite of this 
political failure the people of Asia and Europe were brought closer together. 
Thousands had gone to the Kear East and had seen it. Other thousands, 
from Near East lands in counter-movemenls had seen much of the heart of 
Europe as well as the Mediterranean pcnitisulas. Larger horizons of thought 
opened before men in both continents. The East was opened to travelers. 
Commerce was quickeDed. Acre in Palestine was opened as a trade em- 
porium. After its fall Famagusta was opened on Cyprus and continued until 
the Turks destroyed it in 1571. Ses'eral lesser centers were opened and 
lasted longer. Thus 300 years of commercial history developed. European 
manufacturers learned new processes, dress and fabrics; fanners got new 
plants, mulberry, sugar-cane, lemons, and melons. Merchants of Barcelona, 
hfarseilles, Genoa. Pisa, and Venice enbrged the scope, value, and volume 
of their trade. Streams of Near East commodities poured into the coast 
cities far beyond their capacity to use so they passed strange goods on to 
the European continental interior and created new tastes. The Crusodes 
were the beginning of the discovery to Europe of Asian interior. So the 
comnierciai routes bervseen Che interiors of Asia and Europe expanded. 
ColoDcailoa and geographic knowledge increased. 

The Moors reached Spain in 711 and bter, partly by sea and partly by 
following the coast lands ol Alrka. The Turks overran southern Europe, 
crossing the Bosporus in 1357 to teach nearest Europe. Meditenancan 
waters were used extensively to reach more of southern Europe. Then fol- 
lowed the political, social, religious, and commercial blight of the Turkish 
occupation of the eastern end cf Ibe Mediterranean. 

While southern Europe was under the Turk’s strangling influence, Vasco 
da Gama sailed round Cape of Good Hopic and opened a long, perilous 
non-hteditenaoean route to the wealth of the East. The removal of the 
Turkish power over hlediterranean countries by the crushing naval defeat 
of Lepanto, 1571, reopened the w;jy for western European countries to 
enter. Britain needed a route to India nearer than the Vasco da Gama way 
and occupied Gibraltar and Egypt to secure the route. In ISOO, Britain got 
possession of Main at the mid-bonl<;'yck of the sea and has made it a 
commanding sea fortress. In IS69, {h$'aucz Canal was opened to extend 
unbroken ship communications from England and France to British India 
and French Indo-China. Dutch and the East Indies were also assisted by this 
openhighw-ay. Over ihia route went ibe flags and influence of the established 
nations of wesirra Emope ihrevgb or across the sea lo ihc awairamg 
peoples in the Far East and southeast 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN IN COMMERCE 

Polilical dominion and power have flourished in the Mediterranean area 
(or thousands o( years; but the commercbl aspect of the sea has been fully 
as important as the polilical. No doubt the commercial spirit has done as 
much for social and cultural evoluiion in the area as the political power 
has done for national civilization. 

Trade across these waters has been carried on from prehistoric lime. 
Laconian ^reen porphyry W3s found in the palace of Knossus jn Crete when 
recently excavated. Obsidian from Melos for arrow points and cutting tools 
w-as exported over ^gean waters in Neolithic days, and has been found in 
most countries of Europe that lacked flint, Cretan pottery went to Melos 
and Egj’pt and to the Greek mainland as early as 1600 b.c. Melos vases 
have been found in Crete. Minoans traded with Troy. Athens. Corinth, 
Cyprus, Pliilisib, Egypt, Siefly, and even with Spain and Sardinia fiom 
2.000 to 1,000 years before Clnist. As early as 700 b.c. money was coined 
and used In Greek transactions Commerce is described ns “strong” and 
"abundant" in Crete and Mycen* before the Dorian invasion, and was 
checked as much by chat event in the fourth century b.c. as Allanlic cotn* 
merce was strangled in the world wars. 

Abydos on the Dardanelles maintained a toll or lax station to profit by 
water commerce. This system was in operation in 6S0 b.c. and continued 
for Centuries as Byramium prospered. Commercial and industrial units 
orpnized by Med;terraneaff basins just as city states on land formed unions 

Phanicians had great commerce by ship from their island cities with 
Egypt and towns farther west on the African coast. Quantities of Mesopo- 
lami.an, Persian, and more eastern products flmved over land via the Fertile 
Crescent to Phccnician peris to enter their maritime commerce. For n time 
Crete and Melos closed the /Egcan Sea to Phanicians and monopolized the 
commerce with the Black Sea ports through the Straits. Streams of trade 
and people poured back and forth across the /Ggcan Sea for 1,000 years 
before the Aryan speech arrived or before 1300 to 1000 b.c. Then the 
Greeks Overspread this sea, Hellcnized it. and moved on into the Black Sea 
ports. 

The Dinaric coast with few roads enfand but with numerous islands, 
sheltered straits, and bays harbored pirates and not traders, much as the 
-'Egcan bred traders and nautical efflekney. Many pirates at later dates 
preyed on Nfcditcrrancan commctcc froai their hiding places on the Darbary 
Coasts of North Africa. Spain with valkys back of her ports of Cadiz, 
Malaga, and Gibraltar helped put the peninsula into the commercial game. 

Beautifully woven colored silk*, peacock's feathers, pepper and other 
spices were the first items of import from the Orient. Both royalty and 
priesthood craved these rare treasures Skilled embroideries and mcla! work 
also came in; then wool, flax, and doth from both witli dyes to enrich them; 
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goJd, copper, and vessels of brome, all fibred in Ihc import lists. After 
Pbtenicians had devised methods of blowing glass into forms and experi- 
mented with the use of colors, they carried the results in their ships up 
and down the coast and far west. 

Medicinal herbs, drugs, and perfumes came from Egypt and the Red Sea 
to the borders of the Nile delta and crossed the Great Sea for the use of 
physicians in Greece. Varying amounts of oriental products traveling by 
water to Red Sea ports, then to Thebes, and down the Nile to the real 
Mediterranean traders pwuted into the thriving markets. Fragrant woods, 
mynh, certain small, live, ornamental trees, ebony, ivory, incense, eye- 
cosmetics. rare skins, baboons, monkeys, dogs, panthers, even natives and 
their children as slaves. What cargoes for south European markets? 

The Hebrew prophet, Ezekiel, who lived about 600 years b.c.. lists many 
products to be seen ii> the markets of Tyre, a Phrenician island city. At the 
risk of repeating some items here is his list. “Your moorings were deep, 
your masts were cedars of Lebanon and your planks were cypress from 
Hermon; oaken oars from Bashan, larch from Cyprus and ivory for your 
decks; fine lincrt embroideries from Egypt for sails and flags, in colors of 
purple and blue. Great wealth of every kind; wares of silver, iron, tin, and 
lead; lonians brought slaves and copper ware; Armenians sent horses and 
mules; Isle of Rhodes sent ivory tusks and ebony; Edom garnets, coral, 
agates, purple dyes, fine linen and embroidery; Palestine sent wheat, wax. 
honey, oil (olive) and balsam; Damascus rich merchandise; wine and wool 
from Syria; iron, gold, cassia, sweeleane, spices, saddle cloths, lambs, rams, 
goats from Arabia; Assyria sent choice fabrics and mantles embroidered in 
all colors.” IVhat a unique catalogue of Medit«Taiieat» articles of commerce' 

Whereas Tyre is ErekiePs picked bazaar, other foci came into play as 
one center waned and another rose. Such a commcrcbl world as this must 
have had a cosmopolitan civilization difficult to imagine in a continental 
interior. Only Mesopotamia and Egypt among continental nations were 
near enough to catch the spirit of the Mediterranean and entertain the 
travelers from Phanicia, Greece and Aiabix 

As the old commercial powers waned new ones arose. Rome led the 
Roman world into a political unity with the Latin language, Roman law, 
and Roman civilization. By Justinian's time, 552 a.d., the Mediterranean 
«vas again as busy commercially as it had ever been Saracen conquests 
extended to Spain and new craps were introduced from the Orient and Near 
East 

Venice, Pisa, and Genoa became lepubUcs and important commercial 
seapowere about 1200 a.d. and diercaftet They rose as the Byzantine power 
waned after its division. Rivals between the cities, competition for position 
in Mediterranean trade and political dominion together with the spending 
of their trade profits in palaces, cathedrals, and commercial houses have 
given them history and historic monuments. 
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Venice rose rapidly from its liMlc island base in ihc lagoon at the head of 
the Adriatic to be one of the greatest commercial powers of the medieval 
world. It conquered many cities near Italy, and at its height in the fifteenth 
century it held many possessions along the Djlm.->tian coast, in Greece, and 
in the Levant. It was a maritime commerch! power, making intensive use of 
the waterways and the border cities. Like the Greeks, Venetians never 
penetrated the lands but sucked up the products in trade that flowed down 
the valleys from many interiors. 

Venice had a large trade in the Red Sea trough, using one or two of the 
seven canals cut across the Egyptian land between the Nile and the Gulf of 
Suez, and it traded with the Orient by water as Tyre and Sidon had done 
2,000 years before. Its civilizing influence reached as far as its ships sailed, 
as far as the sea permitted. The other two cities, Pisa and Genoa, worked 
westward in the western basin of the sea and never reached far beyond its 
shores. 

Eeonemie values In the sea. Pishing seems never to have played the inr- 
porDnl role on Mediterranean shores that ft did in the North Sea and in 
the Irish and Norwegian seas. There arc few great kitchen middens on its 
shores such as are found along more northern wafers, an early expression 
of the truth that Mediterranean waters were not found as well supplied with 
edible fish as were the others named. Neserihciess, for many centuries fish- 
ing has played no small part in supplying food to the inhabitants. Several 
specialized kinds of fishing have developed. Commercial sponge fisheries 
have flourished for over 2.000 yean In Greek and Turkbh waters. Coral 
fishing in Italian (Sicilian) areas and In Tunisian and Algerian waters b 
usually very active. Tunny in both Italian and Spanish waters has long been 
famous. Northern shores of the sea fumhh mucli more fishing than south- 
ern. Phtrnicians derived their royal purple dyes from a species of snail of 
the genus Mtirex taken in eastern Mediterranean waters. In modern times 
only, iodine has been recovered from Black Sea kelp and could be a much 
more valuable industry. 

As pointed out in another cluptcr. much life in the Black Sea has been 
destroyed, because it wa.s frcsh-watcr life, by the inflow of the excessively 
salty Mediterranean waters in the bottom of the Bosporus This inflow is 
a .strong current in a deep channel. 

Mediterranean salinity ' is higher than that of the Atlantic and water 
flows through the strait of Gibraltar (1,300 feet deep) outward below and 
inward above. No distinct surface current system is known in the Medi- 
terranean. 

The relatively high alkalinity of the Great Sea may be a factor in its 
life and in the solution work accomplhbcd by the sea on the coastal rocks. 

I 3 8 per cent in surface walen of the Levant (taiin and 3.6S per cent along 
Algerian coasts against 3.4 per cent In the ocean. 
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PRESENT NATIONS AROUND THE SEA 

Aside from the periodic (or apenodic) rise and fall of nations, some 
nations base changed the S’aiue «hich they attach to this sea. Spain was 
greatly interested for centuries in it until the New World was discosered, 
then she turned her attention westward. At the other end Pheenieb lost 
much of her interest in the Atlantic as west European peoples began to 
find themselves and Phtenicla's trade with the Orient grew. 

In modem times, with the opening of the Atlantic, one might expect 
the Mcdiienancan to decline in imporlancc, but the decline was relative. 
Wlicn the decades for real colonbl expansion and the partition of Africa 
arrived, the sea powers were quicLIy in the field. Spain and Portugal 
grabbed stretches of African coast and groups of isbnds and consolidated 
by taking control, for commerce at least, of hintcrbnd behind their coast 
settlements Britain with large interests in the south of Asb took control 
of both ends of the Mediterranean. In 1805 the English and French fou^t 
a terrific sea battle at Trafalgar just outside the Gibraltar Gate. The Straits 
of Gibraltar needed no canal; but the French constructed the Suez Canal 
that cosily and cfTeciivefy superseded the several canals that had previously 
carried traffic between ^e Nile and the Gulf of Suez. This canal cut di- 
rectly through della sands and clays from the Great Sea to the Gulf of 
Suez and the Red Sea with depth and width sufficient for ocean vessels. 
Later the canal was mechanized so that the passage from sea to sea became 
as easy for modern shipping as the pre-delta passage was tor ancient com- 
merce. 

Changes of level here of a few feet would make enormous differences 
in the canal problem; changes such as have come repeatedly in the geologic 
history of the sea. A lowuring of the delta 20 to 40 feet would put the 
canal wholly out of business, but would also make it wholly unneces- 
sary; while a ^O-foot elevation of the bnds containing the canal would 
leave it a dry ditch. It could be deepened and used, but locks up to the 
middle and down again, as the Panama Omal has. would be impossible 
because the land is desert No tain or streams could supply the locks over 
the summit with water. A sea-fevel canal is the only possibility unless 
tremendous pumps arc used to lift water up as much as the land had been 
elevated. 

The French got pcKsesrioo of large colonics on the south side of the 
sea, and at a late dale Italy was granted and took control of territorv 
between Tunb and Egypt. As resources were developed on the African 
side, each nation tightened its bold on routes across. Italy and Briiatn were 
located at nanow bottlenecks where th^f could restrict other nations from 
passing in east and west directions. Aitificiai suaits like the Suez Canal can 
be more reasonably conttoUed, but even here in peace tune general freedom 
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of movement has been practical «iih t<rfK fn times of war, restrictions 
have been applied though not universally. Militar>- guards have been used 
suHicicnlly to enforce restricted use 

In modern times, Yugoslavia and TurVey, border nations, have no prop- 
erties on the opposite side of the sea. except that Turkey is on both sides 
of the Dosporus. Russian power has tong striven to loosen Turkeys hold 
on the Dardanelles and Bosporus so Russia can share in the control of the 
Mediterranean and the open, never frozen route to the Atlantic. 

CONCERN OF MORE DISTANT NATIONS 

If Is much nearer from New V«»rl and Toronto to India via the Medi- 
terranean than from Vancouver and San rraocisco to India via the Pacific. 
True, the Pacific can be .sailed without making so many crooks and turns 
and probably in as few days Much of Amertcan production, particularly 
industrial, comes from eastern United States Air distances and hazards for 
all North American shipping to India, Cast Africa, .-md Persia arc less 
through the Medlicrmncan than around Cape Good Mope 

America is as much concerned with trade among Sooth European coun* 
tries, Spain to Turkey. a.s with trade with India. South European lands 
from Yugoslavia to Bafccton.i trade with South American nations. Thus, 
to all these Interests the Mediterranean Sea b important. These countries 
want It open for trade with no senuus restrictions. 

Ever since Ruvsia reached the DIack Sea under Catherine It in 179S, the 
Russians have K*cn interested in the Mediterranean Sea Russia expanded 
to the Black Sea 150 j ears ago. and recently has bad designs on its south* 
cm approaches. She has crowded modem Turkey for nearly 40 years. She 
has pulled Oulgaria and Rumania into her orbit and annoyed Greece con- 
tinually since World War 11. AH these arc expressions of her interests in 
the Mediterranean and a measure of the lengths she has been willing to go 
in order that she may dominate the route to it. Russia is deeply interested 
in the Mediterranean and the highway to it South Russia has wheat, stock, 
fish, and metals to export and Russia reeds many proiiacis of other lands 
that could be imported through this lane She is not at all satisfied with 
her privileges in the Arctic mediterranean, and wants more on the south 
aUo. From the world's commercial lanes, the Black Sea and South Russia 
can be reached in no other way than through the Bosporus; and Russia b 
not s.HKfied to share it; .she covets control 

Germany and Austria, not to mention lesser Danubian states, are anxious 
for the use of these waters. They have hi^ commercial value to nearly all 
central European nations and sCtategfo miKtary value lo Russia, Great 
Britain. Turkey, Greece, and perhaps others equally near. 

The question might justly be raised: has any nation the right to close 
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the sea to any of these bordering nations ot even to restrict their use of it 
for trade so long as no purposeful damage is done to other nations. At 
least three nations have territory, resources, and citizens on opposite sides 
north and south; and at least two (four, if The Netherlands be counted 
with her East Indian Islands and Portugal with Timor and other smaller 
interests in the East) have similar interests on opposite ends of the sea 
At least two thirds of Italy's mantiine commerce makes heavy use of the 
Suez Canal. France and England use both gates and the seaway between 
much more than does Italy, ^ould, then, the Mediterranean ever be a 
closed sea? 

It is as yet too early to appraise the postwar influence of the Mediter- 
ranean. In our own time the stubborn defense of Malta, a modern counter- 
part of its earlier history as a maiitime fortress, the determination of all 
parties to control at any cost the route east and west across the Medi- 
terranean, and its use as a modem highway with approaches to the Euro- 
pean "heartland" speak for its continued strategic importance. What effect 
aviation will have on its miUiaty and commercial value Is a matter of 
growing interest, but belongs in the realm of discussion and experience 
rather than in that of scientlflc pronouncement. 

A glance at the question “Whose sea is it?” may help to clear an uader- 
standiDg of its problem. Considering the Black Sea as part of the sea, not 
to mentlOD similar exteoscons of (he sea in ancient days or to anticipate 
shiftings in its size and shape in the future, there are fourteen nations in 
contact today with (he sea. Tltrce of these have extensive colonies on the 
African side opposite their homeland. Britain has possessions in Cyprus. 
Malta, and nearby smalf islands and at Gibraltar, as well as a large interest 
in the Iniemationally administered Suez Canal. The Canal Board of thirty- 
two has ten British members, nineteen Frenchmen, one from The Nether- 
lands, and wo from Egypt. Britain owns upwards of half the shares in the 
enterprise. Three more states on the Danube. Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
Hungary, may well express a considerable interest in this inland sea, for 
their water highway flows into it. 

Besides these actual contacts it has been shown above that most nations 
cast and west, north and south, contribute to its commerce. Norwegian fish 
are sold on the piers of Patras for Greek food; and Corinthian grapes (cur- 
rants of commerce) are shipped from Patras to America. A study of trade 
statistics of imports and exports of the nations the world around shows that 
no nation really “livelh” without the Mediterranean Sea. Then, whose sea 
b it? The best geographic response to the Great Sea b the full use of it by 
all the interested nations, and such use of it b still guaranteed in 1951 

Just as the Mediterranean and Europe are parts of the world pattern of 
land and sea, and the Mediterranean cticnate u a part of the world climatu 
pattern, so also are the commercot and political aspects of the sea parts 
of the world commercial and pcdiocat patterns 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What evidence can be set down that the MedllcmiDean Sea « changing 
shape even today? 

2. How arc these changes dilTerctst from past and probable future changes? 

3. In other places we have considered the advance and retreat of glaciers 
and correlated diniaiic changes as s possible siiinulus to civilLration and 
culture. Compare in value and estcni these glacial changes with those changes 
in the Mediterranean area noted above. 

4. Early man's civilization and culture on the Mediterranean shores far 
outstripped that In other parts of Europe. Discuss from a geographic stand- 
point. 

5. Why were so many so-called civilizations so short-lived? What other 
factors than sea changes can be suggested for their collapse? 

6. Is the argument for international cooperation stronger in such a sea 
area as this than In a land area? Use parttculariy the geogrophic factors. 

7. What elTects may avuiion have on the use of the Mediterranean? 

8. May the current political split into an eastern and western Europe have 
any serious effects on the comincrcc of the Great Sea? In what ways? 
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Part III 

LANDS HAVING MARINE CLIMATE 


GENERAL SURVEY OF ATLANTIC MARINE LANDS 

Tf in writing a geography of Europe one could proceed strictly accord- 
ing to natural or geographic regions, using climatic regions for the major 
divisions, with districts and sections for lesser units, it would be wise to 
place only the western portions of the lands in the belt of Atlantic marine 
climate, as docs Kendrew in his Climaiet of the Continents', but one’s 
geography, for best results, must rccogriizc the political units. Hence, en- 
tire states arc pul in a climatic region if most of the state belongs in it. 
and other states arc left out entirely even though small parts of them might 
be included in it. 

The entire Britiih Isles have typically marine climate. France is Medi- 
terranean all across the south or Great Sea borders, and its eastern part is 
distinctly transitional toward continental, but at least three fourths of the 
country is profoundly influenced by the marine climate; hence France is 
considered under the above heading. Belgium has only a small hilly sec- 
tion in transitional climate and is therefore admitted to this group. Almost 
all of The Netherlands and Denmark liLewbe has a marine climate. So 
quickly arc cITcctive altitudes reached as one retires from the coast, that 
Kendrew calls much of high central Norway transitional Out since the 
most inhabited coastal part h typically marine and since the marine influ- 
ence extends entirely across the Scandinavian Pcnbsula, though with wan- 
ing strength, all of Norway is incorporated ai this group. As already shown, 
Spain and Portugal are only in small part within the area of marine climate 
and they are therefore not included here. 

The climatic unity across these six stat^ does not bring about so much 
similarity In other respects as does that of the Mediterranean states because 
these states spread across 35® of latitude. Nevertheless, the proximity of 
the sea and the broken nature of the shoreline have been sufficient to make 
of every nation along the coast a seafaring people, a Sshing population, and 
a commercial state with colonial interests. 
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CHAPTER 13 


France 

The further off from England Ihe nearer is to France. — Lewis Carroll 
France is an idea necessary to Civilization— Ciias. Morgan 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

S^uation. Perhaps the most valuable asset of France is its position on 
two seas, ihe'hbloric bfeditcrtancan and the progressive Atlantic More- 
over Ihe joint boundary with Belgium reaches the coast in such a way 
Bs' to give 35 to 40 miies of exposure to the busy North Sea, These con- 
tacts have l:ept the people ever open to Levantine intercourse, imetlcctual 
and commercial, with all it had to olTcr, and at the same time have left 
them free to enter northcrci and Atlantic commerce and spirit as they rose 
to modem heights. Residents of the south and west sections today reflect 
eolor thus given them through many centuries. Land contacts have been 
less significant from a cultural, and more signal from a military and com- 
mercial point of view, yet quite important with the Teutonic people of the 
Low Countries and Germany os well as wiUi people more akin in Switzer- 
land. 

Amid diversities indicated below there has been for 2.000 years a large 
clement of unity in this country. Casar found all Gaul divided into three 
parts, but the inclusive boundaries of the three parts were not far from 
present French frontiers except where Italy spilled over into Mediterranean 
sections Modem Belgians and proximal people of northwest France sprang 
from Cicsar's Bcigx; Aquitanlans have their name preserved in an area 
larger than the one they occupied in the souihwst, and the l.-irgc, middle 
Celtic exp.insc lias been contracted to little more than the Armorican 
peninsulas, a reduction which seems to have occurred because of pressure 
exerted by strong Alpines crowding in from their vigor-giving mountain 
homes on the cast. 

Geologic structure In geography and history. Eleven physiographic 
units, each with its economic entity, arc distinguishable in France. They 
range from the ancient Central Massif to the recent coastal and delta plains, 
from the lofty, youthful Alps and Pyrenees to the low, old Ardennes lying 
asuidc the eastern portion of the Franco-Bclgian boundary. Pre-Cambrian 
237 
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schists, gneisses, granites, and paiph)nies of the Auvergne Plateau in south 
Central France furnish strong building stones and valuable residual clays 
Little strips of Coal Measure rocks folded in with the schists carry small 
deposits of coal and large iron reserves. The Armoncan peninsulas, Vosges, 
and Ardennes are the deeply eroded roots of the central European Varis- 
can mountain systems which were uplifted In late Paleozoic time. All furnish 



Pliyucal iMiurtt ol Franc*- mountain^ psuav and an<J M-rarol towns. (Compilxl 

from Ooodo's $cF>oof Attot ond OWord A^nnnd Af/osJ 


exceptional and abundant building stones in considerable variety: granites 
in Brittany, sandstones In the Vos^, and marble and slate in the Ardennes 
On_thc flanks of the first arc small a>al reserves, and in the northern mar- 
gins or underground proianeniions of the fast are sery rxh coal-bcd% nbich 
are more extensive in Belgium than in France All these arc old mountains 
Other mountains are modi younger and were made by strong, slow 
thrusts toward these old blocks, which folded thick accumulations of sedi- 
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Foreign commerce. French coromerdal activities arc well balanced and 
there is little need of exchange with foreign countries. Note the difference 
here between England and France. Yet France has nearly 40 per cent as 
large a foreign trade as Great Britain. Most of the exports arc of manu- 
factures, particularly characteristic French articles, whose value is not in 
their material nor their bulk but in the skilled labor and the exquisite 
nicety both of product and wrappings. For (he same reasons, namely, the 
lack of raw materials, lire abundance of high-grade labor, plenty of power, 
and large, backward colonial possessions, (he imports arc coal, taw ma- 
terials, and foods. Imports always exceed exports, but the bakance is main- 
tained by a large tourist trade, earnings of ihe vessels carrying goods, and 
the returns on French foreign mvestmenls. About 35 per cent of the foreign 
trade is with the colonics, the balance chiefly with the United States and 
immediate neighbors. Aigcntiaa is the only other distant country that has 
even a moderate share of the trade, sending hides, meats, corn and bird- 
seed. 

Rehobiliioiion since World War II. Reconstruction in tbe devastated 
portions has been a major problem since the elections in January, 1947. 
Most of the mines have been restored to operation, thousands of factories 
have been rebuilt, a veiy' large percentage of the damaged agricultural lands 
have been leveled and prepared for crops, and livestock has been bred up 
nearly to prewar levels. Even yet. however, many acres of land in tbe north- 
west arc waste, and the forests and fruit trees am far from normal. Recon- 
struction has placed a very heavy tax upon the people, but definite official 
planning has aided the labor and the degree of recovery attained in so short 
a time speaks well for the resiliency of the ordinary people. 

Tourists and recreation programs. Why do people go to France? The 
delightful French people please many tourists. Ihe neat, attractive country 
homes, farms, and villages prove intriguing to others. The chateaux m many 
parts of France, particularly in the middle and lower Loire basin, entice 
many from the cities. Any land occupied through medieval lime by an active 
people will have monuments, buildings, palaces, ptuons, and walled cities. 
These the French have preserved, patched, and often rebuilt. France has a 
natural setting of river and plain, mountain and forest, seashore and head- 
land into which these historic items have been fitted. Add to these items 
the history of war, love, cabal and crime, conquest, revolution, defeat, and 
the march of llie generations over the sod for centuries, then recall that 
museums, ^Uetics, churcius, cathedrals, gardens, and palaces arc not only 
adorned with furnishings, statuary, doors, windows, and ornaments made 
for them but with many pieces made for other places and transported hither 
as trophies of war or of private plundering, and you have scores of other 
elements of charm and interest. Modern museums and art galleries have 
gathered, mote or less legitimately, sculpUire, paitiiings. etchings, armor, 
utensils, and garments out of the past or from distant lands. Thousands of 
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homes have pieces of antique furaiture two to three times as old as any 
American pieces These are some of the things men and women come to 
see and live among. No wonder tourists spend 200 or 300 millions of dollars 
a year In France and feel they have made a good bargain! 

HARBORS, TOWNS, AND CITIES 

te Havre. The harbor is located on (he north side of the broad estuary 
of the Seine where the great rher, spreading over its own mud and sand 
flats, attains a width of 5 or 6 miles. Breakwaters of stone and docks of 
brick have been built; dredging has deepened many acres sufficiently to 
float the largest vessels and built up other acres upon which warehouses 
and customs offices have been erected, loading and unloading machinery 
installed, and pavements, railroads, and trams laid — all prepared for a large 
CQinmercbl and passenger service. The city of 160,000 people spreads up 
over the slopes of advanced mature topography, with hotels, shops, fac- 
torks, and thousands of neat residertces; above on the ridge nearest the 
sea stand the lighthouses and a battery of big guns. Over the ridge crest 
a steep slope of ehert>filled. chalk sea-chffs descends abruptly to the little 
beach at the water's edge. The harbor and city function as one of (he busiest 
gateways for busy Fraoce. Throu^ its portals come the products of colonial 
lands on three continents and the {stands of the sea, the exports from a 
dozen countries, diflercncly equipped than is France. Coffee from Brazil is 
the largest single product import^ at Le Havre. From its docks ships sail 
to fifty nations carrying the products of the many French manufactories, or 
transit produas from countries far inside the contment. Rapid uains hurry 
up the valley with freight, passengers, mail, or express to the cotton manu- 
facluring city of Rouen or to the great capital city. Paris makes Le Havre; 
Lc Havre is a door of l^ris. 

ManeSIles. In the south, 25 miles east of the Rhdne mouths with their 
loads of waste and their rapid sedimentation, is the great commercial, in- 
dustrial city of 636,000 people. Marseilles. Its name has been modified 
from the Greek, original Massilia. Two or Uiree small, waste-laden streams 
come down from the hills back of the city; for many centuries they spread 
their burdens of sand and clay among the rocky limestone island-hills 
in the bay and between two Mesozoic rock ridges, one north, one south, 5 to 
6 miles from the city. The delta thus constructed has filled the straits be- 
tween the islands, leaving them protruding as hills above the plain. Notre 
Dame de la Garde, the popular seaman's cathedral, adorns one such hill. 
- forts St. John and Su Nicholas. buUt long ago to guard the bay, occupy two 
otheK, aad ^ cfey wvA its reswfewXial ^vibusbs sptee.'te Vist delta, 

over several others. Isle iTIf (with Dumas's Chateau), 3 or 4 miles 
from the ci^, is one of six to ei^t rocl^ blands still beyond ibe reach of 
the sediments. The old harbor c a basin, a remnant of the bay not yet 
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. the great meanders below the present cUy that must have lengthened the 
distance from these passes to the Obe mouth, and again the convergence of 
loutes from the south, and the Seme-Mamc confluence has still more ad- 
vantage. If one comes out of the Auvergne by Loire or Allier and proceeds 
to a central place, the Marne mouth is best, W he ascends the Loire north- 
eastward, be will leave it at Orleans and go most directly again to the 
Seine-Mame junction. These two consMeraiions must have helped to put 
Orleans at the rectangular turn in the Loire, as auxiliary to Paris on the 
Seine. 



The exact junction of the Seine-Marae was not a good crossing pbee 
because streams spread out over sands and shifted positions, but three or 
lour miles dovrastieam wus a subsuniial island a mile in length. Chisholm 
wrote about 50 years ago, “The He de la Cil6 unquestionably determined 
the precise situation of the original nuclerts of Paris.” * Carsat notes that 
ihisi^land was connected ivilb the mainla nd on either side by bridges, and 
be reco^i^ss its commandine position as early as 53 b.c., when he desig- 
nates it as djA tn^^dnS'Pbtce for the Gauk on account of its central location 

• G C. CbiihX™' ^ Sttnlord. Compenctium of Crography 
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This island, smaller then than now, held tor centuries the entire city. It 
seems to have been a Roman oIBcial residence from the third century. 
Romans maintained two wooden bridges at the island, a task, which was 
easier than to construct one over the whole river. The island was easier to 
defend than any place on the hanks. It is recorded that, while the island 
was tortIQed, the palace, theater, temple, and baths were erected on the 
left (south) bank, and forest prevailed on the north. As the country became 
unified, the advantages of the site for a French capital were magnified con- 
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3 lo 5 miles faxiher from the d^, flius ensuring complete unity and 
cooperation of the several French railway systems that enter Paris. 

The altitude of the city increases from 80 feet on the Seine at its lowest 
point to 420 feet near the north borders It has relief enou^ for good 
drainage, yet never too much Jor easy movement of people and goods. Its 
foundation rocks are everywhere substantial but nowhere so resistant as to 
interfere with excavations or subways. Indeed, the growth of the city is due 
partly to the abundance of suitable structural rock in the Paris Basin, al- 
though more to the generous grain-bearing and other food-producing tracts 
in the vicinity. 



TV. A»«h 9f Trtwiipli. Pon*. (Ce«f1«fy T.W>.) 


The beautiful boulevards of Paris are a product and a record of its 
growth. In the fourteenth, sUiccndi, and seventeenth centuries, after the 
city had grown out a mile or so beyond the limits of the isbnd, sections of 
wall were built and connected as ramparts or bulwarks. Suburbs again grew 
ouUide the walls, and in the eighteentb century a new enclosing wall was 
erected, in some places a imle or two outskie the old ones. The inner walls 
were demolished and “interior boulevards" opened along them, which are 
called the Grand Boulevards. Botdevard seems to be the name originally 
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applied to the broad promenade top of the rampart or bulwark, later ap- 
plied to the parked avenue occupying the site of raied walls. Still suburbs 
grew outside, and Paris, as if preparing for the struggle of 1870-71, built 
in I860 the bst city wall enclosing 8 mSes of the Seine and about 30 square 
miles of land. At the same time outer works — twenty-five or more forts and 
batteries — were put in such condition that a German wrote, "Paris is the 
greatest fortress in the world." After this outer wall was complete, the 
second line was demolished and the “exterior boulevards” constructed. 
During the last five to ten years the latest wall has similarly been nearly 
destroyed to make room for boulevards, bus lines, parks, and other im- 
provements on the circuit of the ciqi of 1860. 

The old palace of the Tuileiies along the north bank of the river, so 
named bccaused it displaced great tile factories (iiiileries) using local clay 
as well as that brought in on boats, memorializes an ancient industry. Paris 
has a double water supply. Canal, river, and arlesbn water is pumped in 
several places in and about the city for industrial and public purposes sueh 
as washing the streets. A second system of mains canics svater for domestic 
use, brought SO to 100 miles In aquedocu from springs among the hills 
east, southeast, and west of the dty. 


COlONtAl POSSESSIONS 


France has foreign possessions, land and people more or less under her 
control, amounting to twenty times as much territory and numbering one 
and a half limes as many Inhabitants as in her homeland.* Only Britain and 
Russia exceed France in area under one flag. Such holdings of lands in other 
types of climate, possessing other resources and crops, cannot fail to be a 
stimulus to the homeland even though not a great source of income. They 


* In Africi: 

Moipcro 

Algeria 

Tuni\ia 

French Wc'l Africa 
Flench Fquatorial Africa 
Reunion 
MaJapvcsr 

Somali Coast 


In America; 

French Guiana anil Inint 

hlaniii 

In Asia: 

French Imlo-Chlna . . . . 
In Oceania: . 


^rra In 
tquart milei 
211.150 
847,55: 
48.111 
1,844,400 
I.I25.74S 
970 
341.884 
8.493 
4J18.706 

65,000 

1.166 


286AM 

196 

9.170 


ropalarion 

7.094.000 

7.215.000 

2.606.000 

15.725.000 

5.940.0(« 

113.000 

3.798,000 

44.000 
42T755.tii)0 

17.000 

610.000 


23425^00 

323.000 

93.000 
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constitute a frave responsibility and a prodigious opportunity, but today 
they are of greater potential than actual value. Two large units in North 
Africa, Algeria and Tunis, are by all reckoning the most satisfactory at the 
present time. 

Algeria produces annually over 30 million bushels each of wheat and bar- 
ley, 7 milHon bushels ol oats, the latter for home consumption, 340 million 
gallons of wine, and nearly 3 million gallons of olive oil. The pastures sup- 
port 6.7 million sheep, 3 million goats, and nearly 1 million cattle. The mean 
of imports for six years was $192 million and of exports S146 million. Al- 
geria’s budget is nearly balanced except for flood relief, which in some years 
is enormous. Tunis produces about two thirds as much cereals as Algeria 
and is a large producer of dares, grapes and wine, cork, and pine lumber. 
Phosphate from deposits shared by Tripoli (part of Libya Italiana) and 
Tunis is a large export item. In spite of these lists of products needed by 
France and Europe in general, the imports of both colonies arc nearly 60 
per cent larger than their exports. At present the balance of the budget Is 
maintained by loans and foreign investments in the hope that when the new 
country is under way the tide will turn. It b probably worth while to France 
to maintain the eolonjes with ihb tun in mind, for where marked geo- 
graphic diSerences occur usually reciprocal relations ultimately can be 
established. 

Nfadagascar, larger than Prance, k cbkQy agricultural and pastoral 
Leading crops are rice, manioc for starch, beans, com, coSee, vanilU, 
cloves, cocoa, tobacco, and sugar-cane. The forest products are scantily 
developed, but there are rich reserves in cabinet woods and tanning barks, 
in resins, gums, beeswax, and raffia. Mineral products are graphite and 
gold, the former being exported to the amount of 25 to 35 million pounds 
per annum. 

In French West Africa, an area dommznlly desert but nine times as large 
as France, the exports are nuts (especially peanuts), oils, fruits, rubber, 
cotton, cacao, and lumber, all needed 1^ France. Revenues and expendi- 
tures are about equal. 

French Equatorial Africa b, so far, but a land of promise. Thirty thou- 
sand square miles, only 3 or 4 per cent of the territory, is rich tropical 
forests but is not putting anything on the market save rubber. Afetallic 
wealth in copper, lead, and zinc are known hut still await development. All 
these resources are needed in Fiance, and some day the people will no 
doubt broaden their economic and geographic ties and place the colony 
under tribute. 

French Indo-China,* an area larger than the mother country and not half 
ss Jar from theequator, may welt sqppIeinesM the homeland is sevemJ ways 

• French lado-China became by afreement March 8. 1949. an independent Viel 
Nam Republic vdthin the French Commonwealth 
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It has 75 people per square mile, an abundance of labor for dcsclopmcnt. 
The people arc largely of the indnstrious. Intelligent Mongolian race, ca- 
pable of ssork and progress. The country b nearly all agricultural but con- 
tains some good forests of tropical trees. Rkc b die largest export and b 
almost equal in amount to that of Burma. Fish, maize, cotton yarn, and 
plantation rubber arc among minor exports, »hile cotton cloth, silk, paper, 
oil, iron, and steel goods arc among the leading imports, all items in French 
commerce. The colony has zinc, excellent hard coal, and many good build- 
ing mater'ials. Tlie cleaning of rice, spinning of cotton yarn, and manufac- 
ture of cement arc the only processes ih.it could be called Industrbl. 

French Guiana in northern South America compri-e.s much more forest 
than all else combined. The forests are of rich cabinet uoods but. like all 
else, uholly undeveloped, and the total annual trade barely exceeds S3 mil- 
lion. 

French colonial lands are mostly sub-lropical to cquatorbl, supplying 
such things as France needs, and askle from the North African bnds they 
are really producing only a little. They arc not needed for oserflcnv of home 
populilicn. Gosemnieni Is good, and there ate people on the land to assist 
in a program of increased economic expansion. Wien the time comes to 
make Intensive and extensise use of tropical lands, France is In a strategic 
position to take a large part in such a program. 

QUEJmOSS 

1. WTiat regions of rnnee are most closely T«tated-4.e., have the sttongMi 
reciprocal or exchange relations? Discuss. 

2. Is Tranec sclf-sulPcieot? How nearly so? WTiat country has a better 
ph>xical bails for aclf-sufllcienej? 

3. Wbat climatic hems restrict certain crops to certain pans of Franee? 
How? 

4. SMul geographic reasons can you give for the excellent and efficient 
railroad lervtee In Trance? for the elTcctivcncsi of lu canal and canatired 
riser *«vicc? 

5. Why is it feasible to produce ailk and not cotton in Trance? 

6. France is equivalent (about) to AiKfwit Caul. Find Cesar'* suMivi- 
sitms of Gaut. What are the geographic reasons for his subdivisions? 

7. Why should there be so »idc a range of race In France — Nordics. 
Alpines, and hiediierrancans, as well as Basques? 

8. Why vould It not be a ssise and judkisnis move to unite Belgium with 
I'rance and Nctherlindi with Oermany? 

9. Can the abundance of chateaus in Use Loire basin be accounted for on 
geoirraphic bases? Iloss? 

10. Why fuse Alsace and Lorrairte shitted from one gswemment to 
another— that is. what geographic bems make them sionh esKitrorefS)? 

11. Discuss the probable trade and {ndustrial reactions in France 10 the 
current tensions between eastern and wesiera Europe. 
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CHAPTER 14 


The British Isles 
Part 1. Regional Problems 

The English winter ending in July, to recommence in August. 


INTRODUCTION 

Posiiion. No gcographtc inierpretaiion of the British nation can be strong 
and true that does not recognize two periods of its history; 2,000 years of 
pre-Columbian events when Britain was at the edge of the world, and 400 
j'ears thereafter uhen it has been in the midst of political and commercial 
development. The first period is characterized by isolation in a sea oa the 
very fringe of European history and politics; the second, by opportunity in 
the whir! of growing commercial, politicai, and economic expansion across 
that isolating ocean. The former period modulaies into the latter through 
the activities of the Hanseatic League, wbkh, until the end of the fourteenth 
century, built up and bound together Baltic and North sea trade in prep- 
aration lor the great transatlantic expansion of later centufies. Through 
the developments of these more recent years men have become aware of 
the significance of Briuin's position -in the center of the land hemisphere “ 
"Her world-relatioo is perhaps best expressed historically; for her history 
represents a continuous series of adaptatioos to a progressively widening 
environment." 

Today great socbl and political chan^ in the Isles induced by the 
ras'ages of two great wars in one ^neration raise the question — has she 
now entered a third period? Fonncrly the head of a world-wide empire. 
Great Britain has become for practical purposes of foreign policy the head 
of a Commonwealth of Dominions. 

The British Isles comprise two large islands. Great Britain and Ireland, 
with about 5,000 small islands and rocks scattered in groups mostly on the 
north and west, 'nieir total area is about 121,000 square miles of land with 
additional shallow seas among and around the islands. Great Britain con- 
tains England, Wales, and Scotland; Ireland contains the Irbh Free State ‘ 

< Ireland (Iri^h Free Stale), under Uie name Eire, became completely free from 
Ergland April 18. 1949 Nevertilefess. mcKI statistics are for all the British Ufes 
282 
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and North Ireland. These isbnds and states constitute the scat of govern- 
ment for the British Commonwealth of Nations, parts of which are in ev’cry 
continent. 

Geologic reloHons. Inasmuch as the British Isles arc the emergent por- 
tions of a former brge land area bordering the continent, parts of which are 



now sufliciently submerged to be covered with the North Sea, Irish Sea, St. 
George’s Channel, and English Channel, it wxmld be expected that many 
analogies could be found between the rocks and structures of titc isbnds 
and those of the mainland. Such connections are now well known. Tlie 
rocks in North Ireland, Scotland, and Scandinavia are of the same ancient 
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dale as sUnilar structures trending throo^ the three areas and beneath 
separating seas. Much of Wales, South Ireland. ComwnI], the Annor^ 
Peninsula, and the Vosges Mountains of France belong to a less ancient 
mountain system well dcseloped on the continent. Deep borings and geo- 
physical suncys reveal their structum beneath more recent rocks spread 
among these remnants. Southeast En^nd with its younger rocks and sim- 
pler structures, including the London Basin. Weald, and associated Downs, 
b a continuation of the Paris Basin. 

The ancient rocks and structures in oonhctn Scotland are remnants erf 
an old land area that lay along the western border of the continent, when 
seas occupied portions east of h and accumulated the sediments eroded 
irom the old l^d now constituting much of centra! and southem Ireland 
and of the Scottbh Lowlands, the Pennines, Wales, and Cornwall Subse- 
quently these areas were uplifted and their rocks folded and cru.*np!ed into 
mountains. They, too. were subjected to erosion for aces and their w-aste 
was mingled with that from contineotal lands to make the sediments of the 
London and Paris basins. A later uplift with very moderate warping of 
the layers produced the structures of the Wolds, Downs, and intmening 
lowh^, pbics, and sales. For many cestsries the contineoDl shelf of 
whkb these islands are parts stood so high that complete bsd conoectiosi 
existed Crom Ireland eo France vb Engbnd and from ^tbnd to Denmark. 
A river Sowed southw-ard through the lowlands now covered by the Insb 
Sea and SL George's Chanoel; and the Rhine extended fax west dcross lands 
which are now the Qoor of the North Sea, then northward beyond Scotbnd, 
gathering ciaiTy Englbh and Scotch waters and omdneting them to the edge 
of the continental shelf. By these rhers aztd a host of lesser ones the bsd> 
were reduced to maturity and, in places where tbs rocks were {x-eak, to old 
age. Cbckrs came from the northeast and overrode all Ireland and aO of 
Great Britain but the southern strip and a small drifllesi area from the 
North York Moors to Leicesiet. For a short li™ after the ice melted, long 
enough for many animals and probably men to migrate from the continent, 
the islands were aga'm connected with ihs mainland, but submergence fol- 
lowed and gave appraximately the present dbtribstkm of bnd and water 
Many minor developmental changes along the shorelines have produced 
namerous beaches, cliff beadbsds. deltas, and other tletails. 

Climate. Position b tia main factor in the climate of the Brilbh bl» 
hfobture-bden winds from the seas lying to the southwest pve a mod- 
erate range of temperature, a remarkably mild winter, and ctoudy or foggj 
weather in spring and faU, and. with ihe relkL account for the beavisr 
rainfall and greater hum'idiiy on the western slopes. This condensaimn aids 
ta warming the air, as does dsi beat ot tha dsdt witnisa tiS the sea. Stot- 
over, the effects are carried by the wjads far across the so that 

similar winter temperatures occur in the north of Scotbnd and the south 
of Engbnd. Lyde therefore points oat that the isoihenns of w inter are 
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essentially sea lines, running lenglhs^be of |he islands, uhile the summer 
isotherms arc sun lines. The last fa even mere true of the lines of spring 
and autumn. 



Rainfall, influenced strongly by exposure and relief, is very patchy and 
somewhat seasonal, though all parts have ample precipitation for crops at 
any season Within the Ijkc Dbtrict the annual precipitation shows such 
variation as 177 inches at the Stye and 32 inches at Penrith. The Stye is 
1,100 feet high in a pass where moist air forced up a narrowing vaOcy 
pours out its moisture copiously. Penrith b behind the Lake District hills 
in a valley and not exposed well for rain. The hilly rim of Ireland has much 
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heavier precipitation on its southwest and north flanks than have the Low- 
bnds north of Dublin. Around the Wash a small area receives the least 
rainfall, under 25 inches. The charm in greener}' and lake of Killarney, 
Wales, and Cumberland is due to the high bumidi^ and heavy precipitation 
of these respective regions, and many are the responses made by men and 
their crops to the peculiarities of rain^. The cyclone or Joiv of the wester- 
lies is a scry important factor in the winter weather, as it is in the cyclonic 
belt of the United States. The weather is strongly influenced also by the 
winter Icelandic low (feeble in summer), the summer Azores high, and the 
summer and winter alternations of tow and high pressures of central Asia. 
In winter, the air masses from the southwest sweep across Britain in a north 
to northeast direction, deflected thus by the outblowing air from the central 
Asian region. In summer this air flows almost directly caspvard to the con- 
tinental summer low. 

PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGIONS 

1. Scottish Hlghlo/ids. From Cape Wralh and the Orkrej’ Islands south 
to the Strath or Lowlands of Scotland there is a large remnant of gneisses, 
schists, and granite, whose surface in many pans has been cleared of sotls 
and strewn with focblJding boulders by the continental gbcler. This block 
is cut in tsvo, neatl) to sea level, by the Caledonian trough, canalized a hun- 
dred jears ago to aid trade between Russ'ia and towns of North Ireland 
and ss'csl England. Today the Russ'ian jradc is completely gone, while rail- 
road and bos compeiifion have captured the local freight business, The 
canal has locks to get the boats up the moraine loops and plugs of the 
valley to the summit lescl, 105 feet, and back down again. It parallels the 
grain of the rocks and marks an ancient fault line which divides the High- 
land* into Northern Hightands and Grampian Moiinoms Both sections 
were eroded to advanced rmturity before glaciation, but because they were 
stripped cruelly of the weathered rock they have now little value except a< 
pastures. More than half of the Highlands b moor of heath and brush, 
while about one fourth is timber Cattle once were common over the hilb 
and moors; mrw not half enough sheep are kept to use the pasture: hunnn? 
for stag and other game has been a profitable sport and is still indulged in 
Occasional herds of tawny, shaggy, long-horned Highland cattle add to the 
pictufcsquencss of the landscape Rcforcsiatlon has been started with pulp- 
wtxxl trees, hut larch and other lumber trees might well be planted oscr 
hundreds of square miles Water power is abundant m small units but is 
net developed These sallcys and hills once rang with the shouu and bag- 
pipes ol Highlander and svitnessed for centuries bloody clan warfare The\ 
still lotik scry insiung for such a life as the Grants and MacDonalds lived 
among them Toward Aberdeen there is considerable lower land, much 
belter suited to rwu crops liumips for sheep food), flowers, and cattle 
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A large daif>' induitry might here be dc%rloped and jen-td by the railroad. 
A change in breed of cattle would help. 

Aberdeen U called the granite city. Around It arc a score of welt- 
equipped quatriev and in it b tcarcely a house that b not built of gray 
granite. The University h.ns an architectural style beautifully adapted to the 
abundant building itonc. 



Soudi of the canal near Tort WUliaiii b the Uen N'evis mountain group, 
whose summit, 4,406 feet abov-e tide, n die highest point in tlic Brithh 
Isles. Thirty-five to forty miles farther south b the f.i«in3ting, inspiring 
scenery of the Trossachs Immortalized by Sir Walter Scott (Ben Lomond, 
Loch Lomond, Ix>ch Katrine). 
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The western slopes of the Highlands descend very steeply to the sea at 
many places because of glaciation and more recent wave work. Hundreds 
of islands, among (hem Skye and the Hebrides, break the waves into clouds 
of spray and produce a continuous low, weird roar, which Archibald Geikie 
suggests is a factor in the monotony and solemnity of the music and some 
of die verse from this region. It is equally true that the quiet and thrill of 
such scenery as that of Loch Katrine and the Caledonian Canal may be 
responsible for the life and sparkle of Scott's verses and the Highland music 
The Scot, his customs, music, occupations, and history, could have sprung 
from no place more appropriately than from the Highlands of Scotland. 
Individualism flourishes here. 

2. The SeotiUh lowlands. The area reaching from North Sea to North 
Channel, between the southern uplands and the Highlands, is deeply in- 
vaded by the Firths of Clyde and Forth. It is bounded on both north and 
south hy great faults and consists of a crustal block which was long ago 
so lowered that coal and sofier rocks have been preserved in spite of 
great erosion. As surely as that the Highlands should be used for forests 
and pasture, this Lowland should be, and b, devoted to industry, farming, 
and mining, and supports a large population. Because depressed as just 
explained and because made of less resbtant rocks it b lower than the 
Highlands, and since it b lower it has received much glacial drift eroded 
from the Hlgh}and>. This secures to the Lowlands a rich, deep, long-lived 
soil and induces productive agriculture. Easy approach of vessels from the 
sea far up the lirths brought invaders, who surged over these plains re- 
peatedly through many centuries. But in time the same water highways 
stimulated the building of commerc'ial cities, Glasgow (1,OSS,000) and 
Edinburgh (471,000) and their satellites. Such cities call for industries to 
rework the imported raw materials. The wealth of coal preserved in the 
rocks of the depressed block now serves for power fuel in a larger way than 
ever did the forests on either side. For these reasons much manufacturing 
has grown up in the Lowlands. Since the Lowlands have always been the 
most populous part of Scotland, they have been tbe center of Scottish 
history. Conditions have been kindly tor the making and exhibition of 
hbtory, with castles, palaces, churches, and highways, and consequently 
tourists come in troops to see the treasqres of the Lowlands and to make 
excursions to the Trossachs. Thus many elements have conspired to gather 
great numbers of people one eighth of Scotland has 

about three fourths of its 

3. Southern Uploads. The aou'ttfenPuplands consbt of more resistant 
rocks than the Lowlands and are more maturely eroded than the Highlands 
Their rounded forms under the mobt an and ample precipitation are usually 
rich pasture and furnish range for great flocks of sheep whose celebrated 
wool, pelts, and early lambs constitute the chief money crop Tbe next 
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meat purposes are pastured over the hQIs in summer and with the sheep 
are, in winter, of necessity driven to lower lands and fed in slielters. 

Coast-lines, estuaries, and rivers in Scotland have always been significant 
in directing travel and commerce and encouraging communications; but 
the railways arc, if possible, a more ex«rl1ent commentary on the innucncc 
of the physical configuration. The East Coast railway from the south closely 
follows the sea across the Scottish border to Edinburgh. The line from 
Coilislc mahes its way up small valley's, over divides, and down three times 
before it arrives on the plains south of the capital; from Carlisle to Glasgow 
the railway has followed much detail of topography. Likewise the track 
from the north traces along the coast from Aberdeen to Strathmore, then 
divides, one branch edging along the sea across the Tay and Fortlt on great 
bridges to Edinburgh, the other winding along Strathmore to Perth and 
Sterling and on to Glasgow, Two roads go north from Perth to Inverness 
and Wick and from Glasgow to Fort William. Both are very circuitous as 
they follow lake shores, stream valleys, and shorelines. Tliey traverse some 
of the finest Scottish scenery, where their trains often make slow schedules 
because of the crookedness of the roads and the steepness of the grades. 
Regions 1. 2, and 3 constUuic appts'ximately that part of the British Isles 
known as Scotland. 

4. The Lake District. Mining and agriculture were the early interests of 
this section. A strip of coal measures along the coast formerly furnished 
Dte, limestone, and coal for a very old. small iron furnace. An area of 
disturbed igneous (granite and volcanic ash) and sedimentary rocks, gla- 
ciated locally after the continental sheet melted away, has radial lakes, 
streams, and waterfalls among rugged and beautifully green mountains. The 
sea reaches three sides, and the Eden Valley on the cast separates the dis- 
trict from the Pcnnincs. Heavy, sudden rainfall on steep slopes drained by 
short streams makes torrents at some times and trickling threads of water 
at others. Tlte Falls of Lodorc are tucked back on one such stream south 
of Keswick and Derwentwater. Sheep pasture and meager but good agri- 
culture occupy most of the usable bnd. This northsvest comer of England 
has long been famous for its scenery and its literature. For many decades 
it has been given over to poetry, philosophy and history, creative intel- 
lectual pursuits, conventions, and conferences, and it is fast becoming a 
tourist and recreation center. No more restful, inspiring, and charming 
place can bo found in England. Skiddaw looks down from the north, while 
a Druid circle near Keswick reir^ds o^ that ancient peoples also found 
interesting, and perhaps sacred, a little pbtn in the Lake District. 

5. The Pennines. A chain of simple, low, folded mountains extends 
from the Cheviot Hills 150 miles southward, nearly in the center of the 
northern nanow part of England. A structure section from east to west 
across this fold, as from Doncaster to the Cheshire Plain, would show 
massive “mountain limestone” in the axis of the arch and above a thick 
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sandstone called “millstone grit” because of its uses. Tbese beds dip gently 
eastward on the cast side and a little more steeply westward on the west 
Above these beds on each Qanl. but not now remaining on the crest, are 
the clays, sandstones, and coal-beds of the coal measures, dipping similarly 
cast and west. Much erosion occurred over this huge fold, and horizontal 
beds of newer red sandstone were laid on each side, making the basis on 
the west for the Cheshire Plain, and on the east for the Vale of York. These 
plains will be considered in the next section. 



The Pennine Chain rises to heights of 2.000 to 2,400 feel, but the highest 
parts are not where the fold is hipest Reference to the diagram of the 
cross-section shows the gcestlunsttm, tijs oldest beds shown, outcropping 
across the central part of the fold and^fhe thick sandstones which have been 
eroded from the top but are preserved on the flanks, with mfacing escarp- 
ments rising 100 or 200 feet abc^e the central part. Their rugged forms 
present some of the finest scenery of the island. The limestone areas have 
karst topography, where wajer ifek, readily into the cracks and caverns 
and leaves few surface streams, {this causes thin soil, with little vegetation 
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but heath and brush. Natives UTre asiced why this land should not be for« 
ested. Two reasons were given. Some said. “Forest will not grow upon it.” 
Others said: “It is worth much more as it b, to lease to wealthy city fellows 
for hunting grounds. Grouse and pheasants abound in the heather.” We sur- 
mise the second reason explains the first. Sheep arc pastured over these 
beautiful expanses of purple heath during the closed bird season, then in 
the fall they arc driven down to better pastures and the brown heath is 
hunted for game. These arc the Pennine Moors. 



A Itnietgrt ••ctiQii streu rti* Stnnln* MmMoIm, •hewfog 4k* pr««l 'kSi Ik* mli’a't 
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Little of the limestone b quarried. The sandstone on the nanV.s of the 
Pennine nrch is often worked, and the flags and cl.iys among the coals 
lower down are much sought respectively for pasements .and pottery But 
the great values are in the thick, excellent coal-beds, extensively worked 
around the south end and on each flank. Here, fuel is obtained for the great 
industrial centers: Lancashire, containing Manchester (654,600), Dolton, 
and Oldham on the west; Yorkshire, embracing Sheffield (509,000), Leeds 
(493,000), and Bradford (261,700) on the east, and Midlands or Birming- 
ham on the south. Probably more coal than yet remains in these mountains 
has been eroded from the tops of their folds with the removal of the mas- 
sive sandstone. Buxton, now a quiet vUbgc on the limestone karst, might 
have been a thriving industrial city had the coal been preserved. Agriculture 
b confined to the little valleys, where the bountiful water power of pre- 
ste.im days called for small paper mills, using rags from the towns of the 
Plains, and for woolen mills, whose raw material was shorn from the moor 
sheep. * • 

6. Central Plains. From the North Sea at Middlcsborough a plains belt, 
30 to 40 miles wide, sweeps around the southern end of tlie Pennines and 
northward to the Irish Sea and Lberpool. It consists of younger rocks than 
those in the Pennine folds, rocks that are still nearly horizontal but eroded 
in a few places, particularly round Binntngham, to permit the working of 
coal in older layers below. This oxbow-shaped area is blessed with excellent 
agricultural soils, which foster efficient, intensive agriculture in the counties 
of Cheshire. Lancashire, StaiTordshirc, and Worcester. For generations after 
agriculture became settled in England, these plains supported a large rural 
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population: but when the coal was discovered and its fuel and other values 
became tnown, industrial concentration began in the region, and today 
several urban centers have assumed great importance. The coal-fields prob- 
ably have been the most InSuenUal factor in this development. 

Newcastle-on-Tj-ne (290,700) in die northeast part of the Central Plains 
is the successor ID the New Castle built at a strategic point. Gateshead or nar- 
rows, in the valley and near the eastern terminal of the Roman wall across 
England. Ramans built first, then Normans built the New Castle. At the 
start the town was not related to navigationi but the constriction of the 
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channel doe to the bridges has increased erosion here and downstream, and 
probably checlcd It somewhat upstream, so that Newcastle is now the head 
ot navigation. A sand constriction at the mouth of the Tyne sets off the 
12 to 15 miles above as docking space, where dock equipment now makes 
this rikcr section a valuable sh^>{riQg place. Coal for export greatly facili- 
tated the growth of Newcastk, giving rise to the proverbial absurdity of 
"carrying coals to Newcastle,’* and the iron industry began in the vicinity 
Export stimulated import; and now iron to supplement the depleted local 
supplies, mine props, foodsmffs, and other raw materials arrive from Scan- 
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dinavia, Finland, the Low Countries, and other parts of the continent The 
export of wool through Newcastle, once very important, b now a small 
item because of the great development of wool manufacturing farther south. 
Newcastle with its coal, harbor, and food crops is well adapted to the pro- 
duction of iron and machinery, in which it still excels. 

Similarly coal is preserved in the Leeds-Shelfield region and b mined 
very extensively in the eastern Pennine flanks and shipped down to these 
and other near-by towns on the Plains. Here b iron ore, and the combi- 
nation together with abundant limestone has encouraged another large iron- 
steel industrial center. Machinery, high-grade steel, ship plate, and cutlery 
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arc the chief iron products. The latter, the item that has made ShcfTicId 
famous, b now insignificant and employs but 2 or 3 per cent of the total 
iron-steci workmen. About 12 square miles in the eastern part of Sheffield 
arc covered by the great industrial plants. Here the woolen industry finds 
a moist climate suitable for spinning and weaving. The market demands 
much wool clothing. Local wool supplies arc vsholly inadequate, but Flan- 
dcR across the North Sea has mudt wool to sell for the woolen manufac- 
tures of many kinds that flourish in ihb vicinity. The two great industries 
and scores of subsidiary occupations have ^ven rise, in the Leeds-Shcffield- 
Nottingham area, to several large cities and account for one of the densest 
populations of England. 
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Wolverhampton has blast furnaces and manufactures heavy goods, even 
though hindered by its distance from the sea. Birmingham (1,090,000) has 
coal close at hand but not beneath. It makes a long line of smaller miscel- 
laneous articles, such as guns, ammunition, jewelry, scientific instruments, 
watches, clocks, nails, railway cars, glass, chemicals, and brass goods, all 
for export. Small towns also have their specialties and are as cheerless as the 
district name, “Black Country,** suggests. Commerce and industry in this 
locality called for a network of local canals and for long ones to the sea at 
Bristol (416,500), London. Hull (319,400), and Liverpool (854.500). 
and in recent decades for a similar development of railroads. 



A co1U*r7 ond Iti fgwn in cool Soldi of Voctibire A foodor ol Induitriol Bnloin. (Covriocy 
SciliUi Informolion Sorvicoi) 


The Norlh Staffordshire coal-ficM also lies in this Central Plain on the 
west fringe of the Pcnnines. With an estimated reserve of over 4 billion 
tons it seems to be the ridiest of the British fields. It has some iron, but 
its claim to distinction grows from its clays, used extensively in pottery, 
porcelain, china, and seggars in which the china b baked The best local 
clays are now exhausted, but Cornwall and Devon are producing excellent 
kaolins which arc imported to maintain the industry. 

The bst of the great coat-fields of the Central Plains area is immedi- 
ately north of the Mersey River. Without iron it has not called forth a great 
steel industry, but it has stimulated manufacturing. Cotton from America 
and Che eastern British ea!<mks has fattad its greatest oppofContVy here A 
most excellent climate, moist, oiM and constant, for working its fibers, 
fuel; splendid shipping facilities; aod markets both at home and in India 
have combined to bring togelber ibrangs of workers for the greatest indus- 
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trial region of England. Several little coal or iron areas in the Plains nrc 
worked and have been the bash for industries and towns, as at Leicester. 
Coal is shipped in great quantities from the southern fields to the London 
industries and from Liverpool to foreign lands. 

Because they are lowlands and lie on soft rocks, these Central Plains 
contain a large proportion of arable lands; therefore, men raise more wheat 
and oats here than in many other pans of England. Potatoes, lucerne, and 
other rotational hay crops thrive; poultry follows all areas of denser popu- 
lations, but sheep are relatively scarce. 

7. Welsh Mountains. Wales is as natural a unit as any south of the 
Lowbnds of Scotland and likewise as nigged. Our line chosen to separate 
the Welsh Mountains from other natural regions lies farther east than the 
present Welsh boundary because it limits a physiographic region, not a 
political one. Centuries ago the counties between the present political boun- 
dary and our regional line were called the March Shires because they were 
frontiers. They ore mountainous, but less so than some in Wales, and be- 
cause they arc mountainous borderlands they were fought over through 
many generations. 

The Welsh Mountains are a part of that ancient mountain rim of resistant 
rocks that so nearly surrounds the Irish Sea and St. George's Channel, Much 
of this unit consists of old upland topography with young forms below-— 
gorges, waterfalls, lakes, eaves In limestones. ledge.s, and precipitous slopes 
This youth in the lower levels is due to the interference of glaciation with 
the drainage and to relatively recent uplift Both elements of topography 
have reactctl strongly on the people. The old upper slopes arc grasslands, 
moors, bogs, and t.'irns and has'e little value except as sheep pastures and 
hunting grounds. The lower slopes, valley bottoms, moraine areas, old 
lake-beds, and terraces constitute the meager supply of arable land on 
which the Welsh raise their barley, wheat, oats, potatoes and turnips. Up 
the slopes where the grade b too steep for cultivation one finds pasture and 
forests. Because of so much relief and variety of slope. cTunatc. vegetation, 
and form, in addition to the diversity of its rocks, Wales has a large variety 
of soils 

Because of the excellent pasturage, many cattle and sheep feed over 
the hilK and mounuin slopes, while wool, butter, cheese, and hides ore 
among the leading exports. Lumber, mine props, and posts are cut in 
export quantities. Apples arc an abundant crop in eastern shires and cider 
a common drink, while Herefordshire b one of Britain's notable hop- 
growing regions. 

Tlic shoreline is rugged and steep in many parts. Westward headlands 
of rcsblant rock hold sand, gravel, or shingle beaches festooned between 
them. Harbors are abundant, though but few are needed or improvtd. 
Holjhead on the northwest comer b good and h.as been improved as a 
port for transshipment of mail to and from Ireland. The mail travels by 
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water from this port to Dublin, but from Holyhead to London fay special 
train. With a little less of rain, mist, and fog. Welsh picturesque and varied 
shorelines all the way from the Mumbles near Swansea to the Dee mouth 
on the north would attract multitudes of tourisU. On the Bristol Channel 
less rugged coasts and better harbors ate found at Swansea, Cardifl, Barry, 
and Newport. 



KsadwsT, tUi* form, Nsnh Wol«k SIOM Koum wi'S c«ef o( toll! (Ce«n«<y AtMoated 

Sr.ritS ffojfwjrc. Inc.} 

The charm, quaintness, and rare beauty of Wales have not been fully 
appreciated. Every stream has its falls or rapids, its old mill, its ancient stone 
bridge, and its overlookine castle. Every mountain and hill is clothed in 
luscious, rank strdure, purple or brown heath and moorlarrd, and is alive 
with sheep and cattle. Burial mounds, earthworks, dolmens, and ctosscs 
witness to diapters of ancient hhtory. Valleys are adorned with picturesque 
viliages or towns, with cottages that seem exactly to fit into their niches in 
garden, field, and woods. Cathedrals, churrfies, town halls, schools, and 
markets add to the interest. Resources arc reflected in the buildings. Stone 
in rich variety is the usual material in the cities', brick from local clays found 
in scores of places, and wood from the forests, often used with a thatch roof 
in the country, are common over all the region In the south many buddings 
in town are walled half with boards m pattern and half with wattles plastered 
white, a combination which makes a most distinctive house. 

Transportation was extremely difficult m the early days. Dirt and sand 
were the only road materials, and in a climate so wet as that of Wales 
neither had any real value for roads Tbc Romans built a few connecting 
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military stone roads, but the real service began when toward the end o( the 
eighteenth century a (ew canals vjcre constructed. Rallcoads followed in 
due lime, and modem wagon and auto road construction is making ap* 
proachabie many formerly isolated places and is permitting goods to get 
in and out. The coracle is still used on streams and canals and is frequently 
seen on men’s backs in portage. 

In a region of such mountain structure and relief as Wales possesses one 
expects to find mineral resources, and the Welsh Mountains are true to 
form. South Wales has a large, very rich coal-field, in the western part 
anthracitic. For 300 years this coal has been used as healing fuel, but it was 
not recognized as iron-smelting fuel nntd the iron industry in Wales was 
nearly 2,000 years old. Now it supplies a large metallurgical industry and 
bulks very large in exports. Cardiff (236,100), a city of fine commercial 
situation, has become the largest coal port in the world, and Barry, a few 
miles southwest of Cardiff on the coast, is responding as an overflow port to 
ship additional export coal. The great amount of shipping needed to take the 
coal away makes imparting very reasonable, and brge quantities of ores and 
foodstuffs arrive at Swansea and Cardiff from many lands. Before the coat 
and iron of Wales were known, Cornwall produced fin and copper. Its 
meager supply of wood did not last long, and Us ore had lo be shipped to the 
fuel— WcUh foresu. Thus Swansea metallurgy be|.in. Then South Wales 
iron was found and its refinement was added, Other metals were found in 
Cornwall, and Wales began to produce lead and zinc. Then coal entered the 
industry, and the South Wales metal industries became of international note. 
The Cornwall production declined because of exhaustion and cheaper pro- 
duction elsewhere, and in consequence Wales began importing Malay and 
East Indian tin and other ores from many places and became even more an 
industrial land. The Swansea-Cardiff section now has over 140 met.illurgica! 
plants, great iln-pinte works, and manufactories of many kinds, which use 
the metals from the furnaces. 

In addition to the elaborate variety of building stone, Wales has slate in 
considerable variety and great abundance. The largest slate quarries in the 
world are worked in north Wales, and many lesser ones in other places. 
Limestone is burned for plaster and for a dressing for acidic, exhausted 
soils. 

Birmingham has cstabibbed a broad material geographic rebfionship 
with Wales by constructing a great reservoir for city water, back on the 
northern border of Brecon, whence conduits lead for 60 miles across the 
Severn Valley. Cardiff has water mains reaching back into the hills many 
miles beyond the vile stream polhitidn due to the mines, lurnnecs, and 
factories. 

The people of Wales arc so much a unit, with peculiar local characteris- 
tics, (hat mention of them should be made here. Paleolithic remains have 
been found in Gower Caves near the southwestern lip of the country, and 
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similar crude implements haw been plwed up at a number of other places. 
Neolithic remains arc much more commort. and their makers seem to have 
had no genetic ccmnection with the older race but to have come in long after 
the /onner had twcome eximcL N«»Jhbie man made a much larger ase of 
the maieriab at hand. He domesticated cattle, planted and harvested crops, 
constructed dwellings on piles in some of the bVes, baked clay into erode 



popKiofJon mop rf'dnrcl IrilaUt T«toI>oi<» to r«r*f, mintnl 

(«oiur»i. amj tnul^Bilofron peMSi<a.hn. AJraiteo^ AHat> 


earthen vessei%'^nd set up dolmens or built lonp barrows for burials These 
people wenr long-beaded and short in stature; thiy have been called Iberians 
By )4i50 B.c. they became users of bronze xahde from ibe local tin and 
ccpper. About 400 b.c. they were invaded. j{ut not extennmated. by the 
Olts in at least two wasrs — the Goideb fijsi, taier the Britons, who so 
completely overran Britain that they gave (heir name to the country. The 
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last burned their dead, made smaller round burial barrows for the ashes, 
numbers of which remain, improved the arts practised by the Goidels, and 
mingled freely with them. Thus the three races, Iberians, Goidels, and 
Britons, became the foundations of the present Welsh. Their land was called 
by their neighbors “Wales” (“land of strangers”), but f/ic>' said “Cymry” 
(“we arc fellow-countrymen"). The Brythonic Celtic or Briton became the 
foundation for Welsh langua^, one of the Gaelic tongues. 

After 3S0 years of amalgamation following the arrival of Britons the 
Cymry were ins-aded in 55-54 b.c. by the Romans, who remained 450 years, 
gave many ideas to the natives, and built a few harbors, baths, roads, and 
towns, but withdrew without much interbreeding and without leaving no- 
table records. Then came Irish. Saxons. Danes, and Normans, drawing fire 
in many a valley or building earthworks, castles, even churches on the hills; 
but their conquests were short-lived and Wales became a separate constitu- 
ent of the English Kingdom. The mountainous isolation of the residents of 
Wales prevented contacts and protected the life, habits, industries, and 
philosophy of the people, thus preserving until today, in many isolated 
valleys, ancient customs, names, and bits of language— quaint indeed, to 
be a part of a great, central, cosmopolitan commonwealth. 

8. The Cernwall country. Cornwall, Devon, and half of Somerset, some- 
times called the Southwest, are made up of old sedimentary rocks with five 
granite masses protruding today because of deep erosion. Herein lie the 
seeds of the geography of the Cornwall country. The discovery of tin and 
copper 3,000 years ago in this old pencpiained peninsula started the metal- 
lurgy and use of bronie; and, when ibe and lead in SQmer«;et were found, 
a harder, still more valuable alloy was made. Phcenicians, Greeks, and 
Etruscans of Italy were drami to Cornwall. Thfe tin magnet encouraged 
exploration, prompted commerce, and made possible large advances in 
Mediterranean culture. The supplies of tin have now become so exhausted 
that its mining has almost ceased. Nearly a hundred difTcrent minerals arc 
known in the Cornwall tin mines, forty of which carry metallic values; 
hence, even with the tin no longer plentiful enough to support the mining 
industry, the many ores of cof^r, lead, zinc, iron, silver, bismuth, anti- 
mony, and other rarer elements make it possible to continue mining under 
ordinary market conditions. Most of the ores are shipped across the Chan- 
nel to Swansea for reduction. Both Camborne in Cornwall and Swansea in 
Wales have built up strong schools of mines under the stimulus of these 
metal industries. 

After the granite intrusions became crystallized, heated water or steam 
came up from below and kaoiinized the feldspar in great quantities through- 
out the granite. The process is more nearly complete the deeper the mining 
goes. Today, finest white china and paper clays arc removed by hydraulic 
processes from pits 100 to 300 feet tn depth; and after washing, drying, and 
grading, the kaolin is shipped to parts of England for pottery and china ware 
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and to many other countries for filler in high-grade paper, for absorbents, 
and for other uses. The sand from the granite is made into cement blocks 
and bricks. 



In tS« cognty ocga vnfvsi too wall, tvScro o nooibor rofort to tSo tegentf on tSn mop (Adapted 
from Oifor^ Adeaneed Attoif 


But more intportant than the minerals of the Cornwall country are the 
soils and climate. Wheat does sseS; barley b iDlensively grown la several 
places; potatoes and early vegetables and flowers, together with cattle for 
meat, and dairy products, sheep, and thousands of hens for meat and eggs 
help to supply the food markets across die Cbannci and in London. 

The mildness of Cornwall climate opens up the country for rest and 
pleasure, and the grand and beautiful shorelines inhabited by quaint fisher- 
folk make ihb whole peninsula a popular resort Penzance, St Ives, Plym- 
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outh, Torquay, Hfracombe, and Falmouth are attraciive, each in its own 
way. Historic interest centers round Plymouth wtb its memories of Drake 
and the Spanish Armada, of the Pilgrims and the MayPower. 

9. Jurassic Belt. A belt of lowlands IS to 30 miles wide extends east of 
the Cornwall country and the Central Plains all the way from the English 
Channel to Whitby in Yorkshire on the North Sea. The Mendip Hills in 
Somerset, Cotswold Hills, Northampton Uplands, and North York Moors 
all are parts of this belt on Its more resistant rocks, but rolling plains on 
softer rocks are more common than hills. While this belt is excellent farm- 
land for dis-ersified agriculture, it has not one town of 75,000 people, 
because there is no mineral wealth, fuel, power, or harbor to draw a large 
aggregation of people. Its hills arc excellent b-arley and oats farms, and 
tliousands of acres of its plains produce wheat. By quarrying stone for local 
use and digging clay for brick in many places, the people produce a durable 
but moderate-priced architecture in all the cities and towns. This quiet, 
dignified region pave birth in the iwellth century to the nucleus of the group 
of colleges which now constitutes Oxford, the most venerable seat of learn. 
Ing in England. No great stimulus to science and technology reached these 
colleges, but a profound respect for learning developed and with It classical 
learning, politics, and philosophy. 

10. Chalk areas. The remaining portion of Britain consists entirely of 
rocks younger than the Jurassic and is structurally, stratigraphically. and 
topographically in intimate rebtionship to the Pans B.isin. Instead of one 
broad, shallow basin as in France, the layers here are in two syncimes with 
an anticline between. They are warped downward in a narrow trough known 
as the Hampshire Basin, involving the Isle of Wight and the adjacent main- 
land from Kiramcridge to points beyond Portsmouth The chalk layers un- 
derlie (he younger beds and rise to the surface in the cucstas of Purbeck, 
Western, and Ssvuth Downs. North of thb syncIUic is an anticline constitut- 
ing the Weald to be described below. Next north is the synclinc of the 
London Basin with the chalk laycn rising in other cuestas such as White 
Horse Hills, Chiltern Hills, East Anglian Ridge, Lincoln and Yorkshire 
Wolds, all north of London; while the Hampshire Downs and North Dowms. 
named wiili reference to the W'cald. arc simihr cucstas south of London 
Thus the Chalk as a region in England is a four-fingered, sprawling area. 
It may be thought of as heading in the central part of south England, Dor- 
setshire, and sending one branch cast near titc coast and through the south 
side of the Isle of Wight, a second from WUishinr southeast to Newhaven. 
a third into Wiltshire and straight cast to Thanet cast of Canterbury, and 
the fourth from \V7!tshirc northeast between Oxford and Cambridge to the 
north coast of Norfolk, then to jump across d\c Wash and continue past Hull 
to Flamborough Head. 

As the names Downs. Wolds, and Hills suggest, tbc region is hilly. It has 
seen several striking stream adiustments resulting in wind and water gaps 
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through which the railroads cross the area. It is eminently the region of 
sheep pastures, dairy herds, wcll-lcept houses and barns lor the thrifty 
people who farm the productive hills. Ii has many limestone quarries in the 
chalk, small acreage of farm crops, no cities or even considerable towns, no 
bases for their development, no convergence of highways or abundance of 
rich resource to call for commercb) or industrial center. Its scores of towns 
are common local market towns to meet the needs of the farmer, grazer, or 
quarryman. It has for ages grown an abundance of wool which has played 
into England's industrial dex-elopmcnt but itsell has not enjoyed the presence 
of mills. It is furnishing meat, dairy, and poultry products to the cities with- 
out having a city of its own. Tl is a region of relatively low density of popu- 
lation. These chalk ridge hands, standing safely above marshes and too dry 
for timber, were lines of march for prehistoric movements of people whose 
meeting-place was in the Salisbury and Avebury Plains. It was in the former 
that some ancient people built (he Stonehenge, and in the latter long, low 
earthworks — subjects for fascinating antiquarian speculations. Not only 
have primitive people followed these ridges, but two or three invaders like- 
wise have proceeded along their open. dry. timber-free courses. Probably 
Phanlcian tradcrs.headed for Cornwall tin passed this way. The Romans 
have left enough of a trail to show (hat they appreciated these open high- 
ways, and Normans seem also to have used the ridges. 

II. The Weald. Oeiween the central arms of the Chalk areas is the anti- 
cline, which has been breached by erosion and from which all its chalk has 
been removed, A broad oval plain of cby and sand beds of older age is 
thus exposed. Soils are not rich, in fact in places they arc poor. The forest 
cover, once continuous over all. has given the region its Saxon name. Weald 
(“woods") , but during many centuries much ol the forest was cut denvn and 
a variety of farming has come in its stead. Wood and wood charcoal were 
used to smelt the ironstone ore. extensively distributed in one of the clay 
horizons This industry is defunct because the fuel was exhausted In por- 
tions of Kent on the Gault formation where the soils .arc exceptionally rich, 
there is the second and by far the most important hop region of England, 
The villages have been located quite specifically with reference to geology 
Some geologic beds have none, others have scores; sands and lighter soils 
claim many, and the foot of the chalk slopes of the North Downs many 
mote. One hundred twenty-five parbhes lie round the chalk scarp, their 
long dimension across it; and in 119 of these the village is placed at the 
fool ol the scarp, apparently that it might be near the fertile, arable land 
while its pastures extended up the chalk and its strip of woodland down 
over the clays to the south. 

It was at Hastings, in the middle of the coast to which these Weald beds 
.reach, that the Norman conquest was initiated. The harbor, in 1066 a good 
one, allowed William’s ships to land their men, and the valleys led the 
conquerors inland. Modern shipping demands deeper harbors with more 
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protcciion. Hastings is now only an attractive watering place with a mild 
sea climate, conserving great bistoik interests. 

Ollier boundaries of the Weald are everywhere the chalk Down. Streams 
flowing northward from the WcaW, whose inltul courses may well have 
been consequent down the slope of the ancient dome, have cut through the 
north-dipping chalk of North Downs a series of deep gaps which now direct 
roads and railroads and furnish advantageous sites for local market towns. 
On the south, shorter streams divide the cuesta into short lengths, with 
towns on the coast below the gaps to serve coast fishing, scenic interests, and 
Weald agriculture. 

12. Hampshire Basin. As the broad, uncovered anticline makes the 
Weald, so the southern, narrow synclinc makes the Hampshire Basin. Its 
softer rocks sserc eroded into broad valleys when the land stood higher; 
then when the land sank, severing the Ishnds from the continent, the Isle 
of Wight was separated from its mainland by the drowning of the main 
valleys of the basin. By tlicse processes, loo, the chalk escarpment on the 
south side of die synclinc was partly submerged, permitting the sea to enter 
between Purbcck Downs and the Isle of Wight. Thus was made possible 
the little old harbor of Boumcmoulh. now the most visited seaside resort 
for many miles, and the great modem harbors of Portsmouth and Soiitlt- 
ampton, the dementi most signtfleant to England In the Hampshire Basin 
The town of Portsmouth (250,200) commands the harbor and lends itself 
admirably to defense, naval base, and dockyards, having become the most 
strongly fortified naval post in England. Southampton ii purely commercial, 
with splendid passenger docks and facilities for handling freight. Its growth 
depends much on its spacious, deep harbor sviih its excellent protcciion 
behind tlic Isle, but perhaps equally upon its proximity to London, iu direct 
access to Britain’s interests in Africa, and its character as a steamship 
terminus for tralTic to the countries of America and prance. Seaside pleasure 
and he-ilih resorts, with excellent beach and climate attractions, line the 
coast. 

13. London Basin. Like its lesser analogue on the opposite side of the 
Weald, t his basin is also a synclin e, a downward warp of a large series of 
relatively recent strata, including the chalk and later sands, clays, and 
marls, so that a bro ad lowlan d occurs between the Nor th D owns and the 
Chiltern Hills- Its north boundary can be traced in the foot of the East 
Angli.in Ridge and northward to the sea near Foulness so as to include 
large parts of the countie s of Nor folk. Suffolk, Essex, and Middl esex and 
less of counties along the Thames above London. It includes the lower 
Thames Basin and the coastal plain from the estuary north beyond Yar- 
mouth. It has proved to be a most admirable place for hum.nn residence and 
business. While the great metropolis of London (8,700,000) owes much to 
geographic factors outside the basin, it also owes much to factors within. 
The city/ its growth, and its qualities will be considered later. 
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The London Basin is made up of several varieties of clay, sand, and 
gravel, adapted to as many economic uses and all underlain by the chalk, 
whose artesian waters are reached everywhere by drilled wells. All the 
northern part was glaciated, and the heavy clays of Norfolk and Suffolk 
make them the first wheat and torley area in England and the latter the area 
of the best and most persistent beans and fttas. Part of the richness of these 
clays h in the many fragments of limestone the glaciers plucked from the 
chalk scarps on the north and mingled with the till soils. Poultry and dairy 



cows flourish over these nonhem portions and furnish pari of the city's 
supplies. Some of the clays have supplied great brick and tile industries, 
and the sands and gravels have been equally valuable to the building trades. 
No local building stone has ever competed with the brick and tile. River 
sands arc dredged for local use in great quantities Abundance of gravel and 
sand has ensured good drainage for most parts of the metropolitan area, but 
has in places overdone the drauiage and checked the growth of the city by 
limiting the supply of available well water. In places it has also limited the 
height of buildings. 

The estuaries, of which the Thames is by far the most superior, and the 
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NoHh.rn fiefond. Aidionfh Ihb potlion of the isfand is a pofitial. 
.Jini and religious unit, it h-as much s-atiety in lotni. structure, and land 
Station the northeast part is called the Antrim Plateau and consists 
I t^v of basaltic lava flows alicmating with thinner early icdimcntaf) 
EltU nil cosered by beds laid in later geologic times. The Cbnl's Causeway 
of one of these las^i sheets. In the southeast are the Moume Moun- 
Mins composed largely of granite, and the Uplands of County Down In 
. porthwest arc the mountains with heath co«r and the agricultural 
valleys of counties Londonderry and Tyrone. Cutting northeast-southwest 
cross these sections is the rill valley, a continuation of that of Scoibnd. 
L g rift has carried down a portion of the coal measures, and W. B. Wright 
. . suggcsis the advisability of a thorough search for coal-beds across 
a'is depressed area. Lough Neagh, the largest lake of the British Isles, has 
resulted from glacial interference with drainage in the rift valley. All Ireland 
has been seriously affected by the hek of coal for industrbl dcsclopment. 
but this rift section may have enough coal for local use and a little industrbl 
activity. The political unit Ulster or Northern Ireland, a part of the United 
Kingdom, bcludes little besides thb physical region, No. 15. 

Northern Irebnd has good s(^. ample rainfall, and topography old and 
low enough for excellent agricullural land. About 89 per cent of the three 
and one-third million acres are used for farming. In the last saty year' 
there has been a brge shift in land utilaation. Half as much land is now 
plowed and mote than twBre as much b cut for hay as formerly Through 
these sixty years the amount in pasture, including grazed mountains, has 
remained nearly two thirds of the total acreage. ThU shift is ui close accord 
with the trend for the whole British Isles, away from arable farming and 
toward cattle farmmg. The decUne in products shows in wheat, oats, and 
root crops. Flax production, once important in these counties, has declined 
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more lhan half and has almost ceased in other parts of Ireland. The manu- 
facture of linen and embroideries in and about Belfast (438,000) has con-- 
tinucd, but the necessary flax and linen thread is now imported from the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Latvia (now a part of Russia), where it can be 
produced more cheaply lhan here. 

16. Northwestern mountains. As stated in the general paragraph on 
Ireland, a region of ancient, crystalline, igneous and mctamorphic rocks 
with advanced mature to old topography lies across the peninsulas on the 
northwest. Coun^ Ttrconnall, the coastal part of Sligo, and the lake regions 
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and coasts of counties Mayo and Galway are included. Sheep are pastured 
In large number:, on the verdure-clad hills. Among their attractive valleys 
numbers of little Hshing villages house the many fishermen and shelter the 
frequent tourists, thus nurturing the two most profitable industries after 
agriculture. Since Neolithic time these valleys have furnished the fisherman 
with about all he gets, save the products of the sheltered seas. 

17. Southern mountains. The highland rim toward the soutli is not con- 
nected genetically with that on the northwest It culminates to'vard the cast 
in the charming Wicklow Mountains, rises centrally in the Knockmcaldown 
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Mountains and txccU all elic wwtward in the beautiful hills and hies of 
Killamcy. The rods here, more tes'utani than in much of Ireland and shot 
in a small way «ith granite intrusions, were so high in the neent ke a^ 
that, after the continental sheet melted. local glaciers desxlopcd in their 
upper vallejs and produced the characteristic phenomena of valley gheiers. 
Ponded waters made hies anntnd which fishermen prosper. The submer- 
gence of deep glaciated vallejs produced fiords and several broad embay- 
raents sshich marine fishermen use for shelter. I’llhges of fishermen dot the 
shores. The moist western hilly portion of Irchnd, by reason of its situatjon 
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in the course of the westerlies, is counted die finest cattle and grazing land 
in the whole British Isles — land where the dairy cattle outnumber the human 
inhabitants. So thoroughly esiablished and adjusted to the conditions has 
the industry become that the fanners have organized and phnted coopera- 
tive creameries everywhere chrou^ the cast-west paralfei salleys of these 
highhnds. The ridge and valley structure continues eastward beyond Cork 
and even to St George’s Channel The Wicklow-Wexford HighlMds reach 
along the Channel coast almost to Dublin (506,600) and in places attract 
many local guests and not a few foreign tourists. Sheep grazing and lumber- 
ing are, after cattle-raising, the most jmpoitant ocnpalioiu. 
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IS. Central lowland. ThK largest of Irish units occupies nearly one third 
of the whole island. It is used for genera] fanning — the raising of barley, 
oats, wheat, turnips, and potatoes; but its moist climate makes it preemi- 
nently a cattle land, and near Dublin it is largely a dairy region. For farm- 
ing land it is very well occupied, having nearly 200 persons per square mile. 
Many parts of this area have bogs. It has been estimated that the peat 
L> increasing in spite of its large use throughout the country and particularly 
in these central plains and in Antrim. The regions 16, 17, and 18 constitute 
the part of Ireland which became in 1949 the Irish Free State or Saorslat 
nireann. 
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19. Scottish seas and Islonds. Britain's shores are so deeply indented 
by bays and estuaries that the coast-line k longer in proportion to the area 
than in any other European country except Norway and Greece. This high 
ratio of shoreline is conspicuons tn the Srottkh seas. From Clyde to Cape 
Wrath the mainland is one continuous row of peninsulas between sea lochs 
or firths, true fiords; and oil shewe are the Hebrides and their many Island 
skerries Waters among the blands and ncar-blands are deep and boisterous; 
the lands arc rocky, rough, and not very productive. Heavy rainfall and mild 
temperature clothe most of the soQ with heaths, but the lowest slopes and 
nanow toast lands beat grass, oats, bailey, and tiny vegetable gardens. 
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Cattle feed along the grasslands, and 200.000 sheep gra7c over the islands 
wherever grass or shrub can grow among ihe rocks. I lerring fishing engages 
many men and boats in spite of the rough sea and its dangers. The Orkneys, 
Faroe, and Shetlands share in alt these interests. All these islands arc sum- 
mits of highland areas carried beneath the waters in relatively recent times; 
the depths arc stream-made valleys, now drowned by hundreds of feet of 
water. 

20. Irish Sea. As is true of other border sens of the British isles, the 
floor of the Irish Sea was stream-made and partakes of the rock structures 
and maturity of land forms of the islands on either side. A narrow valley- 
like section of the North or St Patrick’s Oiannel exceeds 600 feet in depth, 
but most of flic sea and channel is less than 300 feet deep and large areas 
have much less depth. These shallow waters make admirable fishing- 
grounds. The greater depth of the North Channel suggests a deeper sub- 
mergence of the western portion of the platform, more down-warpmg of 
this part than of the parts nearer die continent. The Isle of Man. from 
whose summit all four lands, England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, arc 
visible, belongs genetically to England. 

Four fifths of the oysters of all Scottish fisheries come from Ihe slender 
Loch Ryan at Stranraer. Crabs, lobsters, herring, and other fish and crusta- 
ceans are common in the Irbh Sea, but men have not yet responded as in 
the North Sea to the fishing opportunities. Large channeh. arms of the sea. 
penetrate the land on cither side, aiding both commerce and fishing, while 
they further temper the climate. The sea so isolated irckand from England 
that the Romans never invaded the Emerald Isle; this exemption, according 
to an Irish Free State oflieial, "is the reason the Irish h.ave always been so 
different from the English, never having been taught law and order." As 
liberty is the natural privilege of an bland people, so the Irish, twice re- 
moved from the continent, seem to have a double love of freedom and have 
found opportunity at last for expressing it in the Saorslat Eircann 

Passenger and freight boats trace lines across this sea in many directions, 
from Scotland. England, and Wales lo llie Irish ports of Dublin. Belfast and 
Lame, like threads drawn in a me^ lo dam a great hole in a garment, for 
in many respects the Oritbh Isles are a single great unit. 

21. North Sea. Most valuable as well as much the largest of the border 
seas k the North Sea, stKtching almost 10^, 700 miles, from the Straits of 
Dover to the Shetland Islands and broadening lo 10’’, though scarcely half 
as many miles, between Denmark and Scotland. Nowhere as deep ns St 
Patrick's Channel but of greater significance in proportion to its greater 
width, the North Sea not only separates the islands from the mainland, 
permitting that freedom and independence of development and spirit so 
charactcrbtic of England, but in tater centuries has served as a trackless 
(or myriad-tracked) highway between British and continental ports, the 
ferry towns. In many respects the opposite shores are the real frontier of 
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Britain; and no geography of the country could be compete that omitted the 
British Seas. Across the North Sea came harassing V'iling from fiorded 
Norway, restless Jute and Dane searching for more and better cattle land. 
Saxon and Angle to make permanent homes, and across its southern exten- 
sion the conquering Normans and Bretons lo rule the motley tribes of 
Britain. Across it too came the methods of tndustiy developed in Flanders, 
the Protestant faith from the stionghoM of Luther, and, twice in recent 
times, a cal! to arras from a violated neighbor. Today cables connect oppo- 
site lands; telephones and radio speak constantly across the waters; ferries 
and planes carry myriads of passengers, and mail-boats literally millions of 
wxiiien and printed messages each ss-ay. 

Tides and currents of this North Sea are worth a careful study, but their 
relations to commerce and fishing arc of chief significance here, The double 
tide in the Thames (two highs approaching simultaneously from different 
directions and likewise, twelve hours later, two lows), giving a great range 
to the height of the waters in this world-important harbor, not only serves 
as a powerful harbor-sweeper but makes possible the movement, at selected 
times, of any boats afloat. The migrations of fish are in part at least deter- 
mined by currents. Herring, in need of oxygenated water flowing into the 
sea from the Albntic. migrate in spring from Norway when the cold melt- 
water mingles with the sea, and they antve on the Scottish coast in time to 
feed in the rich waters drifting from the nonb. Myrbds of flatfish eggs hid 
in British waters, floating while hatching, drift into the Elbe emhayment and 
there the fish are nourished by river-borne food. As they rapidly become 
Urge enough to be caught, they drift back on the bottom, months later, 
toward the British coasts and the ever anxious fisherman. Thus food, cur- 
rents, spawning grounds, and fisherman synchronize to supply the great 
British market. Lobster and oyster fishing are important on English North 
Sea shores. 

77. The English Channel. Into this long funnel, broad between Cornwall 
and Brittany but nanowing to the Straits of Dover, converge the ocean ways 
and the varied commerce from west and south, from near and far, from 
colony and foreign nation, all converging toward the fore-waters of South- 
ampton, London, Le Havre, Paris. Amstenfam, Antwerp, and the Baltic 
ports. Just before entering this “sleeve." the commerce to Bristol. Dublin. 
Liverpool, and Glasgow turns off to make its way into western ports No 
more admirable convergence of waterways occurs on any border, no greater 
commerce threads any sea on earth. The Channel too is crossed ver)’ fre- 
quently from French to British ports. In addition lo its great commercial 
significance, it is not far behind the North Sea in fisheries, and its shorelines 
often afford the American traveler bis Erst glimpse of England's famous 
chalk cliffs. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. TTic summer isotherm of 60*F. crosses the British Isles from east to 
west and intersects the 40' winter isotberm (a north-south line) near Man- 
chester. What important characteristics of Driuin's agriculture depend upon 
this fact? 

2. \\'h.st reasons exist for a strong program of forestry and conservation 
in northern Britain? 

3. Distinguish bct^^een Britain. England, and the British Isles. 

4. How do the Scottish Lowlands supplement the Highlands on either 
side? How do the Highlands contnbuie to the Scottish Lowlands? 

5. ^Vhy did there come a split hetween the people of North Ireland and 
those of the Irish Free State? 

6. Would die English be better otT if their lands extended nearly across 
the North Sea toward the mainland? Give reasons for your answer. 

7. Should England make an dTort to redeem the lands (sea-floor) of the 
North Sea, ns the Netherlands have redeemed the South Sea or Zuider Zee? 
Give reasons for your answer. 
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CHAPTER 15 


The BriHsh Isles 

Part II. National and International Problems 

Whether ipleiKlidty bobied or tlangerouUy jiolateil. 

— Sn WaraiD Ltuiiu 


ECONOMIC SECURITY 

Unity in diversity. In spite ot great diversity of resource, industry, and 
topography, there is much real unity throughout the British hies. This unity 
reveals itself in nt least three .aspects. (1) All pans of the domain have 
the same Ope of boundary; no one is concerned with defending a mountain 
barrkr. a desert border, or an arbitrary line; nor b any one set over against 
a foreigner. All are concerned with the care of a simple water frontier. All 
are near this boundary, the most distant but 70 miles away; hence all must 
feel a common interest in it. Half the inhabitants could walk from home to 
salt water In one day, and fresh marine (bh can be had on neatly every 
table, (2) Therc'b a similar bobtion for all the citizens of these isles. Ho 
one Is greatly scp.'irated from the continent, yet oil arc set somewhat apart 
from it. A feeling of unity has a much better opportunity to develop in these 
islands than in any country on the continent. Yet all arc in close enough 
proximity to France and the Low Countries to sense their presence and 
base interests in them, without real familiarity. (3) Because of this insular 
marine setting, a marine type of climate, cool, mobt, with no extremes in 
the day or year, prevails everywhere in the bbnds. This setting generates 
a common interest in building, clothing, and crops. One is climatically at 
home in any part of the area. 

This paradox of unity in diveruiy is revealed even in the geological 
foundations of these islands. The geology b a remarkable epitome of that 
of the continent. Rocks of all ages occur in close proximity within the 
blonds and give expression to many detaib of topographic form, yet all 
mellow into each other with no great departures from a common type. The 
resources in the rocks are similar to those ol the same rocks on (he continent, 
widely distributed, varied enough to satisfy most interests, yet interrelated. 
Coal is found in many places. Iron b less scattered, but distributed widely 
enough to necessitate no anxieties or inconveniences. Many other metals are 
319 
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known, and good building stont and clays are available almost anywhere. 
Soils of nearly every type occur, and agriculture is physically possible m 
every county. Forests are not limited to any locality. Domestic stock is 
widely distributed; every farmer can have his own poultry, cow, hog, horse, 
or sheep. 

In the last century canals were built to supplement the streams and the 
sea so that water communication came near every man's door; then the 
railroad came and if possible bound the people still more closely together 
There are no barriers on the islands and no barriers to marine communi- 
cations. 

While the present British people send iheir roots back into a considerable 
variety of slocks, intermingling and intetbreeding have melted off many 
angularities, and the freedom of movement plus a common language and 
universal education have fused them for all practical purposes into one 
racial unit, Politically, the people have for centuries had a common interest 
in their colonial possessions and responsibilities. Perhaps the separateness 
of the Irish b partly due to their failure to take aoy particular interest in 
Dritain's colonial responsibDities. There is probably no one of the larger 
nations in Europe that is today neatly as unified as is the United Kingdom, 
a factor of inestimable value in economic security. 

Situation. Both advantages and disadvantages accrue to position Quoting 
Lyde, “mathematically, (he British Isles are in the center of all the land on 
the face of the earth; climatically, they occupy one of the most temperate 
areas; commercially, they are on the edge of the busiest ocean; geologically, 
they arc on the shelf of the most advanced continent.” Historically, Britain 
was once on the far edge of commerce, culture, and religion, hence was last 
to enter the benefits of the Roman Empire in the first century a.d. and first 
to be released from it near beginning of the fifth century; now it b at the 
cross-roads of many lines, the transfer point from land to sea travel, the 
working bead of a world empire, and probably, in a fine sense, the mother 
of modem civilization and world vbion on international problems The 
latter points are in some measure results of the former. 

Significance of resources. One no more than begins to enumerate the 
great advantages of resources enjoyed by Britain before the lacks and 
ifisadvantages become apparent. In the field of building materials, there 
arc granites, slates, sandstones, and lunestones in considerable vanetv. 
but very little marble, and one response thereto is the absence of any fine 
art in marble as in Italy and Greece. In fuels and power, there is abundance 
of coal in several fine grades, with peat still forming as fast as it b used, 
but no oil and gas are known, the water power U meaget and always m 
small units because of general low relief and a total absence of long or 
large streams. Oil shale near Edinburgh is of value but very limited m 
amount. Through distillation h can be made to yield oil, wax, and ammonia 
la precious stones, a long intensive occupancy has to date disclosed nothing 
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of note. In metals, iron is the most abundant: tin svas once mined in rcb- 
tivcly large qtiantilics, but it is now nearly exhausted. Lead, zinc, and cop- 
per have been worked for years, but there are no deposits comparable with 
the needs of a nation high in the industrial scale. Silver is of little impor- 
tance; gold, once found in Ireland on a large scale for ancient times, is now 
only sparingly produced from sands and gravels. Aluminum ores are almost 
unknown in the islands. Cement rocks, gravel, sand, and clay for the ceramic 
and building trades are abundant and varied. The great industrial life of 
the nation and a large section of the export trade vests on the cnorinous 
supplies of coal. The importation of iron ore in large quantities from Spain, 
Kitkenes in Norway, and Sneden tends to shift the steel industries toward 
the coast. Common .salt, from springs in Cheshire and from the sea in the 
south, and other compounds for chemical industries are not frequent in 
native rocks but, like bones .and rock for the phosphate industry, are im- 
ported extensisely to he manufactured wiili native coal for fuel and sul- 
phuric acid made of sulphur, derived from sulphide ores of lead, zinc, and 
iron. 

Solf-tufli(>«ney. When still in the agricultural stage the Dcilish Isles were 
self-sufTicicnt, but with the advent of modern industrial life there was a 
most significant change in this respect. If it were not lor the extensive coal 
reserves which have supplied a large excess of this fuel for export after 
meeting the needs of the varied textile, metallurgical, and finishing indus- 
tries, Britain could not possibly have risen to the high position and com- 
fotiablc standards of living held before 1914. 

During World War I and until the close of the Second World War Britain 
studied her agricultural problem from many angles. By 1930 the lowest 
production had been reached Over two thirds of the nation's food had to 
be imported. In the latter war submarine and other destruction of shipping 
necessitated much greater food production. Land long in permanent pasture 
and some almost waste is now under the plow. Nfuch former meadow land 
Is cultivated; heavier cuts of hay and forage arc raLed by better care and 
fertilizer. Mechanization with tractor plows, cultivators, and combine har- 
vesters, mostly manufactured at home, has increased 50 to 100 per cent 
More cfTicicnt cultivation, more adequate fertilizer programs and better seed 
have increased the agricultural production until at least half the home needs 
are now met and there arc fewer men working on the farms than for many 
decades. Farm machinery production was five times as great in 1947 as in 
1937, and nearly three times as mudi was being exported as in 1937. A 
small tw o-wheeled tractor b made by tens of thousands for the small farmer. 

Internolional cenneclions. It b in the li^t of the above considerations 
that one must approach Britain’s international relations. The circumstances 
demand that over 50 per cent of food Tcquircments be grown on colonial 
or foreign soil, that all cotton for textile industries, all rubber, much wool 
and flax, and a large proportion of leather. Iron, and other metals must be 
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imported in some form to supply the industrLil plants; and yet it is true that 
more than one fourth of all the imports are manufactured articles. Britain 
has a large trade with other countries in the Commonwealth; 28 per cent of 
the imports and 44 per cent of the exports are so listed. There is a large 
volume of reexport trade from the colonics and Europe to other colonies, 
to Ireland, Germany, France, and the United Stales. The volume of this 
business is large because, in relation to other industrial nations, Britain has 
a geographic position which is appropriate for such a clearing-house oi 
market; because as an island it is altogether natural for Britain to have a 
large fleet and a seafaring population: and because political relations make 
such trade expedient Annual exports rose by 1948 to 77 per cent of im- 
ports and now have a value of over S5 billion, which is greater than in 1938. 
Invisible credits to apply on the balancing of the trade sheet consist of net 
income from Investments overseas and from shipping, commissions, bank- 
ing, insurance, tourist expenditures, and other services, which, taken to- 
gether, in most years, give a favorable balance. Great effort fa being made 
to Increase sales of cars, cullejytond textiles. Some coal fa exported also 
Commenweelth. Geography of the British Commonwealth of Nation* 
would make a larger book than the geography ot Europe if area and popu- 
• lation were the measures for determining the number of pages No such 
digression as an adequate description of these lands would involve could 
be tolerated here. Yet the geography of the British Isles cannot be ade- 
quately considered without some reference to the rest of the Common- 
wealth. Any good yearbook such as the IVorU Almanac will give areas and 
populations of every unit of this great Commonwealth. Here it is necessary 
only to note certain elements of distribution. In Europe outside the Bntish 
Isles, which so far have been regarded as including the Irish Free Slate, 
the Commonwealth-Empire comprises Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, aU 
Mediterranean fragments. Their chief national values and relations are as 
guards to the Suez route to Indb and the East, as British tourist attractions, 
and as coaling stations. The arrival of independence in 1947 to Union of 
India and to Pakistan, and in 1948 to Burma has reduced Britain's tem- 
torial interest in Asia by over 1.7 million square miles. These areas have 
been important traders with Britain and no doubt will continue to be 

From the Straits Settlements in British Malaya come forest products and 
tin ore to help supplement the waning home supplies Borneo and Sarawak 
each contains 30,000 to 40,000 square miles and sends home sago, timber 
rubber, petroleum, rice, gums. oils. nuts, and gold. These imports purchase 
machinery and tools and pay for service in directing developmental work 
In Africa Britain has about 4 million square miles of lands in all latitudes 
from 22° N. to 32° S. la every stage of civilization and culture These 
colonies produce many kinds of raw products, equatorial, tropical, and 
subtemperate, including diamonds, gold, platinum, manganese, copper- 
osuich plumes, sheep and wool, hides, cotton, spices, fruits, oils, and 
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authority to preserve order wherever the trader went Then came arms and 
the assumption of political control of lands needed for trade, until a great 
world empire was established. Today Britain leads in responsibility for the 
welfare of the Commonwealth’s quota of this world's goods, people, and 
power. 

Often, during past decades, policies and programs have been inspired by 
selfish motives and results have been far from idealistic, but there has come 
out of Britain’s foreignprogram a foreign policy which today sets a standard 
for all nations who would govern new lands or rule old nations. Out of the 
many friendly, helpful, sometinaes paternal relations has come the familiar 
phrase, ihc “Mother-Country,” eminently more applicable to Britain than 
to any other more or less imperialistic country. “Mother-Country” and 
“Mistress of the Seas” are reciprocal adjustments, for one cannot maintain 
a world control over a hundred scattered lands without having sea power 
and sea control; neither can a people acquire sea power to a state of mastery 
until they have possessed many widely scattered parcels of land. With all 
this a great nation cannot escape the concomitant responsibilities. World 
power means world responsibilities as well as world opportunities. Until 
near the middle of the twentieth century the British extended their geo- 
graphic contacts entered geographic relations, responded to geographic 
influences, laid under tribute every kind of geographic combination and 
every possible resource, until becoming the people most influenced by geo- 
graphic factors, they used more geographic connections and were subject 
to more geographic conditions than any other nation. 

It is in great aggregations of nations, states, colonies, and commonwealths 
that one secs the modern trends developing. As “no man livelh to himself.” 
in the Biblical phrase, so in a geographic sense no nation lives to itself- It 
must buy and sell to get the varied elements of its own subsistence and at 
the same time to permit its neighbors lo draw on the larger environment 
For one to live within the range of his own products limits his own contacts 
and likewise limits his neighbor. To buy only British, meaning only prod- 
ucts of the Commonwealth, would cramp Britain's style tremendously, but 
even if Britain should not object lo such restrictions, they arc not fair to the 
neighbors. And what is a working principle and growing trend within 'uch 
a group as the British Commonwealth of Nations is equally workable among 
any neighborly group of independent nations. 

Another implication follows. If clenieots of a great commonwealth should 
each produce what it can produce best, just as each type of soil on a well- 
managed farm produces the crop lo which it is best adapted, then it follows 
that all nations and alt parts of the earth should each make such contribu- 
tions to the common good — food, raw materials, manufactures, art. or 
literature — as it can best produce, and let each other part do the same w ith- 
out placing subsidies, tariffs, taxes, or bonuses in the way The ultimate 
consumer pays the subsidy, miff, bonus, or tax. which makes the article 
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cost more. Britain has for genctatkms led the Vkay in response to this noble 
geographic principle. Hasten the day when the British and likewise all other 
nations will remove tarifT walk erected for protection and cease to make 
their consumers pay an unnecessary tax on nearly everything used. 

AGRICULTURE AHD HATURAl VEGETATION 

Beginnings. Ihe earliest agrtcuHurc in the British Isles was very closely 
related to topography and soils. Like certain elements of early migration, 
it {oHowed the Downs and cucstas that converge toward the Salisbury 
Plains. On many slopes and uplands there remain “linches" or terraces, 
wholly prehistoric, which arc ascribed to some form of cultivation along 
the drier ridge tups and upper slopes, when the lowlands were wet and 
choked with vegetation. These places in these most favorable southwest 
counties mast have been first selected because of climatic and drainage 
advantages, because easily cleared and kq>t cleared, and because they 
were along the highways, They may be relies of methods used in agtictsl- 
(ure of drier lands by prehistoric immigrants from eastern Mediterranean 
countries. 

\Vhen the Romans came, they found In operation (he ppemfleld system 
of agriculture, in which no fences were used, but narrow strips of bnd were 
held by each farmer in order to cut across the several types of soil. At that 
time the tribal community of farmers cxbled in western England and the 
village community in the east, the latter perhaps in response to the prox- 
imity of continental agriculture. In both regions the open field prevailed and 
arable land was segregated on one side of the village, while common pasture 
prevailed on another side, each on land best adapted to its use. Cssar adds 
that "the inland inhabitants sow no corn, (wheat, rye. barley), but live on 
milk and flesh and wear skins.” In Saxon times the same types of agricul- 
ture prevailed but were much more widespread. By the Middle Ages rota- 
tion in a three-field system had been inaugurated, in recognition of the fact 
that fields became exhausted and man could make more efficient connec- 
tions with his soils if he raised wheat one year, barley the next, and left his 
land fallow the third. Ever since Roman times farmers had used marl to 
"sweeten” the acid clay soils of South England. 

Changes. Deans and peas came into the agricultural milieu much later 
than wheat and barley, while flax and hemp were still more tardy. Turnips 
for sheep food entered the ranks of crops still later, but all were cultivated 
in the open-field system in 1086 when die Domesday records were made. 
In the thirteenth century the old manor grew out of the village community 
agriculture, because some one most lead and the rest must follow or co- 
operate for protection. 

Because of the colder, duller climate in Scotland, agriculture was much 
more backward there than in southern England. Crop-raising was miserably 
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done; clover and sown grasses were introduced as late as 1720, while in 
1723 the Scots were advised to phnl potatoes and turnips for home use. 
Such backwaidness was due to the inclement climate, wet, soggy, glacial 
soils, and remoteness from more fevoted, hence more progressive, rural 
peoples. 

The Fens and marsh-lands were a temptation to early populations. Fish- 
ing prevailed at first, then the native began taking wild birds for food; but 
the wild life was wary, and in consequence the Fen farmer decided to corral 
the fish and cultivate the waterfowl. The ditching and diking that foCowed 
banished the wild life and permitted planting and cropping. For some 300 
years this invasion of the I^ns by crop agriculture has proceeded, ever at 
accelerated rate, untfi now some of the finest garden agriculture of Britain 
has expanded over former fishing and hunting grounds, putting to more and 
more intensive use valuable geographic settings. 

Adjustmentt. Although the British Isles have many advantages as agri- 
cultural lands, such as mild climate, ample rainfall, and much level or gently 
rolling land, cither of glacial or In advanced maturiq' In the stream cycle, 
they also have many disadvantages. The climate is cold and raw. foggy or 
cloudy so much of the time that crops requiring long growing seasons of 
vaxm sunshine are severely handicapped. A large proportion of the land u 
bare roeV or is encumbered by poor drainage. All these unfortunate condi* 
tions increase with latitude until much of the Seotiish Highlands and north- 
west Ireland give little encouragement to aught but grazing. 

The beauty of (he heath, purple in summer and brown as it ripens and 
dries in the fall, adds to the romance and glory of the otherwise almost 
worthless, rough, grazing hills and valleys of the higher and more nonhem 
parts. 

Agriculture has been a fundamental industry in these islands for 2.00^ 
years with increasing importance until the Industrial Revolution overtook 
it and set many manufacturing and mining industries m the front ranks A 
relative, though not an actual, decline in agriculture followed 

Through the nineteenth century much was accomplished to stimulate. 
improve, and adjust agricultural practice. Experiment stations wrought dili- 
gently to find the best ways to prepare and till ibc soil, the best-adapted 
seeds and plants, and the most satisfactoty methods of harvesting, shipping 
and marketing. Every successful adjustment in all this century of taiin? 
was a closer response to some geographic factor or influence Bui with 
the increase of food production in colonial and other new lands and the 
improvement of shipping in the nineteenth century Britain's agriculture 
declined, although the greater the progress in manufactures and mining, the 
greater was the market for farm products. 

Present status. In the ten years 1918 to 1928 the amount of cultivated 
land diminished by nearly 2 mSlton acres or about 7 per cent Th» shift in 
utilization was brought about by bying down this amount in permanent gras' 
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and permitting a similar area o{ former ^assland to revert to heath and 
rough pasture. The poorer lands with rough topography, thin or exhausted 
soils, or worst drainage thus were stepped down to less valuable uses. 

Arable land areas were reduced for nearly every crop in these same ten 
years. Wheat acreage fell by many thousand of acres; but the wheat belt 
continues in the same counties, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Lincolnshire. 
This crop largely disappeared from districts over 600 feet high having 
over 40 inches of rainfall. Barley and oats acreage likewise suffered a 
marked contraction in these ten years, and only the lands best adapted for 
these cereals were kept in this category. The acreage of beans and peas 
also shrank 25 to 35 per cent through elimination of most of the wetter 
lands. Potatoes for human food, turnips, rutabagas, and mangolds for sheep 
and cattle food, all sharply declined; thus again many acres of lands poorly 
adapted to root culture were eliminated. Lucerne, clover, and grasses 
for rotation increased everywhere and came to occupy much land formerly 
in the crops mentioned above. 

Although this shifting of acreages under the several crops b usually 
credited to the /all in prices for rural products, it resulted in much bet- 
ter adjustment of crops and of systems of agriculture to the soils, relief, 
altitude and rainfall than had existed for many years. 

In livestock some notable changes also occuned. The geneni decline 
in agriculture and the increase in the use of motor vehicles combined to 
put the horse out of the race. In the decade noted above, the number of 
horses gradually declined about 25 per cent. Dairy cattle increased, and 
dairy products likewise, with the improvement in pasture and the increase 
in rough pasture, but sheep ran very steadily. Hogs increased 75 per cent 
with the increase in dairying. This large increase probably meant a more 
careful saving of farm waste upon which swine can feed. 

Much attention has always been given to flower and vegetable gardens 
in these lands. Although many of the finer vegetables cannot be grown 
here, root and leaf crops flourish, and small fruits, such as currants, goose- 
berries, raspberries, and strawberries, abound in splendid perfection. The 
continual moist air and frequent precipitation are a great aid to such 
crops. The more delicate garden products are shipped from near-by islands 
or southern lands. Exqubite flower-gardens are luxuriant in all parts; hedges 
and lanes are the pride of the southern counties. Many hardy perenniab and 
annuals do wonderfully well, and no picture of England b complete with- 
out a garden In west Ireland and south En^and one is often surprised to 
find exotics. Such are various palms in railroad yards and other gardens, 
whose very physiognomy is strong witness to the struggle they maintain. 
Imported by seafarers in times past, they add to the variety of plant life, 
but they cannot become acclimated. 

During World War If agriculture was diligently studied to increase borne 
production. Roadsides were put under cultivation; lawns and many pas- 
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tures were plowed and planted to food crops. Selection of seed and fer- 
tilizers added to production. The English learned much about better 
adjustments of crops to soils and topography. The postwar agriculture b 
strongly colored by esperiments and practices of war years. Great Britain 
still imports about 80 per cent of her fruia and bread stuffs, 50 per cent of 
her meats, eggs, and dairy products, and over 30 per cent of her vegetables. 

The forests. Forests are reduced to less than 5 per cent of the country. 
Such a climate as Britain possesses, in a latitude of 50’ to 60’, would 
certainly favor a densely forested area wherever soil enough remains. One 
has but to read the stories of King Arthur and Robin Hood to be convinced 
that the geographic selling was once essentially forest. In those days men 
knew how to live in forest, fen, or heath as circumstances required. But 
with the progress of civilizaikwi trees had to gh'e place until with the pressure 
of agriculture, industry, and mining nearly all forest cover has been re- 
moved. Most land is indeed worth more for other purposes than for forest. 
Deer-parks have increased in the north with the shift in agriculture and 
permanent grass acreage, but there has been no return of forest. Lands of 
more value for forests than for crops or grass are scarce and are usually 
considered more profitable for hunting than for foresting. 

For these reasons ship masts were imported in American colonial days; 
lumber for building, furniture, mine prt^, and paper pulp are imported 
today: and there U no reason why (here should be any material change in 
the forest or wood import sitoatioa. 

MINERAL RESOURCES AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT 

Eorly stages. Probably the first mineral resource to be used in Britain 
H'as stone for implements and memorials. All along the Downs, from east- 
ern Kent through the South Downs of Sussex and on to Hampshire, West- 
ern and Puibecfc Downs, and again in Koifolfc and Suffolk, flint has been 
collected from the chalk and worked into implements of peace and war 
These workings were developed extensively some time around 3000 to 
2000 B c. Flint, noi stccL coal or gold, was the mineral of these early 
peoples. Its distribution determined the location of mines and quarries and 
of the chipping floors (factories) where the nodules were broken 
worked into useful forms. Blackpatch in South Downs is a fine example 
The chalk also was used for cups, charms, and ornaments It seems prob- 
able that the brgest aggreeattons of petals in prehistoric days occurred m 
these industtial centers and near the mines. Possibly the quarrying was 
an important inccntn'c to s culture higher than the savagery of nomad and 
ViWTiVM va she oi ttsidences and sedentary We. 

several dwelling and hearth sites arc known. Clay was used for pottery b) 
these same people, and its <&tnbutioa was another factor determining ihs 
density of population and the occupations of some of the people 
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Possibly stones were used for monuments in as early times as flints were 
used in primitive industry. The great Stonehenge ol Salisbury Plains is said 
by astronomers to have in its alignments evidence tliat it was built about 
1 6S0 B.c. The Druid Circle of Keswick may be of similar antiquity. There 
arc many other monuments, including Dowth and New Grange of Ireland, 
remaining in parts of the islands to show the use of megaliths and lesser 
stones in very ancient times. Neither the stone structures nor the great 
Darrous of similar prehistoric date are known on the Moors; instead they 
arc confined to the solid plain-s and the chalk Downs. These items remind 
us that man even in his very primiiK'c development responded to natural 
resources, topography, and the astronomic aspects of the heavens. 

Tin and copper, both in Cornwall, were used for bronze after the flint 
and stone ages. The export of tin by Phtcnician and Greek, then by the 
Romans, initiated the foreign trade of Britain. Mining settlements grew up 
in Cornwall very early. 

Tlie beginning of the use of iron may have been delayed in Britain until 
much later dian 1000 a.c. thou^ it was used earlier in the Near East. 
Today the smelting and manufacture of iron are the second most tm- 
poriant phases of indusubl activity. 

Loter stages. NVhen the coal resources and their uses came to be recog- 
nized, Britain passed out of the agricultural stage and into the industrial 
The coal rcsenes arc enormous; production is almost half of that for all 
Europe. Iron reserves and production are very inadequate, but neighbors, 
generously supplied, trade iron ores for coal, and England thus secures 
what England needs. Coal is the basis of both commerce and industry, 
entering in a very large way into foreign exports and furnishing the bulk 
of the power for manufactures which constitute about three fourths of all 
the exports. 

Many home industries have been developed on the coal-fields and nearly 
all the great export industries are similarly situated. 

The mineral wealth justified and defrayed Ihc expenses of these great enter- 
prises. and the distribution of il was exceedingly favorable to both. The mines 
first worked were so near (he river (Tyne| that, even with packhorse transport, 
it was possible and profitable to export coal; (he height of the banks makes it 
equally possible and profitable to work the transport today mainly by gravi- 
tation.’ 

What has been said here of Newcastle has been almost equally true at 
Cardiff, whose converging valleys leading from the coal-fields to the sea 
have given the Cardiff center the privilege of handling over 40 per cent of 
all the export coal. Coal-mining is back about to prewar levels, and steel 
production seems to be a little greater than in 1937-3f!. Coal production in 
1938 and 1947 were almost identical — ^223 million tons. 

‘ L. W. Lyde, Coni!nrnl of Ciirope (|926).p. 248. 
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The iron and steel industries Ulustiale the permanence of geographic control 
with progressive variations in the oiaoifcslalions of that control. The perma- 
nence b roost conspicuous in the cases of Birmingham and Sheffield. Both have 
historic industries of at least 1000 years standing; both had, to start with, local 
supplies of ore and fuel — from the forests of Arden and Sherwood; both had 
"local" supplies of coal, and were within easy reach of iroporfed ore. But their 
non-local relations were different.* 

Birmin^am, in the very heart of Engbnd, encouraged the construction 
of canaU and later of railways. These advantages of location and transpor- 
tation are reflected in the development of manufacturing centers both of 
small, high-value articles and of heavy machinery and railway rolling stock. 
Sheffield, far at one side, had the local advantages of crucible cby. water 
power, and fine grinding stone, which directed the local energies into cutlery. 
Thus not only do the mineral resources promote their own industries, but 
they stimulate the growth of subsidbry plants and transportation facilities. 
They also amass the workers to these great mining and industrial areas and 
help to determine the social and economic status of several millions of 
people. 

Coal fumbhes the fuel and power for the reduction of other metals. 
Although Briain u not rich to maoy of these, there were enough to insti- 
tute tfn, copper, lead, zinc, and several lesser metallurgical plants. No* 
that there are generous supplies of coal, bbor, and market, and ores of 
these and other metab to the colonies, the ores are imported South Wales 
has perhaps tbe most brilliant galaxy of reduction plants scattered tbrough 
many cities. Subsidbry plants for the manufacture of such products as tht- 
pTate, copper wire, and electrical supplies are also numerous. 

Upon the coal as a raw material b built a large chemical industry to 
dyes, salts, ammonb, gas. coke, tar and a multitude of tar products; and 
upon Che coal as a fuel and source of power depend transportation and 
scores of great manufacturing industries, as well as lighting and heating of 
homes and business and public buildings. 

Tbe peat of Irebnd and Scotland has been mentioned. Climate and 
topography to these sections promote the growih of peal-forming plants 
and favor the conservation of the vegetation in peat ^ds For ages peat 
has served as a fuel to provide warmth and for cooking in Ireland and 
more sparingly to Scotbnd, Wales, and Engbnd. But being quick-burning 
and low to thennal units, it has not prmnoted todustrbl development to 
Ireland as does coal or even charcoal to England 

The Britbh Isles have a wealth and variety of mineral buddmg matenaU 
limestones and sandstones laid in the sea or fresh water are avaibble u> 
most counties. Granites and other igneous rocks are abundant in most parts 
of Scotbnd, to all comers of Ireland save the southwest, in north, north- 
west, and southwest England, and in many counties of Wales. Gneisses, 
pp. 254-255. 
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slates, quartzites, and schists are common in many localities — slates in North 
Wales, gneisses in Scotland in particular. These abundant building resources 
are reflected In stately, durable buildings In almost every city. Marble is 
lound in only a few places; there is a black commercial limestone found in 
Ireland, north of Galway, uhioh takes a fine polish, but no notable deposit 
of marble is known. 

Abundant, widely distributed, and wll-dcvelopcd clays have given ample 
materials for British pottery and chtnaware. A unique deposit of clay is 
that found in Cornwall around the borders of the granitic stocks which 
yielded so great a wealth of tin and associated metallic minerals. Glacial 
clays and local shales are used in every county to make brick and tile for 
building, and tile for the drain pipes so much needed in marshy areas. 

Gravel and sand are found in great variety and abundance in most of 
the lowlands, particularly where there has been glaciation, They are also 
dredged continuously from many of the streams. They are esiensively used 
on roads, alone, with tar, and as fl safety coating on many asphalt roads 
to prevent skidding when the roads are wet, and aNo to make plaster, mor- 
tar, concrete and glass for the building trades. 

Cement is manuiaciutcd in many places from suitable calcareous shales 
or mixtures of shale and limestone and used freely in buildings, roads, 
bridges, and walls, cither in forms, as mortar, or in cement blocks. This 
wealth and variety uf building materials, mostly so well suited to tbe cool, 
moist climate of the islands, has made possible excellent roads, bridges, 
pavements, and all needed buildings without resorting to the importation 
of wood, which has become scarce at home. 

Soils. The soils of the islands are largely derived from glacial drift and 
are therefore in the main long-lived Local residual soils occur principally 
in south England, beyond the influence of glaciation. Bhck earth soils are 
found in many places where glacial marges and marine lagoons have be- 
come filled and have been drained for agricultural uses. Owing to the exten- 
sive and perpetual cropping many soils long ago became so depleted as to 
need renewing, Dressings of lime (marl) taken from glacial marl pits, have 
been used for hundreds of years. On some soils peat has been strewn with 
good results. The growth of the dairy and pork industry has increased the 
supply of stable manure, which is carefully conserved and used on farms 
and gardens. Sulphur and ammonia from the distillation of coal are com- 
bined with lime and thus prepared for use as fertilizers. Other nitrogen 
fertilizers must be imported or prepared with nitrogen obtained from the 
air. Phosphate fertilizer material is not common in England, but Canada 
has an abundance, and tramp steamers have for many decades brought 
bones from ilic cattle lands of Argentina to be manufactured into soluble 
phosphate fertilizers in England. So well have the soil and fertilizer prob- 
lems been solved that there is no reason here for the breakdown of English 
agriculture. 
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Although the English people are wonderfully well supplied with coal 
and many building materials, they are not well furnished with many other 
minerals essential for an industrial nation. To these shortages the intelli- 
gence of the people has long been directed; and one element of the adjust- 
ment which they have found it necessary to make is the development of 
technical schools, colleges, unWersitica, and experiment stations in engineer- 
ing, mining, agriculture, and industry. The response has been adequate. 

INDUSTRIES’ 

Introduction. Great Britain has had many thriving industries. Four areas 
have made much progress in the postwar years in development of new in- 
dustries and the expansion of old ones; south Wales, Cardiff to Swansea; 
northeast England, Newcastle-Sunderland area; west Scotland lowland 
area for many miles around Glasgow; and the west Cumberland area around 
Whitehaven. These areas contain one seventh of Britain's population and 
one third of the new factories, employing 200,000 workmen A thousand 
new or greatly extended factories are growing in these areas; their products 
are coitsumer goods, such as spark-pfugs, roller-skates, zippers, molded 
pbstlcs, buttons, combs, baby carriages, and phy vehicles. In one develop- 
ment area in south Wales, where part of the plants arc government financed 
and part privately, forty-five factories are making over sixty articles of 
consumer goods. Hydro-efccttfc power plants in the Highlands, between 
high lakes and low lakes, such as Loch Lomond, are being constructed to 
extend current to many agrtcultural communitces and manufacturing towns, 
and to carry light and power to thousands of homes that have never before 
emerged from the candle, oil-lamps, and hand-washer stage. Countryside 
and fishing, game and scenery are safeguarded by local men on the plan- 
ning boards. 

Textiles. The most characteristic product of British climate and soil fo^ 
more than a 1,000 years has been the wool of sheep. The most characteristic 
fiber crop has been flax. There has been no great change in wool produc- 
tion in late years, but a very decided ditninufion of flax-growmg. The latter 
can be grown in as fine qualities and much more cheaply in contmental 
countries and imported; but wool seems to be grown just as profitably m 
the British Isles as ever. Whereas a century ago British exports included 
^half the raw wool produced, imports now include half the wool used in the 
mills; and this relative change has been brought about with little change if 
the number of sheep or the amount of wool grown. Cotton and silk cannot 
be produced in the British Isks. 

* Unlike outlines for ireaimenl aie used for differenl cQimiries A topical siudl 
this country does not lend itself to a complete description of each city as is given if 
some countries, but it is believed that data can be found elsewhere for English towns 
easier than for those farther east 
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Originally the manufacture of wool and flax Tiber constituted two char- 
Bctcrislic industries, because of the supply of these raw materials, the water 
power, the climatic demand for warm clothing, and the moist climates so 
admirably suited for their manufacture. Later came ao abundance of power 
from coal and the arrU'al of skilled wavers from Flanders, whither much 
of the wool was formerly shipped. When wool-weaving really began to as- 
sume great prominence as an industry, British colonists in Canada, New 
Zealand, and Australia and growers in Argentina were prepared to supply 
the British wool market; and in consequence Britain now imports wool to 
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about the same amount that it exports woolen goods The flax is prepared 
for spinning and manufacture in North Ireland, not for any particular geo- 
graphic reason, but because in the early days flat was easily grown there 
and labor became skilled in its roanafaciuFe. Belfast is the Largest linen 
market in the British Isles, and the greatest center for the making of laces 
and cmbroidetics of flaxen threads 

The manufacture of cotton wtas not characteristic of Britain until the 
Industrial Revolution. Invention in England of the steam-engine and power- 
driven machines for spinning and for weaving, and in America of the 
cotton-gin, increased cotton manufacturing The climate west of the Pen- 
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nines is moist enough to Veep the threads from snapping and splitting; this, 
with the abundance of coal for power. localued the industry in and around 
Manchester. Many wool-wotVcrx tnnisferred to the cotton mills, and the 
industry became Britain’s greatest. The British Indian marlcC must have 
aided its growth. The drive of the British people toward inJusirialbm swept 
-it forward.(tn the last hundred years the output of British textile mills has 
increased 120 times for cotton, s« times for linen, and three times for wool 
More than 10 per cent of the people arc dependent on the textile industry, 
and nearly 35 per cenl of the exports are textiles; nearly two fifths of the 
world's cotton-spinning is done in thH region. Such high specialization and 
concentration of an industry » more than a respome to geographic con- 
ditions and is a dangerous economic circumstance. 

Silk must be imported to be manufactured in Britain, and it must come 
from countries which themselves manufacture silk into cloth— Italy, France. 
Japan. The British textile worker has never taken to silk-weaving. Conse- 
quently, although the English people have used much silk, have made con- 
siderable progress in the manufacture of rayon, and have made many fabric* 
which were chiefly of cotton or wool but contained silk threads, they are not 
silk manufacturers. Jute is imported from the Bengal district of India and 
manufactured Into cords, gunny bags, cloth, carpets, and tapestries in the 
Dundee area, Scotland. 

FISHERIES AND SHIP-BU IlDING 

The imlmate relation berween fishing and ship-building and between both 
of them and Britain’s commercial fleets and navy brings them into the same 
paragraph. From the days of kitchen middens in Neolithic lime to the pres- 
ent, the dwellers on Drit'tsh shores have been fishermen. In early days the 
catch was largely shellfish, but more and more have true fish been taken 
from the waters in which they seem always to have been plentiful (See 
section on North Sea.) Responding to the influence of the sea and its food 
resources, many settlements were on the coast. The sea invited men out to 
fish, and then to explore and to trade. The sea plus abundant lumber for 
boats and masts suggested ship-buUding, which, plus trading, called for 
sailors and a protecting navy. Many sheltered bays were good places for 
navy yards, and consequently Britain’s men became both fishermen and 
sailors, merchants.^ and explmers, and finally colonizers and students and 
administrators of colonial policies. 

Ship-building has come to be a very important industry here. Many 
harbors and river mouths on the drowned shoreline fumbh adrouable 
places for such work, with protection from storms and easy access to water 
•In WW £tie CommonweatUi had 3JI9 merchani vessels with gross tonnage 
17,771, OeW, and in 1548 she had 3,134 vessels with tonnage of 18.741.000 tons In 
normal times there ate 14,000 fishing vessels manned by 60.000 men and boys 
Conditions are pretty normal now 
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and to bnd supplies. Glasgow and its vicinity has become the chief center; 
the Tyne and Belfast districts rank next; but the mouths of the Toy and 
Firth in Scotland, the Wear, Tecs, Humber, and Thames on the cast of 
England, Bristol Channel or Severn, Mersey and Solway on the west, and 
the towns of Southampton, Portsmouth, Chatham, Dartmoutlj, Falmouth, 
and Devonport are all important. Portsmouth specializes in naval craft. 
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Harbors. London harbor dates from very early English history. Until 
vessels became too large to use the waters about Bridge-port and the adja- 
cent business dbirlct, every ship came into London; but for many years 
the shallowing waters and large size of boats have necessitated the develop- 
ment of docks farther down the Thames estuary. The great Tilbury docks 
(near the old fort of the same name), the finest in Europe, are about 35 
miles below the Tower. Connections aw made here with London and the 
interior of England by special railroads, by canal, and by road, and with 
many countries of Europe by ship, thus facilitating cntrep6t trade with 
Britons overseas. Other special docks between these and the city have 
arisen. Victoria docks and Albert and George V docks, built in 1931— 
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reconstructed old fo%al docks— are about midw-ay. Millwall, Surrey, and 
Commercial docks, the West India group, and the Uptown docks of 
and Sl Kallierine’s base beert brgely rebuilt to conform to modem ne^ 
and occupy sites along both sides of the Thames. Warehoascs, loading 
cranes of many kinds, trucks, floating pneumatic electors, and fire-fightins 
apparatus sene the harbors Ship companies and cargoes arc assigned to 
specific harbors prepared for distinct types of goods. 
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Edinburg does not touch the water, but is only 4 miles distant from 
its port, Leith, ^^■h2^ Glasgow b on the rh er « hkh for centunes sers ed as 
its harbor, several subsidiaiy dock towns have b ee n built down-stream iti 
excellent harbor locaLties, aD unilms to serve the great city. Clyde-bank. 
Greenock, Dunbarton, and Pen Glasgow show the extent to whKh the 
once central harbor has now been scattered and diversified. 

Lis-erpoo! and Manchester, cuss on the Rh-er Mersey, owe then growCi 
primarily to commerce. The former fa far enough down the nver alwa" ® 
have access to sea-going scssefa, but the latter can no longer be reached by 
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ship’: on the river. Manchester's decline set in many years ago. and was so no 
table that its citizens became disturbed, as they recognized the enormous com- 
mercial advantage possessed by Limpod. Not only did Liverpool expand 
its manufactures, but its commerce had no handicaps. Manchester was a 
cotton-manufacturing city with many accessory and independent industries. 
The cotton mills could not be transferred to Liverpool, because compared 
with Manchester its air was drier, its precipitation less, and its water five 
to ten times as hard, and the textile industry needs an abundance of soft 
water and high humidity. Manchester is on the sandstones encircled by 
higher land on the east and could meet the moisture conditions. It is also 
on the border of coal-fields. Its citizens saw the necessity for transshipment 
of cotton, wool, foods, and other overseas purchases was throttling its in- 
dustr>'. The great Manchester Ship Canal was conceived and during the six 
years 1 887-93 construction proceeded Liverpool was hostile and derisive, 
feeling that she would lose nil Manchester might gain. But not so. Shipping 
to Manchester began to gain, tlie cotton industry spread to many neighbor- 
ing towns, and Manchester became the commercial center not only for her 
own business but also for that of nil northwestern England Liverpool, on 
the same highway, shared in the iocreascs, so much so that her population 
grew Lsstcr than Manchester's and her commerce advanced appreciably 

Ihc Ship Canal .allows ocean vcssch of 25 to 28 feet draft to come up to 
the Manchester Jocks. It has locks with a total lift of less than 60 feet. 
Some 3 or 4 miles below the docks there was an efficient barge aqueduct 
which could not be JLiturbeJ, so the Ship Canal Company constructed a 
large swinging bridge carrying a section of the aqueduct, which can be 
clovcj at the ends and turned to let vesscb pass in the canal. 

Taking advantage of the stream, the nearly level lands, and the great 
industrial opportunity, and avoiding the tidal fluctuations and the sitting 
contingency at such a location as Liverpool has. this canal makes of Man- 
chester one of the finest of British harbors. Over 150 industrial develop- 
ments bas'C been estiblishcd along its course, including a steel plant at 
Wanington, milling companies, factories for the production of paper, 
chemicals, soap, leather, hardware, and drcs'wd meats, salt-m3nuF.ictunng, 
and petroleum storage. 

I’rincipal imports through the canal bcsMc petroleum, arc timber, lum- 
ber, grain, fruit, cotton, wool, frozen meat. lea. sugar, glucose, starch, meal, 
flour, leather, iron manufactures tind ore, copper, nitrates, and ssood-pulp; 
the exports arc manufactured cotton and woolen goods, yams, m.ichmery, 
locomotives, implements, tools, hardware, earthenware, chemicals, coal, 
salt, and pitch. These lists arc enough to show flic great ratsge of industry 
in the Manchester region and the variety of natural resources available. 

One could study widi equal profit, though finding less magnificence, 
the harbors at Dublin, Belfast, Cork. Southampton. Harwich, Hull, and 
Grimsby. A great commercial nation on an island must hasc many harbors! 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 

Internal commerce, by which foodstufTs and building materials are 
shipped to the cities, coal from the mines to the laciorics, fish to the 
markets, wool and ore to the mills and factories, and a wide range of 
manufactured goods to consumers everywhere in the islands, demands 
much transportation by rail and boat and a small army of workers. 

Foreign commerce is probably as large as domestic. Sixty per cent of 
all iron ore used is imported. SO per cent of the meat, 75 per cent of the 
wool, most of the tin, lead, zinc, copper, and flax, and all of the petroleum, 
}ute and cotton. Although most of the milk is domestic, a large percentage 
of the butter, diccse, eggs, fruits, and vegetables and more than two thirds 
of the wheat and flour are imported. The annual domestic food production 
has been shown by statlsticbns to be less than one half of what is required 
for home consumption. E.xports of coat are about 25 per cent of production, 
neatly equal to prewar export. About one third of the total industrial output 
of the Islands in all lines finds foreign markets. The annual value of all 
products of manufacturing industries b about $14 billion, and it is esti* 
mated that $5.7 billion or about 40 per cent of this value is added to the 
raw materials in manufacture. This suggests clearly the real source of ex- 
port volues. They go back to fueb, power, labor, and skill. Britain b 
not selling natural resources, except coal, in quantities suflicient to cause 
anxiety. 

Another source of Income b entrepot trade. Britain, as shown, buys 
foods and raw materials, and In addition buys large quantities of many 
materials to be graded, standardized, sometimes stored for a season and 
then reSxported. London docs more of thb than any other center, because 
of position, because so long the financbl end commercial center of the 
world, and because it is the head of a vast, widely scattered empire. Nearly 
evcr>' country enters the London market. 

Britain holds a unique place in world commerce. It has amounted prac- 
ticnlly to world supremacy, but it has been reached by a long series of 
steps. On the border of Europe, the little, remote island nation was put 
Into the midst of things by the period of discovery, exploration, and col- 
onization following Columbus's journeys to America. For 400 years the 
advantages of position have been cumulative. The spirit of adventure, the 
enterprise, and the good judgment of its people caused the annexadon to 
Britain in thb period of a considerable number of interesting new lands 
and brought up colonial problems of commerce, adminbtration, settlement, 
and development. Then came the Industrial Revolution and furtlicr colonial 
adjustments until the homeland became “the workshop and the dominions, 
the farm." All thb, added to the nature of the home shoreline, the fishing 
Industry, and the need of ships for commerce and for the protection of 
commerce and colonics, led to an unusual program of ship-building. The 
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success of the program was assured by the home supply of building rna- 
terials and of harbors for shipyards, by the ever increasing demand for 
ships not only for British use but for use by many other nations, and by 
the energy, skill, and general competency of men trained in construction 
and navigation. Notable advantage has accrued because of the great de- 
velopment of colonial and near-colonial lands. Changes in status of India, 
Burma, and several other colonies may modify their commercbl relations 


with Britain. 

Britain cannot live without commerce or without manufacturing. The 
people most buy a large percentage of their food and pay for it with 
labor on raw materials. They must buy many raw materials and pay tor 
them with coal or more manufactures. Competition has become very keen 
as other nations have become more and more industrialized, and advan- 


tages of long standing are even now shrinking or slipping away from 
British people. This whole situation raises many serious problems with 


which statesmen must wrestle. 


The English people are now thoroughly connected with other countries 
by telegraph cables, steamship lines, wireless communication, postal and 
express service, and various forwarding agencies, by well established air 
service, and by many bonds of blood relationship and common interest. 
Along many of the ship routes they have established fueling stations, not 
a few of which are fortified. All these developments are expressions of the 
geographic situation in which they find themselves, dependent so largely oo 


other lands for food and for maiettals for their factories. 


THE PEOPLE 

Many references have been made in previous pages to the people 
of the Islands, but no connected survey of tbeii origins and the steps 
in their development has been given. These are closely related to the 
physiographic history of the islands and to the climate, resources, and 
connections. 

Prehistoric humanity. It b necessary to glance at prehistoric mankind 
in order to understand modem man in Britain, because there are many 
lineal connections in spite of great infusions at diverse periods. The Eng- 
lish as they bsued from prehbtoiic shades were already separated into 
tribes with rudiments of insUtufions, which were to evolve into the peoples 
of today with modern organization and interrelations. They were influenced 
by shifting physical environments, altered by invasions, and spurred by 
dbcovered resources and opportunities encountered as they progressed- 
Sod fertility, land and water dUtiibutioa, quality of light and rainfall, tem- 
perature and its variability, and proximity and nature of the people around 
have played their parts in these changes. 
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Archeological geography has been studied more carefully in western 
Europe than anywhere else on the earth, and from these studies, from 
philology, and from anthropology certain fundamental facts appear. 

1. Widely scattered remains, though meager and of very early date, 
show that the first known inluibitants entered from the continent while 
the islands were still attached to the mainland, l.e., before the geologic 
changes of the ice age had eHected a separation. Paleolithic man was in 
England in the first interglacial stage. He used chipped flint implements 
and occupied caves and natural shelters such as Kent's Hole at Torquay; 
he made implements of bone, made carvings of contemporaneous animals 
on bone and other materials, and thus recorded unconsciously his chro* 
nology. It is not known whether or not he survived the next advance of 
the ice in England, but that he did so on (he continent is well attested. The 
record is unmistakable that be lived in western Euope during the second 
interglacial epoch. 

2 . Neolithic man appeared in England during the last withdrawal of 
the ice, with the accompanying amelioration of climate. Human beings 
were far mote numerous in the British Isles then than they were during the 
Old Stone Age. Tltey spread farther over the t-.lands and used many re- 
sources which their predecessors had left untouched. Slight changes in level 
of land and sea were frequent during the glacial period, now separating 
the islands from the mainland and again restoring bnd connections wldt 
the continent. U is probable that people came at various times from the 
south and east into the region which is now the British Isles. Each migrant 
group brought such further adjustments to topography, plants, and animals 
as its members had developed in their earlier homes or had learned to 
make along the way. 

Without any break in racial lineage, though new immigrants came from 
the continent, the Neolithic men became in time the men of the Bronze 
Age. They were of (he long-headed Mediterranean type and probably rep- 
resented a branch of the primitive forerunners of the modern Mediter- 
raneans. These people and probably all others who migrated to Britain 
were tardy in arriving there, because of the distance from Europe and 
Africa, and were of coune later in reaching Ireland and Scotland than 
Wales and west England. Their civilization during each prehistoric epoch 
was less advanced than that of their contemporaries on the mainland. The 
bronze culture in Britain is vaguely referred to the third millennium B.c., 
or to a period 5,000 to 4,000 years ago. Nevertheless these people showed 
marked progress during the Bronze Age. developing '‘con-summatc skiil" in 
casting and hammering bronze, producing shields and spearheads that can- 
TitA be surpassed today, and carving bom, wood, and amber. Tbey made 
entrenchments, underground dwellings, and long or egg-shaped burial 
mounds — longbarrows. 
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Early historic peoples. When Pylheas, a Greek, from the Greek trading 
colony of Massilia (Marseille) snsited Britain in 330 B.C.. he reported that 
the inhabitants practised agriculture, brewed beer, and mined tin. If civili- 
zation can be measured by the grip a people takes on its environment, 
these bte Bronze Age folk had advanced fat in civilization; but to check 
their actual as well as their relath’c progress, one should recall the heists 
attained by Egyptians, Greeks, and Hebrews at that same date, or the high 
civilization and art of Assyrians, Babylonians, Hittites, and Chaldeans even 
farther back in history. 

Between this date, 330 B.C., and the beginnings of the Christian era, 
Celtic tribes migrated freely across the English Channel to spread over 
the drier ridges and along the coasts. There they probably mixed with the 
earlier tribes and well-nigh absorbed them. Celtic names for physical fea- 
tures are preserved in many modem pbce-names; Afon (Avon), Dot' 
Ouse, Usk, Esfc, Exc, and Dun (a fortified height) appear in numerous 
compounds. The Celts seem to have been the builders of round barrows- 
Casar reported that in 55 B.e. he found Belgi in southeast England, and, 
as the Roman invasion proceeded, Celts were encountered almost every- 
where. The Piets, a primitive group which retreated to the Highlands ^ 
Scotland, wete either a subdlvislou of the Celts or a thoroughly Olticow 
remnant of an older race. Although the Celts bad absorbed the earlier 
races, they themselves retreated before the bter invaden to the hilly fast- 
nesses and poorer soils of the less accessible portions of the islands. There 
the Celtic language stHl survives, and there the race is purer the farther 
one goes from the main highways. The Romans took advantage of to* 
pography, partlcubrly of a great dike, in north England to bu’ild a wall to 
restrain the wild Pici tribes of the Highlands. They built castles and coo* 
structed fortresses at stream crossings aod other strategic pbces for defense- 
They bid cobblestone roads that paid liiib attention to topography but 
climbed up hill and down again in loog, straight lines from one defense to 
another. Obedient to the geographic ratio between dtsbnce and dilScu'^ 
of invasion, the Romans never reached irebnd. 

Roman occupation and rule continued through lour centuries, but the 
Romans never were numerous and never mixed much with the previous 
races. )\’hen their time came to go, they left bchbd relatively little racial 
infusion, but their influence was one of the most vibl in all British conucts 
They gave a system of roads, a legal system, an example of good government 
and durable architecture, and new and great ideas of both domestic and 
foreign commerce, and they improved the methods of agriculture of a 
people centuries behind Meditcrraoean civilization. Even yet, however, the 
real English blood and language had not appeared. 

The orrlval of Inter elements. When the Roman troops were withdrawn 
in AJ). 407, the destiny of Britain was changed. Pictish invaders froni 
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Scotland broke through Hadrian's Wall just where it lay behind the head-' 
waters of the Tyne flowing cast atjd the Irtliing flowing west, In directions 
more or less parallel to tliat of the wall. The double barrier of w-all and 
stream failed, and the native Britons o! Roman England were unable to 
withstand the Piciish barbarian imasion. They sou^t aid from piratical 
Saxon neighbors across the southern narrows of the North Sea. The Saxons 
came, but they came to rule. The names of their little kingdoms are still 
preserved in Wessex (west Saxons) Middlesex, Sussex, and Essex. Angles 
who came from the north side of the Elbe gave the name “English” to the 
language, to the people, and to the nation that subsequently evolved. Hie 
civil organization into townships was adopted from these Germanic peoples. 
Angles possessed portions of England south of the Cltcviot Hills, Saxons 
abode in a belt of land across soutliern England. Then D.nne$ surged in 
against both Britons and the earlier Teutonic arrivals and took up their 
quarters In the e.rstcrn plains of York. Lincoln, and southward, while Norse- 
men from Norway invaded and occupied northwest Scotland, many islands, 
and even a corner of northeast England. Thus each invader “went up 
against his own house” (tom hvs homeland to the Wands, and each ruled 
a fragment of Britain, although many were the b.iiltes which tlicy fought 
with the Britons and with each other. These invasions spread a Oermanic 
language and fair Teutonic people throughout much of England, and tall, 
fair, long-headed Nordics in Scolltnd. The Briton remnants were perpetu- 
ated in many places in dark, short types of people, as in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and in any territory between two advancing invasions, as well 
as an the western and northern fringes of the islands. Fusions of Teutonic 
and pre-Tculonic blood and language occurred rather freely 

But the greatest Scandinavian influences came in 1066 a.d. and subse- 
quent years when the Nonnans crossed the Channel to Hastings and adja- 
cent ports and pashed their way far into Saxon and D.inish England. The 
Vikings had lived long enough In northern France, still known as Nor- 
mandy, to absorb much of Romance culture and civilization. With their 
coming English history begins Following this, tlic last conquest of Eng- 
land, the people became mote sedentary and peaceable; a belligerent group 
of small tribal kingdoms developed into two strong n.uions. It was not 
until 1603 that the Nortliem and Southern Kingdoms were united, but 
during these 500 years tlic Norman conquest spread across Wales and into 
Ireland. Among other accomplKhmcnts. it furnished a remarkable unifying 
influence to language, customs, religion, and government. At the same lime 
the general culture advanced from that of a forest people of the chase and 
grazing stage to that of cultivators of the soil; forests were cleared and 
marshes drained. This docs not mean, however, that all diversity vanished. 
Clans of Celts still remained intact, by virtue of geographic isolation and 
remoteness. Relic languages similaily persisted, to blossom out in ephem- 
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era? bursts of Irish and Welsh natkmalism since World War J. And more 
or less pure descendants of ancient groups of people continue down to 
date. 

One of the results of the Teutonic and Scandinavbn occupation of the 
British Isles was the establishment of commercial relations and allied inter- 
actions between the English and the peoples of the continent. The Danw 
and Norwegians were commerce-minded, the British were navigators, and 
London became a foreign-trade center. Its commerce with Cologne and 
Lidge recognized the importance of countries and markets up the Rhine and 
the Meuse, whence came the Saxons; trade with Rouen was carried on up 
the Seine in Normandy, the adopted land of ambitious Scandinavians. 
Commodities in London markets at this lime included pepper and spices 
(brought from the East by the Rhine waterway), sacks of wool (no doubt 
for export), iron work from Liege, and wine and vinegar from France. 

These commercbl relations led to other intercourse, and the civilizing 
influence of Italy, France, and even the Near East became available fot 
backward England. A copious Latin clement happily came into the English 
language, largely through the French. English, the new language, h 
Interesting blend of Anglo-Saxon and Norman French. The Christian 
ligion also made rapid progress, first through continental influences and 
later under its own church, until England became the leading European 
Protestant nation. 

The above discussion has shown how these desirable isbnds have at- 
tracted many people, bow island isolation has developed a self-reliant 
national individuality but one weak in ability to cobperate, how a stifflu- 
laiing climate has given its possessors sttcogth and ingenuity, while 3 
profound intermingling of several bloods, languages, and types of govern- 
ment and religion has produced a virile, independent people of high ideal# 
and adventurous spirit, ready to take a responsible place m world affairs 
It also shows that the present Englbhman b a lineal descendent of manj 
invaders fused into one race — Neolithic dart hfediterraneans, Celtic round- 
heads, fair Teutons of several branches, and fairer, taller, long-headed 
Scandinavians, also of several types. There seems to be no autochthonous 
foundation. 

Present populoiion distribution. With the growth of commerce and m- 
dustrialbm has come a large increase in popubtion. Commerce brought a 
pacific infiltration of Jews, and industry enticed Flemmgs and Huguenots 
Both have made real contributions to the life of the Kingdom, and mau) 
other nationalities have entered the melting pot in a small way, but there has 
been no great inwnigratioa stnee the Norman Conquest. A constant trickJs 
of emigration, risbg at times to treks and tides, has occurred through recent 
centuries. Many Scotsmen have emitted to New Zeabnd and Australia, 
a multitude of English to South Africa, and the Irish, after the potato 
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famine in 1845, to America. But in spite of it all the population has steadily 
increased for Great Britain and steadily fallen, after 1845, for Ireland." 

The areas of sparser population are closely related to topography and 
natural vegetation, and the latter is rekited to glaciation, soils, and drainage 
much more than to topography. Many local patches in Ireland and Wales, 
a few in Cornwall and north England, and brge areas in Scotland arc 
called uninhabitaled, being Largely moors, heaths, and bare rock ledges. 
The areas of denser population arc industrial, and aside from London they 
are coincident with the coal-fields. The London district is both commcrcbl 
and industrial to a high degree but must import coal for both lines of ac- 
tivity. The usual rural and smalI-to«-n density of population ranges from 
64 to 256 per square mile and cosers most of Ireland and England, while 
the industrialized areas range from 256 to 512 and over. (See population 
map, p. 298.) In many places, notably in cast Scotland, south Devon, 
Cornwall, and round all of Ireland, the shores are more attractive than 
the interior. More than half the people IKe in 60 cities with populations of 
over 100,000 each. Probably three fourths of the entire population is 
gathered into towns and cities of more than 10,000 people, 'hiis leaves 
only a few rural and village folk, but enough to carry on the farms as they 
are used In this middle iwcnticth-ecnlury economy. 

Nearly every town of note has had water transportation, some 35 per 
cent on the sea, nearly us many more on rivers, and the rest on canals, 
Railroads came after towns were located with reference to local factors, 
but they grew under the stimulus of transportation. Even coast towns and 
cities owre much to railroad transportation. Coal and transport, or the lack 
of one or the other, have been the factors which have built or retarded 
towns during the last century. 

Cr\gttin4 A 

• Ctntu! ytar H'alfi SfuitunJ IrehtntI ToMl 


1801 8.892.536 1.608.420 NoetnJUS 10.500.9.S6* 

tail 10.J64J56 1.805.864 Nocenws I0,970.I20« 

1821 12.000.236 2j09l.52l 6,801.827 20.895.384 

1831 13.896.797 2J64J86 7.767.401 24.028.584 

1841 15.914.148 2,620.184 8.196.597 26.730.929 

1851 17.927^ 2.888.742 6.574 J7g 27J9n.629 

1861 20.066.224 30562.294 5.798,967 282527.485 

1871... 22,712.266 3.160,018 5.412,377 31.484.661 

1881 23.974,439 3.7354!71 5,174.836 34.884.848 

1891 29.002325 4,025.647 4,704.750 37,732522 

1901 32327343 4.472.103 4.438.775 41,458.721 

1911 36.070392 4376.904 4.390319 45,221,615 

1921 37,885342 4382388 Noctnsus 42.767, 530* 

1931 39.947.031 4342344 4329.l24t 44.789375* 

1940 47330J500 2,937,000 50.567.0001 

1949 39.952337 5,1690500 2391.000 49.617.3771 


Irish not added In. t Irish Cenxu of 1926. 4 Cslimates. ! All British Isles. 
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CONCLUSIONS; THE FUTURE 

Inlernol relotion*. Because of the extensive industrialization and the 
hich specialization in certain localities where great numbers of people are 
dependent upon one line of manufactures, as steel, cotton, tin-plate, or 
ship-building, any break in that particular industry results in serious altera- 
tions of citeumslances for many people. Deeausc of the dependence, too, 
of such large proportions of the people upon coal power, a breakdown of 
mining through strikes or labor troubles again jeopardizes multitudes, and 
in similar wajs great groups are dependent upon local transportation sys- 
tems for fuel, market, csen travel to and from work, and transport of daily 
food. These conditions, natural and wholly lecUimatc. bring up many prob- 
lems for leaders in government, industry', (tnance, and social work to solve. 
Experiments in emplosmcnl insurance, in charity, in the dole, in labor and 
emplojmenl organizations, in cooperative work, and socialized legislation 
are being made, and the best Christian statesmanship will be severely tried 
in the next generation or two. 

Externol relations. Industrialization and the very large population m 
proportion to the home food supply necessitate a strong emphasb on com- 
merce. The necessary importation of foods and raw materiab and the 
cxporDlion of coal and manufactured articles put Britain quite at the 
mercy of the world. Should ihctc be a food shortage where Britain buy*' 
adjustments must speedily be made. Failure in the foreign market for coal, ■ 
or for any of the great manufictures, or in the foreign production of cotton, 
wool, iron ore, flax, wood for lumber or paper, hides tor leather, phosphate 
or potash for fcrtilizerx, or petroleum or gold in the coJoDies or foreign 
nations hastily cnpples the home indusuies and brings on distress and need 
of readjustments 

Because of these interrelations and because each region should produce, 
for the world or its own citizens, what it can best produce, Britain finds n 
necessary to maintain fricndfy relations and to encourace reciprocal trade, 
not only with the Commonwealths and its colonial lands but with the many 
nations upon whom it depends It would seem that the long-practised polic' 
of free trade with nations everywhere is a most practical policy. 


QUESTIONS 

I, Compare the status of a colony -possessing country with a oon-possessiir 
in the following matters. 

OpportuniTv (or statesmanship 

Opportunity for mtermxional «udiw, contacts, stimulus 
Oppojiuniis for Httemai devetopment 
Opportunity (or commnee 
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2. What are some of Uic rroblcmt for Ilriiain arising out of the Increasing 
competition in industry and contmcfce? TMiat trends do )ou thinV England 
will lake in their solution? 

3. What difTercnec has the separation of the Irish Tree State made to 
Britain? of India? of Burma? Ilmv would other separations affect IZngland? 
Keep close to the geographic aspects of these problems. 

4. What proportion of British success is atmhtiiahte to position? to resources, 
especially tremendous reserves of mechanical power? What to the innate gifts 
and ijualities of the people? 

5. What is the significance to the British tnidgcl of the private foreign 
investments of British business men? (It « taid the income from foreign 
investments is more than SI hitlion a year.) 

(i. What are Dowlh and New Grange, Ireland? 

7. Why should not free trade work as welt m the British family of countries 
as it docs in the American family of st.stes? Wlsat trends arc now noticeable 
in trade legislation? 

8. Under “Situation." near the opening of this chapter, five dements of 
position arc mentioned. Discuss relative values of each. Il.ss'c values of any 
changed through the eenlurtes? 

9. What dilferencc may the trade tension between eastern and western 
Europe make in the economy of the British Isles? 



CHAPTER 16 


Belgium 

The litile white ewe lamb of Europe.— Father Vincent McNabb 
T he cocVpit of the Western World. — ^Iames Howell 


THE APPROACH 

Belgium and the Netherlond*. The two Low Countries arc very simile 
in size and in density of popuhtioo. In the latter respect this is true be- 
cause they ate so similar in agricultural possibilities and attainment* 
because both are similarly situated for commerce with reference to the 
sea and to the interior of Europe, their btnterbnds. Alike, though in dif- 
ferent ways, they have attained front rank in colonial possessions and tn 
opening their cities for scientific, economic, and polidcal conferences, con- 
gresses, and uibunab. 

The two little countries diSer In the relative rank of agriculture and 
industry. The Netherlands, always rural, has developed special crops, no- 
tably flowers and bulbs for expon, on the loose, porous, wcU-watered, 
garden soils. Belgium has specialized in fine breeds of horses and in flat, 
but has also promoted maDufacturing. thus using its coal, iron, and other 
metals, all of which the northern state lacks except for recently discovered 
coal close to the Belgian and German borders. 

WTiile the Netherlands is agricultural, it has a very interesting industrial 
development in its rural products, making annually hundreds of millions of 
pounds of cheese, butter, and artificial butters Belsiura manufactures steel 
and machinery from its iron ores, coal, and limestone, glass from its sands, 
and choice pottery from its clays, thus buQdins on its mineral resources 
The tivo countries differ in their race and language Belgium has a large 
number of Walloons of the brunette Alpine race speakmg French, as well 
as a considerable number of Ftemings of the fair Nordic race, speakuig a 
Germanic tongue The Netherlands on the other hand has a much more 
homogeneous Nordic, Dutch-speakmg population. The Latter country i* 
predominantly Protestant, whfle Belgium is essentially Roman Catholic, a 
difference resulting from affegianccs and connections held through many 
past centuries. 

The Netherlands has a strong merchant marme and a large fishing m- 
348 
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dustry. Belgium Im neglected both, because of the unindented nature of 
its coast. Belgium is easily invaded from the bnd and is much more exposed 
on the lines of march between its bordering nations. Tiie Netherlands is 
essentially uniform in being level delta, or coastal plains built up in recent 
times, whereas Belgium U higher and older, and about one third of its 
area is underbin by ancient mountain structures containing hard crystalline 
rocks and coal. 

Transition territory. The Beigbn plains extend into both France and 
the Netherlands, as also do its coaMiclds; its mountains reach into France 
and Germany. Its marine boundary of 42 miles is the only truly natural 



eloftktnbsrga fl«och, obchil TO mir«i norek*oi> of TSv liny thtllvn or* for bothon. 

{Ceurfory Bolglon CovoriHn«Nl InfonnaTieii Conttr) 


frontier. The line between France and Oelgium crosses plains, streams, di- 
vides, complex mountain structure, and continuous bodies of coal, marble, 
and forests. Its details were usoaUy determined by the position of armies 
at the moment armistices were signed In the soutlieast tlie line follows in 
large part maximum altitude and minimum population over mountain struc- 
tures but it also bends far down the Meuse, leaving Civet, a strongly forti- 
fied position, in France. Where the bonnda^ touches the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg there is no topographic line save small streams entrenched in 
the Ardennes Plateau, and the German boundary is almost as unsatisfac- 
tory as U was before World War I. The Netherlands frontier has no defense 
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or commercial value onlll in Ihe east il follows "1= 

Maastricht and then turns east so as to include within the Netherlands 
Dutch Limburg and a small coal area. 

A buffer state. Historically. Belgium has stood between German} on 
one side and France and England on the other, and it is aptly denoted a 
buffer state. This name grows out of its physical transitional ’ 

which was rccogniied by treaty of the leading nations of Europe m WU 



(Covrfwy Sulgian Covurmnunt Uformclion C«uf6r) 


when Belgium was guaranteed its mtegrity as an “mdependent and per- 
petually neutral state." The same transitional position and physical set-up 
led Germany to violate this treaty in 1914 in order to attack France, which 
had no strong defenses against neutral Belgium. The long military history 
of the Belgian plains is eloquent witness to the value of these lands. Long 
known as the ‘‘Military Arena of Europe," Bowman ‘ styles it “the Euro- 


1 Isaiah Be 


H'ch-M (1921). p. 119. 
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pcan Focus” and points out that although position had “brought her tragic 
consequences in war it had nevertheless given her prosperity in times of 
peace.” Wallis ’ regards it as a “nodal zone, an area ol convergence of con- 
flicting interests.” Belgium may serve as a buffer state between Russia and 
England or France but it has so Itilie depth that its value is reialivciy less 
today than formerly. 

DESCRIPTION; PHYSICAL REGIONS 


Climatically a unit, Belgium is considered at this place because it is 
central in that group of states having a mild marine cSimalc along the At- 
fantic seaboard. GeologicaHy if is diverse, double-natured The northwest 



or plains part, the home of Flemish people, is a belted coastal plain with 
zones approximately parallel to the sea. The southeastern part consists of 
complex Paleozoic structures. 

Beginning on the west, six zones are found: (1) A broad sandy beach 
and shallow sea, fringed by sand dunes, suggest bathing and recreation, 
not navigation, and declare the habit of the sea to be constructional, building 
new lands instead of destroying. Its pe rf o r mance is aided by the great rivers 

* B. C, Wstlrt, Stanforefj Comrrn't**"" Crograpfcy : Cutfipe, t, 388. 
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debouchtag iioilh«1ird along Ihn coast (2) Back ot Ihc beach and don« 
is a zone of alluvium, once lagoons behind the bars, now mostly filled 
redeemed to agriculture as polders or grassland. (3) Next comes 
sand zone, or Low Belgium, occupied largely by Flanders, West an 
Anvers, and Campine, rising not over 250 feet above sea level and reacnin, 
from France in a great CTCScent to the Meuse. Ghent and Antwe^ are i 
leading cities. Intensive agriculture, cattle and horse raising, and *^5 
industries prosper: weaving of cotton, wool, and flax; burning of brick, . 
and pipes; ship-huildlng at Antwerp; making of beer and soap, paper an 



rope — all except cotton weaving developed from local crops and resources 
(4) Middle Belgium or the cby zone — loess zone — runs nearly east an 
westwithToumai and Brussels as chief towns It was a highway for German 
armies in two wars. Rich sods and tnteimve cultivation of sugar beets, wheat 
flax, tobacco, hops, and fruits lead to the manufacture of sugar, flour, an 
beer and the canning and preserving of vegetables and fruits These four 
strips occupy the northern pbbis. 

(5) From Mons to Lifge k the coal belt with the iron and steel roifis- 
the machine-shops, and the factories making pottery, chinaware. 
chemicals, engines, nails, wire, and machinery and reducing lead and zinc 
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Hard roads, railroads and canals furnish a superb transportalion ncl 
throughout the area. The coal zone, crossing the entire country, not only 
concentrates industry within its limits but easily supplies fuel for industry 
in the zones on cither side. In the eastern portion of this belt are vineyards 
and wine-cellars, creameries, cheese factories, and textile mills. This belt 
and the next, lying along the edge of the old mountain structures, have 
much folded and metamorphosed rock. 

(6) South of the industrial belt come the quarries for slate, marble, 
schists, limestone, sandstone, marl, and clay and the mills for dressing the 
stone or preparing the marl and clay for use. This so-called High Belgium 
with its rock resources has mature lopo^phy with altitudes ranging from 
700 to 2,000 feet. Besides the quarries there arc forests with sawmills, char- 
coal pits, great pastures for cattle and sheep, and unsubdued wild life in 
some remote forest sections. Lu.xcmbourg is but a continuation of this hilly 
belt. Thus Belgium with its area of 1 1,792 square miles has in a northwest- 
southeast cross section a great variety of soil, topography, relief, and re- 
source aligned in systematic order, each adapted to specific uses, and each 
developed by the people along the lines so clearly intended. NValloons belong 
essentially in the coal and rock zones, while Flemings seem best pleased in 
the lower lands. 


PEOPLE AND THEIR HISTORY 

In the spread of races, civilizations, and cultures, Belgium partook of the 
general European program. Within its borders have been found a number 
of ancient human remains of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, and Bronze ages. 
With these ancient men as foundation slocks the fair Nordics became hxed 
in Flanders (Flemish), and the dark Alpines (or Celts of some authors) 
spread down from the Central European mountains into Belgian Ardennes 
and became the Walloons. 

As its people emeigcd fiom savagery and began making their impact 
upon, and contribution to, both south Europe and Britain, this little state 
found that its ultimate territory was at the meeting-place of Germanic and 
Mediterranean races, of barbarian and classic culture, of Teutonic and Latin 
tongues. Two thousand years ago it began to manifest its responses as a 
transitional area. Carsar*s Bclgs lived in Ihb region, and from their name 
has come the present national name. In the early centuries of the Christian 
Eta, Belgium was included in the Kingdom of Franks under the name 
of Saxonia. At the beginning of the ninth century the Empire of Charle- 
magne found it a part of the great Roman or Western Oitholic Church 
domain, and it became a borderland in the Holy Roman Empire. Belgium 
ioined eagerly in the great commercial development of the Hanseatic League 
and furnished several of the marketpbees on coast and river, especially 
Antwerp on the Scheldt and Bruges, which at that lime was on the coast 
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but later was shut off by a sandbar, dunes, and the silting of a small rrrtt 
mouth. This favorable situation and inclusion in the Hansc cont^bu e 
no small way to the development of Flemish towns and paved the ^ J 
the great development of the woolen and flax and later the cotton md 
soon to come in Handers. The two greatest streams of European comme , 
one from the Baltic and one from the Mediterranean region, converge 
coalesced at Bruges, making h the leading emporium of flfteenth cen ry 
commerce. In the next century, as Bruges was closed by the construe 


work of sea waves, Antwerp took its place. 

Little states with shifting boundaries and allegiances succeeded ° . 
in this transitional area ihrou^out the Reformation period. In Ip® 
of Hungary made the first proposition to give Belgium neutrality In 
early part of the seventeenth century Spain was ruling here under the Mm 
of the Spanish Netherlands, with no particular geographic reason « 
Belgium was gathered into the Germany of that century, to be, a bun re 
years later, the Austrian Netherlands with again no geographic reason 
except perhaps that Austria succeeded in controlling a tow of territone 
almost continuous from Vienna through the Tyrol and the north borders o 


Switzerland and on to the coast north of France. . . 

In 1795 began again the adjustments to the transitional character of 
locality, which led directly to the modem state of Belgium. The 
in that year obtained possession of both Low Countries, but in 1815 no 
had rebelled and united under the common name The Netherlands, n 
Low Lands: a union stron^y suggested both by topography and 
and the mote so in that it did not include much of the southeast h j 


sections. . 

Internal strife, however, bad developed by 1830, actually urging o 
union. Controversies over the use of the coast and river mouths, over 
polders, and over routes from the hinterland became acute. A boundary 
line must be drawn between two new states, Belgium and Nelherlan • 
It must not cross established arteries of trade, either by river or by roa • 
and it must separate the great commercial river mouths from the co • 
miserable for commerce, between East Dunkirk and the west mouth of the 
Scheldt. The overland route came out of Prussia at Maastricht ^ 
iraject” or “Mcuse-crossing,” first by ford, then by bridge) and continue 
down the Dcmer-Dyle and up the Senne to Brussels, or wesUvard to 
and Bruges. The river routes came down the Rhine. Consequently 
boundary was placed south of, but nearly parallel with, the Scheldt fro® 
the coast inland beyond Antwerp, tiien trough the Campine-Litnburg 
desolate areas with spane population to the Meuse, then up the stream to 
Maastricht, which for military safe^ had been built on the west side o 
the river, and which the Netherlands insisted must be within its lim‘“ 
So in 1830 began the independent history of these two little buffer stat^ 
and though controversies continiied the difficulties were ironed out- 
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1839 the great powers rccognaed the new state of Belgium. How justly 
Belgium has been called the “Cocicpit of Europe,” and how strewn are the 
plains and passes with monuments of hbtoric interest! 

OCCUPATIONS 

Much has been revealed of the uses the people arc making of the various 
resources in the several physiographic regions. The working of stone is 
probably the oldest industry, followed by primitive ceramics and the rudi- 
ments of agriculture. All three slUl have most important places in Belgian 
economic life. Limestone and marble are worked almost entirely across 
the country south of the Sambre and Meuse rivers and contribute not a 
little to the beauty, arcbitecturc, and durability of Belgian cities Belgium 
uses the sands in the Mons region to make a high-grade glass for home 
use and for export to the United States for automobiles. 

There is coal enough for current needs, but because the coal measures 
are so much faulted and folded and because the mines have been worked to 
so great depths, coal-mlning is already more expensive in Delgivm than in 
neighboring countries. Icon, lead, and zinc, once produced in considerable 
quantities, are now nearly exhausted (though Luxembourg still has iron 
to export), and French iron ores are still abundant and extensively im- 
ported. Zinc is imported from Australia for Belgian furnaces. Shortages in 
mineral resources ore found in oil and gas, copper, manganese, and fer- 
tilizers, all of which appear in import lists, c<^pcr from the Belgian Congo, 
petroleum and its products from the United States and the Netherlands 
East Indies. 

Much of the land is better adapted to grazing than to tilbge, and its 
meadows and pastures feed multitudes of 6nc horses, daily and beef cattle; 
but more people are engaged in agriculture than any other occupation 
except manufacturing. Even the hilly part, because of rich soils and gentle 
slopes, is weU suited to cultivalion. The density of population is now over 
710 per square mile. Because of the maturity of the soil and the use of 
much fertilizer, a high productivity is maintained, but nevertheless food 
must be Imported in large quanliiics. 

Forests arc patchy even in the Ardennes, but they cover 15 to IS per 
cent of the country south of the coal belt and 2 to 3 per cent north of 
it. In this hilly port many lumbering industries are carried on; natural 
parks are conserving wild life, and an effective system of forestry has been 
inaugurated. 

It is in manufacturing and commerce, however, that Belgium makes its 
great contributions to the economic world. In normal recent years exports 
have averaged about $750 million and imports $850 million, the balance 
being made up by interest charges on foreign loans and income from 
tourists. About two thirds of the trade is with the four adjacent countries 
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and the United States, Belgium imports quantities of gem 
diamonds, cuts them tor use, and capons them. The United States B 
some SIO million worth per year and returns wheat, cotttm for th ^ 
grade mills, and automobiles to he used on the many mjes of esecuem 
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criands have agreed to share the Scheldt for commerce, keep it closed 
to war vessels, and maintain coopeiativefy its fine navigable condition. All 
nations can enter it for trade, ttone for war. For these reasons Antwerp, 
at its mouth, not only leads all Belgium, but in its best years almost leads 
the world. Much entrepfit trade passes over its wharves, encouraged by the 
easy connection with Germany and Switzerland. “Antwerp” is interpreted 
in two ways, both of which take cognizance erf its geographic significance. 
Legend has it that a great one lived at this turn in the stream and exacted 
one half of all merchandise which must pass the place. If he had any 
trouble in collecting this simple tariff, he cut off the right hand of the 



"Th* CloUl*r" cl NStcIU*, bvill «><h Van* fccct ibe quonici e( Ard>i>n«t. (Ceurtciy Belgian 
0«»««n<n»n* tnfoawlion Center) 

merchant and threw it into the river; hence the place came to be called 
midt werpen (“hand-throwing”). Again, the coat of arms of the city has 
a castle beside the Scheldt with two upraised severed hands in protest. The 
otlier and more probable meaning alleges that it comes from the expression 
aen't Merp (“at the wharP or “on the wharf”). Antwerp is truly the 
gateway, the wharf of Belgium and of much hinterland — the “Head of 
Flanders." It lias been a most heavfly fortified trading center from the 
Middle Ages to 1874. No railroad gets into the inner or old city, but 
everywhere in and out of the city a network of canals leads to Antwerp 
hundreds of boats and barges from every town up and down the country. 
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Miles of harbor slips have been made and assigned to some such product as 
grain, lumber, or salt, to spenfic countries as America or the Congo, or 
to some steamship company. Like Belgian cities in general, Annverp is 
constructed of brick, molded and burned from the abundant clays of the 
land, or of limestone from the hiQs to (he south. Boulevards now encircle 
the core of the city where once stood a massive wall, but some of the old 
forts outside still stand. 

Brussels, the capital (91 1,696; 1,296,687 with suburbs) carries on many 
notable manufactures, favored by location wiUi reference to foods and coai 
Great quantities of Imported cotton and both imported and home-grown 
flax arc made into dainty, expensive textiles and laces. The diamond<utting 
industry is returning to Belgium in nearly pre-war strength. Since it is the 
capital, it has also grown to be the social and intellectual center. 

Ghent (442,792 with suburbs) has a ship canal connecting with the 
Scheldt, which serves textile industries by brinpng cotton from the United 
States, wool from Argentina, and flax from southwest Russia, the latter to 
be very successfully retted in the clear, fresh, soft waters of the Lys River 
Since Ghent has remarkable transportalional advantages on canal and 
canalized rivers, a moist climate, and a long history of skilful work, it is 
easily the greatest center for lace-making, wool-spinning and weaving, and 
both hemp and cotton manufacture. Carpet manufacturers center near at 
Tournal, and from Oudenarde went the first workmen for the famous 
Gobelin tapestry works of Paris. 

Convergence of the Vesdre and Ourihe valleys on the Meuse at a sig* 
nlflcant turn in the latter called for a strategic political and commercial 
town, so Llilgc (265,000; 575,176 including suburbs) was built, and. stimu- 
lated by French civilization and culture, it assumed for centuries a French 
cosmopolitan atmosphere like that of no other Belgian town. Later, when 
coal and iron were developed near, and lead, zinc, and copper at Moresnel 
and Verviers, metallurgical works of great significance arose. Limestone in 
abundance and fine coking coal are near. Waterways of excellent utility 
furnish transport. Therefore even yet. in spite of the exhaustion of local 
ores and the necessiQ' of import of over 99 per cent of the iron ore used, 
Li^ge is a notable iron center. 

BELGIAN CONGO LANDS 

Belgium has. in conjunction with its temperate-rone territory of 11,792 
square miles and over 8 million people, an equatorial territory in Africa 
of 920,600 square miles and ncar^ 10 million people. As a possession, the 
Belgian Cbngo has given Feigium exwffcnt experienoc m sdmmaualhtt 
and development. As a colony for settlement, iu limitations are suggested 
by the fact that at theend of fifty-five years of occupation the white popu- 
lation scarcely exceeds 25,000, less than three fourth of whom came from 
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ihe molhcr-couniry. The Congo b a possible source of revenue, for its 
budget has come nearly to a balance. Twice in 1928-1931 the amount ex- 
pended by the homeland fell just below the reveoues, As a land of pos- 
sibilities, It may be said to have great promise. The production and known 
rcserv’cs of copper pul it in the front rank as a source of that metal, and 
the same is true as to pitchblende, a radiuRi ore. Gold and diamonds are 
important exports, while cotton, Ixxsry, rubber, palm oil, copal, coffee, cocoa, 
lice, and tobacco; as well as lumber, are also signiGcant. As a country suiv 
picmenlary to Relgium, the Congo U most notable. So dilTercnt in metal 
tcbouiccs, it supplies much-needed materials; hs agriculture produces little 
that conspetes with the homeland but tnsicad many crops that arc much 
needed in Belgium. No finer erjuaiortal land is known than the Congo. 
Enough of it is sulficicnily higli to offer homes for lempcrate-zonc people; 
but many insect pests and several disastrous diseases are still to be studied 
and conquered. 

The Congo offers many problems to the Belgian scientist, manufacturer, 
economist, and administrator, each of whom can make in his respective 
field great fundamental contributtons to the peoples who arc holders of 
Intertfopieal lands that need development. Belgium can never be truly 
visualized until the Congo country is put Into the picture. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Luxembourg is a remnant of the old Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
named LucHinbutch (LUttclbutg, “Little Castle”) from the central town 
of the country. A large portion of the tenitory was ceded to Belgium in 
1839 because its language was mostly French and its drainage and con- 
nections were down (he Ourthc to the Mouse and into Belgium. The 
remaining part, mostly German, was made a neutral territory in 1867. Its 
fortress was demolished and it was too small to stand alone as a trade center, 
so it remained a portion of the Gemian Customs Union. The King of Nether- 
lands continued however to be Grand Duke of Luxembourg until 1890, 
when, at his death, a woman succeeded him upon the throne Since this 
little state would not submit to such a ruler, it has thereafter had a separate 
dynasty. After World War 1 Its allegiance to Germany was weak, and it 
voted to enter an economic union widi France. In 1948 it became inde- 
pendent and formed an economic union with Belgium and Netherlands — 
Benelux Customs Union — a geographically well-adjusted alliance. 

Luxembourg occupies n portion of the very maturely dissected Ardennes 
plateau, it.sc!f a peneplain across folded strata. Agriculture and grazing 
xft'fi'izc most Dl'fne’oeaux'iiifi ^iopw.Vie!ftkic<fgclcTa-esitim’s.-maTijpJt/pertry 
lines; tree fruits, wheat, oats, and potatoes arc the chief crops. Quarrying 
and mining also prosper in Luxembourg; limcslonc is cut for building pur- 
poses and burned for agricultural lime; shales arc dug for the manufacture 
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of brick and tile. The Lorraine iron-ore belt lies across the southern por- 
tion. The ore is mined to be manufactured in Luxembourg and to be 
shipped to Liege in large quantities. The mature topography of the north- 
ern part is given over to agriculture. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why not, in the general interest of Europe, unite Belgium and the 
Netherlands into one nation? Why not divide Belgium into two states o 
language and occupational Imes? 

2. Discuss the geographic reasons for the present alliance of Luxembo g 
with Belgium. Why should l.u»embourg not become aligned with German" 

3. ^Vha{ are some of the proWems that the Congo offer* to Belgian admin- 
istrators? to manufacturers? to the medical scientist? 

4. Belgium has been a “bone of contention" among the nations for centurie 

Which has been more important in this contest, Belgium's position or ' 
resources? Why? , 

5. What possibiltties are there of the shifting irt importance of some 

the cities of Belgium? Discuss. , 

6. Explain the difference in industrial development between Belgium a*’ 
the Netherlands. 

7. Compare this buffer slate with others of which you may know. 

8. What would you say is the stake of Belgium in world pea«? Why" 
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CHAPTER t7 


The Netherlands 

Where broad ocean lean* afrainit the laad. 

— OtivtK CnLiKMirti 


INTRODUCTION 

Several items concerning thk country were presented in the 
paragraphs of the chapter dealing with Belgium (i/.v.). It is a transitiona 
area not only between Germany and Belgium, and Germany and Ungun - 
but also between land and sea. for it b «ty near sea level, and consists 
essentially ol unconsolidated clays and sands, delta material of the Rhuw- 
Meuse, and Scheldt risers. Much o( the materbi has been reworked by 
sea Into beaches and bars; some has been rclaid in lagoons or in 131** 
on the delta surface. 

Surface. Almost two fifths (38 per cent) of the surface would be inufr 
dated if dike and dune were removed and the sea thus admitted The only 
sections of the whole country that are not ominously neat sea le'cl at* 
pans of Limburg, Geldertand, Overyssel, and Drentc, eastern ptovinc^ 
where hills occur and where the extreme height of 1.05? feet u reached 
near Vaals in the (anhest comer of Limburg, a couple of miles 1^°"’ 
Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). Germany, This is a portion of the Ardenn« 
as they feather out on leaving Belgium. No other hills in the Netherlands 
exceed 300 feet, and the pbins descend very gently from these rare an 
trifling heights westward and northward to some 20 feet below sea !«'■*'• 
then rise again in the dunes and dikes along the coast Slopes are com- 
monly much less than one foot in a mile. 

Shorelines. The coasts of Belgium and the Netherlands may be differ®’’' 
tbted from each other as “entire” and ‘'broken ” In the btter countr) a" 
the northern part from the German frontier to the Tcxel Gat is a senes 
of alternating sand blands and inlets, with a continuous shallow lagoon be- 
tween the islands and the mainbnd. This profoundly broken condition is 
the result of thirteenth-century storms and crustal disturbances which rup- 
tured a rather continuous sandbar and depressed some areas below the sea 
The Frisians, who occupied these sandbars, became seriously isolated b) 
the changes of that period, hence their purity of race and speech Behind 
the several islands there are extensive mud-flats, the Wadden, which are 
364 
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land at low tide and water at high. Between the islands the tides sweep out 
and in with customary regularity, dragging sediments, and bundiDg deltas 
both outside and inside each inlet where the current slackens once it has 
gone through the gate between the hlands. The Dollart was formed by an 
inundation of the Ems in 1277. Lauwers Zee, some 20 miles west, is said 



Cenolt (doth ond rlv«ri (wtid of NolSorloodi. Tlio notfonol boundary li rhown by 
dath-dal tloo, loVat 4f4 In bl«cb} Ibo mo b lUp^od. tAdo^rod from CutcK ^avornmoat mopi) 


to date from the ninth century, while the Biesbosch, a ma2e of islands and 
clunnels along the Rhine fSVoal in the Netftetlandsl and the Meuse near 
Dortrecht, dates from a submergence or scOling-down of a small area in 
1421. Some of diese catastrophes are ascribed to neglect of the man-made 
embankments in times of internal political strife, but doubtless the com- 
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pacting of scdimenls and decay of buried wgclaiion are largely responsible. 
Another factor is the floating-away of portions of llie peaty soils in times 
of high water and strong winds over the lands. 

A stretch of unbroken coast m the Netherlands lies between the Tc-scl 
and the Nieuwc Waterweg, Sure or Lefc, beyond which arc the six or eight 
mouths of the combined Rhine-Scheldl'Meuse livers. These channels ate 
wider in seme eases than before the submergence of 700 years ago. but 
for several centuries sediments have been narrowing and shoaling the 
streams by enlarging the islands and building new ones above sea level. 
Here, then, the coast is broken by river mouths, and northward by tidal 
Inlets. Out these are only temporary unless controlled by man. The rivers 
might break out sometime above Dortrecht and make for the sea by way 
of the Yssel River and Zuider Zee. One distributary of the Ysscl docs just 
that and now leaves the Rijn Neder at Arnhem. The others could thus 
reach sea level in about 22 miles, whereas now they flow from this sug- 
gested break about 75 miles to the sea. Such a change is, of course, a real 
danger to the inhabitants. In 1421. when the Biesbosch was made by de- 
pression of lands, 100,000 people are reported to have been drowned. On 
the other hand, it for a few thousands of years no more settling of the 
lands and no more phenomenal storms occur, and the streams continue as 
at present to bring out waste while man stands aside and lets the work go 
forward, this whole northern shoreline may be smoothed, first by sandbars, 
then by filling behind die bars until the Wadden Zee and the Zuider Zee 
are closed. At the same time the rivers may fill in at their mouths and 
build forward the delta many miles in bnger-Iike projections; or they may 
turn north and help fill the remnants of the Zuider Zee and Yssel 2fec. white 
svaves and currents close the present mouths with sandbars. 

The struggle. One says the surface of the Netherlands is threateningly 
near sc.! level, because the slight changes of level common in such regions 
would affect the whole economy of the country. "In no country in Europe 
has the character of the territory csctciscd so great an influence on the 
inhabitants as In The Netherlands; and, on the other hand, no people has 
so extensively modified the condition of its territory as the Dutch." ‘ In 
Roman times the land seems to have been larger than now. The Zuider 
Zee or South Sea was represented then by a small, fresh lake called Flevo 
(bter Almaro). Records show that in 1170, 1237, 1250, and 1287 the sea 
under the drive of great storms broke through the sandbars and man-made 
barriers, opening gats ("gates”) or channels on the north; again in 1395 
even more extensive breaks were made. A part of the difficulties arose be- 
cause the muds of the delta sank a few f«L "Precarious position” is writ- 
ten across the Netherlands, because submergence may happen again and 
great storms may again sweep in from the AUantic; and because the several 


Cncyclopadla Britannfea (1910). Xlll, S88I. 
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intcrjolning distributaries of these men are continually silling up 
and opening new ones, building sandbars or mud-flats up to sea lac 
cutting away islands formerly built. And man is conlcnding eternally 
these heavy odds. He builds dikes of rock along the water's edge to keep 
out the sea, constructs jetties or groins at right angles to the dike ” 
the onslaught of the waves and to persuade the currents to drop san 
tween jetties and thereby strengthen the defenses. He erects dikes aroun 
areas that arc a little below sea level, then cuts canals through the * 
regular intervals for drainage, and on the dikes makes canals leading to 
sea, into which he pumps the water from the low' canals. Thus ihrou. 



Sh# vlllogfl of WIaTlAg«nin««ry ^•**lop«d o* op* «4 thp r«<«n1ly rpcioi'ppd motl®" 


drainage canals in polders to caoah on dikes, and on into the ocean. fi°w' 
Holland’s lowland seepage. In Ihb way the Dutchman protects what ® 
has, continues the work of redemption, and practises a necessary vigd^nc® 
which has built and strengthened hfa personal character 

Haarlemmer Meet polder (the polder made from Haarlem Sea) ^ 
fine example of this redemptive work. It is an irregular oval of about 6 oy 
12 miles, lying south of Haarlem and southwest of Amsterdam, and 
known as the bulb farm of the Netherlands Its canals ate laid out m ^ 
rectangular pattern, more regular than in many other polders, m some 
which the drainage is by radial dhdics. A dike of stone and earth, with ^ 
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canal and road on top, surrounds the area and separates its problem from 
all others. This high canal has al least font outlets to the sea. One, by the 
Spame through Haarlem, Spamdam, and the Noord Zee Kanaal, one di- 
rectly from the north end of the polder to the Kanaal, one that connects 
with the city canals of Amsterdam and there with the Kanaal, and the 
fourth southward toward Leiden, then seaward. Thus the products to or 
from this polder area can be put on boats and moved between it and any 
of three nearby cities. A great canal, bordered by two roads on a dike, 
e-rtends the length of the polder, communicating with the border canal. 



Hormtlrg (loy en W:»rInB,« Sm p«fd*r. "Whar* lliejr fliSaJ. Ihay ora "O* formiBB." 
Cowrta»y NalKarloadt laformol^on Buraou) 


Several cross canals and many lesser ones on the polder level give instant 
water communication between nearly every farm and the high canal sys- 
tem. Locks and gates hold the water and adjust levch where canals of 
different levels join All the land below sea level, and no small part of that 
at sea level and immediately above, is guarded and cared for in this ju- 
dicious, Intimate way. 

Tlterc is also a contest between the rivers and man. Dikes have been 
built near the streams on each side, resting on the natural levees, but far 
enough away to leave plenty of room for the wrotcr and spring floods. Be- 
tween the dikes (high-water level) and the summer banks (low-water level) 
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are strips overgrown with reeds and brush which coUect the 
scattered by slack, shallow waters on these flats. It would seem that 
dikes would be necessary as the channel fills; and this would be 
the sediments not dredged and carried away. But this, too, |s a part 
program Sands and gravels are continuously dredged lor building iMt 
in plaster and concrete; while muds and sflts are spread on low n 
build them up to safety levels. Dredging also helps to maintain comme 



depths in the streams. Thb whole river composite, channels, banks, 
and reed strips, is above the river clays alon^ide. The rivers have chacg^ 
their courses on the delta since nun came to name features and contend 
his rights, as witness the names Oude Rijn or Old Rhine, Neder R'J'' 
Lower Rhine, each a mere traction of wlut it used to be, also the Nieu"”* 
Maas. Oude Maas, Nieuwe Waterweg, Nieuwe Merwede, Crooken Rhif^ 
(an abandoned channel), and many others that a good detail map woul 
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show. That man has helped in these changes H witnessed by the names of 
his towns, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Monnfckendam, and Spamdara. 

The Dutchman has waged a long battle against both sea and river. In 
recent centuries he is in the ascendency. To remain so he must be directed 
by the wisest students of shoreline and river processes and by engineers con- 
versant with the same, as well as with the strength of materials, critical 
angles, grades, and other engineering data. The Dutch will continue the 
contest for marvy years to come. 

A great project to redeem the Boor of the Zuider Zee for agriculture 
was started in 1920 and was stDl under Way when the Germans in World 
War II destroyed some of the dikes and permitted salt water again to flood 
the sea. That damage has now been repaired. The plan involves recovcimg 
about two thirds of the sea floor or 900 square miles. A dike was built from 
the Island, Wieringen, to the west side of the entrance to the sea, then con- 
tinued eastward from the island to the cast side, thus shutting off the whole 
of the Zuider Zee from the lagoons behind the Friesland islands. Two tidal 
sluice.s were made in the dike so excess water from the Yssel River in 
Yssel Zee would be discharged into the ocean without admitting sea water. 

This dike carries an its top a fine concrete automobile road, a foot-walk, 
and a number of houses. A railroad will also connect Friesland and North 
Holland across the berm or ledge of the dike beside the automobile road. 
The water thus enclosed has an area of about 1,350 square miles and a 
depth up to 20 feet. Some 900 square miles, over a baU-million acres, are to 
be reclaimed and the rest left under water to serve fishing and trade interests, 
which arc well entrenched in the towns of the South Sea. The two 
smaller polders had been completed by April, 1941. When the four are 
occupied as fully as is the rest of the Netherlands, there will be space for 
about a half-million people. The waters left as Yssel Lake will be fresh 
in a few ye.irs, as soon as local drainage Into the lake has time to dilute and 
remove the salt water over the sluices. Then it will have considerable value, 
particularly in dry summers, for irrigation and stock water. Many farmers 
along the present sea have been accustomed to use its brackish water for 
these purposes, to the discomfort of both plants and animab. 

OCCUPATIONS 

Agriculture. Agriculture is at once the chief occupation of the people 
and the basis and incentive for most other home work. During recent cen- 
turies many old, shallow lakes have been filled by natural processes, and 
others impounded, drained, and converted usto possible agricultural bnd; 
but when all is counted whkh in ai^ way has become good land, only 
about t\vo thirds of the 12,500 square miles of the country can be used 
for rural work. In the east from Groningen, south to the river plains, and 
again south and east of the Meuse, ere Aonsaods of acres of high fens, 
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now occupied by heaths and shrubs but once well forested. The soils are 
peaty, or made of clayey till of glac'ial origin. Trees grew on them an . 
when old, were blown down; their rotting log* covered the ground, checrai 
the run-off, until the soil became so sodden that trees could not grow an 
lower vegetation took possession. 

The usual method of redamaiion in these fens consists of several steps, 
first burning off what will bum readily, then planting marsh buckwheat, 
one of the few possible crops which seems to improve the soil and help pay 
expense of further work. At this stage much labor is necessary. Fen colonio 
are established around the best patches of bnd; here the men carry on 
reclamation work and the women do intensive diligent cultivation of ttr 
small patches. Ditches are dug for drainage and transportation; peat is cut, 
dried, and carried away on the canals as ibe first money crop; branch cana 
are cut, and the harvesting of the peat proceeds. Wagon roads are alnn^ 
impossible, and therefore all communication is by the canals; hence 
spread of papulation, villages, stores, and intensive agriculture follows 
waterways. Limestone, clay, and sand form bases for lime-burning, 
making, and glass-blow ing with peat for fuel. Potatoes can be grown as 
land improves, but they are of poor grade and are made into starch w 
syrups. Many communities with flourishing groups of people have th® 
sprung Up in the last century or two in these high fen areas Much remaps 
jcl to be reclaimed. The Pekeb and StadAanaal regions. 15 to 20 mile* 
southeast of Groningen, arc perhaps the most tj-pical developments 
The sand dune areas occupy the west coast from near The Hague norta 
to the Texel. and include considerable, though diminishing, areas in Dteaie, 
Overyssel, Gelderland, and North Brabant. These eastern areas are rei^ 
nants of sand areas, beaches, and fluvio-glacbl deposits, which have n 
been conquered yet by vegetation. They are being planted to selected fore** 
trees, as have been similar areas in the Landes of France, with some su^' 
cess. The coastal dune area varies in width to a maximum of two mi!** 
Nearly everywhere it restrains the sea from drowning North and South n0‘ 
land {“Hollow”- or ”Low”-Iand); but where waves break through, die* 
have been built of stone. The northern section of this area is retreatu'S 
bndward before the waves and wind. Along the eastern side where fr'*f 
wafer seeped, there once grew ranch substantial forest. Unfortunately d"* 
has been mostly cleared; nothing takes its pbee, and so the dunes migraW 
more freely. 

Grassbnds for the 2 million dairy cattle arc found both in the Groning®" 
region and in the low cby polder country where drainage is most 
Fifteen to sixteen inches of drainage permits the grass to grow well, ba' 
root crops and fruits require drainage twice as deep and ihnce as exp*''" 
sive. Although butter and cheese are made m both areas, the tendenc> >* 
for butter to dominate m the more continental Groningen climate and ftr 
cheese to lead in the west where temperatures vary less. 
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The polder areas are a characterisiic type of farmland. Pumps, formerly 
wind-driven, now mostly gasoline-driven, lift the water from the lower 
canals and sumps to the higher dildics, or in dry weather return the water 



tow «n raw and bfd an b*d et cud tullpt In •ndloi llnl> bl«i,»tn In Ihn Nflhirlandl 

p«td»n nier Hanilm. (CMrlnty et Sodnr^ (nr Mnting Holland Irrinr Known Abroad) 



A patdnr n»nd (or po»tum, , hewing thro# lermoroedo and Hioir wlndmlllt. (Courfoty Kothorloiidi 


to the land. Thus the soil, thou^ 3 to 15 feet below sea level, is rendered 
cultivable, but It is often wet, soft, and loose. This type of land reclamation 
and utilization began about 1550. Cattle and the dairy industry flourish on 
many polder areas. If the ground u dry and firm enough, the cattle are 
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altotd to go out and crop their mu grass; but in some pbef „ 


aliossed to go out and crop tnen- mu gm.. ou. c , ci 

dcsuoy mote than thej- «onld eat, and there they ate 
floored yards and ted hay Irom the polders, or L,s cLb 

nidi broad-bouom boots to near as they watt about ™ ^ „ 

extend betneen the fields, and both canals trad “y ,aos! 

fences for cattle. A short length of portable fence set on thv 1= 
the canal completes the pasture fencing- 

Many polder-farmers buUd their quaint houses on the 
v^here the better-dramed soU can be cultivated with a hoe. ^ 
discolored water or are often covered with duckweed, and sorw 
off odors. They cannot have limpid or sparkling dancing waic . 



farming, whether in canle. sheep, bogs, or poultry or strawberries, ve^ 
tables, oats, hay. or tulip bulbs, is by all odds the conunonest tjpe 
Netherlands and must of oecessi^ continue to be so; agriculture must 
linne to be the great industry of the people. ^ 

Nearly one third of the agricultural pr^ucts, many of them 
mamifacturinf, axe exported, including flowers, bulbs, eggs, butter, c 
potato flour, and vegetables. Such export b partly credited to the co ^ 
mate care and attention bestowed upon purity and standardizati^ 
quality. It b possible, also, because of the strong quality of much U 
soil, the favorable posidon of die Netherlands near countries of 
crable purchasing power and hi^ standards of living, and the rJ* 
means of traffic at the dbposal of merchants. 
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Since Uie humic soils and moist dlmate of the Netherlands make a poor 
grain country, the people import large supplies of wheat. They buy fer- 
tilizers and raw fertilizer materials also. 

Fishing. The North Sea and South Sea support many fishermen, and 
thousands of fish are drawn from the 4,800 miles of canal and hundreds 
of miles of rivers. Salt-water fishing is mainly for herring, which are salted 
in the northern towns and sold fresh in the southern cities. Some of the 
inland fisheries use a two-year process of curing the catch, which furnishes 
a choice product for the trade but has its difliculties, inasmuch a.s fish may 
be caught under the stimulus of a high price and sold at one third as much 
two years later. Nearly two thirds of the annual catch is exported. 



foctorlfi maVTftg cryffal gfaii and aarlkanwota at MaatMhkt. (Caartat/ Htlharlandt InfoTmotTaA 
Baraav) 


Manufacturing. With so little mineral wealth and even a meager supply 
of coal the Netherlands has never made the industrial progress of her coal- 
mining neighbors on every side. Abundant clays lead to a very large brick 
industry and almost universal use of bricks for buildings. Potteries make 
some fine jars and blue Delft chinaware. Salt is prepared by the brine 
process in Geldcriand, where salt water is evaporated with peal fuel. The 
leading industries, however, rest on agricultural products. Cheese, butter, 
condensed milk, sugar from a minion tons of beets, and millions of bulbs 
and blossoms move out to foreign luarkeis, as well as fish and the products 
of cotton, linen, and woolen miUs, which use mostly imported fibers. Dia- 
monds from Congo and South Africa were cot and polished in seventy Am- 
sterdam establishmcnLs before World War 11 employing 13,000 skilled work- 
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nen.'* Hio only jeographic rclslions ot ihi! “ ^iSly to 

i„g in the tvol.0 ot the banUng and J=»cl.y " ‘nh n„tch‘t«pta- 

. oommordal centor. and the pooMble laK, connoct.on " 
lion and scukment in Attica. Maling ot hydraulic m^ach 
by the polder pumping requirements, and such machinery is p 


Commerce. A coastal people with difficult agriculture and good 
the Dutch became most logically a sealarmg people Shtp-buUding ^ 
and still is important at Flushing, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, an ^^otor- 
smaller places A country that floats thousands of barges, togs, an rn^ 
boats on its canals, and other thousands of motor- and sail-boats 
inland and border seas, uses 5,000 fishing boats, and maintains a co 
cial fleet operating between its cities and the valuable Repubbe of In o 
in the Far East and with colonies in northern South America must be c ^ 
as a ship-builder, and as commercial. While only 5 per cent of the 
and 9 per cent of the exports arc with former Dutch colonies, the list o i 
exchanged with them is long and characteristic, imports 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, indigo, nibber; exports include machines ana 


>*The industry u returning (o llie NelherluKU. 
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,=rf,ks, and „orfl,Em foods. The bet ihot “ P’" f 

lodooesb, is so densely popninfed e.pb,„s «, pert .he e 

over hnpotU. Trade odier ton eeeolonial B '”!.7 .,,h SHtes is 

ate neighbors, for good geographic reasons. That with the U 

about equal to the colonial commerce. 


The mouth of the great river Rhine with its the 

a place of transshipment between the great internal Ihotoug 
open sea. must of geographic necessity be the site of ""Pf 
would not be in the area of shifting channels but at the ^ 

of the delta. They could not be of equal importance or perm • 
no doubt would shift in relative significance as ease of 
this delta there are four comers. The Hook • in olden times 
Cs Graven hage, -The Count's Hedge"), was formerly at the no^ 
comer, but at the present time the signdicant commercial tovm 
comer is Rotterdam and Its entrance. The Hook. At the souAwes ^ 
Flushing (Flisslngen) is the strategic place and is Doner- 

northeast. Dortrecht. a town but a tenth as large as The Hague or 
dam, has suffered because on shallower waters and. in later yeai*i_ . 
island. The fourth comer b now in Belgium, and the great jts 

of Antwerp occupies the site, where its proaimity to France ados 
importance. 

The Hague (476,300) b one of the capitab, the Queen s ‘ j. 

has been given large international significance, since, by virtue 
tion in a neutral or buffer state, it has become the home of the World 
Rotterdam (617,000) has the advantage of being on the Rhine- 
great highway to the interior of Central Europe, with no locks, bri 
winter ice to interfere with its use. It b the end of the journey for - 
ocean vessels and likewise the end of the journey for thousands of 
on the intricate network of Netherlands canals and for hundreds of 
that ply the d'lstributaries and the river. It b to the Rhine and 
side of the delta what Antwerp b to the Scheldt and the Belgbn 
asmuch as ocean rates are just the same to Amsterdam. Rotterdatn. 
werp, and their neighbors, imports in bulk take the most direct route 
are unloaded at Rotterdam. For thb reason and because large vesse s 
go no farther up the Rhine, more than 65 per cent of the imports at Ro 
dam are coal, grain, and ore. The same considerations do not affect outg 
goods which are not full shiploads The harbor also handles a large quan > 
of transit trade that cantmues on small boats or railroads The po* 

• The Hook oS Holland ts a sand point on the north side of one of Ih® 
mouths. New Waterway. The Hague was al aich a point when founded, but co' 
sandy fiats have been built between The Hague and the modem Hook 
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unsettled political conditions in the Rhine zone no doubt react unfavorably 
on Rhenish (hence Rotterdam) commerce. Germany receives great quanti- 
ties of colonial and other goods through the Netherlands and Rotterdam, 
but prefers to export through ports under its own control. 

Half a dozen ports round the Zuider Zee, at one lime prosperous com- 
mercial centers, have yielded to Amsterdam with its canals and are now 
known as the "Dead Cities of the Zuider Zee." They serve only local needs 
at present, handling butter, cheese, and limber for England and machinery 
and supplies for the agricultural iitdustries in the vicinal polders. 



MwnleTpfl] fioiitlag pr«[«ct tn Kcltvrdam, <cn4olf4f>Q ot apgrtmtnfi In clot* pronlmiry. 

(Covrtnrp N«th«rlon^f InlonBOlion Ivrtou) 


Amsterdam. “To him that hath shall be given" certainly is true of Am- 
sterdam. At first it was just one of many ports around the Zuider Zee, but 
it was made the seat of a royal pabce and of several royal institutions, the 
location of a communal university and of the legislature, and the place 
where the king must be crowned, even though The ffague has the high 
court and the home of the king. Thus Amsterdam was set politically far 
ahead of its Zuider Zee rivals. It was probably on the best natural harbor 
around the Zee; and with its many political, educational, and busbess in- 
terests it drew a large population, wfakb must have many local canals and 
warehouses for its own business. these came manufacturmg, which 
the rivals all lacked; hence Amsterdam (769,144) came mto competition 
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v,ith Rotltrdam and Antneip. Hie Mcrwedc ‘'ff 5 

Rhine (Menvede-Waal) at Gomchem. Mcreased Amsteidama ^ 
bat, nevettheless, larger octsin-going vessels could reach its ri 
could negotiate the Zuider Zee. To overcome this difficul^ ^e T™' 
sailing, the Noith-HoUand Canal was bu'ilt troin Amsterdam . 

Gale. It served the city and stimulated polder trade along the rou ^ 

canal solved the problem it was designed to settle; the former was 
and required so much lime that it offered no advantage to Rhwe • 
and the latter simply extended the lead over the Zuider Zee nv 



came the North Sea Ship Canal with 31 feet of uater directly "cs* 
Amsterdam to the sea. Thfe more than doubled the tonnage of the c . 
Coffee and tobacco in bulk come directly here and stimulate the manu 
ture of both. Though still commercuffy far behind Rotterdam 
chief industrial center and largest city of the Netherlands The canals 3' 
clearly demonstrated that the Zuider Zee can now be impoldered "ith 1" 
commercial loss 

Amsterdam* was a Hanse town and carries yet a hundred marks 
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that ancient glory. On a wide river mouth, it has six or seven 

parallel canah concentric around the Omlcr Dock, ^ ^ , ting the 

Lsincss «io„. Thee all are -ha '7“ ^ 

city wall whose space is now taken by a boulevard and 

SoL ten radial canals reach out across the semi-errcolsr ones t ^ 

Beyond all these are 25 to 30 miles mote of c.ly canals ""'"8 ^ side, 

or commercial plants. Along each canal is a street, often one o 

and the streets are lined with mil (three- m five-story) b"™® 

much alike, yet no two just alike. Under n hood from the t p 

Street gable a beam with hook and pulley projects over the strcei. 



hand power (rarely some other form) still lifts bales and boxes of g 
from boats or carts to the proper floor (or storage, sale, or 
While it resembles Hamburg and Venice in the abundance of its 
it has been built in a much more systematic pattern than either In bn = 
an addition to a city like Amsterdam or Rotterdam in this type of oo ^ 
try, an unusual procedure b followed. An addition of 600 to 800 
laid out and given first of all a master canal dug by a floating dredge 
loaded wagons can move on the sands and muds of the addition. 
and connecting canals follow, then barges bring in from Sweden or 
where paving blocks 5" by 6” by 10" in ske, of granite, quartzite, ba 
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and olhat hard tocta. Slag from fuitmccs i> run into mol* 

aiza (or building and paving blacks. The pavement, wuh 

then laid directly on the sand, but there is ^ to 

in these atrccts. With canals and streets made. '>“’>‘‘‘"8 ™“™ , 

arrive. Holes, cellars for houses, arc dog and p.lc, 50 to 60 fee I ^ 

driven do\%n close logcther all round the hole, sawed ofT even o P 

then covered with plants upon which the brick walls arc ai . 

water, and pas mains arc laid through the yards but not m the _ 

the older parts of town multitudes of buildings may be foun 

settled unevenly. All this is m close adjustment to a delta found 

Groningen U a center of more than local importaniw, 
cipally serves the northern provinces. The old city wall has been 
and the large moat and other canals through the city arc ™ n. 

cially. A canal from Lauwers Zee to the Dollart passes through 
and Delftzljl Harbor is its entrance. 


COLONIAL POSSESSIONS AND INDONESIAN REPU®^'^ 

One cannot consider the potilicat. economic, and industrial 
Netherlands and leave out of the picture the Dutch East 
nam of South America. Sumatra, Java, most of Borneo, the Celebe . 
of New Guinea, and scores of smaller 'islands constitute a great 
Island empire. Agriculture is of two sorts: European, producing * ’ 

rubber, tobacco, coffee, tea, and c'inchona for European and Atn 
markets; and native, producing primarily for home use rice, maize. 
arachides (peanuts), coconuts. sago, vegetables, sweet potatoes, soya ' 
native tobacco, agava, and potatoes. In 1928 about one third of the co 
exports came from the native agriculture, and the proportion is 
Mineral wealth is great; petroleum and tin are at present the only 
produced in commcrcbl quantities; the iron ore, coal, gold. sil'Ct- 
ganese, and wolfram must aw>ait development of interna! transput 
harbors, and mines where the minerals occur. 

Tcakwood b at present the leading forest product, though many 
kinds of wood ate found. A well-studied system of forestry is being 
lished which will be a standard of excellence for equatorial forest 
during years to come There arc great possibilities for water power, 
development must await commercial or industrial needs. j^. 

These resources and their initial development suggest the lines of 
ing commerce and the relations of die Republic of Indonesia to die 
land. The Dutch have worked out as progressive and efficient a syst^'^' 
colonial administration as any nation possesses It mcludes a plantation ; 
tem, trade connections, stable government, a health program, commu 
tions including postal, telegraph, wnreless, motor, railroad, water an 
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services, financial and educational minhtries, and a thorough study of crops, 
soils, resources, diseases, and ciimaie of ihe Republic. 

Following several earlier steps the richest and most populous parts of the 
Dutch Fast Indies became on July 1, 1950, the Republic of Indonesia, 
having co-equal status with the Dutch in the Nelherlands-lndonesian Union. 
The three islands, Java, Madura, and Sumatra with an area of 218,365 
square miles and a population of about 55 million people arc included. This 
republic began in 1948 a five-year development program initiated with a 
$100 million purchase from the United States of machinery and other 
equipment. 

QUESTIONS 

1. The Nctherland] has cnionbi possessions Which will probably con- 
tribute more to industrial progress in the Netherlands, the home resources or 
those of the colonics? Discuss. 

2 . NShat docs the setting up of the Republic of Indonesia indicate as to Dutch 
m.snagemcnt of her possessions and Ihe stage of development reached hy 
part of them? 

3. How do you took upon (he reclamation f<u agriculture of the area of 
the Zuider Zee? Note the relative values of (he area for agriculture and for 
aquiculture and commerce. Note the possible loss of Ihe land again to (he 
ica In sueh changes as occurred In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

4. “Agriculture must continue to be the leading occupation of the people,” 
Discuss. 

5. WTiat kinds of engineers and machinery svould one expect to Sod pro- 
duced in Ihe Netherlands? Discuss. 

6. What geographic reasons can be given for Ihe large commerce with 
Jmmcdiaie neighbors? 

7. \\'hat reasons can be given for Ihe development of the windmill in the 
Netherlands? NVhat connections of the country have resulted m imports that 
may check its use? 

8. What is a “Hansc” town? 

9. The Netherlands has lessons to (each America in connection with our 
Mississippi problems. What arc they? 



CHAPTER 18 


Denmark 

But the Erl-King’s Daughter dances still 
When the moonh^i sleeps on the frosted niiu 


Position. The islands and peninsula of Denmark to 25’ 

in a remarkable area, from 50° to 65° north latitu^and 10 of 

east longitude, where sea and land intcnningle, The strate^c 
such a position are apparent. These lands are stepping s on 
many to Scandinavia, always dominating the entrance to th 
are central for fishing. In early times they were perched on tte e i 
eWlUzafion, and in later times they commanded the whole rang 
two Hanseatic seas. From Hanseatic times to 1857 Danes 
right and practice of coUecting lolls from commerce, and 
exercises much control over the Swedish and Russian ‘jp jpjjs 

have maintained continuous possession of Zeabnd for 2,000 yea • 
of the help of the Hanseatic League and certain inheritances from . 
mark really never came into her own full political strength and 
the Leatruc dissolved and Holland, her rival, became vitally invo 

As the size and draft of vesseb has increased, the Little j^gound 

both shallow, have become of less value to commerce and the ^ 

has been used more and more. The Gota Canal across Sweden an ^ 
Canal across the base of tt>e peninsula have weakened the posiuon 
penhagen, for ihc Kiel permits larger vessels to pass than pjilci 

That Denmark has only 40 miles of land frontier as against 1 . 
of water has given reason for navy and coast defense, but the wc 
is so unapproachable that the Danish outlook has consistently bee 
ward, but not far east. 


GEOIOGY 

Geology in Denmark means interesting physiography but limited stra 
graphy and mineral resources. ^ 

Suriec«. The land surface is of very low relief, from zero to 
and consists of pbins or great rolling gbcial features. Drift altnos 
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pletely covers ihe Terliary and Cretaceous rocks and b responsible foi 
most details of topograpby, lakes, bogs, and the soib. In its last retreat 
the ice-front lay north and south throughout almost the entire length of 
the peninsula and left there a terminal moraine with sand and gravel out- 



DonlUi rollrocdt. e«nfn«ih U w*ll by foSrovd,, lo wVich Qff«ri (itrU obitrudlon. 

Tewni or* b*it d«v«l«p»d on Hi* cMtti, but laOna^ iitdlLa Iws er thru* Inland p1ae<> Impartant. 
tAdaplud (refn OenlU) gavtrnmtnf mapt 

svash along the west side. West winds piled the sand in dunes, making the 
“Deserts of Jutland," while the sags in the moraine became bogs and the 
bare rock-strewn moraine tops became heaths, all of which usually have 
been counted as waste lands. The islands, some 500 in number, are simi- 
lar to the mainland. Not only b the land low and level, but the seas are 
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shallow and their floors smooth. U Is but an accident of lime that modem 
man has come when the relative level of land and sea is as it is. Sea once 
covered much of the present land and also recently withdrew from most 
of the sea bottoms aroujid Denmark but returned to its present levels. 
What vastly different economics would have evolved if either past condition 
had prevailed instead of the present one! 

Soils in many parts are good, in some pbces excellent, usually wholly 
of glacial, fluvio-glacial, or recent marine origin. Post-glacial streams have 
done but little to drain or fill bkes, build deltas, can-c valleys, or develop 
alluvial plains. The topography is very young. Soils have been cropped 
for a long time, and until the agricultural revolution they were badly 
impoverished in many pbces. About 76 per cent of the surface .s culti- 
vated, 9 per cent is in woods, 3 per cent is in roads and other non-agncul- 
tural uses, and only a trifle more than 10 per cent can be classed as wholly 
unproductive. Where bogs and lakes arc being drained and sand areas 
planted to pines and beech, the forest and cultivated lands are bemg 


Mineral resources consist of clays and sands for buck, polleiy, glass, 
and concrete construction; chalk, which is burned for lime for both bu Id- 
Ing and agricultural uses; marl, made into cement; a little peat, low-grade 
coal; and the fine building stone and better coal from Bornholm Island, 
which is structurally a part of old Sweden, lu foundations arc ancient 
crystalline granites and sedimenu under the drift. E««"sive ® 

operated in its rocks, and us choice china cby is used in the famous porce- 
lain »ork. ol Copenhatan. A bos-ton om has bean ^ " 

Ihc peninsula in places. DouMccs from the drill are used lor fen^s, lot 
houses, and mote generally for fonndallons. The people have made much 


of their limited mineral resources. 


Although oeeunle in *■= wurme, ummers and c„o,e 

nimets than England, but neilhet extreme merease. “ 

the preponderance ol water. P.e.ipto.«n » ^ 

24 to 26 inches but decreases eastward. A summer longer and a winter 
milder and shorter than in 

of the landscape. 

^ PEOPIS 

NO known record ol ““’iTe-tmt, hreneriS fo 
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that they might cross dry-shod to Sweden, Later invasions of more ad- 
vanced types of civilization tmoght proto-Neolitbic and kitchen-midden 
people. As diey came the Denmark region was lowered, seas were ex- 
panded, lands were restricted, and climate was ameliorated. Implements 
of bom and bone, so easily avaibble from the wealth of wild life, were 
used more freely than almost anywhere else. The refuse heaps do not con- 
tain much from bony fish, but there is abundance of shellfish, more easily 
taken along the water’s edge and in the lakes and streams. It seems prob- 
able that these people continued their development, by further adjustments 
to conditions and by learning frrmi their neighbors fa^er south, until they 
attained the use of bronze, then iron; ultimately they became the Danish 
Section of the Teutonic Nordics. Many other Teutonic immigrants came 
to dwell among them and share their civilization. Oak coffins in Denmark 
preserve clothing, skeletons, and hair belonging to tall, fair, true Teutonic 
types from 3,000 5 «ars ago. Evidently these early people were as thoroughly 
convinced of the utility of good wckrd as are modem men By de Geer's 
chronology the earliest dwellers In Denmark were there 7.000 to 9,000 
years ago and the more sedentaiy klicben-midden builders fi,000 to 7,000 
years ago. There have been but triOiog geologic changes since the latter 
dates. 

The oldest historical source of Dani^ human distributions dates from 
the thirteenth century, and we learn that even then most of the present 
villages were In existence, a fact wbicb testifies to s long previous agri- 
cultural occupadoQ. A survey made in t6${-16S4 shows that at that time 
fully 90 pet cent of the total rural population abode in villages and culti- 
vated the outlying soil in UtUc tracts, scattered much as they were in 
England, Very few farmers lived on dieir farms, except in West Jutland 
where there were no villages at all and every one resided on his own land. 

la the adjustments Che past century, great numbers of (he rural 
viUagers have built on their farms and now live near their work and have 
their stock, manure, seeds, and storage close at hand. This b a much more 
convenient and profitable situation now that secun^ of life and property 
can be assured. 

Four and one-quarter milltoos of people now make their homes ia Den- 
mark. About one fifth live in the capital; about one fourth of them live in 
eighty-five provincial towns and their suburbs, which range in population 
from 81,000 down to about 3,000; the rural villages number 500 i and 
average some 700 penons each, and the actual residents of the farms num- 
ber over 1,500,000. The urban population is increasing, although the 
number who serve agricultural occupations may not be decreasing As will 
be shown, intensive specialization and cooperative marketing have settlerf 
in the villages and towns many whose whole activity is rural. In the census 
of 1921, 1,937,000 people were found to be thus in agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and forestry, with 221,000 more in irafiic and commission businesses. 
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The thorough cleanliness of the people, a necessity for success in dairy- 
ing, their chosen specialization, has given them health and lowered the 
death-rate in forty years from over 17 to 11 per 1,000. At the same time 
the birth-rate has fallen from 30 to 19 so that the excess of births over 
deaths has been rather constant and has ghreo them a steady, though small 
and decreasing, population growth. Stimubted by an invigorating though 
not severe climate and much outdoor work, the Danes have become a 
sturdy, hardy, virile people. 



Norway 

t po,i,io„ to ».» 

loscto „d olhcr limes some two have 

tions have been under one oammiswai . ^ jaijr lu- 

combined. Through the land ^ ,o the other 

aicrenlsm, and liberal daims 96 lo 99 pee eeni of 

Seandmavain Po™'™'- „„™niments are all eoaslila- 

Ihc people in each of die a,, L»e much social Icsislalion 

tional monarchies and v"? commereial Iransaclions, and criml- 

and uniform lam for „„d vshile all are in close 

nal cstradilion. Nalionalism is hisll n cacn. a 
sympalhy ihere b no tendency to federate or nmle. 



satisfactory geographic response to conditions than a tariff on wheat would 
have been. The Dane has found too that moK cattle, milk, and butter can 
be produced on plo'v-land than on pasture. Since I8S8 he has increased his 
cattle from 21 per 100 acres to about 33 m 1945 in spite of the war. a gain 
of over 56 per cent in 57 years. Frofli 1861 to 1929 the number of co«' 
doubfed, the tmik per cow trebled, and the botter-fat per cow quadrupled 
Because of German slaughterings and deportation of stock, statistics have 
been confused since 1940; but recovery is steady and sure Dairy cows 
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and dairying have not yet quite recovered. Normally over 3 million hogs 
and over 28 million fowls arc raised. 

Mixed cereals (barley and oafs) arc grown to feed directly to cattle 
as a fodder. Root-crop acreage has been greatly expanded in order to 
have fresh cattle-feed in winter. For additional food beyond home crops, 
oilcake (cotton-seed, soya, and sunflower) and grains (maize, rye, and 
barley) are imported. Denmark probably raises as much grain under the 
new regime as under the old, and two or three limes as much ot root crops, 
and in addition the country has this enormous augmentation of stock. 



Reclamation of land for ogriculiure is still going on, though none can 
be recovered from the sea as in the Netherlands. Some commercUl fer- 
tilizers arc purejjased ready for use, hut even more are obtained in the 
raw, as bones and phosphate rock, and arc manufactured in the coast 
towns. Grain growing b 80 per cent nMcbanized. 

All this intensive dairying and attendant farming on small (arms has 
necessitated cooperative buying and sefling. sorting, grading, stamping with 
onicjal guarantee of quality and quantity; and the result is the enormous 
export of butter and eggs to Britain, tecon and livestock to Germany, 
and cheese to America, in short, the eslahUshmcnt of a successful social and 
economic system. 
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Forestry. Becch-trees predommstc ia the forest today, having replaced 
the oak of a century ago. The wood is used for tubs and barrels, for 
charcoal and for other purposes that fit into die closely knit dairy economy. 

Manufacturlne. There is Itille in the country that can be manufactured 
except the agricultural and very restricted mineral products. Sltip-building 
has always been important and a natural response to the position and ac- 
tivities of the people. The capital has quite a reputation for the manufacture 
of clocks, watches, scientific and technical instruments to be used in navj- 


tortlfi»d porl on' 
•K« control iMrl 


cHv tho koufmon'o P«rcfc«"r. fc»»on lor c«nl.,rl. 
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gation and in the dairy industries, pbnos. porcelain, leather, chemicals, 
sugar, tobacco, and artistic metal products. The manufacture of dairy 
equipment constitutes a natural leadirtg industry encouraged by keen tech- 
nical skill and a demand for the best. 

CITIES 

Copenhagen (Kaufman’s Hafcn or Merchant's Harbor) (927,404) has 
lono merited its names Its siiuatlorj and connections have inevitably made 
it a trading center. For successful trading and loU-gaihering it must have 
defenses, for which again its position serves admirably. A wall, double on 
the sea side with water-filled moats, and strong fortifications on hills beside 



the city and on islands in front have long lent security to its shipping. Its 
walls on the sea front are still intact, but ihc wall on the land side has been 
demolished and replaced by railroads, parts, and buildings, which stretch 
far out into suburban sections. Sesen thousand commetcia! airplanes came 
annually before World War li; twice as many since Although Copenhagen 
is far to one side of the couDBy, all railroad service builds up to it, as do 
industry, finance, government, and education Thb is a natural result in a 
one-city country. Its niusemrt e rw* in prehistoric remains 

Odense (98.000), b central FOnen. is the most conservative town of 
its size in the country. It has lacked contact with the sea and has been 
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■•back<ountry” in the midst of Danidi land and sea. Now it is on the 
through railroad which goes by hop, skip, and jump from Germany to 
Stockholm, running the length of Juthnd to Frcdericia. then over the ferry 
across the Little Belt, by train aenss Funen, by ferry across the Great 
Beit, by train across Zealand to Copenhagen, and by ferry across the Sound 
to Malmo, finally by rail to Stockholm. This much-broken journey js nec- 
essary in such mixed land and water. Ten railroad Imcs reach out from 
Odense to coast towns on the island, and a ship canal to the "o® 
assures it more generous contacts with the world beyond. (Sec map, p. 387.) 

Aarhus (114,000) is a similar railway jupclion m Jutland, advanta- 
geously placed on a good harbor, where it serves as export an import 
center for rural Jutland. Eighty seaporU have been developed m Den- 
mark mostly at municipal expense. 

THE FAEOE5, GREENIAND, ICELAND 

Gr„„l»d .„d IcEhnd were named, stonly ato 
represent their peographic condition; Greenland, tonph *° 

atLt settlers, nnd Iceland, Ihonsh a land »< '““f 
10 lorbid newcomers. Tlitongh a long hbloy both islands have had affiha- 
lions with Denmark and Norway. Greenbnd supplies many “ ‘'’"P; 

On the west side 11 has large reserves ol c^olite, ««d " 

aluminum Iceland is now independenl, Greenbnd n Danish colony, while 
S„d, No"ay Sweden. Flnbnd, nnd 

arbitration trcalics. Icelandic language. ‘ (..for . oonublion 

unique, as might be eapecled on sneh nn tobled rsb.d 0^ “ W«“nn 

0. over 140.000 d0,000 

hay, poMtoes, and turnips, and rating W nrcessiliet. The 

wool, and sheep lo O'""’"'- “"?/”‘^,KUitcd summils ol nncienl hard 
Faroe the^ca lo afford pasturage for sheep and 

E:“lptLrrfman,Dan»hlbhe,me„.Fishmgeap.u^ 

tons annually. 

QUESnONS 

. . , /.f nmition of Denmark and the British Isles. 

1. Compare the of ^ j between Denmark 

2. What are the essen ual „e there in mineral resources? 

and the Netherlands? Explain, ww 

. • i .Air, Russia’s dcMW » posscss Denmark? 

3. W^at u to the problem ot Russia’s acnuinng control 

4. Would Germany be intercstca in 

of Denmark? Why? ^^^,y? 

5. Could Denmark ^ ^vc invaded the British Isles? 

6. Why should the “problems? ^Vhy? 

7. Would Denmark have mmonty pi 
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seem to record the large and significant use of the sea that the pc^le 
malting. Men were buried in large nooden ships with bones or 
horses, oxen, sheep, pigs, and chickeni. a wide range of domestrt an 
which must have called for a rathcf fixed agriculture. . 

ViVIng age. Vikings first appeared about a-d. ROO and began tha pe 
of conquering, seafaring pirate life so characteristic and natural on sue 
coast as that of Norway. Their fishing and ship-building, commerce, a 
raids continued until the introduction of Christianity about 1050 to I • 
they ravaged all Atlantic coasts and entered the Mediterranean as w 
Dalmatia. Ship-graves continue through the ViVing age, and in some p 
the boats buried arc identical with those built and used in the same ^ 
today. Irish relics establish the fact of trade with Ireland. Persian an “ 
kestan coins and relics In Sweden likewise suggest eastern trade or 
through Norway at this time. Plenty of evidence exists that the Vikings we 
great traders and journeyed far. . 

■ The Norwegian ts thus a direct descendant of Neolithic men. but no d w 
has had many infusions of blood from other early sources. He has 
working, playing, fishing, building, burying, subsisting, devising implf*"*^ 
trading with hb neighbors far and near with increasingly apposite res^ 
to hb poverty-stricken mountains and fiord-indented coasts. In fact, be 
become more closely related to hb surroundings as he has approached 
present status. “Their errands have accorded with the stage of ctvilaa* 
which, century by century, they have attained.” ‘ 


SITUATION 

Norway, for centuries the home of these successive races, and today 
seat of a very progressive nation, U set far to the north, in the same latitu 
as the southern half of Greenland, Alaska, and northern Kamchatka, o 
farther poleward than any inhabited land in the southern hembphere ^ 
enjoys with Sweden much of the holalion of an bland, since for most o 
the year it cannot well be entered by land through its northern continenta 
connections. Its length, 900 miles, would reach from the tip of Greece to 
northern Rumania, from New Orleans to Milwaukee, a length that presents, 
when coupled with its topography and its climate, several difficult problems 
of government, internal communicaUons, and national solidarity. Nearly one 
third of the country b within ibe Arctic Circle, the land of the midnigb 
sun; but because of marine influences on climate it is saved from the mhos 
pliable severity of Baffin Land. It is on no commercial highway but is 
between two “blind-alley” seas. 

1 A P- Brigham, “Fiords of Norway." G<og. Soc , VoL 38 (1906). P ’ 
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CLIMATE 

Although in a latitude of meager insolation because of the low altitude 
of the sun and the great inequality of day and night throughout most of the 
year, the climate of Norway k so iboroughly maiiae that even at Bodd, lati- 
tude above 67® N., the monthly range of temperature is only from 26® F. 
to 56® F. and (he rainfall Is welt distributed through the year with a total of 
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30 to 35 inches. Winter snows lead to the expert use of ski and long snow- 
shoes. Altitude bterposes severe climatic biniers between Norway and 
Sweden. While many summer days are beautHuI, even in summer the clouds 
hang over the land and fill the fiords or scatter misty rain for days at a 
time; and the short winter days, when there u day at all, have sunshine at 
very low angles for only a few boors if clouds do not intervene. "Tliis 
gloominess is refiected more or less in music, poetry, and the spirit of the 
people. 

Temperatures are so softened by the sea influence that even at Lofoten 
the winter temperature is 40* F. warmer than the average for its latitude, 
and no Atlantic harbor even to Cape North t$ ever frozen. Isotherms and 
isohyets run parallel with the coast Grazing is possible along the coast all 
winter long, but so influential is relief in determining the temperature that 
winters on the plateau are very severe, and summer nights are always coo! 
Scores of ice caps lie on the plateau from south of Bergen to north of 
Tromso, and the largest glaciers in Europe arc here, JostedaJsbrae, 580 
square miles, and Svartisen, 400 square miles. 

Precipitation becomes very scanty on the high areas, but low evaporation 
greatly aids agriculture and forests. Forest trees over many hilb are stunted 
and trade very unsyTnmetrical by strong winds, but where they are pro- 
tected in the gorges upstream from the fiords they attain excellent dimen- 
sions for use. Agriculwre never lacks moisture. Hardy grains vvill mature 
near sea level in latitude 70* because of the very long daylight period in 
each summer day. The lack of suoshme up the slopes and the moisture 
always in the air have made necessary many unusual devices for drybg hay. 

GEOLOGIC AND PHYSIOGRAPHIC HISTORY 

Recks ond reck strucTures. In Pre-Cambrian time a great mountain mass 
extended over much of Norway and southward to Scotland and northwest- 
ern Ireland. It ceruinly reached farther out in the Atlantic than the present 
Norwegian shoreline. Its erosion furnished sediments for lands farther east 
Its roots are now sefauts, gneisses and states, intruded by great and small 
masses of excellent granite and other igneous rocks. Through central Nor- 
way from south to north, and reaching die coast at many pbces, there are 
great areas of Paleozoic sedunents, in certam localities much folded and 
faulted. Here and there these rocks are covered « ith glacial drift and recent 
marine, lake, and stream deposits Because of meager mineralization there 
is very little metallic wealth in the whole country, and even the Carbonifer- 
ous rocks are here barren of coaL cnl, and gas. 

Relief end eltitude. Slopes zrr v«y old and gentle in almost all the 
upper parts, whether it be the lof^’ Kioteo Mountains or the tops of the 
low islands ofTte coast; but the lower slt^ies are generally much steeper, 
and some are nearly vertical for thousands of f«i. Rock surfaces are con- 




sistently stripped of soil and rock waste. Streams are generally short, swift, 
powerful, on the west side Icadioj into the fiords or the sea, but longer 
and more nearly parallel in the soudi, where they lead into the Sfcagerrak. 
All are perennial; many hato great fall, and although they are generally of 
small volume they have Important power possibilities. Multitudes of lakes 
and glaciers conserve the water and regutaie its flow. 
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Fiords and shorelines. Streams thtaugb ages long past reduced (he land 
to a plain, probably more than once; then uplift occurred and deep erosion 
followed, making youthful valleys wherever the uplift was sufficient and ice 
cover did not prevent. Islands offshore have few youthful valleys or slopes 
among them, and large upland areas have not yet been rejuvenated. Prob- 
ably several successive ice sheets covered the country. Valley glaciers or 
dependencies from the great sheet) deepened, basined, straightened, and 
trimmed the slopes of many of the young vall^s and produced the magnifi- 
cent fiords. At many places the rock structure directed the streams m their 
work, and the resulting topograjAy directed die ice in its carving. Changes 
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Young valleys, fiords, and glaciers ahnost forbid land travel, so much so 
that the very name fiord comes from a root meaning “to carry." The fiord 
is the great common carrier. These same waters, and the laics and streams, 
together with the thousands of miles of channels among the 150,000 islands 
of the skerry-guard or island fence (frontier), afford one of the finest fish- 
ing-grounds in the world. Lyde » comments on the “teeming waters and 
poverty-stricken hinterland, a nursery at once of seamen and of beggars.” 
Such a land is not the place to develop a patriarchal type but an individual- 
istic, a particularistic type, because every one is on his own, man and wife 
having similar and individual responsibilities, with neighbors far apart. 
Fishing, scattered farming, graaing with its seasonal transhumance and 
soffr-life,® forestry, especially in such topography, arc all occupations which 
set the character in the same direction. Out of this setting has come both 
the reiigious and the polilicat Protestantism of Northern Europe, for most 
Scandinavians base been subject to similar occupational and topographic 
infiuences. Such a land and life must lead also to inequatliics of nealth as 
different as that of a farmer of a tiny patch of land and of a ship-owner and 
master of commerce. 


RESOURCES 

As the British or the people of the eastern United Slates count resources, 
Norway is poor, but even poverty has iu beneficial repercussions on a 
people. 

Soils. Solis arc so meager and patchy that 75 per cent of the country is 
classed as waste, about 22 per cent as forest and less than 4 per cent as 
cultivated. That cultivated portion is divided into 250,000 little farms, 
mostly of 3 to 25 acres each, and probably not one is rectangular, as so 
m.'iny are in America. Vet (he cultivated tind. 4,300 square mites, is in- 
habited by more than one third of the people. 

Forests. About three fourths of the forests arc conifers, and one fourth 
hardwoods — birch, beech, elm. and oak. The conifers are generally found 
high up the slopes and in the interior. Along the Glommen Valley trees are 
cut in winter and pushed into freshet waters in spring to float down to saw- 
mills. All forests near the waters have been sadly depleted In the last cen- 
tury, and the people are just awakening to the necessity lor reforestation 
and care of their forest resources. While much wood for building is im- 
ported, more than one third of the present cut is exported in the form of 
lumber, wood-pulp, and paper, hfcchanical pufp is made in forested areas 
of abundant hydro-elccuic power (brgcly in the south), while chemical 


« L. W. L>de. The Cenfinent q! Fworw ( 1924 ). p. 109. 

” Dairymen who late their callte to bi^ mountain pastures (or two or three months 
in the summer are called satett or taeter*. They live tn soler-huls. milk their cows, and 
bring milk down once a day, to make cheese or boner, 
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pulp is made near Ihe iron pyrite deposits in the Trondhjem region, from 
which sulphite is derived. 

Minerals. Magnetite is mined in open quarries near Kirkenes on Syd 
Varangcr off the Arctic coast, where the ore is crushed and oxidized to 
hematite by means of impotteef coal, separaced magneticaiiy and pressed, 
primarily by ait exhaustion, into briquets for export. Narvik’s never-frozen 
port behind Lofoten Islands exports Swedish iron ore from the Lapland 
fields of Ktruna and Gellivara and maintains an important cod/ish market 
for Norway lisheries. Iron is mined in several oilier places in Norway; 
copper is widely distributed (Lokken, Mcldakn, Roros, Sulitclma), but is 
nowhere important. Norway is credifed with 17 per cent of the world’s 



Insldt o popvf mill, ihowlng fr«m wo^, b»ing poeV^d lor orporl. {Courtoijr 


molybdenum production from mines at Mandal in the extreme southern 
part. Building stones, granite setts or paving blocks, and marble arc quar- 
ried in several places in Ihe ancient rock areas. The limestone areas In the 
mid-west arc worked (or cement rock and (or llic basis of fertilizer and 
other chemical products (calcium nitrates, calcium carbide) by using the 
abundant hydro-electric power, imported coal, and free nitrogen from the 
air. These products are largely for expon to England and France. 

Power. Norway has developed about 1,500,000 horsepower at hydro- 
electric plants and still has six or seven times as much more available. When 
harnessed this will be a great boon to industry and commerce. Engineering 
plans are materializing to sell power to Central Europe. Water power owes 
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its abundance and serviceability lo several considerations: lakes and glaciers 
assist the heavy winter snowfall in conserving water for summer power, and 
long summer days rapidly melt the snow; lakes ate mostly near the coast 
or fiord-heads and have narrow rock outlets specially favorable for dam 
construction and delivery of power to harbor towns; agricultural, fishing, 
forestry, and even mineral resources ate usually so distributed as to be 
available for manufacturing in harbor wwm. 



Powtr k1a1i«n «nd i*, pvnsfocSs, up iS* foteited ilopvt «4 Qilo. (Courtesy Royol Norsvognsn 
(e f erei e rio,, Servfico) 


Scenery. For many years English sportsmen have fished and hunted in 
Norway, but the tourist business is a new development Its season is short, 
but the scenic treasures are so unique and are eisbibited by such kindly and 
thrifty people that one may well predict an increasing number of tourists 
and the growth of winter spom. 

MODERN PEOPLE 

Centers. Three areas stand out conspicuously for their denser population 
A strip along the coast, 300 miles long and atout 20 to 50 miles in width, 
has the third largest town, Trondhjem (57,128), near its center and an 
average population density of about 20 per square mile, whereas all the 
surrounding lands are much more sparsely populated. This is a fishing 
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region and a market for the cod-fisherics of Lofoten Islands. It is also a 
paper- and pulp-making region and contains the northern focus of the 
country. It communicates wlh Oslo through the Glommcn Valley. Decause 
of its remoteness Trondhjem was the last heathen capital and when con- 
verted became the first Christian capital of Norsvay. 
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and is the center of the cured fish industry. It has associated industries in 
barrels, sail, and ice, while Stavanger cans the Norway sardines (sprats) 
and imports tin-plate and olive col Local forest products are used for bar- 
rels and packing boxes. A considerable rural population and many work- 
men in factories using local raw imtcrials help swell the population. 



TK« fldvonetd mfffwra tope^ropHy c«a ISp distance (Caurlaiy Royal Horwegion 

Ififermaflcn 


The third area contains Oslo (427.500), the capital, and Drammen 
(27.100), which serve a rich rural, fishmg. and lumbering population 
Many scattered wood industries and much manufacturing depend on Oslo 
for labor and a market, and continental as well as oceanic connections are 
easy WTiife the area is in just the btitude of barren Point Chidley, north 
Labrador, it Is ihe finest rural part of Norway Oslo has a great unii'ersii> 
with several technical schoob attached, the court, and diplomatic corps: u 
Is in fact the center of the political and social life of the whole country 
Most of (he countf) outside (hese three areas has less than 10 inhabitants 
per square mile, with a most irregular distribution because of subarctic 
climate, relief control, and povett> of resources. The total population is 
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3,164,000 or about 25 per square mile, or 736 per square mile of cultivable 
bnd. This situation is greatly ameliorated by the development of fishing, 
commerce, dairying, and industry. The resources and opportunities are so 
distributed that every town is a waKr>side center, but only 25 per cent of 
all the people five in towns. AM three centers belong to the lower story of 
the country. In Bayard Taylor’s ' words, “there are two Norways, one above 
— a series of detached, irregular masses, bleak, snowy, wind-swept, and 
heather-grown, inhabited by herdsmen and hunters; and one below — a 
ramification of nanow veins of land and water, with fields and forests, 
highways and valleys.” 



A Ispp cradi* and boby !'> natbar. Noln Aa ralndanr-iVin tan> (PubliUitri Phato $ar>Tca) 


Character. Probably Norway has the most homogeneous population on 
the continent, essentially Teutonic Nordics. The only non-Nordics arc 
Lapps. Lapland lies across three coontiies, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, 
but more Lapps are in Norway than in both countries to the east. Lapland 

*Norlhetn Travel (O. P. Putnam^ Spas. New York). 
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is more ethnic then feoeraphic. Lapps are a Finno-Ugrian branch of the 
Mongols and because of their HoLttion here hasc undergone less imermix- 
turc than similar Mongols eTsewhere. They were here in the Slone Age and 
(or hundreds of years have been spreading southward, until recently in- 
creasing in number. Originatly nomadic and engaged in reindeer husbandry, 
they arc becoming settled in fishing and rural industries. Their tendency to 
migrate freely back and forth across the uiternationaf boundaries and their 
tenacity for primithe customs and modes of life ha\c introduced political 
problems. To their credit be h said, they pour into the stream of commerce 
and industry reindeer meat, sVins. and bones, all of which contribute to the 
economic sseffarc of their countries. They' seem to be maVing an rnteresflig 
though unconscious geographic adjustment. Mongoloid, they were and are 
roundheaded; their hair was formerly straight and Wad. their complexion 
dark, but htely they base come to have chestnut curly hair and beards, and 
blue eyes. Superficially they do not look .Mongoloid. .Some 20.000 Lapps 
may be counted as residents of Norway; and in the extreme north, centering 
on Vadso. there arc also 11.000 Finns, who have recently drifted along the 
coast to their new home. 


ACTIVITIES 

Icoding eeeupotiens. Agriculture b the leading industry and engages 
about one half of the people, at least during the farming season; es'cn a 
fourth of the fishermen arc primarily farmers. The tilling of the soil is 
seriously handicapped however by topography and climate, by scanty, diffi- 
cull, stony sofi, and by the penuasise inviiatrort to become seamen Not 
only b agriculture limited, but crops and methods are restricted. Short 
summers preclude many crops, but bay and pasture flouruh The dry mg of 
hay b accomplished by hanging it in handfuls on poles, or on wire frames 
like our ^pesine trellises, or by spreading it over rock surfaces. Three 
times as much land b used for hay as for oats, and fully as much for oats 
as for barley and potatoes, while potatoes cover more land than all the 
lesser crops. Livestock consuls of sheep, dairy cattle, reindeer, and s»mc 
Growth of industrial life and improvement in transportation have increased 
the Norwegian’s comfort; he imports 50 per cent of h'ls grains and flour. 
30 per cent of hb fats and oils, hb cotton for cloth, all his sugar and spices, 
and much of hb fruit. There b not much chance to increase the acreage of 
crops and only a little to be gaJfied'by'.^more intensise cultivation Fox- 
growing has been a profitable diversion and suggests possible lines of ex- 
pansion. More change expected by temporanly shifting farmers to 

industry, forestry, or &hi<>S “ season, or by developing the tourist 

trade, than ljy_ any change in agricultuie. 
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Qosely related to both is the shtp-building for which many fiord harbors 
have been famous for hundreds of years. Tliis industry requires the ifnpor> 
tation of lumber from British Columbia, Although Norway has only a 
comparatively small navy, there a a large and growing merchant marine. 
Norwegian sailors are among the best, and they not only man their own 
vessels but enter the crews of every shipping nation and arc known In every 
important harbor Uie world around. 



A KiMns SmI in a tiarbsr in Ufsttn, os Wond er«up is Ttorti<w*it NnrwB)'. Royni 


Exports and imports. As Norway gradually becomes somewhat indus- 
trial, commerce must grow. Foreign trade is nearly three times as large as 
it was in the I930's and still imports have double the value of exports. 
Exports are based on water power as much as England’s are on coal, with 
this enormous advantage, that use does not deplete the reserves. It seems 
that Norway is making as w be a use of resources, man power, and country 
in general as any people could do. 

Tlic characteristic exports fall into three groups very closely related to 
natural conditions. ( 1 ) Fbh and fish products, based on a natural resource 
Inexhaustible if wisely conserved, on the use of forest products for both 
boats and packing cases, and on the logical training and skill of the people, 
furnish a large item In domestic eonsuraption and about one third of the 
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exports. (2) Forest products (lumber, pulp, paper, and articles made of 
wood and paper), which come bom nes-cr capable o( any crop but 
forests, and which use abundant power, p>Ttte, and cons'enient transporta- 
tion, furnish 39 per cent of the exports. (3) Chemical and metallurgica] 
products based on the abundant water power, air, and limestone resources 
and on ibe laiber meaper ore minerals, make up the third and perhaps 
most promising poup of exports. Khiates and other lUtroRn fertilizers are 
coming into togcr and larger wse and can be easfly shipped away from 
industrial harbor towns. The expense of quanjing and preparing the lime- 
stone to combine with the tutrogeo is the only raw-material expense. In the 
deselopmenl and export of hjdro-efcctric power Norway is not as foolish 
as Britain is when she c.xports coal, or the United States when she exports 



Foc»»ti« Airport iwof Oils. TS»»» b« —o-V u« « a **>• kitli. 

Xoyd S«rvic«) 


on. The export of butter and condensed milfc helps pay for imported foods 
The income from tourist trade wiD help bay food for tourists and keep up 
reads, build the 3.000 miles of automobQe roads and sunflar mileage of 
railretsttw Topography necessitates oairow roads widi many cun-es and 
calls for ten t^Irtad runnels, each over a mile long, two of ihcra nearly siv 
miles long. Atf service reaches most of the towns and moves thousands of 
paMencers annually oscr »ts 93.000 miks of lines 

Her deep harbors, free outlet to the omtb. and peaceful tradiirons induced 
the inrtxsd of the Nazb in 1940. Today she is recos-enog from destnictxm 
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of her merchant and fishing fleet and the almost complete obliteration ot 
northern villages and homesteads. 

CULTURE 

The Norwegian people are in the main a thrifty, frugal, courteous, 
friendly people; in religion tolerant. Literature has shown considerable 
originality and strength; art is mainly in wood and needlework. Architec- 
ture, likewise, is in wood, but stone is used in the cities (brick more rarely 
because of the scarcity of clay and fuel). Education Is provided for all. 
Illiteracy in persons of school age and above is less than 1 per cent. Norway 
has produced several notable explorers, scientisLs, painters, authors, and 
musicuns. 


SPITZBERGEN 

A group of islands, Sphzbergen, 350 to 680 miles norlli of Nonvay, has 
been explored by Norwegians and was framed to the flag by inlcrnationa! 
agreement in 1925 . ft is destined to play an important part in Norway’s 
economic life, for it has large reserves of coal (estimated at 9 billion tons), 
low-grade Iron ore, and gypsum. All these arc items much needed by Nor- 
way. development of coal-mining, principally by /ofcigncrs, has fonc on 
rapidly in the last t^^'0 decades. These bbnds lie within the great fishing 
areas of the Greenland, Norwegian, and Barents seas and furnish an 
excellent base for the fishing industry. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Compare Norway with Italy. Wtut are the contrasts and what the 
similarities? 

2. Why were Norwegians and their relatives the first explorers to reach 
America? What are the reasons for the ephemeral character of their explora- 
tory work? 

3. What is the significance of the expression "Land of the Midnight Sun”? 

4. How short is the daylight duration in Bergen? In Tromsd? How long 
is the longest night at Hammerfesl? 

5. Disregarding effects of clouds and refraction, which places have the 
most actual daylight in the year? the least? Explain. 

fi. What is the difference in the altitude of the noon sun in the parts of 
Norway most separated? How constant through the year is this ditlcrcncc? 

7. Discuss the merits of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark os scenic and 
recreation lands. 
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Part IV 

BALTIC LANDS (TRANSITIONAL CLIMATE) 


GENERAL SURVEY OF BALTIC LANDS 

As outlintd in the ctoplsr on clima.n, Ihc tont^ snclion o( this 

boot deals nilh ihe present connl.ies of the Balt.e lands, -rtn ela.sJleatton 
of countries in terms of the greatest geographic factor, climate. s'P™'" 
Sn-eden from Nonvay, but such 

unity that has csisled longer than the political alSnilies of Ihe Scandinavian 

'°All'lhe countries in this group border the Baltic &a, drain ^mostej- 
clusively into it, flsh and travel on it. reach the “i' ™',‘‘,X“'Se 
its waters than in any other way. possess a eliinale transitional between the 
oceanic climate of the Atlantic coast and the 

and have been completely glaciated. So fat as soils and climate are con 
cerned with products and enterprises, these states again a e 
similar. The Lltic, their common watenwiy, occupies a basin which »n- 
tained a fresh-water lahe in late Plebtocene time and owes its P'rs™ 
to a gradual, gentle warplng-down of a stieant-made surface which allowed 
the s» to spread in a shallow sheet over 160,000 square mdes of teriito^ 
much like its bordering lands. Depths of water rarely eaceed 600 feet. O 
course we should have more lands, more pbins, if this warping had not 
occurred. Would a land area here be worth more than the water area? 



CHAPTER 30 


Sweden 

When the water* were divided from the land 
Sweden was forgotten. 

— ^Naiwe Lore 


EARLY PEOPLES 

The Mr, o( th. tccupolioa of S^den by p,yhtoric 
dCTtlopment Inlo Ihc pr^ent citizenry is nlmosl Identical tvilh that told fnt 
Norsay (o.v.). Neolithic men may have armed a little eatbei, but they 
tveie ol the same sort. Many mote kitchen middens mark shoreline resi- 
dence in Sweden than in Norway. Bronze Ap men occupied Skania Ions 
and well. whUe they were ol less sismiicance in Norway. The Iron A^, 00 , 
BCeitts to have been belter tcptcsenled in Sweden, because there “ “ 
belter opportunity lot huntins. gtazms, and the early types ol apimlture 
here. Bmh bronze and icon tools, weajmns. and 

potted There is no known evidence that any deposits ol metal ores were 
L"kei in Sweden in these stages. Men were fishers, fighters, traders, and 

“”th1^'de5a“ir™ o”:rr and m.nulaet.re^ into 

many tools, pincers, * 

rmb”tr.d»lSs ^e'uT^. no stone shelters and eaves . 
fn m.“yrn“.n7Ld. European eounuies. lor there are no eaves m 
Sweden. 

SITUATION 

. . , m/v (y)o sauare miles more of the Scandinavian 

Sweden peoples abom SO.OOO^re 

^ninsula than does y ^ ^ whose commerce need not run 
Ocean but has one goirf pot., Goton^ 

the Copenhagen gauntlet It dw ^ ^^or^vay, but its people feel the 
short in the south by U I jq ^ell shut away from 

effects of the northerly latitude more 

C d re Sit* ouit on p. 434. Those on pp. 40t. 403, and 
» A province in soulhera Sweden. S««W 
409 in the previous chapter are helpful In 
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sea influences. As in Nontay, so in Sweden, length and narrowness present 
many problems of administration and naiional solidarity, but fortune is 
kinder here than in Norway. Its position has made Sweden the northern 
jumping-off place of Teutonic commerce and has kept it face to face with 
Finns, Estons, and Russians, among whom it has not only a commanding, 
commercial interest but also has had a wholesome political, social, and 
scientific influence. Unlike her peninsula twin, Sweden maintained a pre- 
carious neutrality during both World Wars. 

CttMATE 

Placed behind Norway with reference to the sea and prevailing winds, 
Sweden is sheltered from high winds, moisture, and the ameliorating tem- 
perature influences of the ocean so that winters are severer and summers 



Estpoyt fiSift9 In wintsr Itirough a hole hi 'Jm ke Sion, lonely, bul reHord.ns. (Courteiy 
SweiJiih Tra«el end tntoaoation Serrice Boreou, Inc.) 


warmer than in Norway. Thb protectxxi gives it a range of local climate 
more in keeping with its range of latitude and places stronger limitations on 
activities and crops in high latitudes. West Sweden along the Kattegat has 
marine climate, low jcmpcrature range, and rainfall of 35 inches, while 
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Kalmar in the east has continental climate, larger range of temperature, and 
rainfall of 13 inches. Sweden has more sunshine than Norway and less of 
fog and mist. The Gulf of Bothnia freezes over during many winters and iu 
harbors arc closed many months every year, but the waters of southern 
Sweden are rarely frozen. 


GEOLOGIC AND P H YSIOC R A P H i C HISTORY 

Ancient crystalline roeVs, mostly of Pre-Cambrian age, male up the 
foundations of Sweden; Silurian rocks in the middle, higher, inland portion, 
and frequent patches of later rocks in the south give a little variety. Where 
these older bed-rocks arc covered, the mantle is drift, alluvium, or lake 
deposits of Pleistocene and Recent age'- As the Baltic is approached from 
the mountains of western Sweden, literally hundreds of rcmmmts of the 
older rock show through drift and water deposits like islands in the sea. 
These remnants are larger inland, just as are (he islands landward in the 
skeny-guard or Skiirgard. Alluvium and lake deposits cover many valley 
floors throughout all lower Sweden, half the surface in a coaswl belt twenty 
to fifty miles in width, and many areas out across Gotland and Skanla. 
Before the ice age the ancient rocks had been nearly base-leveled, probably 
more than once, until at least one peneplain with monadnwks was present 
to receive the ice. The surface had been strongly warped, upward in the 
west and downward in the east, with long, medium slopes between. The ice 
covered all Sweden probably more than once, sculptured the big valleys, 
shoved the residual mantle from most of the upland surface and added it to 
lowlands in Sweden and Germany, and during waning stages built inoraines. 
The unequal deposition of drift, a hide warping, and some ice erosion gave 
rke to many depressions, some fiords or fiord-like valleys with no sea bu 
a lake in each, and scores of shallow lakes in the south, Thus hundreds of 
ice-raodified valleys leading down from the mtcrnalional ^ 

partly occupied by long, narrow, deep bkes finrdc- but 

by the sea as those on the Norwegun side have been, would be fiords, but 
slopes toward the Baltic are not so steep nor so 
consequence Sweden has many tunes as much young p fnrp^trv 

drainage as has Norway, much to Ihc advantage o j agri ’ ’ 

and travel. Lakes Wener and Weller have mspned Ihe eonslruc .on ot fte 
great Gen. Canal across Ihe ponmsnia from “ii ol flood 

Islands-Ootland. diand, and many smaU “ . “ , 

snrface, like that ol Ihe adjacent mah^nd. whr* sfh™ 

when the Baldc waters flooded the basin. Gollan an .'land The 
ol the former CGood-land”) sUEgeso. "W ./"Tfacc JS 

moderate elevation P“'-f workeTfet by the seal but the 
land, whose recent sediments had been v- j _ 


greater previous submergence, 


,^jich has not yet been wholly overcome by 
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uplift, bas gwen both mainland and islands an abundance of harbors which 
were adequate until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Many river mouths are navigable a short distance; some are used a hun- 
dred miles inland; some open out into navigable laVes. Sev-eral cities, notably 
Stockholm, have taken advantage of islands in streams or lakes, or of 
narrow phces in streams, to put up a defense for government or commerce. 

RESOURCES 

As a check oa the nahiral resources and the opportunities in Sweden, 
note that its area is quite a little larger than the whole of the British Isles. 
Ireland included, but its population is only one eighth as great It bas no 
city much exceeding a half-million, whereas in the British Isles there are 
seven such, one of which has 30 per cent more people than all Sweden. 
Both countries are fundamentally agriculiurai; but the British Isles have 
vastly more that is not agrarian civiloation than Sweden’s resources can 
ever make possible, unless some wholly new economic hasfe be found. 

Soils. Sweden may be divided into a large oonhem and a small southern 
part The boundary is roughly on the 60"* parallel, turning northward as it 
nears the Baltic. North o( the line there is rebtively more ancient resbtant 
rock, and bouldery, glacial drift hillicr topography, more mineral wealth, 
greater forest area, and mote water power, with a much less favorable ch- 
mate. South of the line there are more bkes and larger ones, much mote of 
plains and recent lake and marine deposits, a more propitious climate, and 
therefore better-matured soils, and caster outlet to seas and other lands 
Lakes may be found in every stage of filling, even to actual workable peal 
fields. Hillside boas are common in the nonh where soils are waterlogged 
None of the soils of Sweden are old residual ones, but all are closely related 
to glaciation, melt-water work, and rleposiiion in waters that invaded the 
land during its temporary lower stands. In many places the soils are rich, 
even ovci-iich, in humus. 

Forests. Swe&n is one of the forest stales of Europe. Forests, esiimated 
at nearly 40 billion cubic feel, cover nearly 55 per cent of the land 
This means that Sweden has more than five times the averaee per capita 
forest acreage of all Europe and more than ten times that of western Europe 
The annual cut bas now come to exceed the growth, and the govr/Timcnt 
responding with regubtions and a system of forestry adapted to the physical 
conditions of the country. The export of lumber ia its various forms of 
partbl or complete manufacture amounts to about one half of the cut 

Zoo recognizes four types of forest region. ( J ) Northern birch forests are 
above the altitude of 1 .500 feet, rising to above 3.000 feet in Dabmc. Lap- 
bnd. (2) The nonhern coniferous re^oo occurs below the birch and covers 
thousands of square mDes in the north Its trees are dominantly pine and 
spruce, with birch, aspen, alder, and niUow. (3) The southern coniferous 
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considerable fall on most sueairu and a meager coal supply, combine to 
make Sweden’s water power important. Three to four million horsepower 
arc available for nine months, and at present about one third of this amount 
is developed in plants much concentrated on the Dal and Gota rivers. 

Scenery ond sport*. Scenery is not as grand as in Norway, but is more 
varied and more available for lingering visits. More inland Jakes, falls, and 
streams encourage fishing, boating, and camping. Much more forest and 
grassland make hunting very attractive. Snow and ice in winter have led the 
Swedes to invent sail-skating, skiing, ice-yachting and tobogganing, while 
the many streams and lakes have made popular such summer water sports 
as rowing, canoeing, sailing, and swimming. Clubs for the various sports are 
well organized. 

Tourists find interesting, attractive, and stimulating not only the scenery 
and climate but the architecture and museums of prehistoric specimens, and 
enjoy the courtesy of the kindly people. A definite effort h now being made 
to capitalize these resources. 

MODERN PEOPLE 

The present inhabitants of Sweden, like these of Norway, are Teutonic 
Nordics, probably (he tallest nationals in Europe, very fair, long-headed, 
long-faced, blue-eyed, lineal descendants of the peoples who have carried 
forward the various stages of culture in the land for some 1 0,000 years; but 
they have been uughf many things by their neighbors, have been invaded, 
and have received new blood repeatedly. These intrusions have been usually 
wholly Teutonic and largely Scandinavian. As in Norway, so in Sweden, 
Lapps of Mongolian strains entered the country thousands of years ago 
from the east along Arctic lands. Finns loo, and a few Russians, have immi- 
grated in later years. Lapps, 7,000 persons in all, are scattered widely b the 
northern states and rarely constitute more than a small percentage of the 
people in any locality, while the Finns have congregated b lumber or 
minbg localities and remab well segregated. 

The distiibution of people is very largely a response to geographic fac- 
tors. Greater altitude and relief and severer climate keep the population 
density very low in the notlbwcsfem third of the country. The Baltic shore- 
Ibe and its bordering plains are so much more attractive, and the lumber 
mills give so much better employment, that the mean density is some ten 
times as great along the coastal strip as ta the higher lands toward Norway 
The whole Kattegat coast seems to have a similar influence. A strip of lands 
some 25 to 30 miles wide along this coast has decidedly higher density of 
population than adjacent bterior lands. Harbor facilities and transportation 
in general, as well as fisheries, are strong factors in the population problem 
Industry with its numerous laborers accompanies adequate transportation, 
and agrbulture not only may be more biensive on the plabs near the sea 
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but must be so to supply food for the larger commercial, industrial, and 
fishing centers. The Bohus Islands north of Gothenburg make excellent 
fishing and naval channels and add to the attractions of this coast. The 
same shoreline influence continues across all the south end of Sweden. 

The whole area south of parallel 60“, because of its Icvclness and better 
climatic combination, carries a population several times denser than even 
the coast strip north of the Dal. A strip across the peninsula, with numerous 



tailing fith ta merVal In tummaiflniff, sf tha vQloga UlvSn. (Covrlaiy Swadlih Troval end 


lakes and water connections and great adaptabdity for transportacion, agri- 
culture, fishing, and industry, supports as dense a popubtion as the Kattegat 
coast strip. Rich forests occur here, and many of the great match factories 
are in this belt. Stone quarrying and cutting follow the crystalline outcrops, 
and their products travel to the cities on the cheap water routes. 

Three areas of densest population surround the three cities. The Stock- 
holm-Uppsala region is the most important. Gothenburg (349,145) north- 
ward is the second, and MalmS (iS9,232) to Helsiogborg the third. Afany 
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factors combine in each place to draw the people into these areas. At first 
defense svas exCremely important. Now peAaps the harbor facilities for trade 
rank first Industries based on local and imported resources gather around 
good harbors, and all the attendants of modem business — bankers, brokers, 
whoiesalers, insurance men, administrators, shippers, and the employees 
of a score of little industries subsidiaiy to the great ones — help to swell the 
number of people in any such center. 



Ifilomotiof* SvrMv, !«.) 

Swedish people, owing to the character of their country, its shorelines, 
and its position, have been more in contact wth German, Danish, and Rus- 
sian people than have Norwegians, a relationship which has contributed 
much to their spirit, culture, and interests. Literature, art, music, and even 
architecture all carry marks inscribed by these contacts 

ACTIVITIES 

Agriculture and forestry arc easily the supreme occupauons Half the 
people Ih'e on farms, and nearly one third get all or a considerable portion 
of their subsistence from the forests and dependent industries. 

Agriculture. In most parts of Sweden the distribution of arable land u so 
patchy that farms are small. Wort: opon them is arduous and largely done 
by hand, so that one man cannot lend a large farm even if one could be 
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had. The trend h generafJy toward jateosire farming. For both these reasons 
holdings are small and for the most part arc ow-ned by the farmer. About 
12 per cent of the country is devoted to tilbge and pasture, a percentage 
sU times too large in the north, bm as much too small in the south. Still, 
agriculture docs not produce nearly enough food for the semi-industrialized 
people. The farm crops comprise, for climatic reasons, only the hardy 
cereals — oats, rye, barley, a little wheal — and quick-growing or resistant 
vegetables — potatoes, root crops for cattle food, and in the far south beets 
for sugar. Many garden vegetables can be grown. Hay occupies more acre- 
age than any three planted crops, because the wet, stony soil and moist 



Drying hay an ra<t> In ngrfharn S«»a«n. Timba'. groilng. and tlllaga ara Intinaltly Inlar* 
Kinglid a<r*r tha eld glaclalad lapogreplir. (Covrtaiy SnxdUh Tmni and Inforinetwn Snrrica 
Bgmag, Inc.) 


climate cause a luxuriant growth every year; but these very factors introduce 
harvesting problems. Hay is cut by hand or smaH one-horse mower, raked 
and hung by handfuls on poles or trellis racks for days to dry. It never 
becomes parched, as hay often becomes in dry continental climates. Electric 
driers for hay are coming into use. These pasture and meadow conditions 
and the pressure of population lead to a growing dairy industry in which 
2,500,000 cattle and 1,700,000 hogs are a normal animal population. Since 
the Stone Age, cattle-rearing has been characteristic. From Uppsala to 
Tralleborg and back to Vener Lake, except ai the Stockholm province, the 
number of cattle is nearly equal to the number of people; a large proportion 
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are dairy cattle. These and the swine use the great bulk of the agricultural 
output for food. 

Forests, The distribution and care of forests is closely related to climatic 
factors, relief, mills, and markets. Some of these items were discussed under 
“Resources, Forests.” Since snow cover remains longer in forests than in the 
open, logs are hauled out on sleds to streams or even to mills. Streams and 
lakes become either a frozen hi^way for the logs on sleds or a waterway 
for the logs in rafts. Snow also prevents, if it stays long, the deep freezing 
of the ground in spite of the cold winter. Fortunately for lumbering opera- 
tions, the forests arc ordinarily very monotonous, lacking variety in species. 
Because the boundary between birch and conifers approximates a contour 
line strips of coniferous growth penetrate far up the valleys between birch 
areas on the divides, and the latter sprawl as fingers among the conifers. 
Government forest reservations (conifers) occupy lower and lower levels 
northward. 

Sweden not only has worked out rather carefully adjusted forest regula- 
tions but has cooperative unions for organizing the cutting, manufacturing, 
and marketing of the timber. 

Manufacturing. Sulphite paper*putp is made in the Falun copper-mining 
region by using the sulphur produced from its J per cent of the world’s 
pyrite output. Mechanical paper-pulp, paper, and paper articles are made 
in hundreds of mills throughout the souAero third of the country and along 
the Baltic coast, where power and transportation are available. 

Electrification c{ rural homes and small bdusuies reaches about 95 per 
cettt, although many mills stand just where they did when they used water 
power direct. Small mills on many power sites grind grains for man and 
slock. Even windmills do some grinding in the plains portions. Rye is thus 
ground for the farmer's rye bread. Beet sugar is made where the beet is 
most easily grown, notably in Skaoia where are more than half the sugar 
factories. This local industry has almost stopped the importation of sugar 

Among industries, textile manufacturing has become the leader Sweden 
has the power, skill, labor, and a considerable market, but must import all 
the cotton used and about half the wool. Cotton factories are concentrated 
primarily in and around Gothenburg, to wbidi the cotton can be shipped, 
while woolen mills arc widely d'lstiibuted because half the raw wool is 
produced in Sweden. Jute and linen are also manufactured in a group of 
mills near Gothenburg, which use mostly imported fibers but supply mostly 
a local market. Tanneries and leather iodustries are profitably and economi- 
cally set in Sweden, but the busmess in the aggregate is small. From the 
household evening or winter work of making tools, furniture, kegs, and 
baskets, practised through many generations in close adjustment to the 
geograpfii'c factors of raw mateiiitk. power, and market, have come marry 
small factories, each making one or more kinds of articles and employing 
a small number (average twenty) of workmen. There are, for example. 
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eleven basket factories, fourteen cork factories, importing sheet cork from 
Portugal, and a number of Ilsh-tub phnts. Quarrying and dressing of stone, 
based on the great wealth and varicly of stone, have made rapid dcvelqv 
ment in recent decades and promise a profitable future. Exports of stone in 
recent years have reached as high as four to five millions of dollars and 
have included several choice granites, porphyries, slates, and marble. 
Earthenware, tile stoves, crockery, chinaware, brhk, and glass, all ceramic 
products, in the oggregate make a large contribution to local consumption 
and a small item of export. More than half the glass plants arc concentrated 
on a granite area in the province of Kronoberg, nhere the quartz from 
weathered granite furnishes a part of the raw materials. 

A glaciated country in the latitude and climate of Sweden may be ex* 
pected to have generous supplies of peat, and Sweden is no exception. It is 
estimated that no country in Europe except Russb has so much peat, and 
the govcmincnt as welt as private enterprise has been experimenting in the 
preparation of it The reserve Is placed at the equivalent in fuel value of 
4 billions of tons of coal. The charcoal industry is today, however, far more 
important than peat preparation. It is estimated that the charcoal output 
reaches SiO million annually. Much of this sum represents savings from 
sawmill and lumbering wastes, but probably three fourths of it represents 
charcoal made from forest wood. Hot only the large supply of forests and 
sawmills and the requirements of the iron-works stimulate this industry, 
but so also does the lack of other fuel. Charcoal steel and electric furnace 
steel are the finest types made, and Sweden is forced to use these methods or 
import coal 

Sweden’s large industries, aside from those using forest products, follow 
the iron- and steel-making. The value of this group of products reaches 
S75 million to $100 million annually and includes machines, implements, 
vehicles, boats, ships, and all high-grade iron and steel goods. The output 
does not nearly meet the local needs, and yet it furnishes a considerable 
item in the country’s exports. 

Chemical industries flourish in Sweden and add more than $10 million 
to the gross income of the ctKintry. Their list of products includes sulphuric 
acid from pyritc. fertilizers (both phosphate and nitrates), chlorates to be 
used on match-heads, explosives, dyes, and paints. 

Electric power generation and dependent industries are most concen- 
trated in the forest and foothill belt of country just north of the lake district 
— Uppsala to northern Kattegat Their distribution continues south along 
the latter coast and north along the Baltic, where wafer power is funda- 
mental in Swedish industrial life. 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 

It is probable that amber, collected along Baltic shores and carried far 
to the southeast, was the first export from Sweden. Perhaps bronze was the 
first Import to help dislodge the primitive culture of the New Stone Age in 
Sweden. Copper ores were discovered at Falun in the thirteenth century, 
and mining is supposed to date from about that time. Copper soon entered 
Swedish export lists, and for 200 years these mines were the largest copper 
mines in Europe and much of their output was sent all over the continent. 

Forest products account for fully 40 per cent of the total exports; north- 
ern ports, such as Sundsvall and Hamosand, ship mainly pulp and timber, 
and southern ports, such as Kalmar and Gothenburg, ship chiefly furniture 
and wooden articles. Britain, Prance, Germany, and Denmark are the 
greatest buyers, since they have long since well-nigh exhausted the timber 
resources of their forest lands. Iron ore b a large item in the export trade; 
85 to 90 per cent of the ISO miUiot) tons mined is sent away to Germany 
and England in exchange for coal, machines, and other manufactures. 

In 1931 total exports and imports were about a half-billion dollars each, 
and 60 per cent larger in 1947-1949. Swedidi harbors received 30,000 
vessels of 16 million tonnage, about half of which were Swedish. There are 
over 10,000 miles of railroads. The Lulea-Narvik line and ail lines south of 
Stockholm are electrified — a fine expression of the utility of w,iter power. 
Fish are used extensively far food and are exported to southern countries. 

Swedish air service, centered on the capital, reaches ail Important towns, 
and both French and British lines connect with Sweden. 

CITIES 

Stockholm (736,600), the capital, and the glory of the country both 
historically and in its setting and architecture, was founded by Birger Jarl 
(or Earl) about A.D. 1250 on a site that had been fortified somewhat before 
his time, though to little purpose. Towns and castles had already occupied 
commercial and strategic places on the inbnd waters of the MMar Sea; but 
no adequate defense guarded its entrance. Two narrow channels, Sorrstrdm 
and So^rstrom, and three blands in midstream form the gateway to the 
whole beautiful cmbaj-mcnl- Stadbolmen (Oty Ishnd), w-hich separates the 
streams, bore the original fortress and carries today the unique, fascinating 
old city. 

To reach the gate by water one may start inward from the Baltic any- 
where among the hundreds of islands of the Swedish Sk^gard, for all ways 
lead to this one gate. Once through it, water routes spread over M5hr Sea 
among islands and peninsulas and up many streams 30 to 75 miles beyond 
the gate to a score of terminals. The crossing at the gale is one of the nar- 
rowest and most advantageous in the whole expanse of the Mdbr system. 






First, defense from pagan raiders across the Baltic, second, commerce with 
all the coming Baltic neighbors, and beauty all the time were the powerful 
geographic factors that put the fortress, castles, church, walls, and draw- 
bridges at the present site of Stockholm. 

Commerce could not fail to grow, until today it has become much more 
significant than defense. Beauty has been enhanced by buildings and made 
available by boat, bus, and tram-car. The seat ol government, royal homes, 
museums, parks, and the long line of accessories to a capital and a com- 
mercial center have contributed to make Stockholm one of the finest of 
European capitals and a city of nearly (hcee-quarler-million happy, busy 
people. 

Because of its location It became one of two (Visby was the greater) 
notable Hansc towns controlled German merchants; and until Gustavus 
Vasa in the sixteenth century broke the power of LUbeck, Sweden was 
allowed no trade beyond the Baltic. This strange restriction limited the 
naturally commercial, industrial ciy of Stockholm, Afterwards commerce 
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expanded over wide limits and industries began to furnish products for 
trade. 

The old town on the largest island consisted of a walled area surrounded 
by two convex walls meeting at the south end and joined at the north end 
by the Palace-Caslle of the builder, thus enclosing an oval 1,000 by 600 
feet. Inside were buildings for the use of soldiers and officers and for busi- 
ness purposes. Outside along the walls were dsier !ang gaian and Vasitr 



ftiddoThoIm Chvreh port, of iKo oM fowo U, wrvod rtroot,. Tko poloco old govorn- 
inftiiT buildings ert to tho loH of tho ckvf^ Tbo pKNro vos token from o building nuar tfi, 
sovtfi end of the bfond. See mop op p. 437 (Courleiy Swedish Trotef ond Infermoiion Serrise 
Bureau, ln«.) 

lang gatan (East and West Lane streets). Then came many narrow streets, 
4 to 10 feet wide, radiating from dies© lanes. Today these streets are occu- 
pied by many business blocks crouxled above by tenements and below by 
stores full of souvenirs and modem wares of a hundred kinds. The small 
island, Riddarholm, to the west, has the old church and palaces of knights 
These old buildings with their qmdnt iron-work and crooks remind one 
strongly of the medieval limes bom wfaid they survive. 
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Because the city is on islands and hills of various heights, streets inter- 
sect on different levels, and railroads curve around or tunnel through hills. 
They must reach the water and must emerge on the uplands to serve their 
clientele. The railroad from the south comes in through a tunnel 1,000 feet 
long, crossing the streams and island on a high trestle. As short cuts from 
one street level to another, men move up and down long straight or spiral 
stairs or ride in out-of-door elevators as in hilly Lisbon. 

Saltsjdn h the name of the salt waters that lead out in many channels to 
the Baltic. On one channel, at Gustafsberg, a fine porcelain works has been 
built; on another the famous water-sports resort, Saltsjbbaden; on another 
a large paper mill and the arsenal and garrison town of Vaxholm; while 
toward the west up Malar Lake are Droltningholm, an exquisite site for the 
royal palace, and Gripsholm, a castle of old, so situated as to guard water- 
ways and contribute to history. 

The beautiful slopes and islands of MSIar are used for summer homes, 
and some of the shores of islands and mainland near the city have been 
developed for harbors, equipped with docks, piers, and warehouses; but 
both pleasure and business may still be greatly extended. 

Visby, at present ruins and roses, on Gotland Island, was perhaps the 
most important trade and defense town during the middle ages and Han- 
seatic days. Gothenburg served in a similar capacity, but being on the main- 
land it has entered into a period of modem prosperity, while Vlsby is 
mainly a relic of former power and glory. 

' QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss the policy o( exporting so much iron ore, considering the 
various geographic factors such as density of population, use of iron, amounl 
of coal and other resources, 

2. Compare the building materials of Sweden and Denmark. 

3. How wide geographic connections did Denmark need to establish, com- 
pared with Sweden, to build its substantial palaces and edifices? 

4. Compare Stockholm with Hamburg or Venice, which like it are cities 
on mingled land and water, waih respect to forms, site for a city, salt- and 
fresh-water problems, uses made of eletnents of the site, and adjustments 
that may yet be made. 

5. At the Chicago Fair in 1893 Sweden surprised many with her attractive. 
elTicicnt loots and machinery for sawmills. Why should Sweden excel in such 
maehincty? 

6. What change in significance of geographic factors may have occurred 
m recent times in the Scandinavian Peninsula (s> to make the people decide 
not to have the same ling? (i> to call forth a larger commerce between the 

, two states? 
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CHAPTER 21 


. Finland 

Silent conifen — black nights shedding. 
Birches slender, white, and Reaming. 

— FotK Sc^a 


PEOPLE AND GOVERNMENT 

Ancient peapie. In Finland one finds Increasing evidence that people 
have emerged from Asia in human waves. The earlier waves brought the 
Lapps from the east into the northern parts of Finland and Scandinavia, 
where they found true Scandioavbns already well established. The Lapps 
dwelt in the interior in winter and near the coast in summer, but they never 
fell under the influence of the intricate coast-line. They subsisted by the 
chase, and, caring for a few dogs and reindeer in a most primitive way, they 
remained in the Stone Age until they traded with more advanced people 
Even to this day very few of them reside by the sea; rather, they wander 
over the interior mingling with the Finns, with whom they frequently inter- 
marry. This intermarriage eliminates the Lapps, for Finnish women will 
rarely marry a Lapp. The men are considered very worthless compared with 
Finnish men or even with Lapp women, who do most of the work. About 
2,000 Lapps now live in Finland in four colonies, one in the far north, 
three near the Arctic Circle. Their distribution in Finland, Sweden, and 
Norway is no doubt partly due to the pressure of later comers, but there 
seems to be little evidence that the sea ever effectively invited them to 
become navigators, explorers, or merchants. 

Recently there have been found in northern Finland and adjacent Norway 
chipped stone imptemenis believed to represent Paleolithic people who lived 
along the water on a moraine now elevated nearly 200 feet above the sea 
Other chipped Dints and hone, and the remains of a sort of dwelling such 
as Lapps now build, are found in several places, for example, on Fisher’s 
Peninsula and farther south near the Norwcgian-Finnish boundary.' Whether 

' Dr. Tanner of the Finnish Geologic Survey dates the older remains 5.000 years 
ago and tfie younger at J,700 years ago. He connects them with elevated shoretioei 
and the geochronologic work done on vatved el»ys He feefs certain that the people 
were the lineal ancestors of present Lapps and followed the ice m from Asia and 
North Russia. 
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when froiei} in winter, as well s$ )n summer. Ail seashores freeze more 
or less in winter, and icc close to (he mainland has same transport value, 
but for ocean travel none. Istands are not avoided but arc well occupied. 
The rural people are drawn to arable land along watensays. This distribu- 
tion in relation to water is remarkably well shown both on village and town 
maps and on rural maps. Forest, swamp, bog. and tundra are almost abso- 
lutely free of towns even in the southern part, while oiTshcirc islands possess 
a number of (owns built in response to the attraction of salt-water fishing. 



Sto^lum et HtflitiiSt, BPninrkOy rWni In ipofH et bnflUint. on play, 

frovnai. and an tkllt and tSofnp. af wall ap at tha OlynipUn. [Courtniy FinnlUs Cantulotn Gannral 
In Naw VofkJ 

The capital Helsingfors (Helsinki) had 359,813 people in 1949. The 
next largest town Is old Turku (Abo) with 99,274; then comes industrial 
Tampere, with about 95,753. Only five others exceed 10,000. These eight 
leave over 3,000.000 people for the small town, village, and farm — really 
a large proportion. 

Government. Situated between different races, the Finns Jong have been 
a bone of contention Their forests have tempted, and their industry and 
independence have disturbed, their nei^bors. In very early days the Finns 
seemed to base lived in little groups with no real solidarity or central gov- 
ernment, until their Swedish neighbors in the tsveffth and thirteenth cen- 
turies began to notice them and make efforts to remove their superstitions 
and savagery by pressing upon them the Christian religion. Coming from 
the west, their Christianity was such as to make it subject to the Reforma- 
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tion and ultimately to LutheranUm instead of to the Eastern Church. For 
almost 200 years Sweden intermittently devoted neighborly attention to 
these Finnish people; and the more they did, the more certainly did expand- 
ing Russia feel the need of Finnish territory and the Finns. In 1 323 a treaty 
between Sweden and Russia set and sealed the boundary between Russia 
and the Swedish province of Finland nearly where it was in 1939, from the 
Gnif of Finland through Lake Ladoga and northward. Its northern exten- 
sion was of little significance. Then for 400 years Sweden contributed 
security, laws, government, the Reformed religion, agriculture, education, 
and a large measure of liberty and self-government. 

As Finland prospered, so much more did Russia covet it and fight for it, 
until in 1809 it was ceded to Russb. but with its constitution, laws, religion, 
and liberties well intact and guaranteed. Finland became a grand duchy of 
Russia. This condition existed with rising waves of nationalism until the 
Czarist regime collapsed in 1917, when Finbnd proclaimed her independ- 
ence, adopted a republican farm of government, and elected a president. 
Since then the state has been making rapid strides in internal improsements 
and external relations. The long years of Swedish tutebge have given Fb- 
lajtd a western outlook not one whit weakened by a century under Russian 
rule. 

Russia’s aggression in and before World War H resulted in treaties that 
deprived Finland of Vibotg and alt she hod of Lake Ladoga with consider- 
able well-devcicped land from the Gulf of Finland as far north as Kuopio. 
Finland also lost a patch of border territory much farther north and all the 
state of Petsamo with the harbor of Petsamo. Ru»sb obtained a base on 
Porkkala Peninsula near Hehinkl. Ten per cent of Finland’s popubiion 
transferred west across the new line. The eastern or Russian boundary fol- 
lows fairly closely the divide between the streams of the Baltic and White 
seas. 


GEOLOGIC AND PHYSIOGRAPHIC HISTORY 

General survey. Finland betonp to that great ancient crystalline rock 
area of which Scandinavb is a part. It was reduced to old age eons ago by 
erosion, was submerged in part several times in Paleozoic time, and was 
given sediments which also have been subsequently much eroded. Then the 
great continental glacier spread over aU. removing mantle rock to neighbor- 
ing states cast and south, and depositing drift over Finland in a manner 
wholly systematic with reference to icc but equally unsystematic with refer- 
ence to streams. Although in myrbds of places the bare rocks show through, 
a mantle of drift covers much more surface; two great concentric festoons 
of marginal deposits sweep across the southern part from Hango to Lahti, 
then eastward and northward, past Saimaa Lake and Vartsiid toward the 
Russian boundary, while scores of radial eskers run from northwest to 
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southeast; clay or sill covets thousands of square miles of low coastal lands, 
and gravels and sands spread along the valleys. The old rocks display a 
grain or structure, but not continuously across the various kinds of material; 
however, glacial erosion and deposition have so thoroughly impressed their 
Dorthwest-to-southeast trend on the country that lakes, islands, marshes, 
peat beds, many streams, forests, grasslands, and even the human distribu* 
lions respond strikingly to it. 

These deposits have so profound^ interfered with the normal Dow of 
waters and have done it so recently that lakes and marshes, rapids and 
waterfalls indicate the extreme youth of the topography and contribute 
infinitely to the charm of the landscape. 

NATURAl REGIONS 

Marginal Plains. Bounded by the sea on one side from Torneo to the 
Russian frontier, and by the SOO-foot contour line from Tomeo River more 
or less parallel with the coast again to the Russian boundary near Lake 
Ladoga, there is a lowland region marked by absence of lakes and by 
ancient hard rocks coveted with clay and sand deposits, some of which are 
recent marine beds, others glacio-lluviai. The crescentic zone has a higher 
percentage of arable land than any other natural region, a greater density 
of population, all the harbor towns and $alt>watcr fisheries, a large propor- 
tion of the best water power, and most of the hardwood timber. It spreads 
out beyond the actual continental shoreline, including the many Islands, 
esvn to the Rocky Xlands wtch many a patch of productive soil. Here 90 
per cent of the Swedes in Finland live in two areas, one along the Boihnian 
shore each side of Vasa, the other extending from Aland Islands to Lovisa.' 
Along the Bothnian portions, this region has the strung-out type of com- 
munity group found along valleys, svhcrcas the Gulf of Finbnd portion has 
the clustered type of habitation found on broader arable lands. The Both- 
nian section b half peat bog, the highest proportion in Finland. 

Central lakes Region. Lying more than half surrounded by the Marginal 
Plains, this region occupies a third of the whole country, b a little higher 
than the plains, and contains a tar^ pre^ioriion of the 40,000 lakes, particu- 
larly those chained together. It b the portbn of Finland most meriting the 
term amphibious. The southern side b limited by the outer festoon of mar- 
ginal glacial deposits, which in turn marks the falls on many streams and 
sharply sets off the storage portions of streams from the Bowing, power-' 
producing parts. In ihb region roads must bend around hill areas and avoid 
marsh and lake, or must climb up over the htlb. Because of the patchy 
dbtributlon of arable lands, bog, timber, and lake, the rural houses are 
scattered, and there arc no cities. Kucqiio (25,000) near the center and 

' Ttiese Sv>etJiNh artat are relict of a Ur(er pre-Finnish S'i'edUh occupatioa of the 
land and are not, lile Greek frinses in the Near ^sl, due to more recent immigrations. 
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Tammcrtors (Tampere) near the southwest marfiin are the only towns of 
note. Kuopio k in the richest inland scenic area of Finland and has a match 
factory and a flour mill, more because it hai the raw jnatcrhh than because 
o! power. Water power is very limited in the Central Lakes Region. 

In this region as well as in the plains, the railroads use wood for power 
fuel, necessitating enormous woodpiles at the stations. Wood is piled in 



long cords, seven or nine cords side by side, with a few inches of space 
between to ensure thorough drying; and with the middle cord highest a roof 
o! sticks is put over the whole pile to keep it dry. In much of the wooded 
land, the fences are made by placing two posts side by side a few inches 
apart every 6 to S feet along the line, ihen laying small trees well limbed 
out and slanting between the pairs of posts, big end down. This makes a 
formidable barrier, solid and as durable as birch or pine poles. 
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Upland Region. Finland is nowhere high except in the extreme northwest 
arm. Occasional hills reach 2,000 feel, and along the Korwegi'an border 
several areas exceed 3,500 feet. The Upland Region as a whole presents a 
very old, grandly rolling surface, rising towards the divide in the mid-eastem 
boundary, and even higher northwestward, entirely across the country to the 
tip of the northwestern arm. Probably more than 50 per cent of these up- 
lands have an altitude between 650 and 1,000 feet and a local relief of less 
than 200 feet, with slopes of less than 1® (25 to 100 feet per mile). Many 
lakes adorn the topography, excq)t in the hi^cr parts where the surface is 
divided between moor, peat, and marsh. Cultivable land is limited to 5 per 
cent, and that is near the streams or lakes. Much of the swamp land canies 
pine or spruce forest, and the drier areas birch. Although some of it o 
pastured, as a whole it looks banen and unfruitful. 



• in« ayio-pmt thaiine¥> ana loi 

rail end food Sfio<kad oot> In Iho distoaco. (AviKor'i pKolo^reph) 


Since 50 to 80 per cent of the land is forested, forest products are th® 
chief values. Neatly all houses in this and the Central Lakes Region are of 
wood. So great is the fire hazard that at every house a big wooden ladder 
leans against the wall and two or more buckets of water sit at its foot The 
severity of winter calls for double windows, which would be covered with 
frost if the air between them were not kept dry. Moss, cotton, and even cup' 
of sulphuric acid or of calcium chkmde are placed between the sashes to 
absorb the moisture. 

The Upland descends toward the Arctic and becomes a little more hili)- 
with more real waste land, less timber, and many lakes, of which Inan is 
the largest Pasvik Creek has a deep valley, cut through a high-level delta 
with some interesting productive pUms. Pasvik River after leaving loan 
Lake leads through three narrow lakes with beautiful falls between, die 
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boats uhich traverse the lakes are talttn from the water on a truck which 
rolls on a railroad over the land between the lakes so as to avoid the faUs. 
This stream leads down to tidewater at Boris Gleb (Koltta Kongiis) and to 
Kirkcnes in Nonvay. This Upland Region is so far north that very moderate 
hilts reach above the timber line; conifers disappear first as one ascends the 
slope, and the deciduous trees become very scrubby and dejected in appear* 
ancc. The summit height of 1,300 feet on the auto road, from Rovanicmi 
northward, is in the zone of timberless heath and marsh. 



In N*w Vorli) 


Gulf of Bothnia. This region, as loi^ as any of the three land regions, 
is obviously not a drowned valley but a stream-carved land warped down 
until the sea covers it. The floor of the Gulf is as truiy a peneplain as any 
of the land about it. Floor slopes are remarkably gentle. The water attains 
a depth of 700 feet west of the Aland Islands and again near the Swedish 
side 170 miles farther north, but generally it is less than 300 feet deep. 
Since continuously fed by fresh-water streams, snow, and rain, and con- 
nected with the ocean by only the Belts and ^und of Denmark, all shallow 
and narrow, the waters of the Gulf vary in saltiness from about one tenth 
that of sea water in the north to one fifth In the south. Because of inflow of 
heavy, salty sea water below and outflow of fresher waters at the surface, 
the bottom is more salty than the surface. Its total safmi'ty is, however, so 
slight that marine fish do not flock to Its waters, and fishing is limited to a 
number of brackish-water forms and to salmon that go up the streams to 
spawn. 
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Because the waters are so fresh, they freeze easily. In a normal winter all 
harbors arc closed by fast ice, frozen to Ibe lands and docks, and the north- 
ern basin is completely frozen over. The' southern basin is open in the 
central part in mild winters, but is closed \nlh drift and pack ice in severe 
winters. All this has disastrous results on commerce and fishing. 

Tides arc feeble at the entrance of Bothnb, but high and low svater, partly 
' due to tides, partly to winds and rate of inflow, differ in the far northern 
part by about 10 feet, Currents of the surfleial circulation flow into the gulf 
on the east side and out on the west These, with the differences in level, 
keep the waters in good condition. The narrow Gulf of Finland shares all 
these conditions of salinity, freezing, currents, and change of level and is 
more like the northern than the southern basin. Thus, although the Gulf of 
Bothnia has excellent harbors at frequent intervals and free communication 
with the ocean, its entry into commerce is much restricted. 

VALUE OP SITUATION 

Some advantages and many disadvantages attach to the situation of Fin- 
land. Lying between two very different races and nations, it has been influ- 
enced by both and marks a transitional zone; but its different racial origin 
has minimized the impressions, and the waters west, versus laod frontier 
east, have given Finland a western outlook, involving social, political, 
religious, and even Intellectual characteristics. 

This land has the distinction of bolding (he most poleward nation of the 
earth, although the domains of several others reach a few degrees nearer 
the pole than Finland. Of no other can it be said that the polar circle cuts 
it nearly in halves. Nor does any other land find its cquatorward boundary 
so far from the equator. Finland lies between 60® and 70® north, beginning 
at the latitude of northernmost Labrador and continuing well into the lati- 
tude of Daflin Land. Though in high latitude, the climate is tempered by the 
ocean, but marine influences are minimized by the great &andinavian 
barrier. Finland is so low that even with these barriers to marine influences 
its average temperature is 10° above normal for this latitude. Ice-breakers 
arc able to keep southwestern ports open most of the winters. Inland waters 
freeze and furnish excellent, level, hard highways; even marsh becomes 
easily passable. In a lower latitude, glaciation would not have been so 
severe and agriculture would have fewer encumbrances, but winter sports 
would be less attractive and forests less important. Perhaps isolation b the 
most severe penalty placed by situation, and thb is mollified by generous 
wafer connections. 
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AGRICULTURE 

With about 60 per cent o( the land onrered by forest and more than a 
third covered by marsh, peal bog, tundra, heaths, or moors there is little 
left forcrops; there would be even less were it not for tlie fact that thousands 
of acres arc marsh or bog, with o good stand of forest growing on tliem, a 
part of which is merchantable. Agrlculiure and pasturage occupy each some 
4 to 5 per cent of the land with little chance to extend the acreage. But in 
spite of scanty, poor, glacial soil, an unpropitlous climate, and a short 
growing season which forbids many fruits and crops, agriculture is the chief 
bulwark of the country's economic life and is in its several forms the main 
business of more than half the people. A little wheat is grown in the south. 



Tilt rinnlth thick 4 or 7 Inckoc high. Thit h Iht ihrub thot boon th« golden 

borrr. {Avthor't pboCogroph) 

rj'c as far north as the Arctic Circle, barley and oats even farther north, 
though most patches in many summers are cut green or in the milk and 
dried on trellises for hay. Potatoes, next after lyc the most important item 
in human diet, cannot be planted much before June 1. and are ready to dig 
in early August. They are grown in all latitudes, as abo are turnips, cautb 
flower, onions, and many flowers, but sugar beets are restricted to (he 
southern plains. In warm weather mushrooms can be picked in any Lacitude 
and form an abundant article of food.* Hay and pasture are common. Dairy- 
ing is gaining in importance. Cattle, sheep, hogs, and horses constitute the 
important livestock, with cattle accounting for about half the total. One 

* On th« scvcnircnih of Scpiember I was inviled to o dre^s dinner in Kitkenes, 
Norwsy, on ifie nonhem coa^t. Oor meal coouslcd of Ihree or four win« from France 
and Spam: cartots, cau!ilti>i*«r. ton»if>s peas, potatoes, cranberries, all from local 
fardeni; Russian canned black peas. Trench asparasus lips, coffee, and siipar from 
afar: but Ash. pork, beef, uhipped cream, and cake, all kscal Alt guests spoke English 
though bur two rreseni were burn to it Fmn* and Korwegians numbered nine. 
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hundred thousand reindeer feed in the Uplands. Cooperative societies 
flourish where individuaJ effort is a coastnat slruggJe. 

Wild berries of the heath family are abundant Blueberries and black- 
berries, both much like American Uneberries. are common. A rather insipid 
fruit resembling our cranberry in appearance 15 called a redberry, but the 
pride of the heath is the golden berry, much like a large huckleberry but 
yellow. These fruits are all picked from low shrubs a foot or so in height 
and enter extensively into Finnish diet 

INDUSTRIES 

While more people are engaged in agriculture than in all eke combined, 
forestry and forest products produce the largest income. Finland’s climate 
and soils are better adapted to forest than to an>lhing else, and it has a 
larger percentage of land under forest than any other European counti}’. 



A teg 4rWe <)evi< the K)«i (her. Nele the beea evtfe ef log, chelned end te end. Mt bele* 
(he ReoKeg (e (hem, {Cmetefr nonmh CeoMlofe Ceeeral U< New Terl) 


Manufaetoring enjplo>’s about J 7 per cent of the people, aoc} is largely 
occupied in woodvrorking, textiles and machine making. The great lumber, 
paper, and pulp mills are along the loser border of the htargisal Lottlands 
at the power sites — cutting logs, satnng lumber, makbg furniture, wooden 
utensils, and ships, grinding wood-pulp, and making paper, matches, bob- 
bins, pegs, boxes barrels, and plywoods Sawmills are in these places and 
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Ivalo River in the north; lead, anc, and copper occur in the cr>’sialtine 
rocks of the southwest and copper in more satisfactory quantities near 
Outokumpu, in the southeast. Nickel in large quantities Is known in the 
plateau country near the Arctic circle. Good iron is found in the northwest. 
Pyrite is mined for sulphur to be used in chemical pulp in several scattered 
eastern places. Not one of these metal products b sufliclent for export. Some 
of the copper and nickel mining is now in territory taken over by U.S.S.R. 

COMMERCE 

Imports and exports arc almost equal in value; but because the exports 
arc so bulky and heavy, vessels depart much better laden than Ihcy arrive. 
All coast towns export sawn lumter and lumber products, about 80 per 
cent of all exports; and England receives as much as the Netherlands. Bel* 
glum, and France combined. llcUinki, Abd, and Vasa import foodstuffs, 
machinery, and other finished manufactures but export Htllc. Only 4 to 5 
per cent of the people engage in commerce. 

It is surprising to find such civilization and culture in so high and un* 
promising a latitude, possessed by a race so mcagcrly represented in Europe 
A large part of their success is due to their native ability and perseverance 
They have been favorably situated to receive the stimulus of the West and 
the help o{ the Swedes. Their climate, while severe, is as stimulating as 
their resources arc discouraging. Agriculture cannot produce food sufficient 
(or the people; therefore, manufactures must be developed, but care must be 
taken not to manufacture and sell too rapidly exhaustible resources such as 
forests, but rather to increase the value of materials in manufacture by use 
of the great supply of water power and skilled labor. A larger development 
of industries based on stone and ceramic materials is possible. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Why ii Finland not considered a “buffer state". 

2. Discuss the (act that Finland's temperature is tO* above normal for its 
latitude. Note the causes and effects of Uus. 

3. Finland prints choice books on its own home-made paper. LVhy? English 
is taught to all public-school pupils for seven years. Why? Is there any 
significance in the [alter? W’hy not leach Russian or Swedish? 

4. If Finland, with exactly the same relief and dimensions, stood 1,000 
miles farther east, what difference might this make with the country's water 
power? with its agriculture? 

5. Finland buys coal from Belgium and England, burns clay and marble 
(instead of limestone) , makes thereby millions of bags of cement at the water's 
edge, and sells the cement in the Netherlands and Denmark. Discuss this com- 
merce and industry m the light of nationaf conservation and self-sufficiency. 

6. Finland exports paper-pulp, paper, and lumber. Is this practice self- 
destructive? Why? 
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CHAPTER 22 


Estonia, Latvia, Lithuanio 

Will you wear tny jewels and my yellow amber? — Fou: Sono 
R iga, Ihe window of the Baltic. 

I'm sowing the roc; the mint and lily I am sou mg. — F olk Soso 


fnf roduef ion. In 1 940 these three ethnic units. Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
were incorporated into Russia and made political units in the U S S R. 
without a vote or consultation, although it is reported that before their 
Incorporation they requested Russian protection from the Cerman-Nazi 
armies occupying their lands, a threat long abated. Their position in the 
Soviet Union is not recognized by the United States or by a number of other 
nations. Here they will be discussed in a chapter before the U.S.S.R. is 
taken up. 

The recks. On opposite sides of the Gulf of inland the rocks and geology 
are quite di0ereni; on the north are ancient, hard crysiallmes; on the south. 
Paleozoic stratified sediments, dipping gently souibward so that the oldest 
emerge in the points of the rocky north coast of Estonia and the younger, 
ranging in age from Cambrian to Tertiary, outcrop in more than a dozen 
bells extending east-west across all these countries. So simple are the struc- 
ture and succession that obvtoitsly they have never been much disturbed 
either by folding or by vulcanbm. and therefore little of mineral value has 
ever been put into them, though several of the beds themselves have value. 

Crossing Latvia from Estonia lo Lithuania, one everywhere traverses 
Devonian rocks lying in nearly horizontal layers. These undisturbed sedi- 
mentaty beds are commonly covered with glacial drift and recent alluvium. 

In the simple stratigraphy, limestones, dolomites, gypsum, shales, and 
more limestones overlie the heavy-bedded sandstones and outcrop here and 
there from beneath the drift. Beds of old lakes, filled with clay, marl, and 
sand, furnbh materials for brick, lilc, cement, and mail dressing for sour 
soils. Limestones and sandstones are occasionally quarried for building, 
especially near Riga. 

Permian sandstones overlie the Z>evonian on the Lithuanbn border, 
while in succession in the direction of dip, southward, younger rocks occur, 
laid down through Jurassic, Cretaceous, and early Tertiary time, the beds 
463 
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of the latter underlying fully half of Lithuania. Chalk and sandstones alone 
contribute to the slender mineral resources. 

lee Work. Before the first advance of the great continental glacier, streams 
had reduced the rock topography to old age and nearly to sea level. Two or 
three successive sheets of ice spread across the country; but, because the 
land was nearly level and the ice had spent its erosive power farther west, 
the glacier accomplished very little except to interfere with drainage and 
cover the rocks imperfectly with waste. In the last withdrawal the ice-front 
halted so as to build an end moraine, crescentic round Kovno, Lithuania, 
and just inside the southeast national boundary; the next halt strung a sec* 
ond moraine from near Libau (Liepaja) in Latvia southeast nearly to 
Kovno and then nortlieast to the former moraine; the third pause in the 
recession of the ice was responsible for another crescentic moraine just 
south of the northern Latvian border from Jonikb to BirzaL 



nit ploln end merelne nerlli cf KP'ua. Tti>i «>•« Mpperfi « herte4,r*«d1ng term. (Cegriei/ 
Uthvanren Ctnwiele Cenenil) 

The crescentic moraines marking the margins of two ice lobes, as shown 
on the map of glacial features, divide Latvia into two basins (east and 
west), which can also be recognized in Bslonia The lobe areas arc sepa- 
rated by interlobatc moraine extending from Krustplls to the northwest 
through the South Livonian Heists, or "beautiful Livonian Switzerland,” 
of Latvia. This moraine topography famishes the best-drained agricultural 
land in these states. Ouiwash deposits outside of them and eskers inside 
of them furnish gravels and sands of economic significance, much used for 
road-bed in a land where at limes roads become impassable without such 
cover. The ice ponded streams and caused pro-gfacial lakes, one near the 
Kurisches Haff, another along the Niemen, and four radiating west, north, 
and east from Kovno. Another lake occupied a broad area round the head 
of the Gulf of Riga, and still others were in northeast Estonia. Present lake 
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beds are shown on the map of ^ctal featarcs. Beds of extinct lakes consist 
of rich clays not yet well drained. The uneven deposition of drift is respon- 
sible for many kettles and marshes now filling with rich black soil or peat 
for fuel. In spite of all these disturbing elements, the land is remarkably 
level, too level today for the best agriculture. In future generations when 
drainage has wrought its normal changes, more land will be agriculturally 
available and all will be better drained. 

The interlobate moraine continues nordward into Estonia and marks the 
highest land in the three republics. Deposiiional glacial features are so sie- 
nificanl in the landscape northward across Estonia that this republic can be 
divided into three physiopaphic re^ons oa the basts of the dominant glacial 
features; (1) the EsVer Re^oo to the nonfa and corlhivest; (2) theDrum- 



lin Region from Lake Peipus to ibe Gulf of Pamu (an arm of the Gulf of 
Riga) and south to the Latvian frontier; (3) the Moraine Region in the 
southeast. The highest land h a moraine summit, 1 .060 feet near the south- 
east boundary; very little of the surface is over 500 feet, and almost every 
acre except where marshy b usable for forest, grass, or cultivation 

The Northern or Esker Region is a trifle the largest and includes a mar- 
gin along the Gulf of Finland with very few of the characteristic eslcr 
fonns. Ice deposits are meager in dm margin, and the bed-rock « close m 
the surface. Glacial till covers the rest of the region It is strewn with long- 
narrow gravel ridges, literaQy hundreds of them, more or less radially dis- 
posed as if made beneath two ice lobes, one central in the Lake Peipus 
basin and one near the west coast, the Gulf of Riga lobe The large islands 
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tn this gul! mouth, Oesel, Dago, and Moon, have the same layers of rock 
and similar drift cover, esken, and general relief. 

The vegetation of the Esker Region is such as tvouid be called in America 
the park type; wooded meadows with scattered forest patches among open 
glades. Farther east, in a strip from the north coast at Loksa to Parnu, there 
is more of forest and moor with less of farmland. Still farther eastward, 



woltr Row. (AdapM f,«ni C. O. Salhc 


farmland is again more abundant and agriculture prevails Possibly the 
underlying rocks help to give expresskra in feeble east-uest ridges, but all 
arc mantled with drift and good soil. The whole eastern half cl this Ester 
Rcgha is vtvll beokea bf aiislciladcs of eskers gfvmg drj' r*dgw for roadi 
and dwellings and providing a wealth of sand and gravel for road surfaces 
and buildmg purposes. 
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No finer djspby of drumlins is knovkn than thc'c in central Btonia. They 
arc broader than iho 5 C of central New York and dominate the landscape 
just as much. They cross the finest agricultural land, and their backs are 



wry systematfcaUy divided into farms for all crops that need good drainage 
on a till soil. River deposition, nuxfified by wind and wave work, has fur- 
nished a broad, level area, aronnd Pamu Bay dotted with dunes of sand on 
the south side. 
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Although the whole of Estonia is agricultoral, this section and the third 
are pTcemlnently so, raising rye, oats, barley, and a little wheat, the first 
and last for bread, the others — with potatoes, turnips, nod beets — for cattle 
and sheep food. Potatoes are eaten and also made into starch and alcohol. 
Allien winter approaches the root crops are gathered and piled in long 
windrows in trenches, after which they are covered with straw and then 
earth until safe from frost Dairying finds a larger place each year in the 
rich pastures, while butter for export, meat, bacon, and eggs all come from 
the dairy farms, where swine and poultry follow the cattle for food. This 
type of farming puts back on the farms much valuable fertilizer from the 
stables and restores the strength of the land Flax also is grown more each 
year for both the fiber and the linseed oil. When the oil has been pressed 
from the ^ound seed, the oilcake makes excellent stock food. 





The zone of greatest glacial deposition occupies the rest of the country 
and extends the agtkultural region. Some of the most beautiful scenery in 
the land is here, south of Tartu. Lake Worts lies between the Drumlin and 
Moraine areas, and scores of lesser bkes dot the Moraine country. While 
possessing as beautiful a mingling of land and water areas as Finland, this 
region has a decided economic advanta^ because most of the land is 
productive. 

Sireom work. All description suggests the shortness of post-glacial time, 
a fact confirmed by the counted vatves of clay found in successive lake-beds 
strung along through Lithuania and throng Sweden, even to the Nonvegian 
borders. Streams have been unable to carve more than small, youthful 
valleys through till plain and lake-bed and have rarely cut down to bed- 
rock. From a general altitude of 600 to 1,000 feet in Lithuania the topog- 
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raphy gradually descends westward and northward past the moraine loops 
of Latvia and drumlins and cskcrs of Estonia. To the streams and their 
insufficient performance as well as to the glaciers may be credited the for- 
tunes of agricultural effort. Drainage is siBl a youthful net instead of a group 
of more mature dendritic stream systems; yet the waters are hardly sufficimt 
naturally, and certainly not enough under control, to furnish a suitable 
commercial, rural canal system. Neither have the watersvays much power 
value. The Memel in the south and Daugava (Dvina) in the central part are 
building deltas in the Baltic Sea and Gulf of Riga respectively from the 
readily removed loose drift all over the surface of the republics; but surface 
erosion is rarely a conservation problem. The carving of valleys is rather a 
benefit because it promotes better drainage of many marshy or wet areas. 



'T)i« bvfr K«(bef el Tottann. Eiienle. (Cevrtet/ AKlteld) 


Shorelines and harbors. Headbnds along the north coast are rocky. 
usually defended by limestone, and protect several deep bays such as those 
at Paldiski. Tallinn, Loksa, Kasmu, and Kunda. East of the latter the shore- 
line is straight and usually clillcd, having no good harbors The Narva 
(Narova) River, flowing from Lake Peipus but receiving seseral trihutarie' 
and working with the Luga in Russia, has built a della into the gulf The 
Rosson, a dutributary. connects Luga and Narva across the mutual delta 
At the mouth of the Narva a harbor is being developed to serve the indu'- 
Ubl town of Narva (24,200), situated at the great falls which arc able to 
furnish power enough for nearly all local industry. 
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The we^t coast, including the shores o{ die islands, is generally low, 
sandy, and marshy, with shallow waters. Haapsatu occupies a rocky point 
on a bay of the same name. From that town there is considerable trade with 
the islands, which involves the collection of their dairy products for export. 
The commodious Famu Bay fe too shallow for the largest boats, but the 
mouth of the river is used by many lesser ones. Several excellent bathing 
beaches have been developed between Tallinn and Famu. Although Peipus 
Lake, about 100 feci above sea level, is an excellent reservoir for Narva 
power plants and a fine source of fish, its shores have gentle slopes and its 
harbors are suitable only for smalt boa^. 

Tallinn (formerly Reval) (146,000), a market town with a harbor ade- 
quate to make it important in Hanseatic days, has been obliged to deepen 
iU wcll-protcctcd harbor, and in winter ice-breakers must ordinarily be 
used; it is a valuable port for Russia and the best in the three republics. 
Became the Gulf of Finland freezes for four months in the winter, boats 
can go into it only a little farther than Tallinn, making the Tallinn-Narva- 
Leningrad railroad doubly important in winter. Daldiski, or Baltic Harbor, 
a little nearer the open Baltic waters, does not freeze in winter; Pamu on 
the west coast is well protected, but much dredging and construction are 
necessary to make it of service. Kunda and Narva serve the north coast; 
Tallinn and Kunda maintain ship-building. Tallinn's business section now 
has a cluster of skyscrapers. 

About half die shoreline of Latvia is along the great Gulf of Riga. Along 
the eastern side of the gulf little dills and gentle slopes, interspersed with 
slightly drowned river mouths, used as small harbors, characterize a rather 
simple, straight coast. Around the head of the gulf the streams, notably the 
Dvina, have brought in much ivaste. easily eroded from the drift plains they 
drain, and have built a delta of sandy man>h-!and, iagoons, and sandbars. 
This della forces the city to stand back 6 or 7 miles from the coast in 
a location improved by sandbar islands in midstream. The great sandbar, 
southwest of die Dvina mouth, possesses ihc finest bathing beach on the 
Baltic, one extensively used in summer both by the Letts and by tourists 
from the south. Low, sandy shorelines with bars and lagoons continue along 
the west side of the gulf; therefore, no towns of any significance occur 
beyond the famous Riga beach. Windau occupies the banks of a stream that 
seems to have but little deiu. Libau stands astride a break in a large sand- 
bar, through which a stream enters the sea. Thus Libau has an advantage 
Over Windau, whose harbor b contmually shoaled by river sediments. Both 
arc connected by rail with the interwr and have advantages over Riga in 
severe weather. 

The 60 miles of shoreline granted lo Lithuania b all lowland consbting 
mostly of drift, lake clays, and other non-resbtant materials. The waves and 
north-flowing currents of the Baltic have thrown up a long sandbar, Kurbche 
Kchrung, extending from near Koenigsberg. now Kaliningrad, Russia, to 
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Wcmcl and encJosing a broad bay, Kuriscbe Haff. Such a Jong, slender bar 
is peculiar to ihis part of the Bahtc coast. While but partly in Lithuania 
the Nchrung is commercially connected by steamers and ferries with the 
mainland and hfcmcl. Its sea margin is a ribbon of clean, snow-white, even- 
grained, fine sand, patterned with flexible, intricate wave lines and long 
wind-made rippfcs, backed by myriads of dunes, free at fint and tufted with 
dwarf broom, salsify, and sea-bvender, but farther back fixed and covered 
with pine trees. 

Into the lagoon flows the Niemcn (Afemcl or Rurs) River, the most 
important stream mouthing on the coast from the Dvina (Riga) to the 
Vistula (Danzig). It h rapidly filling the north end of the bay; but the chief 
port b at the open end ol the bay opposite the north end of the bat, where 
silting of harbor is relatively slow. From Mcmel north there is scarcely a 
break in the low, straight shoreline, nor has it any economic value. 



Towns and cities. Besides Tallinn, Estonia has Tartu (Dorpat) (67,000) 
beautifully situated on moraines and along the banks of the Ema, It is a 
commercial center for surrounding rural and forest Interests, supports an 
excellent university, venerable but modem in equipment and methods, and 
because of its position has attraeflve ruins of castle and palaces. 

Riga (393,21 1 ) was a Haase town and still preserves fragments of the 
old wall which guarded a score of tiny blocks surrounded by narrow, 
crooked streets. The old town borders the stream at a suitable bridge site 
Over the old bridge many quaint svhicles, ancient and modem, roll in con- 
tinuous procession, in old Czarist rfays Riga was the greatest timber market 
in the world. The growing city » taking advantage of its many stream 
channels; and docks, basins, and slips are being constructed among well 
planned piers and warehouses. Parks adorn the city in c\ cry direction. It b 
well served by railroads. Its commercial development has been long under 
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way, but will need much more care. In the new Russia it may again become 
a significant lumber market. 

Dvina (43.000), a irifie more than one-tenth as large as Rip, b a sig- 
niftcant commercial center, a railroad junction point, a fortified city, an 
sers’ant to an active rural region. It h so strategic that both Latvia an 
Lithuania have wanted it. At the juncikw of three languages if hu foat 
names, Dvina, Dvinsk, and Daugavpils, and as a relic of German Knights 
occupation, Dunaburg. 



Andfnf Cfrmem AyrA rtnitg ia Jsrfy. WWf Sr^Sr fe/f been for librorr ** 

th« Unnr^cifty of Tocto. (Covrlety O. HaidokS) 

Vilno (Wilno) (200,000), the capital of Lithuania since 1942. was ih® 
capital in Lithuania’s great days before the country was annexed by Russia 
in 1795. Thb city is a junctkni point for railroads from Leningrad and 
Moscow to Warsaw with Libau connections. It is a market for lumber, 
cattle, flax, and wool, and the seat of an ancient, weU-raodemized uni- 
versi^. 

Kovno (Kaunas) (182,000) has a position commercially strategic at the 
junction of three streams, one flowing north from Grodno, one west from 
Wilno, and one south, which unite and flow to the Baltic coast south of 
Memel. This city must soon become a railroad center as well as a nver 
junction. Kovno is becoming a modem town. Picturesque moraine, covered 
with trees, almost surrounds the ci^, and substantial modern residences are 
constantly rising on these attractive slopes, to which well-built streets are 
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being extended. Few towns could be expected in a land almost exclusively 
rural like Lithuania, but scores of quaint market villages with their little 
churches, planted over all the country, meet the needs of the people as 
religious and barter centers. 

Memel (36,000), at once a seaport and a terminus for canal and rail- 
road, has two approaches to its own rural and its forci^ hinterland. One 
railroad leads north, then east through a break in the moraine across good 
agricultural lands and into Russb; the other leads southeast to Tilsit, thence 
northeast to Dunaburg and to Russia, both thus bidding not only for na- 
tional trade in lumber, skins, flax, eggs, and meat but for much additional 
lumber and forest products from Russb. 



Old, Iranow ilrMl and cfivrdi, Klga. <Cswr<*«y toNlan Canivlar* Gintre!) 

Soils. In general the soils are the products of the weathering of glacial 
drift, cither unmodified or sorted and bid as sands and clays along streams 
or in lake beds. Many of tbc latter are now peat beds and as valuable for 
peat as for soils. Only occasional patches of soil arc developed from the 
exposed rocks below; lienee true residual soils arc rare. Most of the land 
consists of plains; some is rolling enough to have suilicient drainage; much 
of it needs draining; and nearly all needs lime, which is easily prepared 
from the limestone underlying half the drift area. Phosphate rock is scarce 
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and U imported. Gypsum beds unt worled tot soil d^smp^-ae 
stocked dairy farms furnish pood stable manure for the drift fai^ 
Re.oure.s, Estonia has the richest, most abundant and 
v^orked oU shales known. They outcrop at very low angles TOjy 
near the north coast, and are stripped and drift-mined and roast 
oil. tar. and other fuel and chemical products. Limestones and shal« ^ 
worked near-by for cement, and pulwrtzed oS shale is blown mto A 
for fuel, s^hile the ash (shale) falls to advantage into 
Clays and sands are abundant; peat is worked m many places, a 
been a common article of commerce for ages. Phosphorite is quam 
east of Tallinn and made into fcniltzcr but is not sufficient tor hoi^ n« • 
The forests and forest products enter generously into the forei= 



Trees are felled in winter, and the logs and lumber are floated 
on spring floods. The output of dairy products, bacon, and eggs has doubi 
since the independence in 1918. Fish, especially anchovies, are abundan^^ 
No coal or petroleum is known in any part of the three republics, pe 
is common; the oil shales ykld several oil products. The land is too ev 
and has too scanty rainfall to have much water power. Twen^-five thou- 
sand horse power has been developed, mostly at Narva. Windmills are use 
some; but peat, wood, and imported coal are the mainstays for power. ^ 
The real resource is soil and the rural and forest products grown upon i 
About one fourth of the land b forested, and twice as much is cultivate 
Soils are strong and cultivation easy, flius ensuring an annual crop of grass, 
stock foods, flax, oats, rye, bailey, potames, and wheat, in descending or ei 
of importance The greatest acthri^ b agriculture, a close response to topo* 
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graphk and climatic condiiioM. Oops arc grain and vegetables grosm for 
home use and these crops arc being slonly replaced by dairying, a better 
adjustment and a more profitable occupation. 

Industries. Industries arc. in the main, such as test directly on the 
natural resources in agriculture, forestry, and quarrjing and arc increasing. 
Supr beets yield sugar; flax reduces to linen. linseed oil. and oilcake; the 
dairies yield butter; forests yield board lumber, ssood-pulp, and »idel)’ 
known three-ply plywood. Potatoes are converted into alcohol, starch, and 
glucose. From oil shale there are derived oil, tar, and the bases for mafl 
chemical industries, but the chemical industries arc not carried far. 

No great industrial development is probable though there will be an m* 
crease no doubt in the manufacture of foodstufls, glass and other ceramics- 
lumber, and paper-pulp products. As stock-breeding and the dairy indiKtry' 
develop, leather-making and related industries will increase. Industry, as it 
comes, stands on a firmer basis than if it rested on some exhaustible mcneral 
resouiM, for crops and forests art continually rcncwnble, and clays, sands, 
and chalk are inexhaustible. 

Tronsporiation, commerce, imports and exports. Position U the key to 
both the political and the commercial history of the Daltic states, all three 
of which are between Russia and the sea. Three through lines of broad- 
gauge railroad lead from the three ports. Riga, WTndau, and Libau. back 
across the country and bto Russia. The Dvina, navigable for barges and 
small power-boats, has been floating nearly a million tons of goods in recent 
years, one third to one half of which U in transit from Russb. if the Baltin 
States and Russb make the most of ihc true geographic opportunities and 
of their mutual relations, these raDroads, fivers, and harbors arc sufficient 
to maintain prosperous commerce between the Baltic, with its external con- 
nections, and the great continental interior as a fainierbnd. 

Butter, meats, eggs, and flax products go to Germany and Engbud. but 
more to Russb. Lumber, woods, wtood articles, paper, and pulp from the 
forests are of about the same value. Potatoes, potato alcohol, and other 
potato producU, cement, pbin cotton fabrics, hides, and some wool and 
flax goods are shipped ouL Fbx and its products make a valuable money 
crop. A unique product of Memel is amber, a fossil tree-gum found in beach 
sands and worked up into various ornaments for the trade by a well- 
equipped amber factory. 

Roads are easily built and maintained. The 4,400 miles of railroad were 
owned by the stales and now by the U.S.S R. In the north most of them 
now use shale oil for fuel This insuffickiit railroad net is supplemented by 
a much more extensive net of tmproved automobile roads and thousands of 
miics of diff roads. The mers Ema, Narva, Parnu, Dvma, and kfemef are- 
all navigable for small craft and receive larger Baltic vessels at their mouths 
These and many lesser streams, all in youihhtl post-glacbl valleys, transport 
logs and invite fishbg 
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A necessary import is cotton, from which the Narva mills make most of 
the cotton goods needed in the country. Coal, petroleum, and salt arc im- 
ported. Raw wool, fish, and fertaaers arc neeifed to supplement the home 
products, and metals, machinery, leather, and chemicals to meet the failure 
of home industries. At several ports ate iron and steel mills using imported 
coal and iron ores. Other imports arc Hour, grain, sugar, machinery, and 
farm implements, the laiicr stimulated by agrarian reforms and technical 
rural education. 



lltliudR'Mn hirni«/| ar« lond «f drxal* K«t« wcUtwnp at kit. (Courtciy UlKgonkn 

CooigloM Caiwal) 

People. The people arc in three small groups corresponding to their 
nationalities: Estonians (Ests) and Latvians (Letts) long under Russian 
rule, but with western outlook, and Lithuanians for centuries a strong 
nation. At times Lilhuania spread its authority over a belt of land reaching 
from the home base on the Baltic to the Black Sea. At other times it was 
engul/ed by Tolish rulcre «ho extended their power to the Black Sea. Thus 
the Lithuanians dilTcred from Ests and Letts in having had extensive e.xpc- 
ricncc in self-government. Letts and Lithuanians are considered to be of 
Indo-European stock, while Ests arc Rnno-Ugrians in both language and 
lineage. The three languages arc distinct, though those of the Letts and 
Lithuanians ntc related to the south and west European tongues. 

The Ests were CTirislianized from the west and 75 to RO per cent arc 
Lutheran In religion. Because of Russian contacts IS to 20 per cent belong 
to the Orthodox CTiurch. Sixty per cent of the Latvians are Lutheran, in- 
doctrinated by Scandinavian teachers, about 20 per cent Roman Catholic, 
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and 20 per cent Orthodox Church. Because of Poiish contacts Lithuanians 
ate largely Roman Catholic. AH Ifatee states were overrun centuries ago by 
German “missionary'’ barons (Teutonic Knights) , who planted 'm all three 
a feudal system that was fostered by the Russians when they were in the 
ascendancy but opposed by the people when they had their independent 
national life. 

Probably the Estonians are the most distinct of the three and are least 
mixed with unrelated neighbors. Probably Lithuanians are least distinct for 
they have spread over Russians and mingled with Poles and Germans for 
several centuries. 

Future. These three groups of people have had enough of western con- 
tacts through Danes, Swedes, Cennans, and Poles to become troublesome 
subjects of Russia. The people of all three republics are being deported in 
large numbers to the depths of the U.S.S.R. in an effort to scatter them and 
break up their unity. 



Typkol B'«''ar)r ef a Uthwentoii fsrMr^ CTop i ^ i y. IKhvonan ConMl<rt* CtwaO 

As "independent units from 1918 to 1940 the three stales were developing 
industries, such as processing rural products, ceramics, Hood-working. and 
stone-cutting. Their fanners were becoming a land-ov>Tiing group wuh 
mechanized and cooperative farmwotk. Universal and higher education 
were fostered and the western freedoms respected 

Tbe'ir geographical position on the Bait'ic makes them a highway between 
Russia and the western sea ways. Commerce and change of transportauon 
methods at their Baltic ports arc necessary for their modem existence 
Under Soviet control such commerce offers little benefit to the small states, 
but the ports are loo valuable for Russia to give up their ownership or at 
least their use. 
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QUE^ONS 

1. Why are the ethnic boundaries lo sharp bent een Russians and the Letts 
and Lsts? 

2. What are the opportunities for the development of lime, cement, and 
other ceramic industries in the three Baltic states? 

3. Discuss the geographic implications of the statement that cattle-raising 
and dairying are increasing at the expense of plow-land; that forests are 
increasing. Are these changes good conservation? 

4. Compare the relative importance of Latvia and the Kethertands. (The 
latter is only about half as large as Latvia.) 

5. From a geographic point of view, should the Baltic States strive to 
become Industrial? Why? 

6. It Is true that Riga, Tallinn, and Memel were among the great lumber 
markets of the world. Why? Should they be again? 

7. Can you see any particular ddlerence in strength or nationalism. In 
vision or purpose, when you compare Lithuania, which has had a long active 
independence, with Latvia and Catonb, countries which never had very much 
independent experience? Discuss. 

8. \Vhy was amber so notable an element in very early Lithuanian com- 
merce? Why was the trade with ihe Levant and Near East rather than with 
western Europe? 
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CHAPTER 33 


Russia; A General Survey 

The whole purpose of the plan is io make a nation of conscious worken 
out of a nation that was a lump of sodden, driven slaves.— DinuNTY 


Introduction. Outside the United Slates do better place exists than Rus- 
sia in which to study the intenieiion of region with region. Even though 
plains predominate, there are as many types of regions as are possible any- 
where between poiar seas and latitude dO** north. There is tundra desert 
in the north temperate and Arctic zones; continental inferior desert in the 
south central section, some irrigated, some non-irrigable; there are great 
coniferous and deciduous forests with rainfall ample to maintain them In 
their north temperate latitude. These forests spread over plains in the west 
and over much rougher, mature to mountainous lands in the Caucasus 
ana and southward. There are grain and grass lands ot the Ukraine region 
grading into plains loo dry for any fixed grazing in the Caspian Steppe. 
There are temperate and subtropical fruit lands, cotton-growing areas, end 
flax lands. There is a wide range in mineral wealth Including divenlfied 
fuel supplies, and metalliferous and ceramic raw materials. There are sea- 
ports on the Pacific, on the Baltic, and on the Arctic shore in northwestern 
Europe. 

This diversity of conditions and resources plus diversity of race, peoples, 
and language has all been incorporated under one government. The elabo- 
rate five-year economic plans and other movements have done much to 
unite these unlike areas and interests with one great national purpose. 
Forest products from northern and Caucasus forest are shipped to wheat 
lands; dairy products to forest areas and tundras; golden berry preserves to 
general agricultural lands; coal to iron-producing regions, and iron and 
copper to coal regions; petroleum to industrial and residential cities; sugar 
from the beet soils and farms in Ukrauie to aff the rest of the country; and 
the consumer goods from industrial cities to all the republics of the Union. 

Such an exchange of products is an excellent response to the geographic 
situation. The five-year plans have endeavored to plant industries where 
they could flourish, wheat and coMcciive farms where they best produce, 
and highways where they could best serve in the transfer of commodities 
from produemg areis to the consuming populations. It is one of the ele- 
485 
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jncnls of the Soviet strength that this interdependence has been recognized 
and fostered. 

The federated socialist republics of the Russian Soviet constitute in 
theory probably the best current inustraiion of this sort of working inter- 
dependence. According to its constitution it is a voluntary union, and mem- 
ber republics, except the Russian SF.S.R., can withdraw at their pleasure. 

^Vhen it comes to trade relations betwren the Soviet Nation and other 
nations, the problem is somewhat different from that between regions or 
republics within the Union. There arc no innate difncultics in the way of 
pleasant relations and large movement of goods to and from U.S S.R. The 
scare raised a few years ago of “dumping" and ‘•discrimination" has never 
risen to a reality. Some barriers to trade, such as tari^s and favored nation 
clauses, arc raised by foreign nations but these are no more serious than 
between any other two nations. The real problem relates to the fact that 
trade must be between individuaU and firms in other countries and the gov- 
ernment itself of Russia and its representatives. The trade of Russia is all 
in the hands of the government through the People’s Commhsariai of For- 
eign Trade for both buying and scDing This Commissariat maintains Trade 
Delegations in the fdieen or more countries with whom most of the trade 
b carried on. Foreign companies and individuaU trade with thb Commis- 
sariat and not with Russian companies or individuals. This constitutes a 
real difference in the mechanics of trade with Russia, but it has worked foi 
25 yean and when understood it b not a serious banier. 

Area end population. The U.S.S.R. (Union of Soviet Socblbt Repub- 
lics) comprbes 8,473,444 square miles and stretches across two continents, 
from the Dalu'c &a eastward aaoss Asb to the Pacific Ocean. European 
parts of the Soviet Union occupy about 1,800,000 square miles and 
contain 133,000,000 people (estimate) considering natural increase, war 
losses, and additions of people annexed during and since World War II 
This European part is a gently rolling to level, low pbin with the old Ural 
Mountains bordering but not bamcading about half of the east side and 
the young, rugged Caucasus stoutly defending half of the south side; yet 
the authority of the Union has spilled through, over, and around the Cau- 
casus to include in modem Russia Transcaucasb, an area south of the 
Caucasus as large as the Caucasus. The expanse of European Russia is 
roughly a rectangular area about twice as long north and south as it is 
wide, containing nearly one half the land of Europe and more nearly one 
fourth of the people. 

Present frontiers. Of ail the Russian frontiers the Arctic Ocean is prob- 
ably the most formidable Alexasdrovsk on Kola Bay is never frozen, but 
the mouth of the White Sea is clt«ed by ice nearly nine months, and east- 
ward the Sea is seldom open The broad Pechora mud delta with shifting 
distributaries has been artificially unproved and renders valuable service a 
tew months of the year. The Urals as relief features have little barrier 
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value, but as IheV receive more snow in the north and hold it longer than 
the plains on cither side, they are diRicuU to cross in winter. More than 
two centuries ago, when the development of Siberian Russia was begin- 
ning, Russia had ceased to use these mountains as boundaries. 



O*0h^U imp of rht USSf, tvnpmo poef. froai oliat ksvod by Gto^fio 

Commiii** el th« USSR. IVtV-tMl) 


South of the Urals, gently rolling topography and plains spread to the 
Caspian and Aral seas. The Caspian has been a passable highway for many 
centuries. Although the shallow, brackeh north is closed by icc for two 
months, the deep, salty south part is always open, and regubr steamer 
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routes cross it. The southern shores are steep and rugged but have harbors. 
Since it lies between deserts and mountains, there is little need for com- 
merce on the Caspian, and it makes a good boundary. 

The Black Sea, e:rcept jn its Donhem. less salty, shallow embayments, 
is navigable all the year and serves as an excellent commercial highway 
and a friendly boundary. Its outlet through the Bosporus gathers many 
lesser routes, such as those from Odessa, Kherson, Sevastopol, Rostov, 
Novorossiisk, and Balum, across the border to the outside world. Roclcy 
headlands on the Crimea and the northeast coast afford sites for defense, 
few of which have been fortified. Lesser promontories at the gate of the 
Azov and near Odessa have been occupied. AH in all, the Black Sea is a 
good boundary both for coirmwrcc and for defense, and Russia has Jong 
coveted complete control of it and of its outlet. Greek traders colonized 
several harbors of the Black Sea. In pre-Christian centuries pirates sallied 
forth from the Caucasus coast, where ship-building timber was accessible 
and seclusion was free, to rob both on the Black &a and on the Mediter- 
ranean, and to raid adjacent lands. Other corsairs recognized the value of 
the Dardanelles and Bosporus not only as a trade route but as a choice 
location to prey upon trade. Even the Dniester furnished Scythian buc- 
caneers who ravaged the shotes and commerce of the .€gean. 

The western boundary, as laid by Russia and her treaties, starting at 
the northern Danube distributary follows up the Pruth River beyond Ccr- 
nauti, leaves the river, jumps twice across the Carpathians to bring the 
Rutheoian tip of former Czechoslovakia into Russia, then proceeds across 
plains between U.S.S R. and Poland to the Baltic just west of the old Prus- 
sian city of Koenigsburg, and follows the sea north until it becomes a land 
line over hills and among lakes between Finland and U.S.S R to Norway 
and the Arctic Ocean. This western frontier nowhere has any real defense 
banter value. Much of the way it is an ethnic line, as against Rumania and 
Poland, but less satisfactory against Hungary. For many miles it is drawn 
for Russian security reasons, as along the Finnish frontier, where large 
blocks of Finns and Karelians are unhappily on the Russian side of the line 
Taken all in all, the frontiers have been wfaely chosen In the Caucasus 
and Transcaucasian regions forty nationalities and peoples with many non- 
Slavic languages were included in Russia; they arc small groups which 
would have been troublesome outside a large state and are probably better 
off in Russia than in Turkey or Persia They think so, at least. But the 
prime reasons for including these lands in Russia were probably not so 
much the choices of the occupants, as the facts that Russia had included 
them for several generations and that Russia much needed the mineral 
wealth of the region, panicularfy oil and manganese. Rich supplies of 
timber in the mountains near sections whtrily tunberless are another ad- 
vantage of the present southern bmiodary. The nature of the boundarjc' 
and the necessity, imposed by sttuatkm, of trade with and through neigh- 
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boring states have called for treaties of non-aggression and peace wiih at 
least ten nations. Trade agreements have been framed with a score of na- 
tions. Ail border nations of European Russia can be reached easily by 
water. 

Rivers. The large unity of pbin is augmented by a radial river system. 
Out from the Valdai Hills to the Golf of Finland flows the Lovat-Volkov- 
Svir-Ncva river system draining several of the larger lakes. The Dvina (lows 
west to the Gulf of Riga. The Dnieper and Don gather south-flowing waters 
and deliver them to the two embayments of the Black Sea. The mighty 
Volga sends three great branches into the Valdai Hills and leads the waters 
from the cast slopes to the Caspbn Sea. So low arc the divides at the heads 
of these rivers that canals have been constructed to connect the Volga 
through Lakes Ladoga and Onega with the Baltic and through the North- 
ern Dvina with the White Sea; a new, more direct, large canal connects 
the Baltic with the White Sea at Soroka. A canal connects tlte Sukhona 
branch of the Norlliem Dvina through small lakes, Yoga River, and other 
streams with Sheksna River to serve Moscow and to connect tlie capita] 
city with Baltic and White seas. The Dnieper has canal connections near 
its sources with the southern Dvina, the Niemcn, and the Vistula. Thus 
freight can go by a 6-(oot waterway from White Sea or Baltic to Caspian 
or Black. Canal building and river canalization greatly augment river navi- 
gation. I^rge investments have been made in recent 'years to improve 
riven, mechanize river harbors, and build wharves, docks, warehouses, 
grain elevators, river craft, and shipyards. About 3,500 rivet ports were 
recognized in old Russia, ond many new ones are now constructed every 
year. River steamers bear over SO million tons of freight in a year. Ho 
wonder railroad construction has gone slowly in a land where overnight 
deliveries are not demanded. The commercbl value of rivers is enhanced 
by tlie very low grade of the streams. Ibeir slow flow, great length, and 
arrangement; but it is restricted by the shallowness of water at all seasons 
due to scanty rainfall of the regions through which they flow, by the de- 
crease in size of the Volga, Ural, and Don as they flow into dryer regions, 
and by the long closed season in winter. 

The extremely low grades of Russian rivers and their correspondingly 
slow flow mean shallow valleys, marshes, and miserable drainage over thou- 
sands of square miles, with floods in snovv-mciting and rainy seasons. This 
leaves the land temporarily unfit for agriculture and modifies the type of 
natural vegetation. Trees in such places arc water-loving sorts, tamarack, 
willows, and others which arc not drowned by excess. In spile of these dif- 
ficulties the rivers serve the people generously. The northern Dvina system 
has over 300 docks for its boats. The Dnieper has over 500 and the Volga 
over 800. The number b increasing aft the time because of dredging, ca- 
nalizing of rivers, and harbor improvements. 

Many elements of the climate have been described In the general chapter 
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on climate. Suffice it to say here fltat the climate is severe enough to freeze 
the streaots for many weeks of the year until, since they are so level, sled- 
ding is quite as possible on them when frozen as boating is when thawed. 
The snow cover over large portions of the plain makes winter travel even 
easier than spring and late fall travel, when the roads are often muddy, 
or summer and early autumn travel, when they are choked with clouds of 
dust. 

Notural vegetation. The natural vegetation presents far more diversity 
than does topography, raintaB, or tempemture. It responds to both tem- 
perature and precipitation. Coniferous forests grow in the north, where, 
alihou^ rainfall is not great, the temperatures are never high enough to 
cause great evaporation and low humidity. The mixed coniferous and hard- 
wood forests occur south of the coniferous belt in a wedge-shaped area, 
narrowing eastward because the decrease of temperature eastward spreads 
the coniferous forests farther south and because a similar decrease of pre- 
cipitation eastward makes the conditions difficult for any kind of trees. 
The grasslands thus expand eastward and pinch out the hardwood forest 
belt between the widening coniferous and grassland areas. Grasslands oc- 
cupy a belt, narrow north of Odessa but widening rapidly to the meridian 
of Stalingrad <44« to 45® E.). Here precipitation becomes so light Aat 
even the quick-growing grasses have trouble; and around the Caspian in a 
crescentic belt fOO to 2S0 miles wide swings a semi-arid to desert area more 
than half below sea level, nearly all very level and covered with recent sea 
and alluvial deposits. The Caucasus and Transcaucasian states carry 25 to 
50 per cenC bandwoad forests with a great variety of other vegetation, in- 
cluding conifers, grass, and mountain-top tundra. The Urab have moun- 
uin-top flora also. This clings lower and lower on the slopes northward 
until it merges into a broad tundra belt along the Arctic, which narrows 
westward as the moderating influence of the Atlantic on the cl'unaie be- 
comes more effective. 

Natural vegetation has been modified by man; in the prairie or grass- 
lands, the grass has been replaced by wheat. lye, and lesser cereal crops; 
the mixed coniferous-hardwood forest has been cleared in great patches 
to make room for a variety of nonhem crops, pasture, ciues, and industnal 
shops. The influence of natural vegetation is strongly reflected m many of 
the geographic regions described below. 

History of growth end expansion. Many Slavic tribes in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian Era occupied the central part of what is now Euro- 
pean Russia- The earliest ma}or federation of tribes was in the north, where 
the Novgorodians began to coalesce for purposes of defense The founders 
of the city of Novgorod, buSt in the fifth century on the site of an ear- 
lier city, selected its site, for its strategic significance, on the banks of the 
Volkhov, 2 or 3 miles below Z.afce Ilmen. Here grew up a fortress with 
wooden, turreted walls, a fishing tomi, and a commercial center m the 
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preat ctJtufertnii fortsl. These noeihcm Uihes «crc distinctly the •'Forest 
Folk." for they reiideJ along stttanu and Jalet of liw wtitem formed 
gbim. 
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Between 1690 and 1740, under Peter the Great, Russia’s expansion was 
more rapid. During these years the St Petersburg area was acquired and 
the new capital was founded on the gulf. Finbnd had already been incor- 
porated; Estonb, Latvia, Lithuania, and the territory of tlic Don Cossacks 
had also been absorbed. Early In the last century the Crimean state yielded, 
and some Transcaucasbn states were gathered in. The plains people were 
conquering the mountain tribes. Thus a group of Slavic tribes in 1,300 
years had spread, absorbed, consolidated, unified, and interbred until a 
rather homogeneous race occupied most of the great Russian pbins. The 
incorporation of border sbtes of diverse peoples on the Baltic, in Crimea, 
and in and beyond the Caucasus was accomplished in order to have com- 
mercial seacoast and available mountain resources. But no such amalga- 
mation as had occurred in the plains could uke place s)ilh this fringe 
of nations. Geographic conditions were quite opposed to it. Independent 
mountain people rah very slowly among themselves as well as with out- 
siders. West-facing peoples an the Baltic were never Russianized, although 
many means were used to this end. espccblly in Finland. 

The Urals were no barrier to Russbn c.span$ion c.'istward into Siberia, 
as the last 400 yean have dcraonsliatcd. Nor were the pbins between the 
southern Urals and the Caspian Sea a barrier to frequent invasion from 
Asia. Nomadic tribes came lu more easily than settled peoples went out 
over these steppe grazing lands. Russb has thus always had to bear the 
brunt of defense against Asiatic hordes who would overrun Europe. Tatar 
and Turk. Avar and Hungarian have all come in at this gate, though the 
great Turkish expansion came south of the Caspian and Black seas. 

South and West European peoples had made so much progress and were 
SO well set in their lands with their faces westward before the Russbn tribes 
were ready to expand and to become nations and kingdoms, that the Slavs 
could make little headway against them, even though there were no physi- 
cal barriers to overcome. Slavs early crowded into Oohcmb and Poland 
and, with their western contacts there, far surpassed their Russian relatives, 
so much so that they were long ago called Western Slavs in distinction from 
Eastern and Southern Slavs. When the great church line was drawn, both 
West Slav peoples, although Cbristbnized in part from Byzantium, became 
Western or Roman Catholics; the Russians and South Slavs, having re- 
ceived their Christianity wholly from the eastern nations, became Orthodox 
Church or Greek Catholics. Eastern Sbvs have been inhospitable to west- 
ernizing inllucncc, and have preferred Asbtic contacts and ways, to which 
they have always been expos^. TTuis Western Sbvs have been buffen be- 
tween West Europe and Russb. 

Vtussta's Qwd t«<<4Uttt9W InsMx. Duztng the Russian cevolulion in 
1917 Finbnd declared its independence, nnd as World War 1 closed Poland 
demanded nnd was granted its independence. Tlic Finns had long associ- 
ated with Swedes more than with Riissbns and had learned western ways. 
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Many Swedes live in Finland. Poland, though Slavic, had been under west- 
ern governments in large part for over 100 years or since its partition in the 
late eighteenth century. Polish independence cost Russia an area of about 
75,000 square miles containing many Russians as well as Poles. This area 
came back into Russia at the close of World War If, partly into White 
Russia, partly into Ukraine. 

The Ukrainians in the south have often wanted to become independent, 
but because of position, affinities in language and race, and because of 
Russia’s great need of Ukraine agriculture, the Ukraine is still in Russia. 
Georgia was kept in the Soviet Union only fay force of arms. Georgia is 
one of the larger mountain states whose ideas of freedom were mountain- 
bom, primitive, and individualistic. Now from this mountain group has 
come the master of all Russia — Stalin. 

The people. Compared with the other half of the continent, the popu- 
lation of Russia in Europe has a remarkably simple distribution and com- 
position, a small number of languages, and homogeneous social habits and 
culture. If the Caucasus states be omitted, the comparison is even more 
striking. 

As the upheaval of almost every occupation subsided after the revolution 
of 1917, 80 per cent of the people were niral, but during the operation of 
the five-year plans farm work was mechanized and otherwise organized re- 
quiring fewer workers to till Increased acreage with larger production; and 
industry increased drawing more and more people into the towns and cities. 
Thus when the Second World War came to Russia, less than 45 per cent of 
the people were in rural occupations including planters, grazers, fruit and 
fibre growers and nomadic groups. No reliable figures seem to be avafiable 
for European Russia alone, but it b probable that the rural percentage is 
still declining. Larger numbers arc continually drawn into industry, trans- 
portation, lumbering, building, education, and other professions. 

Russians (Great Russians) cover about three fourths of the country, 
or nearly all the area between latitude 51“ and 62® N., and include half 
of the European U.S.S.R. population IVhite Russians ' occupy a forest and 
agricultural district on the Polish border between the Western Dvina and 
the Pripet marshes, and number some 10 millions. Ukrainians, mostly m 
the southwest, number nearly 40 millions, and occupy the best rural lands 
of the country — the blackearth plains. All three speak similar dialects of 
the Russian language The Epical Russian b an Alpine, short of stature, 
brachycephalic, roundfaced; has a short nose with low bridge, eyes brown 
or blue, rarely black, chin not pronounced, lower jaw heavy and more mas- 
sive than the usual Alpine type, hair brown to fair, stiff but not coarse or 
straight The White Russian, as the name suggests, is fairer, also a bttle 
taller, than the Great Russian; whereas the Ukrainian, having mingled much 

1 White Russians are so calleU because of their fairer complexion and have no 
relationship with the Czarist exile group. 
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with the neighboring types, departs farthest among the Slavs from the Great 
Russian. He is darker, a little shorter, not as broad-headed, and often par- 
takes of Asiatic characters. Probably his darker skin is due to his more 
sunny location and to admbetures of Mediterranean and Mongoiian blood. 

In the northeast Volga plains and the borders of the coniferous forests 
beUveen Perm and Gorki there are patches and sprinklings of Finns, rem- 
nants of the Finnish tribes that occupied most of northern Europe in early 
Q/istian centuries. In Karelia Finnish people predominate. These Ka- 
relians arc mote Russianized than the Finns of Finland, because closer to 
Russian authority, and they generally speak Russian. A similar group also 
occupies areas around Leningrad, liicrc ate Lapps in the Kola Peninsula 
as in Finland and Scandinavia. Other sections of the Finno-Ugrian family 
are the Permian branch (Zyryans. Permyak, Votyak), numbering 900,000 
in the Pechora and upper Kama river basins and between the Vyatka and 
Kama rivers. These show their Oriental racbl connections and culture even 
more than the former branches, probably because not so far or so anciently 
removed and because less mUed with Russian blood. The Volga branch 
contains the Cheremise and Mordva (linguistic) and ethnic groups in the 
Volga plains (Oka River to Ural ^foo^falos) and numbers 1,770,000 
people. Lilcc the northern branches these are more or less nomadic cattle- 
raisers, but many of them have settled into a crude agricultural practice 
under the stimulus of the plains and the pressure of adjacent Russians. A 
few Voguls and Ostyaks reside in the valleys of the Urals and live by no- 
madic grazing and by fishing. About 5,000 of these are on the European side 
of the mountains and three times as many on the Asiatic side. Samoyed 
peoples, only a few thousands, roam over the tundras from the White Sea 
eastward, caring for their reindeer or fishing from streams and embayments 
of the sea. 

The Altai, or Turanian, family migrated into southern Russia, and now 
tribes and groups of them occupy alone or with Russians many areas tn 
the Volga Basin, Crimea, and Caucasus; in the btter they are mingled with 
the Caucasians. Some authors call them Talar-Turks. The largest, best- 
defined Turanian unit is that of the Bashkirs in the Ufa plains and the foot- 
hills of the southern Urals. They number about 700,000 and are engaged 
in agriculture and grazing, in part nomadic. The Nogays west of the lower 
Volga, miserable nomadic grazers (36,000), the Kurnyks of Northern 
Daghestan (50,000), TaUrs and Karaites ot Crimea (123,000), Azer- 
baijan Turks in Azerbaijan (1,000,000 or more), and other Tatars known 
locally as Tats on the south coast of Crimea (60,000) all belong in this 
Turanian or Turkic sub-family in southeast Russia. Considerable numbers 
of Kirghiz care for their wandcruig herds on the dry, salt plains along both 
sides of the Ural and Volga rivers and have litUe competition. They prob- 
ably cover more acres than all the oUier Turanians, but less effectively and 
completely. All these tribes are related by language, Turkic or Turanian. 
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and by racial ties, Mongolian, though many of them are fat from pure 
stocks- 

The Kalmuks spread over a large section of the steppe plains south of 
Stalingrad. They are true Nfongols »ith a Mongol dialect, who arrived in 
the Volga plains 300 to 400 years ago. After 100 to 200 years many 
wandered back to Sunsaria, leaving wretched remnants to roam about 
among a more sedentary, capable population of more remote As'iatic origin. 

Germans came generations ago on invitadon of the Russians to promote 
trade and industry. The largest group of Germans (about 450.000) occu- 
pied an area in the Saratov region but they have been mostly deported and 
are scattered in far Siberia north of the Amur River. Swedes, Letts. Lithu- 
anians, and more numerous Rumanbns are scattered or grouped in the 
western and southern parts. The last-named people actually predominate 
in four areas north of Odessa. Greeks {200.0(X» scattered along the Black 
Sea coasts pres'ail in three areas north of Azov Sea. Poles (J million) 
were scattered among the Ukrainians and White Russians before the recent 
treaties were written, and some have migrated into Poland. 

In the Caucasus and Transcaucasia, besides the Mongoloid groups al- 
ready mentioned, may be found a number ol entities speaking Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues who are neither Slavs nor Tatars. They are called Japhctics. 
Caucasians, and. in part, Iranians. If the name “Caucasian" be restricted to 
people speaking Indo-European languages and belonging to these Caucasian 
tribes, (hat would be the best name for them all Georgians (1,&00,000) 
are the largest group today, living in west Transcaucasia and engaged in 
general and pastoral agriculture. The second largest group are the Ar- 
menians (1,500,000), a simple Christian folk in villages and on farms A 
third group are the Ossetti (260,000), engaged in pastoral agricuJiore on 
valley slopes of the south side of the Caucasus. Kurds and Persbns also 
dwell in villages and on farms in these valleys. Two small groups .vet 
remain. For many years Jews have enjoyed sanctuary in Russb. As the 
Germans advanced in World War II. a million or more were removed to jo 
area of safety in a Jewish state already well established This ts situated m 
a large curve of the Amur RKet in and around the modern city of Birobiian 
The rebthcly few Gipsies (61,000) wander freely from place to pUce 
parasitic nomads. 

Hiitory ol peoples. There seems little doubt now that the Nfuseoiiic' 
were Alpine tribes, broad-hcadii4{.<.(4tL-comp{exionecl. who had come out of 
Asb, probably because of clinutlc pressure (desiccation), along the south 
Caspbn-Black Sca-Asa Mmor route into ihc central European mountains 
Attar CKnUxiws ot evolution theie. they view wws e’cpa.ws.u.sn 

of the Nordics, possibly of the Mediterraneans also, and moved iiomaJ'- 
cally (tom the mountains eastward to the Polish Galwian plateaus, and then 
to the south of the Pnpet marshes (more of a barrier than were ihe 
Carpathians) into the highcsi iaads the Russian plains southwest of 
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Moscow, then to the Valdai llilli and the .Moscow region. Some believe 
another stream of these people wandered from the mDunt.i}n$ down the 
lllbc and Visml.! and joined their fettous bj' going north of the marshes. 
Tliosa coming by the nortliem route preceded the Muscovites and became 
the Novgorods, who were oiready a federation of tribes before tlic ^^as- 
covites ^gan to org.ini7c. The Nm-gorodians re.ncheil out for commerce 
and for the furs of forest animals The Muscosites. in more open country 
and a more temperate climate, were military and agricoliurat. These virife 
people, centrally located on a boundless pbin, bwamc the nucleus and 
power of the Ruvsian race, nation, and culture. 

Ukrainians arc a fringe of Muscovites, augmented by l.iter Alpine 
dribbles and admixtures of Mcditcrrancjn slock They do not didcr no- 
tably from the Great Russuns, but speak a different Russian dialect and 
because of contacts and more frequent Western Infusions ate more pro- 
gressis-e, wesiward-hwkinp. and independent. 

Ry the time the Muscosites were leasing their mounuin homes for the 
plains, nnnivh tribes, more recently fn>m Asia, were occupying the upper 
and middle Kama and Vyatka riser pkirns during thcir slow, trickling move- 
ment in northern Russia. Karelia, and Finbnd. They were awociatcd with 
the Chcremisses and X'otjaks. who remained in the less attractive eastern 
forests. The coming of the Muscovites stimulated the Fmno-Ugrian tribes 
to move more rapiJI) to their future (prevent) homes 

Finno-Ugrians, as was stated before, have made their way wistward 
from Asia for thousands of years, not as persistently or obundanlly as Rus- 
sians have inviided Asia but suflicienily to -jctoum for the pagan tribes 
known in northern and northeastern Russia. Other Asiatics, Tutko-Tutars, 
have for many centuries entered Miuthcasi Ruvsb from Asia. Sarmatlans. 
Scythians, and lluns have m.adc their homes here; and out of a residue 
from the Huns prob.ibly slcsccmkd the Bulgarians, who were divided and 
expelled by the Khazars in the seventh century. A part of the Bulgars were 
thus driven north to settle and blend with Slavs in the Kama Valley: the 
other portion migrated low.srtl the Danube and. likewise mingled with 
Slavic blood, became Lite/ the li»jnders of the BoJgar nation When south- 
eastern Europe was overrun by the Turks, these southern p.irts of Russia 
received their share of Turkish blood and bec.ime Mohammedan, which 
rchgiort they retained; bur they forcibly czpelJcd the Invaders, ro that only 
remnants remain. 

The mountain tribes and nations in the Caucasus seem to merit the name 
•‘Caucasians proper." They are not fundamentally .Sfas-s, Tatars, or Semites. 
They represent tribes and peoples forced to the protection and isolation of 
mounuin fastnesses many centuries ago. The study of tlicir ethnology, re- 
ligion. and culture, even of their languages, has not gone far. The languages 
seem to be Iranian. One guess b as good as another, but it is reasonable to 
believe the people are Indo-Sranians, who have retained tribal pcculbritics 
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tiirough the centuries because of moantain isolation and have only recently 
been exposed to external, progressive, expanding influences. 

International and Siberian relations. Siberia * never has held quite the 
same relation to Russia in Europe that a colony, protectorate, or depen- 
dency holds to France or England. Hie Russians ^ve simply overflowed 
into contiguous territory for many g«ierat(ons, into territory that no people 
in comparable culture or elvillzaricHi were occupying. 

For many years Siberia was best known as a penal region for political 
and other offenders; hence it became settled with many of Russia’s brainiest 
and most thoughtful, aggressive, and resourceful leaders. It is no wonder 
that rapid and long steps have been taken in Siberia toward developing the 
country. Later Siberia was appropriated as a part of the Russian expansion 
program. The trans-Siberian railroad gave a great impetus to all forward- 
looking movements; and the territory, when really crossed, gave to Russia 
the three geographic advantages she long had sought — an open, free, ocean 
port, mineral resources, and diversity of topography. 

And 50 it comes about that one cannot and should not think Russia 
without thinking Asiatic as well as European Russia. This has become 
strikingly more true to recent years as the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has come into being. That Unton consists of sixteen republics. 

1. Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 

2. Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

2. Byelorussian or White Russiaa S.S.R. 

4. Armenian Sii.R. 

5. Georgian S.S.R. 

6. Azerbaijan S5.R. 

7. Kareio-Finnish S.S.R. 

8. Estonian S.S.R. 

9. Latvian S.S.R. 

10. Lithuanian SS.R. 

It. Moldavian S.S R. 

12. Uzbek S.S.R. 

13. Turkmen S.S.R. 

14. Tadjikistan S.S R. 

15. Kazakh S.5.R. 

16. Kirghiz S.SR. 

The flrsi-named republic differs from all the rest in that it is a federation 
of many lesser political units and is the only one which may not separate 
itself from the U.S.S.R. It contains neatly 70 per cent of the total population 
and about 78 percent of the area. Bordered on the west by the Gulf of Fin- 
bnd, Finland and Karelo-Flflnisb and other Republics to Ukraine, and on 
the south by Georgia and Azerbaijan in the Caucasus, it stretches to Berm? 
Strait and the Pacific. On the south it touches Kazakh, Mongolia, Man- 

’ Sibfna here connoies AiutiC Ruua and aoc the group of provuicei •onw*>mc' 
esUed the Sibemn are^ 
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churia, and Korea; on the north it reaches the Arctic Ocean for 159” of 
longitude. Less than 25 per cent of it is in Europe. 

The second and third republics an* lat^; occupy portiorss of the Euro- 
pean plains and have large, active popubtions. The fourth, filth, and sixth 



are small and diverse, and lie in and south of the Caucasus. The seventh 
was set up after the recent war with IHnland lo include the fragments of 
Finbnd acquired at that time and die Karelians (related to the Finns) who 
reside cast of Finbnd. Numbers 8, 9, 10 correspond with the three Baltic 
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states for many years parts of Russia, but independent slates after the 
treaties of World War I. The eleventh is a province obtained from Rumania 
after World War II. The other five are wholly in Asia along the southern 
highland border of U.SS.R. 

The census of 1939, the last made public, reveals that Great Russians 
constitute about 58 per cent, lihrainians owr 16 per cent, and White Rus- 
sians, 3 pet cent of the population. This census recognized 49 nationalities 
incorporated into the population and nearly 2 million persons from other 
national groups residing in the Union. The list of republics makes clear that 
the government has recognized many ethnic or language groups in setting 
up its subdivisions. Each of the eleven in Europe stands [or at least one lan- 
guage or dialect, several of them comprise two or more. Some thirty units 
were gathered into Russia when the Caucasus and Transcaucasia were an- 
nexed. Russian is taught in all the schools and the various language groups 
may have their own languages taught also Russia has been generous with 
her minorities in many respects. The five large minorities in European 
Russia are Georgians, Armenians, Tatars, Jews, and Azerbaijan Turks. 

Russian resources in Sibetia are vital (o Russia’s evolution. Of the for- 
ests of the Union, 7 1 per cent are in Asb. and almost all of these belong to 
the government. Both coniferous and hordivood lumber and forest products 
are exported, much to the advantage of the exchequer and the balancing of 
the national budget. Cotton, to meet a considerable portion of textile de- 
mands, is grown in sou±wcstem Asiatic Russia. The furs of the Russian 
trade are now largely from the animals of the Asiatic Russian forest. 

Minerals in great variety and abundance contribute to Russia’s welfare. 
Coal and lignite, gold, copper, iron ore, and many lesser metals are avail- 
able, some with very large reserves Two thirds of the potential water power 
is in Asiatic territory; by estimate only 20 million horsepower can be de- 
veloped in European Russia. If it were not for these Asiatic reserves, the 
progress of the Union must needs be slower, and the level possible of attain- 
ment would be considerably lower. Tlicse eastern resources are rapidly play- 
ing into the economy of the slate and wiU no doubt do for Russia for a 
generation or two what American land, forest, and mineral reserves have 
\ done for the United States But when the limits are known and are being 
\ visibly approached, the effects wU be similar to the same approach here 
'Russia needs everything but natural resources. The govemmenl is essaying 
a^herculean task, the uplift of an niiteiate, backward people, repressed for 
generations, to real life and national self-sufficiency. 

in measuring Russia’s international relations, Asiatic as well as Euro- 
peai\fcsourccs are considered. Exports of forest products, mine timbers, 
paper t^ulp, and lumber have great possibilities which are already begin- 
ning lis show. Here, the east Asiatic forests are of notable significance 
because\so near the growing Oimese markets. The export of wheat is 
looked u^n with great hopes, for millions of acres in the Ukraine, in the 
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Manych, in the Volga plains, and in the Donetz Basin, as well as areas in 
southern Siberia, have suitable soils and sufficient rainfall to ensure a crop 
neatly every year. Very little of die manufactured goods is made for export. 
The people arc finding many items *Yn.-?dc in America” or in England or 
Germany belter than those made at home. This has been especially true of 
machinery, watches, automobiles, and tools. Thousands of foreign engineers 
and artisans were brought in during the time of the first and second five- 
year plans to set up the industries of Russia, and many carloads of ma- 
chinery to make machines, tractors, grain drills, and automobiles have been 
imported. 



Actual figures for production in extractive and manufacturing industry 
arc difficult to get for Russia. Latest figures obtainable arc for 1938 and 
were published in 1946. In March, 1948, the government issued some re- 
sults of production in 1947 showing the gains in that year over 1946 for 
twenty-four major industries. These had gained on an average of 22 per 
cent, which lifted production back to the level of 1940. 

Exports and imports vary much from year to j'car. Exports exceed im- 
ports about h.ilf the years, but on the average keep very close to the latter. 
Figures for 1913 to 1938 were given in rubles and were converted into 
dollars approximately by dividing by 5. Rate of exchange is fixed arbitrarily 
In U.S.S R., because rubles arc not sold on foreign markets or alloxved to 
leaw the country legally. 

In Czarist days Russia held only a tenuous connection with world trade. 
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Not until the turn of the century did the total turnover, exports and imports, 
exceed $2 bAlion a year. Even today U.S.S.R. trade is but a very small 
percentage of world trade, far from comparable with its relative area or 
populalioo. At no time since 1913 has Russian foreign trade been as great 
as for a few years before that date. 



Trade With J^rmany led in 1913. but in postwar years trade with Great 
Britain has led U.S.A. a close second. China has been third with about 
half as much n- U.S.A. Neihertands, Belgium, and Germany appear 
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as fourth, fifth, and sixth, but all three combined fall far short of the trade 
with U.S.A. 

Leading exports * have been wheat, timber, and lumber, furs, flat, xnan- 
ganese ore, beans, and fertilizer. More important imports * were machinery 
(boilers, etc.), non-ferrous metal goods, and precision instruments. 

Regions. The administration in U.S.S R. has done a prodigious amount of 
rcdistricting, changing of names, and regrouping of provinces into sixteen 
republics and several minor nationdl drvuions called Autonomous Soviet 
Republics and Autonomous Areas or Regions. The minor units are mostly 
Asiatic and like the Republics arc ditdded into oblasts, okrugs, krias, 
raions, and other units usually of a local character. Boundaries of these 
divisions and subdivisions are said to be "racbl or geographic,” but they 
are usually far from having any relation to the fundamental physiographic, 
climatic, resource, and occupational factors upon which geographic regions 
arc usually based. 

There seems, however, to be good geographic basis for subdivisions of 
European Russia into a score of regions. Regions along western side in the 
maps have been enlarged to include recent additions to Russia. Some 
boundaries are fairly definite, though most are transition zones; but each 
region as mapped and named here has a unity of some sort. Description and 
discussion of European Soviet Russia will continue under regional headings 
os follows: 

Norihern Rfgioni 

1 . Tundra: skirts Arctic coast: lc« cold for crops and trees 

2. White Sea Commercial Region 

3. Lake Region, Mining and Forests; Extractive 

4. Coniferous Forests; Extiaciivc 

5. North Ural Mountains. Forest, and Tundra 

Central Industrial Regions 

6. Leningrad Industrial and Commercial Region 

7. Moscow Region, Leading Industrial Area 

8. Valdai Hills Region, Agricultural and Industrial 

9. Middte Urals Region, Mining and Industry 

Central Rural Regions 

10. Glaciated Plains, Rural Region 

11. Upper Don, Rural Area 

12. Volga Plains, Agricultural Regton 

Southern Populous Regions 

13. Ukraine Wheat Region 

14. Doneiz Industrial Repon 

15. Middle Volga New Industrial Region 

» Wheat nearly $60,000,000; limber and lumber products $56,000,000; furs 
$26,000,000; beans $4,600,000; manganese ore S6.t00.000. 

‘Machinery about $76,000,000; non ferrous metal goods $51,400,000; precision 
instruments, tools, etc., $4,400,000. 
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GnUng LanJt 

16. Southern Ural Crating Keptm 

17. Caspian Low rJaini Graiing LanJs 

18. Manj'ch Cattle and ranning Lands 

Souihrrn MtwHi^our ftrglons 

19. Crimean 'Riviera" 

20. Caucasus Mining, rotcstiy. and Fanning Region 

21. Transcaucasian Rural Indusiml Region 

QUESnOSS 

1. Vt'hy wouM a Talar kingdom flourish southeast of the Muscovite king* 
dom In the twelfib century? 

2. A Trench anihropologKt *fotc. "To the conquerors the lowlands and 
valleys; to the conquered the cnountains.** Is it true? Why? 

3. Why did the great Turkish espansion into Europe come south of the 
Caspian and Black seas? 

4. TVliat are the advantages and disadvantages for regional sclf-suilieiency 
applied to Russia? for interregional commerce? 

5. rrom a geographic point ot vieu- sthat can he said of need for aod 
conditions alTectlng commereial air transportatiem In US3.R.? 

6. NNYiat other possible grounds are there for Alpine race expansion Into 
the Kussian plains as suggested on pages 496497? 

7. ^Tiat products are prohahly shipped to Leningrad and the interior 
through the new DaUicAVhlte Sea canal? 

8. ^Tty should Siberia have been long a penal region? 

9. VrYiy have Karelians and Hnns b«omc more progrcttive and fomard* 
looking than their relatives, the Cherembses and Voiyaka? 

10. Compare and contrast easrsard expansion in Russia and «estnard ex- 
pansion ot U.S.A., as to methods and reasons, and as to values attained or 
results. 

11. Discuss Russia's "Urge to the sea." Consider older ideas and recent plans 
NN’hat plans can you suggest «h>ch would be fair to Russia and to other nations'’ 

12. Much of Europe seems to be gathering into east and west divisions 
Discuss some probable or possible effecu of thb trend on the commerce and 
industry of U.S.S.R. 
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CHAPTER 24 


Northern Regions 

Her forests huge, 

Incult, robust, and tall, by nature's hand 
Planted of old. 

— Thomson 


T. TUNDRAS 

Characteristics of the region. A treeless coastal strip, 50 to 150 miles 
in width, extends entirely across northern Russia from Finland to the Ural 
Mountains. It averages twice as wide east of the White Sea as west of it 
and thus comprises 75,000 to 80.000 square mDes, or more area than Ohio 
and Indiana combined, it is broken into two parts by the White Sea en- 
trance and neatly broken again by Ute sandy, muddy delta and the chang- 
ing distributaries of the Pechora River. 

The topography is as monotonously level as that of any Russian region, 
yet In detail is not as smooth as in some other parts. Shoreline features 
consist of dunes, beaches, sandbars, offshore islands, and on both sides of 
the entrance to Cheshskaya Bay low, rocky headlands; but none of these 
features have value for defense, harbor, bathing, and other uses to which 
such features are put in more salubrious climates. Outside the Urals the 
region has no altitude above 500 feet, except a small area where the roots ' 
of the base-leveled Timan Mountains approach the coast west of the 
Pechora. 

Geologically, the surface is among the most recent. Glacial drift with 
occasional moraines was laid over a peneplaincd surface; upon the drift, 
except \^hcre too high, later Quaternary marine sediments were spread by 
the Arctic transgression. Considerable high, uneTOn to rolling areas of drift 
are not covered or leveled ibcrchy. The rolling areas are better drained 
than the rest and are therefore the chmeest for human use. Higher areas 
of older rocks also are not covered marine deposits. Patches that thus 
escaped arc in the Urals and Timan mountains and a bar of Pre-Cambrian 
rocks stretching obliquely across the Kanin Peninsula. East of the White 
Sea the peneplaincd surfaces consist mostly of late Paleozoic rocks; in 
Kola they are of Pre-Cambrian, "nie surface also is a little higher and 
more uneven in Kola. So recently was all this drift and marine surface 
made, and so slowly do sUeana with slight gradients erode, especially 
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where bound by ice and frost hall the year, dial marsh and bog covet much 
of the tundra. The soil survey classifies alt under tv.’o heads, "dry tundra 
and bog tundra soils, but on the south side It grades into podzoJized soils 
still swamped.” 

Ural glaciation covered the tundra cast of the Pechora, and consequently 
the land is rougher than that west of the Timan Mountains. On their south 
slopes, where protected from winds and more exposed to sunshine, hills of 
drift and dunes of sand have higher types of vegetation, which assure forage 
for reindeer and white fox when other tundra food fails. Flood-plains of 
streams are annually inundated, panly because the rji’crs thaw first at tbeir 
headwaters; therefore they arc poorly adapted to navigation. The Kanin 
Peninsula formerly was separate from the mainland by a channel which 
boats used unUl 200 to 300 years ago, but the water is not continuous now. 
A liule dredging to deepen the trench would aid fishermen in getting from 
the Gulf of Cheshsiaya and coasts eastward into hfezen Bay and the Uhite 
Sea ports. 

aimatically, the weight and depression of high latitude are always upon 
these lands. This Tundra Region has 12 to 16 inches of snowfall in the 
year and is covered by snow 200 to 225 days, longer and more deeply in 
the Kola Peninsula and Urals, where the land Is a little higher. Total pre- 
cipltatioa for the year ranees from J5 to 20 inches; the larger figures pre- 
vail westward. Humidity b reported to range from 56 per cent to 70 per 
cent except during precipitation. Absolute temperatures of —48® F. are 
experienced frequently in the eastern part. In all these climaUc items b 
clearly seen the marine influence, whkh b tempered in the west by the drift 
of warm Atlantic waters but unmodified b the east. 

Tundra vegetation includes no trees that look like trees. Low, stunted 
growth of species that do well m more favorable climates stand sometimes 
a foot high, with thick branches several feel long spreading in every direc- 
tion flat upon the ground. These subdued trees are surrounded and often 
partly covered by mosses, lichens, and bealhs, grown in a thick, tangled, 
bterwoven mat of stems and roots, and adorned in season with showy 
Cowers followed by many sorts of edible berries somewhat like blueberries 
and huckleberries. Thb mat of vegetation grows in water-logged soil, which 
is frozen m winter many feci deep. In suminer a foot or two of it thaws, 
but It never drains and hence b absolutely uncullivable Precipitation and 
humidity are ample for trees, but erfld, mod, and the perpetual ice below 
forbid their growth. Only plants that can grow in the thin soil layers that 
thaw in summer can prosper. 

The geographic landscape b monotonous in relief, in vegetation, in its 
winter snow cover, in its wild life, and in human habitations, ft is a region 
of low subsbiencc level and meager t^portunities In summer the coastal 
parts are teeming with birds — ducks, gulb, and other migratory fowls — 
which nest everywhere in the low vegetation and feed upon the berries as 
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long as they remain. AU the ^ar & few wild fur-bearing animals roam 
over it 

Resources. Peal, the richest and most characteristic resource, occupies 
a little of the Kola and large areas of the eastern half. It is estimated that, 
on the average, 12,000 to 25,000 tons of peat coufd be cut from every 
square mile east of the White Sea. COal in the western flanks of the Urals 
has been of great help to transportation and to growing industries. Tens of 
thousands of birds and birds’ eggs could be taken in summer and packed 
for markets elsewhere; feathers and down, bird waste for fertilizer, and 


Norif^rn trrbMmtn dfMng rimifvtr iMmi «n lh» •dg* frf tha Tundro. (Coufiftijr Stfvfols) 

berries are other products available but used only by the natives. Magnetite 
iron ore is mined in two areas west of Kola Bay, one very near Murmansk. 
In each area bvo artels or labor units are working when the climate is 
decent enough for work to proceed nomully. Lead and zinc are known on 
Vaigach Island, an island section of the Ural structure, but the severity of 
the climate so far has forbidden all development. Iron ore and petroleum 
arc known In this east Pechora Valley. 

Labor resources are meager. Most of the tundra east of the White Sea 
has no permanent residents. Along the Pechora many small, miserable 
setUemenu give a density of 25 to 50 per square mile. In the delta is an- 
other squalid cluster of houses, and two similar colonies appear farther 
west near the coast. In the Kola Peninsula the people, concentrated along 
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the coast and very spanely scattered over the interior, give a census density 
of about one per square mile. 

No fuel is availabie except the peat, drying conditions for which are 
limited to a part of the summer. No water powxr can be had except on the 
Tuloma, which flows from a large lake to Kola Bay. A plant here furnishes 
li^l for hfurmansk and power for a madiine-shop employing forty to fifty 
workers. This current is valued at $30,000 per year, Murmansk has over 
117,000 people, 3,500 of whom are listed as engaged in industry. The 
winds are strong and steady enough to serve for power, but Russians have 
only suggested their use. 

People. Russians greatly predominate oo Kola Peninsula, but they dwell 
along the coasts and in the towns of Kola Bay. Lapps. Karelians, and Finns 
occupy the interior. Russians also predominate east of the NVhjte Sea as 
far as the Timan Mountains, and beyond them the Zyrians greatly exceed 
all others. The Russian census says the birth-rate of the Kola exceeds the 
death-rate two and onc-haU times, being 41 to 45 per thousand. Literacy at 
present stands a little above 50 per cent in Kola towns and coast settle- 
ments, but a little below 50 per cent in rural parts. Lapps possess reindeer; 
fifty head keep a family of four or five persons acd require 4 or 5 square 
miles. The mean population density of the whole Tundra Region (less than 
one per square mile) is comparable with that of the Northern Coniferous 
Region where limited by too much forest, and with that of the Caspian 
Low Plains where drought excludes people. In all three areas subsistence U 
difficult, holding the level of culture low. Schools exist, but no colleges, 
cathedrals, printing-presses, or newspapers; and chapels are rare. Admint- 
stratively the tundra connects with three units. The Kola Peninsula belongs 
with Leningrad of the R.S F.S R.; from the TVbite Sea beyond Pechora Jt 
afliliatcs with R.S.F.S.R. through Archangel; a small eastern portfoo ti m 
Komi, the Zyrian Autonomous Area. 

Oecvpoiions. The industries of the tundra are quite e.xceptkinal. Most 
of the manufacturing is done in ibe homes and consists in the making of 
leather and dressing of furs, making boats and clothing, felting hair for 
overshoes, and shaping bone and hora. Limitations — the lack of wood — 
prevent woodworking and finishing in every form. Electrification of rodusuy 
has gone far. Although Murmaosk commerce consists of many items, onb 
its magnetite iron ore is a tnndra product. Its herring from the coasts and 
salmon from the streams ba>-c a good name. Fish products find their way 
into the Russian interior. The trade in herring and leather products is aided 
by the railroad from Leningrad, even tbou^ the marshy ground over which 
it runs is troublesome in summer. Hie icc-free Kola Fiord opens to the 
warm Arctic Sea. 

Fishing occupies a larger pfoportkiQ of the people than in any other 
region except the four towns, Ardiaosel, Astrakhan, Leningrad, and Ros- 
tov; east of tile While Sea the propoiuoa fells ofl about half. Next to fishmg 
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probably comes the raising of fcinttecr. TTicse animals are fcepc by native 
herdsmen who lead their droves over the moss-covered areas in summer 
and let them dig through the snow to Uie moss in winter. Very little pro- 
vision is made for feeding the reindeer; even in winter they browse for 
themselves. This occupation, together with tlsc chase, engages the Lapps 
of the Kola Upland, the Zyrians cast of Timan Mountains, and some of 
the Russians. These industries lead to seasonal migrations and, to some 
extent, seasonal shift of industry. In winter half the people arc occupied 
nith household industries; some arc handling lumber floated down in flood 
season from the coniferous forests to the south; others are packing fish 
caught in the streams and the sea. It is n strange life, yet one very closely 
related to the physical conditions. The Eskimo of America are the only 
other group that would live comfortably in the Russian Tundra. 

2, WHITE SEA COMMERCIAL REGION 

Its unity. The White Sea embayment comprises waters, mostly brackish, 
which lie upon lands as smooth as the surrounding plains, No part exceeds 
500 feet in depth, except portions of the western arm. If uplift should re- 
establish the While Sea area os land, which certainly was its status not 
many millenniums ago, its surface could be traversed in any direction as 
freely by auto roads and railroads as it is now crossed by tracks of water 
craft. The laod in the region as outlined exceeds SOO feet altitude only in 
parts of Kola Peninsula. The sea has four arms or embayments, one in 
the Tundra Region, one, Kandalaksha Day, extending west partly isolating 
Kola, and two broader ones spreading soudieastward. Islands dot the south 
one, Onega Day, and the great northern Dvina pours its muddy waters into 
the other. Gulf of Dvina. Where the border of the White Sea Commercial 
Region crosses the neck of the sea the water is not more than 30 miles 
bro.id. 

The geology resembles that of the Tundra Region. A peneplain across 
ancient crystalline rocks on the west side and across Devonian and Car- 
boniferous rocks on the cast side was covered first by glacial drift, then by 
Quaternary marine sediments, except where too high to have been immersed 
by the boreal transgression which rose 200 or 300 feet higher than the sea 
today. Recent stream and wave erosion has bared the older rocks along 
coasts and valleys; the same processes havefumfahed waste for alluvial and 
beach deposits, notably at the mouths of the Dvina and Onega rivers. 

Mineral deposits consist of mica, apatite, feldspar, and nepheliie (the 
last two valued for their potassium ond kaolin content) at the head of 
Kancfalaksfua. Bay ta the crystalline rocks* and of common salt, gypsum, 
and strontium sails in the later cocks east and south of Archangel. Sands 
and clays arc abundant but not worked. Native fossil fuel is limited to peat; 
some coal is imported for heat and steam, because of the difficulty in drying 
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peat. Wood is extensively used on the railroads and to a limited extent for 
domestic beat. 

Politically, the region lies partly in the Kola administration but mostly in 
the Archangel province of R.S.F.S.R. The people arc Lapps and Karelians 
on the north and west and Russbns on the south and east where things arc 
being done. Russian fishermen occupy the sooth Kola coast. 

Products. Coniferous forests in natural condition cover all the land area, 
and their products constitute an important factor in the commercbl life of 
the region. Lumber and logs arc floated down the Dvina in rafts, and the 
logs are sawed in great mills run largely by electric power. The lumber and 
tar from the pines appear in British and continental markets. Much lumber 
was exported from this area before Leningrad was built. 

These coniferous forests occupy podzols matured with forest cover, soils 
satisfactory for agriculture. The bi^-Iatitude climate restricts many crops, 
but roots and other quick-growing vegetables are grown for local use: oats 
furnish forage for cattle, which do well on many pasture clearings around 
(he coasts. Fish from White Sea and all Russian Arctic waters are dried and 
salted at Archangel and Onega and shipped to the interior. They even find 
their way to the great fairs at Gorki (Nizhni-Novgorod ) . The hfezen, Dvina, 
and Onega rivers pour large supplies of fish food — organic matter— into the 
White Sea and in consequence attract valuable herring fisheries. 

Grain, both wheat and rye, comes from two southern sources to this ex- 
port point. From the plains among the headwaters of the Obi it is floated 
down the Tobol and Tura and even the Irtish to the Siberian railroad at 
Tyumen, where elevators transfer it to cars. It then goes by rail to Kotlas 
on the Dvina and by barge to the port. Archangel. The reach of the port U 
extended farther by the double-track, broad-gauge railroad south, whKh has 
replaced the old single-track, narrow-gauge road. This line extends to Vo- 
logda, where it connects with a Sibcruo-Lcningrad line, also directly with 
Moscow. An all-water grain line serves the lower and middle Volga gram 
lands. Barges and steamers make their way up the Volga, Kama, and a 
small improved tributary to the Katbaruia Canal and down a branch of the 
Vichegda to the Dvina at Kotbs, where they join the fleets loaded at Kotlas 
and proceed to Archangel. Another canal connects the west branch of the 
Dvina through the Volga-Ncva system with Leningrad These river routes 
are much restricted by winter ice. 

Archangel and it* s«awoy, Arcbangel, a strategic seaport on a strategic 
sea, is the capital of the province of the same name jn the R-S F S R It 
stands about 25 miles from the sea, the distributaries of the Dvina The 
harbor has been dredged to 21 feet; yet it must be drec^ed anew every 
summer because of the active ifelta-building of the rivet The province 
embraces 221,000 square miles and over 500,000 people; the ciQ', essen- 
tially a commercial center, has grown rapidly to a population of over 
281,000. Its largest industry is sawmiUing. A large electric plant furnishes 
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power for ihe mills, for light, and for hiirbc^ mjchinery. Rxed and floating 
dockx and rows of warehouses hast been built since the new regime. A 
tram-car serves Its citizens, and a good mflitaiy motor road has been built 
to Leninmd. Recently from Archangel sailed the intrepid Schmidt, hoping 
to open up a freight route through the Arctic Sea to the Pacific. In some 
mild years such a trip and commerce are possible. 

One may count ISO Islands among the ramifying and interlacing Dvina 
distributaries. Only one channel is improved for navigation. Aquatic birds 
in enormous numbers possess these islands and waters during the summer 
breeding season. The shelter of these delta channels and the adjacent forests 
made possible ship-building, and for many years Archangel has been a 
naval base — Russia's first (and for many decades, only) seaport. In a single 
recent >ear 300 foreign vessels were loaded with lum^r. The largest ocean 
steamers afloat can enter the harbor, nearly 100 at a time, and they are 
served by up-to-date harbor machinery. Foreign ships from many different 
countries call at this port. 

One might be familiar with the problems involved In the commercial 
use of the mouths of the Rhine or 'ITjamcs and still find many surprises at 
Archangel. River and harbor and the White Sea out to the ocean arc com* 
pletely closed by lee three to four months every year. The river thaws 
upstream first, goes into flood before the 'delta is thawed, and pours down 
upon frozen islands and channels not only sand and mud but ice In great 
quantities with only a frozen sea to receive them. The situation has been 
described from the point of view of the usual river harbor engineer as “a 
mess.” Decause of its narrow neck and shallowness, together with its sup- 
plies of fresh water and Ihe high latitude, the White Sea never could free 
itself of ice except for the help from outside generously supplied by die 
drift of warm waters from Ihe north Atlantic. Icc-brcakcrs operate in the 
sea for a month or two in (he fall before the cold becomes loo severe, and 
begin to hammer on Ihe icc cover in the spring to accelerate the break-up 
and open navigation. But for the work of these powerful machines — boats 
—the sea uouid be closed usually for six months. 

Up the Dvina about SO miles stands Kholmogory, rebuilt as a modem 
town on the ruins of the famous old fortified site. Although off the railroad, 
it has excellent river communication, and it has become famous fora choice 
breed of dairy cattle introduced from the Netherlands long ago by Peter the 
Great. The success of the enterprise « a sample and promise of the large 
possibilities for future development and utilization of the luscious pastures 
that take the ground when forests are removed. 

Onega, on the Gulf, Bay, and stream of the same name, has little oppor- 
tunity to rival the capital city. Its river is much shorter and smaller, and 
has no can.tl connections across ifrvKtes; its sea Is shallower and more 
island-studded; and it has no railroad. It has the same heavy coniferous 
forests, has good fishing grounds, and b about 50 mUcs farther south, as 
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well as farther Inland, and its stream does not shoal the waters as rapidly, 
but at present these advantages have not been capitalized. As the lumber 
industry develops, Onega may increase in importance. 

The old convent on the island of Solovctskie has, in the new rfigime. 
become a federal prison — possibly a better adjustment to conditions and 
needs. 

3. THE LAKE REGION 

Description. Continuous with Finbnd in foundation roclu, in recent drift, 
in topographic expression (altitude. lakes, moraines), in coniferous forests, 
in climate, and in people, the Lake District extends to Lakes Ladoga and 
Onega. Beyond these large bodies the same topography prevails to Rybinsk, 
Vologda, and the Onega River; but undemca^ the characteristically glacial 
topography of this extension, the rocks are not crystalline; they are Devo- 
nian and Carboniferous beds dipping gently southeast. Between Rybinsk 
(139,011) and the peat lakes arc thousands of acres of level, alluvial 
plains in a hundred patches representing filled lake beds — filled, while the 
lakes farther north are not, because exposed longer to sedimentation since 
the ice left them. Much of this region would probably have been in Finland 
when it became a national entity, had not the Murmansk railroad been 
built. The western boundary conforms much of the distance to the divide 
between Baltic and White Sea drainage. 

Most of the Lake Region belongs in the Karelo-Finoish Socialist Soviet 
Republic, which has a population of nearly 500,000 people. No towns 
of note have developed in the region. The capital ci^ is Petrosavodsk 
(70,000) on the west shore of Lake Otwga and on the railroad. It is a local 
market and distributing center. 

Products. Forest products (lumber and timbers for many uses as in mines 
and ship-building, staves, box Bats, puipwood) constitute a large item in 
the output of the Lake Region. Logs and lumber are floated down all the 
streams. Some ate shipped to Murmansk for export, others to Leningrad for 
local use. Fish and game of many kinds are taken and shipped mostly to 
Leningrad. The coasts of the White Sea and Kandalaksha Bay have such 
exceUent waters, haibors and lumber that fishing and ship-building are the 
chief occupations. Thousands of tons of herring are taken annually oo 
Kandalaksha Bay and shipped lo Russian industrial centers for food Many 
are canned in modem plants, but a large proportion travels as fresh fish 
Men not only fish in the streams tor salmon and in the coast waters for 
herring but sail out to the Arctic and even to Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zetnlya to fish. The women, accustmned to coast rigors, often assist m local 
fishing. Broad banks for many miles off ffie Arctic coast are favored fishing 
grounds In the category of game also come many fur-bearing animab, 
whose pelts are shipped to Leningrad or to foreign markets. 

Iron and copper are found in workable quantities in the area of crystalline 
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rocks, with mines opened near the railroads in several places. At Khibinsk, 
a village in the north near Murmansk (117,054), apatite deposits estimated 
to contain 500 million tons have recently been explored, and development 
has begun. Sulphide ores near will assist in the reduction of the apatite to 
proper fertilizer composition. Already export of raw apatite and super- 
phosphate has begun. Barite is mined near to and east of Onega Lake in 
the Devonian and Carboniferous rocks. Rocks of many kinds, granite, 
marble, and sedimentary, have been quarried and shipped from their re- 
spective areas. Sands and clays, even fire<bys, are dug and shipped out to 
be manufactured. 



Workmtn e! tha Kifov opatita itilaaa o e,JI for holaa In lha ora prtpotaiory lo 

blotfinf (Covrlasy Sovfota) 


Other occupations. The Karelians carry on such types of agriculture as 
are possible in this far north region. Some cattle arc raised on the meadow 
clearings, and a profitable dairy industry b possible b many parts. The 
Lake Region should be classified as one engaged in extractive industries, 
lumbering, agriculture, mining, fishing and the chase, with no manufacturing 
except peasant household industries. Ii b so well served by railroad and 
water transportation that even such manufactures are diminishing. 

Many of the lakes and connecting streams furnish water transportation, 
and the axial railroad from Baltic to Arctic, although not a first-class road. 
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serves to connect most towns with outside cities and countries. It reaches 
$e\-eral TVhite Sea ports also. While the road stands up well under traffic 
in winter, so much of it crosses njanhy land, impossible to avoid, that it is 
precarious in thawing summer weather. 

A canal, 143 miles long, completes water connections between Soroka, 
on the White Sea at the mouth of the VIg River which drains Vig Lake, 
and Leningrad on the Baltic. The canal connects the improved Vig River 
and Onega Lake, using natural v/axerways wherever possible, and is de- 
scrjt*d as containing nineteen locks and fifteen dams with twelve flood- 
gates. It greatly shortens the water route from the T^Trile Sea to Leningrad, 
but inland water travel was possible before by way of Archangel, the Dvina 
Rhcr, and its tributaries. Lakes of the Lake Region provide ample storage 
both for the canal and for hydro-electric power. Natural resources, in forest, 
fish, furs, and mines, supply cargoes; sawmills, paper and cellulose fac- 
tories, and woodworking, chemical, metallurgical, and boat-buiiding plants 
have developed along the waterway. 

4. THE CONIFEROUS FORESTS 

Sltuollen. In the northeast part of Russia, occupying the basins of the 
nonhen) Dvloa, M«en, and Pechora rivers, lies the great Coniferous Forest 
It is bounded on the north by the Tundra Region, on the west by the White 
Sea Commercial Region and the Lake Region. It extends east to the Ural 
regions and south to the Moscow and Upper Volga regions, which are, is 
the natural vegetation categories, parts of the deciduous forests. Over these 
360,000 square miles spread almost virgin forests in the open density char- 
acteristic of forests such as arc known in Canada. Moderate rainfall, cool 
enough tempmtures to prevent drought by great evaporations, some wmter 
precipitation conserved in ice and snow to be liberated by spring melUng, ® 
climate too severe for many crops and for general agriculture — these are 
the condidons favoring such great, onifomi, open forests 

Scotch pine and spruce predominate, but in the east are found fir and 
the deciduous larch, together with pines, birch, aspen, and, locally, alder 
Several Siberian species have migrated over the Urab into Europe Th® 
white bark of the birch, the cver-twiDkiing leaf of aspen and birch, togeiher 
with the aspen's brilliant leaf color in autumn, add to the beau^ and break 
the monotony of the somber-needled green of spruce and pine Broad-leafed 
trees mingle in the southeast part along Kama Rjvex 

With reference to climate the Coniferous Forest is spread along both 
sides of the mean July isoiherm of 64* F., but in winter the January iso- 
therm of 8* F, and the regioa nearly from north to south In sum- 

mer, rainfall and s unshin e, the latter ibr long-day penods, sUznuIate growth, 
in winter, snow, sifting down among the trees, makes a uaiform blanket o'cf 
the ground, which prevents deep fce c ziog, and melting m place in the spnns 
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adds to the vcmal precipitation mohtuie enough to ensure a reasonable 
annual growth. This region contains the choicest coniferous forests of 
Russia, but the most diflicult to work and to send to market, so that the 
growth, fortunately for the future, is about twice the annual cut 

The Timan Mountains anticline with a syncline on each side extend 
across this area, which was well basclcvclcd before the ice age, then mantled 
with drift, and more recently veneered in alt its lower portions by marine 
sediments. Thus the geology is simple, but difficult to decipher because of 
forest and recent rock cover. 

Soils are the true coniferous forest, podrollzed types, clays and light 
loams, of relatively youthful profile but amply productive for forests and 
for high-latitude crops where the trees arc removed. Thousands of square 
miles are swampy and flooded with water. Rivers are the greatest transpor- 
tational blessing of the foresters. True, the high latitude and poleward course 
are restrictions, for the rivers are frozen from six to eight months a year 
and are not valuable for power. Railroads skirt the region from Vologda to 
Archangel and cross the southern part from Vologda to Vyatka and Perm. 
Two others cross the Bashkir portion of the refien, and a stub line from 
Vyatka penetrates the forest to Kotlas, where the Dvina becomes navigable 
for larger boats. Distance from the Atlantic restricts construction, but Fin- 
land and Sweden in the same latitude have much more railroad mileage 
than has the Coniferous Forest Region. 

When the Novgorodians of northern Russia spread eastward, they jour- 
neyed through this Forest Region, passing from the plains lying between 
Leningrad and Moscow of today, down the Sukhona River to its junction 
with Vichegda River, then up that stream in a course 600 miles long in 
latitude 59° N. to 62° N. as far as the Urals. Later they penetrated the 
Urals and went into northern Siberia to begin its development. One does not 
comprehend some of the difficulties involved in such a migration until he 
realizes that it took place in the latitude and rigors of Hudson Bay and 
Alaska. 

Resources. Resources other than the forest are scarce or not yet known. 
In these 360,000 square miles limited quantities of coal, bituminous and 
anthracite, arc known along the upper Pechora River; gas and iron ores are 
found in the central part of the southern margins; on the southern limits 
notable occurrences of phosphorite are available for fertilizer products. 
They are worked near VcUuga. Of these resources the iron alone is manu- 
factured, and that only in small furnaces for local use. Gypsum and cal- 
careous shales of Permian age abound along the Sukhona below Vologda; 
and, near Totma, Peter the Great in the early part of the eighteenth century 
tfcvelopcd a great salt tndustry. &ft and liirs were for many years tftc 
only exports of this forest region. Both are now relatively and actually of 
less importance than formerly. Under the growing pressure of other indus- 
tries and the increasing scarcity of wild life ut the west, the hunting of fur 
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animals, so important one or two centuries ago, has gone in large part 
through the low Urals into Siberia. Many furs are still taken, however, in 
these coniferous forests. In value of pells taken the fur-yielding animals 
stand in the following order — squirrel, wolf, ermine, hare, fox, skunk, bear, 
marten, lynx, wild-cat, sable. Ruthless hunting has almost exterminated the 
sable. Game laws are now in force, and fur farms are occasionally being 
established. These forests are capable of producing large income from furs 
if the wild life is properly protected. 

At present this forest area is a one-resource and therefore a one-industry 
region. 



Tta^or tcg$ ovt of fho cooif«roo< foroit (Courtosy Sovfo^o} 


Occupations and crops. Lumbering, the leading industry of the region, is 
now carried on extensively through all the western part, where the rail 
road can assist in moving the logs to Archangel. Great quantities of lumber 
arc cut along the Dvina and its tributaries. Pinega, Vaga, Sukhona, and 
VIchegda These rivers constitute the efficient highways in the Dvina basm 
and carry millions of Jogs to the dly. Few sawmills operate where the trees 
are cut, but in Archangel twen^-five well-equipped modern power mil's 
saw 70 per cent of the entire value of timber exported through White Sea 
and Arctic ports. Vologda has even more mills and contributes more lumber 
to the Baltic ports. The railroacH from Kotlas nod Vyatka carry lumber for 
home use into the less forested areas soudt and west. Trees in the viate 
forests are designated for cutting to the amount of two and one-quarter 
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billion cubic feet ' per annum, but less than two thirds of these are cut; 
and the proportion cut in other forests is lower still. In all European Russia 
the cut (7 billion cubic feet) is less than half the annual growth, and 
the proportion is lowest in the Coniferous Forests because they are least 
accessible. Sixty-six cubic feet per capita is kept for home consumption. 
Sweden uses nearly twice as much per capita. 

Large quantities of logs are normally exported to Germany. Boards and 
railroad ties, nearly 50 per cent of all lumbn exported, go to Great Britain, 
Belgium, Holland, artd France. Pulpsvood constitutes nearly one fifth of the 
export, and mine timber makes up the rest. White Sea ports send away 
about one sixth of the Russian lumber export and Baltic ports one half. 

Cereals (barley, rye, and oats) together with flax and hemp are grown 
in many clearings, especially along the streams. Cabbages, potatoes, and 
other leaf and root crops are grown solely for home use. Recently grass and 
lucerne and a little wheat have been added io the crop list. Calile-rawing 
is incrca-slng, and many farmers are branching out into dairying. Picking 
wild berries, Arctic bramble and whortle berries in the far north and rasp- 
berries and Currants from the luxuriant undergrowth in many coniferous 
forest areas, adds to the variety of diet and occupation. Jam is now made 
from golden berries, and they might be canned in commercial quantities. 

Fishing and hunting of migratory birds furnish seasonal employment 
for a number of people, but the transportation restrictions make these ac- 
tivities purely local. Bee culture was once an Intemsting occupation in some 
parts of the Coniferous Forest Region, but it is now nearly abandoned. 

LUltc villages or single houses strung aloog the streams and lake shores 
reflect the relatively great importance of water communication. A few 
people live on sunny, well-drained slopes of morainic hills, avoiding cold, 
wet lowlands and bogs. Their crops grow faster than elsewhere and have 
ten days more of lime than anywhere else to ripen before early frosts. 
Peasant industries in the homes or in village shops take up a part of the 
winter time of many people. All the manufacturing serves local markets, 
except that of homespun linen bags (flour-sacks) sent to tlie fair at Gorki 
near the southern border of the forest region. 

Road and railroad building would be simple on the level lands and 
never disturbed by the difllculties besetting their construction and main- 
tenance within tlie tropics, but other difficulties arise here. The season for 
building is short unless it extends mto the winter. If done then, thawing 
weather often shows the road to have been built on covered ice or on 
frozen bogs; or its foundations thaw and slump. Even the best of summer- 
built roads arc threatened by freeing and thawing, because good dramas 
is almost impossible. Water transporution is much preferred and is good 
with bo.ats or rafts in summer, and with sleds on the ice o! streams in 
winter. Kolvinsky Reservoir, flooding a broad area of plams, has been con- 

> Cubic feet multiplied by twelve the board feet. 
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structed to provide generous water storage and commercial connection be- 
tween the upper Kama, Vichegda, and Pechora rivers. 

The people in the western part of the region are mostly Russians; Zyrians 
predominate in the east; Bashkirs are most numerous in the southeastern 
neck of the forest area. About half die region is the Autonomous Area of 
Komi; most of the other half belongs to the R.S F.S.R.; Votyak, a small 
Autonomous Area, centers round Izhevsk (nearly 200,000); the Bashkir 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic covers a little more than the south- 
eastern neck. Little urban populatkm exists except in these southern parts, 
but the region has a few towns which merit description. All are on streams 
in order to be assured oi a means of transport. 

* Cities or towns. Kotlas is strategically placed at the junction of the 
Sukhona and Vkhegda rivers and thus at the head of the Dvina. It was 
a fur-collecting town and a transit station for lumber en route to Archangel 
from the interior forests. Then came the railroad overland from Vyatka, a 
thriving town on the main line which suetches from Leningrad through 
Vologda, Perm, the indusirbl and mineral-bearing Central Urals, and on 
east across Siberia. Now this line gives an outlet south for the forested 
Interior, and also, much more to the point, an inlet for wheat from Siberia 
to nourish the lumbermen, boatmen, fishermen, and others scattered along 
the rivers. Other lines reach out to Siktivkar and into the forest. 

Veliki! Ustyug lunds 50 miles or so up the Sukhona from Kotlas. Here 
the great sandy Vug pours iu waste into its master stream and at times 
nearly throttles commerce; yet both streams serve populous, industrial forest 
valleys. A town must occupy thb place to help collect and distribute goods 
and to serve the men in commerce who arc delayed by the sand. Vehkit 
means "great,” but the population is not more than 23,000; Ust means 
“northern, ” and together they mean “a large northern town at the mouth 
of the Yug," Houses are ooe-story wooden structures built from the forest 
products — a vicious fire hazard. 

UsC-Sysolsk B a Zyrian town of 5,000 people at a big turn and junc- 
tion point on the Vichegda and serves an active, growing river coromeii^^ 
in furs, logs, and other forest products. It is a station on the crooked 
through river route, Vologda to the Northern Urals and northern Siberia, 
and is the administrative center for the Autonomous Area of Komi. 

Usl-Tsylma (2,000) grew at a big turn in the Pechora. Founded m 
1542 by the Novgorodians as they developed the profitable fur trade of 
the Coniferous Forest, it has since been a tradbg center of wooden dwel- 
lings and storehouses. It is called the extreme northern limit of people, 
though it is not as far north as the Arctic Circle. Finland and Sweden have 
many towns and activities farther oortii. A difficult overland road uniting 
Ust-Tsylma with Mezen is far preferable to a journey down the Pechora and 
round the headlands by sea. The road passes a group of abandoned silver 
mines, a busy center many years ago. Merchants of Cherdyn on the Kolva. 
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a feeder tor Kama River, ship grains and manufactures from the Volga 
country by river all the distance upstream, work them through the new canal 
and Kolvinsky Reservoir, and take them down the easy but croaked, cir- 
cuitous Pechora to nourish woodsmen, trappers, and fishers who live along 
every tributary stream and the Pechora itself. While the river is very serv- 
iceable, violent and treacherous winds on its lower reaches often hold up 
boats for days. These little setlfcmcnts help make the forest profitable, and 
the rivet transportation makes its development possible. 

Near the southwest corner of the region stands Vologda (102,000), the 
key to the Coniferous Forests and all they contain. The town occupies a 
secure site on the Sukhona where it is still navigable. A few miles up- 
stream the river flows from a lake connected by canal with the Sheksna 
and by the Sheksna and other canals with the Volga $ystem and with the 
Svir system leading to the Baltic. Eastward the waters belong to the Dvina 
system. Ivan the Terrible saw the strategy of the situation and in the middle 
of the sixteenth century made Vologda a capital. It Ls now an important 
railroad center, having the Archangel road, the through east and west line 
—Leningrad to the far cast — and two direct lines to Moscow. Besides the 
trsuaf crops menti'aned (or (Acs /acicade, much Bax is grown and a fiVeiy 
butter industry has developed. The town was marked in the first five-year 
plan for large expansion in commerce and manufactures, a large electric- 
power station helps to make it an imporunt lumber milling center, a maker 
of farm tractors and lumbering equipment It has long been famous for 
its lace and for its fur market. 

izhensk (198,000) is the capital of Udmurt Autonomous Republic and 
the main center of iron and steel industries; machines, lathes, precision 
instruments, small arms, and motorcycles. The iron ore comes on the Tama 
River from mines in the Urals. 

Ufa (246,000) is the capital and center of the Bashkir Autonomous Re- 
public. It is a railroad and river center connecting with the Kama-Volga 
system and shares in the great industrbl Ural complex just east of it and 
in the very important lumber industries supplying western Europe. 

5. NORTHERN URAIS FOREST AND TUNDRA 

The northern Urals are separated from the southern by a rich mining 
region now thoroughly industrialized. They reach from latitude 61® N. 
almost exactly north to latitude 65® N. where stands Mt. Tel-Posis (5,500 
ft.), the highest point in the area. The range angles northeast, then north- 
west, and continues in the Pai Koi range, and Vaigach and Novaya Zemla 
blands. Structurally, the northern Ural Mountains consist of one master 
fold and two to three subsidiary parallel wrinkles involving Pre-Cambrian 
schists, igneous rocks and a whole section of Paleozoic beds. So far as 
known no mineralization has occurred, but good coal is mined in the 
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western flanks and makes a real contribution to the economic life farther 
west. 

Most of the northern UraU was glaciated during the ice age and con- 
tributed drift to the plains westward. Only one valley glacier remains to 
the present. Old rounded mountain forms rise 2,000 to 3,000 feet. They are 
not high enough to appreciably increase precipitation over that of the 
Pechora plains, but in summer they call forth a perceptible rain shadow 
in the Obi Valley on the east. 

While not lofty, the northern Urals are h1^ enough to reach above the 
timber line in this high latitude and bear more or less continuous Alpine 
and tundra vegetation throughout their whole length. Coniferous forest, 
feathering out toward the summits, clothes both slopes of the range Fur 
animals are taken more freely and abundantly in the mountains than in 
the plains to the west, because human habitations ate rare, and lumbering 
operations have scarcely commenced anywhere within the region. 

In striking contrast with the development of the Central Urals, no towns 
or even villages have been built in the Northern Urals. Voguls and Kami. 
Finno-Ugrian tribes, and the Nentsi and Os^aks, both Samoyedes, occupy 
the flanks of these mounlaias and bunt over their slopes. The Finno-Ugrian 
men arc short, often of blond complexion; occasionally they have herds of 
reindeer or cattle and live a migratory pastuie-seeldni life The SainoyedM 
differ from the Finno-Ugrians in having dark, straight hair, sallow skin, 
broad, flat faces, and oblique, nanow eyes, and live a similar herdsman’s 
life. Hides are the only products that ever get to market from either the 
animals of the chase or ^ose of the herdsmen. 

While the Northern Orals have great quantities of excellent stone and 
are clothed extensively with primeval coniferous forests, growing on excel- 
lent, youthful, podzolized soils, they arc probably the most backward re- 
gion in European Russia. Their inhabitants are there because no one ehe 
wants to occupy the forests. No one considers the forest worth cutting, as 
long as great forests equally valuable but more accessible, are scarcely 
touched. The region is the home of many fur animals and these relic rem- 
nants of a backward race, and bas no promise of bemg more Climatic 
barriers inherent in the latitude eScctivciy riieck all native progress 
QUESTIONS 

3. What chance has Onega to rival Archangel? 

2. Discuss the strate^c value of the Wlute Sea. 

3. State any commercial or subsistence relations e.xjsiiog between the Lake 
Region and its neighbors. 

4. Why have Finland and Sweden, in the same latitude, so much better 
railroad nets than has the Cotuferotis Forest? 

5. Why is Ust-Tsjlma such a lonely, rare to«-n here m the same lautude as 
many towns in Sweden? 

6. In what ways may the Coniferaus Forest Regjon cooperate with adiaceni 
regions? 



CHAPTER 25 


Central Industrial Regions 

From the Kremlin walls, from the vast white walls, 
From the Kremlin walls, from the lowered walls. 

— Folk Sono 


6. LENINGRAD INDUSTRIAL REGION 

Situotien. The Leningrad Industrial Region is probably the smallest but 
one—thc Crimean Riviera— of the Russian geographic regions as defined 
In this work. This region consists of about 16,000 square miles of plains 
with one great city, Leningrad; both area and city are strategically situated, 
politically and commercblly, and they have become therefore industrially 
significant. On the Gulf of Finland, an arm of the Daltk, the city occupies 
a section of the highway from the capital and the great Moscow Industrial 
Region to the Baltic. By the Neva River with iu navigable canal connec* 
lions, not only with Lake Ladoga but with the great Volga system and the 
Northern Dvina system, the region may have easy water commerce with 
the grain regions and the sheep and cattle pastures of the south as well as 
with the important coniferous forests of the north and the hardwood forests 
to l})e southeast. At the present lime railroads provide speedy communica- 
tion with rapidly developing Tinland, with the Arctic coast at Murmansk, 
with Archangel and the northern coniferous forests, with Moscow and all 
the southeast regions, with Ukraine, with the Baltic republics, and with 
Germany. Russia’s objection to exporting through other nations directs 
considerable commerce, which is destined for water transport, through Len- 
ingrad and the Leningrad Industrial Region. Other Baltic ports may now 
come into larger service. 

Geology. Cambrian iimcslones, much masked by drift and alluvium, 
come to the surface around Leningrad, along the south shore of the Gulf 
of Finland, and on the south shore of Lake Ladoga The structure parallels 
that in the Baltic states. The more resistant Lower Carboniferous beds 
mark, with higher topography, the eastern limits of the Leningrad region. 
Many patches and strips ol alluvial and lacustrine sediments cITeclively 
conceal the bed-rock. One of these patches comprises Lake Ilmen, by far 
the largest lake in the region, and an equal area of abandoned lake-bed. 

S25 
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Where lakes and streams have not sotted the drift, a more or less eoffl- 
plete drift sheet mantles the bed-rock and, with the sorted areas, furnishes 
thousands of acres of excellent agricultural soil as well as providing raw 
materials for lively ceramic industries producing brick and tile for build- 
ing, drain tile, plain crockery, and insulating patterns. In many of the lake- 
beds that have reached the bog stage, extensive and valuable peat deposits 
are developed for power and fuel purposes. For a few miles from beyond 
the Estonian border, the Ordovician beds carry an oil-yielding shale, from 
which the distillation products supply a very small percentage of the needed 
fuel of this region. But more significant arc the Silurian beds, which pro- 
duce a small escarpment, responsible for (he Narva (Estonia) svater powef. 
a steep grade on the railroad at Trotsk, fomerly Gatchina, and the rapids 
in the Volkhov River. Sedimenu canled out by the Neva River have been 
built into a low mud-and-sand delta at the head of the Guff of Finland. 
Strong winds driving from the northwest occasionally push water up over 
the margins of the delta to a depth of several feet in the city streets. Around 
the delta region is a level Quaternary till plain, nowhere more than 400 feet 
above sea level and mcagerly dissected by infant post-glacial streams, but 
not flooded as is the delta. 

People. The region was attractive to neither Finn nor Slav until the 
people rose above the hunting, grazing, and purely agrfeujtural stages. Both 
races, however, lived in the region, grazing cattle over the rich meadows 
among the dominatJt forests and fishing in the waters. When need for com- 
merce arose, the fi«£ center was Novgorod, a trading post at the outlet of 
Lake Ilmen, where the Volkhov River starts toward Lake Ladoga and 
through the Neva River to the Baltic. A commercial city could not grow 
normally on the mud marsh and bog near the sea and the low, muddy shores 
could not well be defended; so Novgorod grew. It had, in addition, the mar- 
velous advantage of easy access to interior cities, for the severest part of 
the journey from sea to interior lay between Novgorod and the Gulf of 
Finland. 

The significance of the general site later occupied by Leningrad, as well 
as its difficulties of access, were early recognized Situated near the mouth 
of the Neva River and at the very place where the Baltic Sea penetrates 
farthest into the lands, the place was of commercial importance to medieval 
merchants trading by the Volga route {»tween northern tribes and the 
Greeks and Arabs. Then it iKcame a contested spot for Russians and 
Swedes. To Russia it meant an outlet lor Novgorod and central Russia, to 
the seafaring Swedes it was the key for dieir continental trade. The Swedes 
first defended it in 1300 with the fortress Landskrona, which the displeased 
Novgorodians shortly destroyed Three hundred years later the Swedes, 
again in possession, built a new fortress, and for a century Swedish wharves, 
factories, and shipping held sway in tbu normally Russian territory Fmn 
and Novgorodian Slav continued to occupy these lowlands. Swedes and 
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Muscovite Slavs crowded in, and the Novgorodlans were absorbed, Today, 
Great Russian and Finn or Karelian occupy the land. 

In the northwest quarter of the Leningrad region the density of popula- 
tion exceeds 375 per square mile, and forms of intensive utilization include 
agriculture, dairying, household industries, and several town factories. Pop- 
ulation in the southwest quarter ranges from 60 to 1 20 per square mile and 
includes fishermen as well as farmers and gardeners. Two or three notable 
old towns also remain. The southeast half of the area sustains a population 
of 25 to 60 per square mile, mostly engaged in rural activities carried on 
from village residences. In remote rural sections handcrafts still supply over 
90 per cent of the locally needed industrial products and 1 to 3 per cent 
of the people engage in peasant household work. Home industries have been 
more fully replaced in the western half than in the eastern, a comparison 
which shows the strength of urbanization on an old, traditional, strongly 
entrenched industrial method. 

In this region wo thirds of the people live in towns and one third live 
in the rural villages and on the farms A dozen villages exceed 1 ,000 in 
population: many arc smaller, dotting the plains at frequent intervals. The 

inter climate encourages seasonal migration of labor from the soil in sum- 
mer to the shop and factory in whiter, an institution well csiabfished In the 
old rfgime but disturbed in the new. It will be interectlng to see the relative 
strength of a geographic influence aod a ukase. 

Leningrad (3,191,000). In the first years of the eighteenth century the 
Czar, Peter the Great, began to aspire to marine connections, a seaport, a 
city of nations, and commerce with the outside world. Seated in his capital 
at hfoscow he looked to the Gulf of Finland as his nearest coast-line. In 
1703 were laid the first stones (fortress of Peter and Paul) of the new capi- 
tal and commercuil emporium. Stones nnd piles were necessary, for the 
muddy site was as miry as that of Amsterdam. Schlusselburg, a Swedish 
fortress on the shores of Lake Ladoga, guarded the outlet of the lake — 
Neva River — and the route to Novgorod. The fortress of Kronstadt, super- 
seding Landskrona, was begun by Peter but wa\ completed only after 
several interruptions and renewals of building activities. Admirably situated 
to defend the new venture and at the same time to control the entrance to 
the Neva, Lake Ladoga, and the trade with Novgorod, it occupied the 
bland of Koclina in the midst of the nanower part of the Gulf of Finland 
and about 20 miles from the new city. Of course the new capital must be 
called St. Petersburg, or Pclrograd — now, in the same spirit, Leningrad. 
This city was not built for a naval base alone, but for a winter palace, a 
center from which to foster forrign commerce, and to develop the resources 
of the thinly settled, backward frontier plains with their agricultural life. 
Spars, planks, and naval stores were easily derived from the pine forests in 
the hinterland, Ships of those days eouM reach the city piers with little 
difficulty. The mild winters and ample rainfall of the plains permitted the 
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making of bcaulifo! gardens; constnietkm was favored by the presence of 
lumber, limestone, travertine for cement, and clays for brick; unique pal- 
aces, churches, art galleries, and administration buildings arose rapidly- 
Before Peter died in 1 725 the population of bis capital had become 75,000 
The rural region back of the city contributed to its growth, and the city 
stimulated the evolution of the farmer communities. Foods were needed 
for the city, woo) and flax fiber, lumber and other building materials, horses 
for the droshkies and for many clumsy freight wagons. Water resources 
drawn from the hills to tlic eastward supplied the city's needs. A bathing 
beach wes developed along the north side of the gulf near Scstroretsk; clay 
and gravelly islands, strewn with little bkes and rounded verdant hills, were 
animated by many summer tenants. 
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The many canals connecting the city and harbor with rivers to the White 
and Black seas were begun early in the city's history In 1851 the railroad 
Co Moscow connected Ac new and old captUIs. Commerce and indusirj' 
grew. Many products passed through the city, and manufacturing com- 
menced on a small scale, ui order to add value to the goods Filatures pr^" 
pared and spun flax and wool, and other mills wove cloth Metallurgy m 
numerous establishments handled ores from within the land as well as from 
wiAout Paper-making and glass, tolocco, and brick manufacturing flour- 
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ishcd. Sawmills worked up logs floated to the city. Boots and shoes of both 
leather and rubber became important products. Scarcely an industry was 
lacking in the city. In commerce, manufactures, glory, pomp, intrigue, and 
religion, St. Petersburg became the greatest capital city of northeastern 
Europe. 

A distressing break in the industrial and commercial life of the city 
came during the depression of dvil war and revolution, and again in the 
seige during World War II. The capital with all its trappings was moved 
to Moscow after the Revolution of 1917, and the city, now Leningrad, in 
spile of geographic advanta^ declined 30 to 40 per cent in population and 
much more in its activities. But restoration has arrived. So close is the city 
to the Hax field-) that the hum of scores ol linen mills may always be heard 
The fur market has revived, and $30 million worth of furs change hands 
here annually — in some years twice as much. Squirrel skins rank first; fox. 
hare, ermine, sable, marmot, and many others here enter world commerce. 
Every old industry returned, and scores of new ones have arisen, including 
meat-packing, fancy woodworking, and the finishing of many food products 
from flour, sugar, oils, and fruits. With the rclum of industry foreign com- 
merce is Increasing, but not government pomp. 

The plan oI the city takes advantage of the delta topography and dis- 
tributaries of the Neva River, five of which enter the Culf of Finland within 
the present limits of the city. The great castle or fortress stands on the west 
side of the main distributary, and behind it the arsenal The palaces, ad- 
ministration buildings, museums, and university arc on the east side. A great 
canal enefrefes these and many other buildings on nn area of 2 to 3 square 
miles, with lesser canals, easily constructed in soft, level lands, serving 
many business houses. Most buildings ate necessarily supported by scores 
of great piles driven down into the mud and sand. The streets, or Prospects, 
radiate from the administration center with concentric cross streets in ever 
wider scmi-circles. 

Slips, docks, warehouses, and piers for marine commerce were con- 
structed at the start and have been multiplied and enlarged in many parts 
of the city. When railroads came, some of them reached the docks, but 
even now none of them enter iheciiyot reach within one and one-h-alf miles 
of the palaces on the river. The greatest harbor development is on the south 
side of the city, where water and rail lines inictdigiiate, where the great 
Petiograd Canal (27 feet in depth) readies out 17 miles to deep water at 
Kixinstadt; and where lumber docks and wharves are thoroughly modern 
and fully mechanized. The entire Gulf of Finhnd is dotted with lights and 
other aids to navigation, and ice-bfeaLcrs strive to keep it open extra months 
in fall and spring when nature, if left alone, would close it. 

Today Leningrad, no longer the capital, has many relic features; palaces 
arc mu-seums, or orphanages and asylums; gmernment houses are factories 
and tenements; industry has multiplied and commercial opportunity has 
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been seized; and both znanufacturiog aad trade have grown. As Finns arc 
residents in the rural parts, so Gemtans, Jews, Poles, and Letts have flocked 
to the city until Leningrad is as cosmopoltun as any Russian city except 
Odessa. Literacy is rising and has reached more than 80 per cent in the 
Leningrad Region. \Vhi?e the city population declined tremendousfy when 
the capital was moved aad domestic strife upset all programs, the popula- 
tion in 1931 was estimated at 2,228,300. 
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Resources. As connections are demanded for a commeTcial region, so 
resources are imperative for an industrial region. The Leningrad Region 
mines do coal, or iron, or any metallic ores. For fueb and power it uses 
more peal than all else corniced. Vegetable substitutes are used half a' 
much as peat, wood 20 per cent as much as peat. Petroleum finds very small 
use because of the great distant to Russia's fields and the aversion to im- 
porting. In the west comer the same shales found productive in Estonia 
yield oil and gas when roasted; but the area is small, and both output aad 
reserves are of little significance. Wood is still used on railroads Communal 
enterprises and water transpertatkm together use nearly as much wood as 
do the railroads, and the faciories nearly as much as all other users com- 
bined. Much of the wood cotws bom local birch forests, which cover half 
the re^oa, and from pine rtld<8f patdies toward the east where the climate 
is severer. The lumi— so stimulated by its proximity to great 
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coniferdus forests and hardwood areas ihat it maintains forty to seventy 
factories of which one fourth arc sawmills and veneer and plywood plants, 
one fourth make finished lumber, and half devote their energies to paper- 
making. Matches are made in the towns. The Leningrad Region has access 
to and uses more water power than any rc^on outside of the Caucasus, and 
from this power has come a high development of electric lighting devices. 
The industries of the city arc ss completely electrified as those of nny Rus- 
sian region, and a small area of 2,S00 square miles around the city is more 
highly industrialized than a similar area around Moscow. 
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The limestones and dolomites furnish a basis fur the building trades 
Limestone and calcareous tufi, with peat for fuel, feed a large cement in- 
dustry in many towns. Dausiie, aluminum ore, at Tikhvm and hydro-electric 
posser from the Volkhov stunubie a growing aluminum industry; sand sus- 
tains a flourishing glass industry in the city; and clays, the brick and tile 
industry in the small towns. Ocher for paints comes from residual deposits 
over some o( the limestones. 

Aside from fisheries of the Arctic regions and the sturgeon fisheries of 
the Caspian the Leningrad Region has the largest per capita and total fish 
production of any region, all of which comes from local waters. 

Next to actual possession of resourecs upon which to build industries 
comes tlie opportunity to import raw matertals needed. Leningrad imports 
coal from o^cr countries as well as from other regions within the Union, 
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notably from the southern part of the Moscow Region. Lumber comes from 
the coniferous forests, iron from flte Lake Region, apatite for fertilizer 
works from Khibini in Kola, flax &om rite Valdai Hills, wool from the 
southeast. Wheat, shipped from riie south, supplies large modem flour- 
mills; rubber and tobacco manufacturing became established long ago be- 
cause crude rubber and raw tobacco could be imported to this coast city 
easily to employ nath-e labor. Moscow, the nearest competitor, has about 
one fourth as great a rubber industry. Meat-packing prospers in both Len- 
ingrad and Moscow, with large modem plants. Distance to rite tobacco 
fields of Crimea and Caucasus handicaps rise tobacco industry, and, coupled 
with the strong feeling against importation, it may drive Leningrad’s tobacco 
manufacturing to the land where tobacco grows. 

Regional signifieonce. All in all, the Leningrad Region is today just what 
it is best suited to be, commercial first and industrial second. In industry it 
is second only to Moscow; in commerce it excels all northern and western 
regions. Its foreign reiatioos arc much what the founder of the chief city 
desired, when he planned a place where Russian and West European could 
meet. Its industry is not built on its own resources and power but has risen 
because of the commerce and trade passing through and the resultant neces- 
sary change in means of transportation. 

7. THE MOSCOW INDUSTRIAL REGION 

Situation. An approximately rectangular area about 300 mOes on a side, 
with no notable physical limits, surrounds the city and capital, Moscow, 
which stands far to the western border of the area. Important cities in the 
region with recent population estimates from recognized sources are Kaluga 
(90,000) at the southwestcomcr;Kalinin. formerly Tver (217,000), makes 
railroad cars; Rybinsk (140.000) makes river boats and printing-presses, 
Kostroma (125,000); Gorki (650,000), the former Nizhni-Novgorod, fs- 
mous for fairs and manufactures; Tula (275,000) and Ryazan (96,000) 
process farm products; Yaroslavl (300.000) makes linens, synthetic rubber 
and tires; Ivanovo (290,000) uses peat to generate electrical power, makes 
chemicals: Serpukhov (91,000); these are a part of Moscow’s industrial 
family. Each and many lesser towns have gained as much as 100 per cert 
in the last twenty years. Central in European Russia, both historically and 
geographically, the Moscow Region is an admirable place for a capital area 
and a capital city_ In the modem rEgime much has been done to emphasize 
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200 feet. Great rivers drain the plain eastward, the Volga in the north and 
Oka in tltc south, with the lesser Moskva and Ktyarma in the central part. 
So low is the grade of the rhers that floods an frequent and severe. U'hcrc 
the Cheksna and Mologa come into the Volga near Rybinsk, great areas 
are inundated in high-water times, because the turn in the river retards the 
flow. A similar turn at Kostroma causes floods to broaden the river .and to 
make an Island of every swell or hummock, ahsays decked with a village, 
a farm-house, or a little patch of timber. "Hie simple old topography of the 
plain lends Itself to a fine modem s>-stcm of automobile roads connecting 
all important centers with the capital. 

Geologically, the region may be looked upon as a shallow .structural 
basin having younger rocks in the central part. No surface forms attest the 
structure. TTic region may be divided into two sections, a northern half 
where the Recent and Quaternary deposits more cITectivcly mantle the 
older rocks, and a southern half where the cover is thinner and the outlines 
of the older geology can be deciphered. In the norlhcm half southwest of 
Rybinsk a Large area of Jurassic beds furnishes the clays for the pottery 
and china industry; north of Moscow a Cretaceous area does the Aimc 
East of Kostroma are Cretaceous beds of some value for lime, and cast of 
Ivanovo, the center of (he cotton industry, is an area of Permian beds of 
little value. Along the Volga between these Cretaceous and Permbn areas 
are Jurassic rocks, which furnish phosphorite for fcriilizcr works and chem- 
ical Industries, 

South of Moscow an area of Jurassic rocks yields limestones and phos- 
phorite, and cast occur the sands that make the great glass factories pos- 
sible. Farther souili Carboniferous rocks arc esposed and supply the ligniiic 
coal of the Tula-Kalugn section, and farther east Pcrmo-Triavsic beds seem 
to be the sources of the iron for many furnaces Everywhere the Quaternary 
and Recent clays, sands, and grav'cls are abundant. The Moscow region Is 
admirably situated geologically for its splendid, varied industrial develop- 
ment. 

People. Moscow is the modern name for a city built by the Moscovites, 
or Muscovites, who Inhabited the central Russian plains in the very early 
days of the Christian Era. These people have been the most powerful, ag- 
gressive, and progressive of all Russians csccpl possibly Ukrainians. They 
have been more warlike than the biter and hav'c spread their governmental 
jurisdiction far and wide over ihe surrounding Lands. Their distance from 
other nations and races has kept ibcm a purer stock than many other Slavs 
and has restricted their intercourse with more progressive people beyond the 
Russian borders, from whom outlying Slavs have absorbed many ideas. 
Within the region arc one great city of about 4,137,000 people, the several 
indastrial cities named at the caning of this regional discussion, and tliirty 
more sharing in the urban activities of the region; 150 villages of a more 
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forest to somewhere between 20 and 40 per cent of the area, depending 
upon the distance from the city and the railroads. All main lines seem to 
run through lanes wholly cleared of forest Even between the railroads the 
low hills are only dotted with scores of small forest areas of pine, spruce, 
fir, and birch and, in the south, of oak aod other deciduous trees. There yet 
remains enough timber for most of the lumber needs of the region. Whereas 
the state possesses most of the forests of northern Russia, in this area the 
scattered patches, trees from which are needed by the local farmer for fuel 
and shelter, are administered the People’s Committee of Agriculture. 

Industries. Industry in Russia is divided by the census and the govem> 
meot into two classes. Census or great industry and Household or peasant 
industry. The former is new, and even under the so-called non-capitalistic 
regime has grown greatly in the last 10 to 15 years, because the government 
has assumed the rdle and responsibility of the capitalist and invests heavily 
in transportadoD and such industtial plants os it deems necessary. Peasant 
industry is carried on in the homes or in small enterprises In rural villages 
and small towns, and although not more than one third to one half as 
efficient pet capita as in the factories it still persists in the cities side by side 
with the great federal industrbi establishments. 

Whether a plant or industrial set-up shall be classed as domestie-peasant* 
household or be counted as a census or great Industry is determined by the 
size of the establishment, measured sometimes in workers, at other times 
in output or investment; but it does not depend upon the kind of raw ma- 
terial nor upon the nature of the finished product. In some cases an industry 
is so small that in no city does k assume census industry proportions; in 
some cases the nature of the industry lends itself best to the household type 
of work; in others it is simple to concentrate the work into a census indus- 
try establishment. * 

The Moscow Region has more manufacturing than all the rest of Russia. 
State ownership of industry has gone further in this region than in others: 

5 per cent is cooperative: less than 3 per cent h privately owned; over 90 per 
cent is osvned and operated by the state. Federal authori^ is strong around 
the capital. 

’ Census Industries st listed In the »ei>otU of the government are (I) iron, steel, 
manganese (black metals); (2) fuels; (J) gold, silver, platinum, lead, line, copper 
(colored meub); (4) machine-buildins (electrotechnical end agricultural machinery): 
(5) lumber and wood-finishing; (6) salt; (7) Chemtcal Industrie* (basic, lacquers and 
p.sints. soaps, rubber and chetn'ico-pbarmaceuticat): (8) Bour-millmg; (9) vegetable 
oils (linseed and sunflower); (10) heel sugar; (11) tobacco and liquors: (12) leather 
and leather goods; (13) lesliles (cotton, flan. hemp. jute. wool, silk); (14) exlrsclion 
aad finishing o( minerals; (IJ) ceramici; (16) power (hydro- and carbo-clcctric); 
(17) mechanical engines (steam, g-tsohoe, and alcohol). 

Household or peasant industries ate shnilatly as ( 1 ) esiraction and finishing 
ot clays, stones, etc.; (2) metal industries (smithing); (3) wood-finishing; (4) foods 
snd condiments; (5) finishing hard maieriab of animal origin <uch as bone, horn, 
hoof, leather, and fun; (6) textiles; (7J toilet articles. 
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Climate and proximity to hajs and lakes suggest reasons (or the smaller 
use of water power in this rc^n than in the last, and the lesser distance to 
the oil fields in the southeast may explain the larger use of petroleum for 
power. The urgent need for power compels a more extensive use of peat 
here than in ail other regions combined. One can see that some pressure 
must be exerted on a region no belter endowed naturally than this to make 
of it a first-rank industrial region, and this pressure the government exerts 
wherever the conditions offer any promise of success. Industry is more elec- 
trified in the Moscow Region than in any odier in spite of its compara- 
tively meager water power. Ugnitic coal, mined extensively in the southern 
reaches of the region, and peat, which can be taken from a thousand bogs, 
are both converted into electric power. Wood from many forest areas and 
petroleum imported from the Caucasus Region both encourage industry. 
But when all arc put to the best use and production is at its height, the 
Moscow fuel production is little more than 5 per cent of that of the Dooetr 
Basin. 

Iron, mined from four deposits east of Moscow and smelted in si* 
furnaces near the Cretaceous limestone outcrops, utilaes a favorable com- 
bination of materials. Thus produced, the iron goes to Moscow and is made 
into machines for local factories; or it gees to Kolomna and Sormovo to 
supply locomotive works, freight-car shops, and tractor factories; or to 
the docks on the Volga, where the fleet of steamers is continually recruited. 
The ceramic and chemical industries, based on the clays, sand, and pyrite 
in the northeast section, flourish in several centers in and round Ivanovo, 
and their products take river steamer at Kineshma (80,000), on the Volga. 
Jaroslavl makes rubber tires and brakes, manufacturing cord, rubber, and 
asbestos for them. Ivanovo was made a linen maoufacturing center by Peter 
the Great and still prospers, supplied with fiber from the thousands of acres 
of flax to the west. Colton manufactures share the labor and shipping facili- 
ties, but the raw cotton must be shipped in from Asia (Siberia) or foreign 
lands. Serpukhov, south of Moscow, is also in the girdle of spinning and 
weaving towns so well set as to raw materials, climate, power, and market 
Orekhovo-Zuevo (100,000) is one of a number of highly industrialized 
towns east of the capital engaged in textile manufacture. Its chief produci 
is a wool drugget, often red, to captuie the rural or peasant market Vorsma 
and Pavlovo have long been famous for their locks, keys, cutlery, and sur- 
gical instruments. Tula in the midst of the coal-Gclds manufactures arms 
and samovars of copper and nickel, while around it are acres of horticul- 
tural plots and rows of nursery slock, the center from which goes a large 
supply of young trees for reforestation and ornamental planting. 

Gorki was founded in 1221 at the strategic junction of the Oka with the 
Volga, about 250 miles east of Moscow. The upper city with its Kremlm 
and most of the attractive residences occupies a hill, or bluff of the river, 
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nearly 400 feet above the water. Tbe lower part, spreading along the Oka 
and Volga, contains banks, wholesale stores, and other commercial institu- 
tions of the city. The river district occupies low land between the rivers 
and consists of the factories, a large harbor development with great ware- 
houses, and the ground and buildings of the Fair, directly connected with 
the city by a bridge across the Oka. Formerly known as Nizhni-Novgorod, 
it \vas for many years among the most distinguished commercLil centers of 
Slavdom. Dry-docks and yards for boat-building occupy a section of the 
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river front; hundreds of great river steamers are here constructed, many 
having a draft of 20 to 25 feet and a length of 400 to 500 feet. Men from 
Persia, India, China, and other eastern countries came to buy and to sell 
and gave to this city a cosmopolitan and Oricntdl flavor rare in Europe. 
More than a hundred years ago the commercial importance of the Fair 
began to decline. Railroad construction contributed to its loss of prestige, 
and the Suez Canal disturbed its commerw notably: but, except for the 
years of civil war, the Fair has opoied annually about August 1. Gorki 
manufactures window-glass, took, kitchen utensils, agricultural machinery, 
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and zinc products. It has an nutomobile plant producing annually 100,000 
cars. Rural peasant Industries are especially well maintained here because 
of their outlet in the Fair. They are strong in woodworking, the finishing of 
wood, aod toy-making, a specialBalion favored by the proximity of the 
great coniferous forests, The city has been long a notable cultural center 
and is the birth-place of several statesmen, aulhon, and musicians. Besides 
its admirable wafer transportation facilities three railroads meet at the city, 
one of which reaches to the Siberian road. 

Suzdal, an ancient capital of commerce and religion, stands a few miles 
north of Vladimir, about 110 rntfes northeast of Moscow on the Kamenl^ 
River, a branch of the Klyazma. li so wcB expressed the trading motive 
and spirit of the older Russia that even though jt is now only a district 
town it may find place in our survey. Pounded before Moscow, Suzdal was 
a factory in the Hudson Bay Company sense, a center where furs and other 
products were gathered for shipment to cities, and where supplies were dis- 
tributed to the hunters, trappers, and farmers. Its buildings were of wood 
from the adjacent forests and were massive and strong. It became, in 1125, 
a center of religious education for northeast Russia. Its Kremlin still stands! 
and beside it the great trading square and the monastery of 1207, one of 
the oldest in Russia. This is the type of town that prospered in the early 
Russia where wild animals and ibe forest, dotted with primitive indepen- 
dent agriculture, provided the basis for subsistence, and where heathen 
natives furnished the opportunity for pious expansion of religious and edu- 
cational ideals. 

Kostroma, another Volga city, rises in terraces from the water front. 
Contrary to the usual geographic adjustment, the residential area is m the 
smoky, dusty eastern part. The urge for water transportation directly from 
and to the mills seems to have been stronger than the desire of the tesidenis 
to live on the windward side of town. One great linen plant in the western 
part along the river employs 11,000 workers. Other linen plants and metal 
workings share this area. Thousands of acres of potatoes are grown in th^ 
sandy plains north and east of Moscow, and Kostroma shares with Jaroslavl 
the task of converting many of them into starch and even into syrup. 

Moscow. In all the chronicles of Russia, the first mention of this flourish- 
ing, once aristocratic, industrial capital was about 1147, when it was only 
a defenseless villa with its appurtenances on the gently rolling glacial- 
tni plain beside a humble stream (Moskva River), a way station between 
Suzdal and Kiev. The river^bere about 600 feet wide, is divided by a cres- 
centic sand island ^ mile wide by 2 miles long Furthermore, the river 
hwc.,^kes a group of three sleeping meanders, like the Seme at Paris, 
thus oftering three areas neaity surrounded by water. The old fortifications 
were firs^a wooden stockade with towers, placed beside the river and be- 
tween the iFeglinka and another lesser tributary Moskva and these tribu- 
taries scrvcd\'s moats for the fortress. This wooden wall was succeeded by 
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a great stone wall, which surrounded the Kremlin with Its palaces, cathedral, 
churches, and arsenal. Tliis Kremlin has been stormed, burned, and rebuilt 
several times. It was built not on erne of the meander tongues but on the 
outer or cutting side of the river opposite the toe-cap isiand. Later a stone 
wall was built to surround the KtemUa snd about twice as much adjacent 
city area — the Kilai Gotod (^Vh^tc Qty), A second great wall, the "Chinese 
Wall,” was erected concentric with the first and 0 half-mile outside it, ex- 
tending horseshoe-like from the river around the city to the river again. 
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And at a later date a third longer circular wall, an earth rampart with a 
radius of 1% miles, surrounded the second, enclosed much more city, 
CTOised the river st two points, and ineJoded most of the island and a 
square mile of city that had grown within the meander loop opposite the 
Kremlin. Fortified monasteries and suburbs stood outside the earthen wall 
and guarded every radial highway. Only remnants of these walls, save that 
of the Kremlin, may still be seen at several places along their respective 
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nnd rest.” Eleven railway lines, none of which get within the outer wall, 
connect the city with afl parts of the Union, although no road connects 
with any other across the ci^. Moscow is a terminal on each line, A belt 
Vme crossing the river four times connects all railroads in die outskirts of 
the city. Many miles of modem artistic subways serve the city’s traveling 
public. A ship canal connects Moscow wharves with the Volga 80 miles 
nortli near Kalinin. Moscow is also the center of the nation’s government 
air service radiating to alt cities of note in the U.S.S.R. and of a dozen lines 
leading directly to as many important European cities. Moscow’s industrial 
plants, forming a circuit around the city but not penetrating within the 
old, outer, earthen tvalJ, are admirably served by the railroads and operafed 
by current from a great high-tension net connecting a score of hydro- and 
carbo-electric plants. Industries, like the railroads, arrived too late in the 
history of the city to get far within. This docs not, however, exclude the 
household industries, which still rank well in the city. 

Motor works and many plants for making machines take the iron from 
the steel mills east of the city. Makers of farm implements and machinery 
draw On the same sources and on the forests for raw materials and supply 
the rural workers throughout the region. Flour-mills use local rye and wheat 
as well as Ukrainian products and supply the brge local market. Mills grind 
the tlaxseed shipped from the Valdai Hilts, Ukraine, and Moscow regions 
and press the linseed ail, used la paints and In linoleum factories, from the 
oilcake, which becomes slock food. Beer •$ made from barley brought from 
White Russia, and liquor, starch, and syrup from local potatoes. Moscow 
ranks second !n the shoe industry, making with Leningrad about 90 per 
cent of all Russian factory shoes; it is an important leather center, utilizing 
local hides and leather as well as supplies from the southeast cattle regions. 
Moscow is preeminently a textile center, making over 80 per cent of all 
Russian factory te.xti1es. 

Cotton is brought from the warm south Siberian cotton lands and im- 
ported from the United States to supply the city’s spindles and looms. Wool 
is essentially home-grown and is gathered far and wide over Russia for 
NffKCOw's fabrication. Localization here of skill and market seems to be 
the strongest factor, but the fact that small parcels of both wool and silk 
goods contain large values must be an additional reason for such centraliza- 
tion in both lines as is here found. Silk is imported to supply the silk-mills, 
notwithstanding Russia’s desire to furnish all its own raw materials. While 
there has been much ellorl and considerable success in industrialization, 
weaving persists in the homes. Cotton and especially silk manufacturing 
make large use of the household loom and peasant skill. 

The city for centuries was a typically proud, aristocratic capital and stUI 
maintains many marks of early splendor in buildings and boulevards, but 
the modern metropolitan aspect of industry, commerce, and government 
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for its diagonal or twill cloth, also for ceramics, sulphur from pjTiie, coal 
and paper. 

Agricultural products outvalue all other resources, and rural workers 
outnumber all others combined. Commerce and government claim less than 
5 per cent each. Only 5 or 6 per cent of the people migrate seasonally for 
work. 

Flax-growing leads all non-food crops. The fi.ax belt extends entirely 
across the hiiU and into both the ^Vhilc Russian and the Moscow Region. 
Flax is threshed among the hills and some of the seed is ground and 
pressed for linseed oil, but all the fiber and a large proportion of the seed 
go to the mills of the Moscow Region, or of Leningrad. 



A (mmon rvral Opa ct Iranipprlalian. Now Ihst A,** !>»»•• VMd Ip pull a vnall wageni 
alw A« Suoup wlMiur gutMUKr^ 

Smolensk (I60.C00), the only city in the region, is an ancient center 
w-tih all the advantage of a site on the Dnieper as well as of nearness to 
the northern tribes and slates. Much of its former river trade and all its 
east and west commerce have been taken over by the railroads, three of 
which sene the ciiy. 

Re 0 lonal slgnificonee. The Vatdai Hills, even with ihcir coat and peat 
resources, never would have become industrial but for their position on 
the higlivvays from Moscow to Leningrad and Moscow to Warsaw. Even 
so, the southern part is but little industrialized, while the northern shares 
generously with both bordering uidusirial areas. As a forest and food-pro- 
ducing region, it is of much help to the industrial centers. As a grower of 
flax and to a much less extent of hemp, it has long played a leading part 
in European life, Its flax fiber was shi[^>cd to Ireland for many generations 
to be manufactured by the much more skilful Cells. 
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pioneer, prospector, frontier t\-pes of Russians are the most numerous. In 
recent decades mining and construction engineers have taken their places 
among the rest; and. since the RepubHc was established, industrial engi- 
neers, builders, manufacturers, railroad men, and many types of admini- 
strators have arrived. Thus the popoialkm has become cosmopolitan, 
energetic, virile, not lawless so much as progressive, and withal a produc- 
tive group of people. 

Industries. Agriculture engages about half the workers; industry (census 
and household) employs many, while commerce comes third; mining and 
lumbering, once foremost, have been pushed to subordinate ranks. The rise 
of industry came late, partly under the stimulus of the first livc-jear plan. 
In recent years local water power, coal from Karaganda, and petroleum 
from the Caucasus and Perm fields supplement local coal reserves and 
abundant peat supplies. 

Mineral industries of the Mid-Urals arose in the nineteenth century and 
stimulated many cities. Iron from local sources in a score of places along 
the fflountaini has called for hsrnty-sw furnaces. Manganese svith the mag- 
netite in the south contributes to manpne^ steel, and abundant limestones 
aid the smelting The iron Industry in (he Central Urals is not surpassed by 
that of the Donetz Industrial Region. 

Hundreds of workers mine and manufacture lead and copper. Reserves 
of the latter are estimated at 10 million tons. About ten salt mines in the 
eatreme northwest of (he area produce annually Si 00.000 worth of salt, 
both common and potassium salts, to be used in packing hides and furs 
and to be shipped to the Moscow area for domestic uses and chemical 
Industries. Sohkansk potassium deposits supply fertilizer plants and ex- 
port potassium to other European countries and America. Flour-mills in 
SverJovsk and Chcliabinsk grind wheat, shipped from the southeast, to 
be used by the workers in the Central Urals. As a home industry, boot and 
shoe making flourishes because hides, tanbaric. leather, and a strong market 
arc all in the Central Ural Rcgbn. 

Since so much of the industrial clcvclopmcnt is very recent, it is strongly 
governmental and in the census industry class. Small industry employs 
about 35 of each 1,000 persons and is largely rural. Very little hydro- 
electric power is developed. Streams arc smaU and winters arc severe, but 
the (all in the streams is quite sullicicnt for any use the region now has 
for them. 

Towns. These Central Urals have seven towns of urban type and over 
sixty villages of 1,000 to 5,000, but no cities. Chcliabinsk (275,000) a 
district town irt the soulheasletn comer of this region, lies well east of 
the Ural axis and has large depouts of brown coal worked in open cuts 
which are estimated to have reserves of 400 million tons. It borders on 
the Asiatic wheat fields, for which it manufoctures tractors and other rural 
machinery. 
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Zlatoust (100,000) has a beautiful livcr situation at the southern bor- 
der of the Central Ural Regioji; it has a famous side-arms factory, a blast 
furnace and iron foundry employing 15.000 workers, and ceramic planu 
using many hundred workers. Local tfon, coat, and cbys enter info these 
industries. 



Sverdlovsk (426,000), the Ekaterinburg of pre-RcvoIution days, founded 
over 200 jears ago as a station on the way to Siberia, has now become the 
center of the Central Ural Mining Regioo. It has a copper electrolytic plant 
using local ores. The Trans-Siberian raUitad passes throu^ the city, and 
tour other roads connect h with nci^boring and distant towns, with mining 
centers and lumber-mills, so that its heavy machinery c^n be shipped to 
tractor and combine-harvester factories and to steel-mills. 

Perm (285,196) enjoys an attractive river site on a bluff of the Katn^' 
below which are wharves stietclung several miles along the river Three 
streams with as many highways converge on the city from the northern 
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part of the region. Permian and Carboniferous rocks with their rich coal- 
fields spread south and east of the ehy. Copper was discovered many years 
ago and petroleum recently; both contribute to industry in Perm. At the 
head of navigation it has large boat-building docks. Phosphate rocks from 
the borders of the Coniferous Forest Region, fuel, and sulphide ores make 
possible the important superphosphate works, and multitudes of milking 
machines made in Perm go to the dairies of the Volga Plains. 

Nizhnii Tagil ( 1 60,000) marks the contact of porphyries and basic rocks 
In the district, and has obtained great wealth from alluvial platinum de- 
posits along many streams and lake shores. COppcr-zinc mines occur north 
of town, and metallurgical and machine-building works reduce the om and 
make electrical and other machines. Enormous reserves are claimed for 
the locality, and consequently an active future. 

Magnitogorsk (150,000) and Verkhne-Uralsk (20.000) are iron and 
steel towns on the upper Ural River in the midst of great reserves of easily 
worked titaniferous magnetic iron ore. and fifty miles southwest from the 
Bakal mine, which furnishes an abundance of brown hematite equal to the 
best Swedish ore. Magnetite reserves are estimated at 200 million tons. 
The iron and steel industries spread over the lower slopes of the old hills, 
with a plant complete in every respect Eight or more open-hearth furnaces 
are In operation. Coal b imported from Karoganda in exchange for iron 
ore; hence both places have smelters. Coke-ovens in several modern bat- 
teries serve the steel-milb at Magnitogorsk. Rows of tall storage tanks for 
gas from the coke-ovens constitute a part of the geographic landscape. 
Magnitogorsk is a pkinncd city. It spreads up the hills from the plains in 
a great semicircle with radial and concentric slrtels; peripheral areas have 
more rectangular blocks where topography permits. Its population is in- 
creasing rapidly as subsidiary industries arrive to absorb the iron and steel 
made here. 

HaniJicops. TJjc Central Ural Region has a severe climate and is far 
from other centers of population, yet its mineral wealth Is so varied and so 
great that an industrial status seems secured. The agricultural opportunities 
are limited, as arc those of northern Labrador in America, by the char- 
acteristic high-latitudc, continental climatic conditions; yet it is a region 
much more favored than many places in similar latitudes, so that hardy 
ccrcab, root crops, leafy vegetables, and the hardy bush fruits arc grown. 
The need of importation of wheal is met by the product of fields to the 
southeast. Other warmer-climate products should be imported, even from 
beyond Russian borders, to make balanced rations and a balanced budget 
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QUESTIONS 

1. In these four regions how serimis a handicap on industrial development 
is the high latitude and corresponduig climate? 

2. Compaie and contrast the Moscow Region with the Birmingbani. Eng- 
land, Region and the Belpum Industrial Belt as to possibilities for great mdus- 
trial evolution. 

3. ^Vhy do canals and rhers play so important a role in Central Russian 
commercial activities? Of what stgnificaoce is th«r presence and importance 
to railroad development? 

4. NSTuch of these four regions has the best natural foundation for a strong 
industrial region? Explain- 

5. To nhat extent should any of these four regions draw on other regions 
of Russia for resources or raw materials? on other nations? 

6. What is the geographic answer in a proposal that a nation buy as little 
of other naUons and sett as much to them as possible? 

7. What are the reasons for (htniing that Gorli will the position 

of Nahni*Novgorod as the seat of a great fair? 



CHAPTER 76 


Central Rural Regions 

We ihe millet seed in the field have souit. 

— Folk Sono 


10. GLACIATED PLAINS 

The region. A more or leas rectangular unit of Russian desiatins' lying 
along the vvestem border from the Leningrad Industrial Region southward 
to Ukraine can be called the region of Claclated Plains. It is about 510 
miles long north and south, about 160 miles wide in north half and 275 
miles wide in south half, and Includes about 110,000 square miles. The 
inereased southern width represents a section of Poland and the northern 
part of German East Prussia annexed to Russia at the close of the Second 
World War. 

From lakes Ilmen and Peipus southward the underlying rocks are De- 
vonian strata, dipping gently southward at first, then rising southward until 
Silurian and Cambrian beds may be seen near Minsk. In the southern half 
of the region, alluvium, drift, and lacustrbn deposits cover the bed-rock 
so completely that the underlying structure is almost unknown; but out- 
crops arc of frequent occurrecKe in Ihe northern half, and limestone b 
quarried in several places. The region was pcntplaincd before tlie ice age; 
but glacial deposition greatly duturbed Ihe simple pre-glacial drainage pat- 
terns. In their intermittent retreat, the gbeiers left many concentric moraines 
with their hummocky surface, scattered boulders of Scandinavian rocks, 
and abundance of sand and gravel Gravel b so abundant and so widely 
dUtributed in the nocthem part as to make agriculture dlflicult and forest 
the best-adapted vegetation. Here coniferous forests were almost continuous 
before Great Russians and Karelians cut clearings for farms, pastures, and 
rural villages. Deciduous trees predominate in the south until one reaches 
the morainic divide in the higher, drier surroundings of Vitebsk, Mogilev, 
and Minsk, the capital. Included are Ihe Pripel marshes, where 20.000 
square miles arc so ill-draincd that moor and morass prevail. These swamps 
are being drained and healed of their menace to health. Agriculture b 

1 Uoiii of lanil. One desiafin is about 2.70 acres or 109 arcs (metric). 
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everywhere backward and difficult; valuable forest is almosi wanting in this 
marshland. A little blufi on a branch of (he Dnieper River in the southeast 
comer of the region is occupied by Gomel (145,000). Where the Devonian 
rocks occur in the north there are many sink-holes and lost streams, but 
the subsurface drainage is yet as imperfect as that above. Many lakes have 
been filled with vegetation and now present only wet lake plains. 

The people. Most of this region is occupied by that stock of eastern 
Slavs known as )Vhite Russians, with a population density of 25 to 125 
per square mile. The lower figure generally obtains in the south, whereas 
on the higher land containing the three centrally placed towns the figure 
rises to 175 per square mile. The region contains the northern part of East 
Prussia with Kocnigsberg, now Kaliningrad (368,433), and a large part 
of pre-War II northeast Poland with the old city of Wilno, Vilnyus now 
(209,000). Many Poles and Germans in these annexed areas have mi- 
grated to their respective homelands. leaving Russians in possession. Both 
Eastern and Western churches fought for supremacy here. White Russun 
individuality is less a result of dialect or race than it b of western mfiuence 
and long separation from the rest of Russia. 

This region Is believed to be the most rural of all European Russia, its 
urban percentage standing at about 13 The good health and vigor of its 
people are manifest in the birth-rate of about 41 per 1,000, which, with 
a death-rate of 16 to 17 per 1,000, explains the rapid increase of popula- 
tion. The backwardness is nurtured by a literacy of only about SO per cent 
Doth may be accounted for by the frontier situation, the need of drainage, 
meager resources, primitive communications, and the consequent vigorous, 
oui-of-door life. 

Th« resources. Lakes in the north are the basis for a lively fishing indus- 
try, but the streams, in spite of natural reservoirs, furnish scanty power. 
In the region as a whole, forests are the greatest natural resource and ac- 
count for the frequency of heavy woodert houses and for the export of tar 
and pitch, produced as a peasant industry. Thousands of logs are floated 
down the Dvina to Riga for export. Hemlock and oak furnish tanbarfc and 
thus assist the tanning industry, which in turn supplies the leather for an 
active peasant leather industry. 

Aside from the limestone, cfay, and sand, the region is most poverty- 
suicken in minerals and rocks. Sand is used in a half-dozen glass factories 
and clays in more brick plants. The absence of coal. oil. gas. iron, man- 
ganese, salt, and copper must mean very little industrial development. Peat 
is plentiful and is used for fuel; wood b used with it for manufacturing and 
power; coal from the Moscow Region supplies the railroads. Besides these 
items much substitute domestic fuel b used, such as weeds, trash, and brush. 

Soils are excellent, still immature, formed of the subforest podzolized 
clays and sandy loams in the north, with sandy soils and large areas of 
peat bogs in the south. In detail the lakes and bogs occur on the concave 
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sides of moraines, while sand and gravel flats occupy the convex sides 
where outwash was spread by melt-water as the moraine was built. On 
these sandy soils the forests flourish. 

Forest cover and resources arc carefully conserved by an excellent sys- 
tem of cutting and planting. Planting b mostly of coniferous species. In 
the forests, bears, wolves, elk, and European bison furnish excellent hunting 
and a small fur trade. 

The crops. Very little is rabed beyond the local needs. Almost 10 per 
cent of all northern crops is flax, which b grown cvcrjTvherc. After thresh- 
ing, the flax b shipped to Ntoscow and the Valdai Hills for manufacture, 
and the seed goes to Nfoscow to have its oil expressed. Hemp b grown in 
the southern part for export to Ukraine. No flax, tinsecd, or hemp enters 
local industries. 

The rainfall of 22 to 24 indies, augmented locally in the high midlands 
by relief to 28 inches, is ample for agriculture in this latitude, where evap- 
oration is not great and the growing season b short. Root crops for both 
man and beast abound. Cattle and sheep find pasture in summer and eat 
beets and turnips in the winter. Butter and cheese are produced as abun- 
dantly as in Ukraine; more of both are made in thb region, in spice of its 
small size, than in both the Upper Don and the Volp Plains. 

Th« industrial. The industrial popubtion of the whole area ranges from 
10 to 20 per 1,000, but near Pskov it rises to 30 to 50 per 1.000 In and 
around Vitebsk (172,000) and Minsk (240,000) about one third of ail 
industry b of census type, but through rural parts the proportion is much 
less; peasant industry comprises 92 per cent of the total for the region. 
Manufactures use the crops and native products; there b no metal-working 
or machine-building even for rural purposes, no beets or beet sugar, no 
basic chemical industries; flour-inillmg H of peasant type only. Clays near 
Minsk supply a large brick industry, and local grains serve distilleries and 
breweries. Minsk owes much to its position on a highway intersection, 
the value of which increased when railroads were built from Warsaw 
la Moscow and Ukraine and from Lcipaja to the interior of Russia. But 
before the railroads came, Minsk was the capital of the White Russians, 
-the scat of an old university, and a religious center for Jews, Catholics, 
Eastern Church, Protesunls (Lutherans), and Moslems. A little lumber is 
sawed and plywood made, but there are few finbhed wood articles. Vitebsk 
mainbins a clothing factory and knitting mills of note, using local wool. 
Barley is grown in the norihcm section, and the grain is made into beer. 
Hides In many places arc made into leather, and much leather is shipped Co 
mote indusUiaUzed regions. The people of the region do not make even 
their own felt footwear, a common industry in the interior. Among articles 
made in the peasant workshops are clothiag. toilet articles, foods, condi- 
ments, and ornaments of horn; there is not enough of anything except 
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n. UPPER DON RURAL PLAINS 

The region. This rural region contains about 160,000 square miles 
spread in a triangular area owr the upper Don Hasln. About two thirds 
of it is drained by the Don and one sixth each by the Oka of the Volga 
system and the Desna of the Dnieper system. The average altitude does 
not exceed 500 feet. In the south and in the Oka valleys most of the plain 
is below the average; but the cities, Kursk, Bryansk (87,473), and Orel in 
the west and Penza in the east, occupy lands over 500 feet in elevation. Two 
thirds of the floor of this region consists of Cretaceous rocks with more re- 
sistant Paieoccne capping them in the south and east, and sviih Devonian 
showing through the younger rocks in the north central section near the 
coal-fields of Tula. All formations are nearly horizontal. The drift and some 
of the bed-rocks arc weak and permit the carving of many youthful valleys; 
but because relief is feeble, valleys arc never deep Moraines trail away from 
the Valdai Hills toward the souAwcsl, across the western part of the region 
and on south to Krcmcnchug in Ukraine. Though feeble, the relief had 
marked directive influence on the ice flow. The higher western portions 
restrained it, while on each side the lowbnds allowed it to flow far 
south. In the central lowlands the icc spread in a great lobe 240 miles wide 
and 275 miles long, almost to the Donetz Basin. Again the hills east of 
this lobe, held up by the Pateocene rocks, stayed the icc flow and gave iu 
eastern margin a north-south direction for 450 miles, from the Don near 
the mouth of Khoper River to the Volga River east of Gorki. This lobe in 
the Cretaceous Don Basin much resembled the Scioto lobe in Ohio. 

Rocks and minerals. Class sands and china clays in the western part 
extend the ceramic industry of the Glaciated Plains a few miles into this 
region Fire-clays foster manufacture of refractories: tripoli supplies abun- 
dant abrasives: ferruginous clays make mineral paints. Eight occurrences 
of iron ore are known, and magnetic anomalies northeast of Kharkov sug- 
gest another body No coal Is known; yel one iron-mill smelts and casts 
iron, and other mills are contemplated. Abundant limestones provide ore 
flux, carry small values of lead ore, and contain rich, though not used, beds 
o( phosphorite Quartzite in the central Cretaceous is worked in two places 
for refractories. The glacial deposits, rich in gravel and sand, are used 
sparingly for roads. This region has very little mineral wealth upon which 
to build industries; agricultural opportunities arc so much better that rural 
occupations must be expected to prevail 

Solis and forests. Except in a few small areas soils have reached matu- 
rity. In the northwest, Orel to Ryadisk and eastward, soils are strongly 
leached, clayey, and ioamy chemozems. A broad strip south of this one. 
extending from Kursk and Donetz region to Tenza, has a rich, deep cherno- 
zem with spots of podzolized sml on lop. The southern portion of the region 
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has mostly chernozems passing, in the extreme south, into chestnut, clayey 
loams, subarid to steppe, which bear spots of alkali. Where the glacial Jobe 
advanced in the lowland, soils are il«p, dense, and poorly drained by a 
network of tributaries of the Don; on the highlands on each side unglaciated 
soils are in the main permeable and permit free infiltration of water and 
satisfactory drainage. 

The western end of the region has abundant deciduous forest with scat- 
tered conifers. All the central part is prairie steppe of varied grass types. In 
the southern part the steppe prairies arc covered with colored feather-grass. 
Although the forests have been greatly depicted by cutting and occur only 
in little patches, becoming few and small eastward, a rigid forestry system 
prevails. Deciduous planting has begun. Building and fuel uses of wood are 
important. Fuel wood Is, however, used sparingly; farm refuse, weeds, 
stubble, and fence-row brush constitute the leading fuel substitutes Neat 
the glacial borders many relic plants left by glaciation tempt the botanist 
A 0 r]euhur*. In thb region of extensive plains the rural population and 
rural activities make up over 92 per cent of all. Russia as a whole is “3 
pet cent rural. Moisture adequate for general agriculture falls in all parts 
20 to 22 inches; and almost all unforested land is good for cultivation or 
meadow. Spring wheat does well in the northern pans of this area with rysi 
potatoes, and other root crops. Winter wheat in the south with barleyi 
grapes, plums, and prunes supply most of the peasant needs. SVheat is 
large export item in the vicinity of Tambov, from which place trainJoads 
depart to Saratov and Moscow. Many windmills grind the grain, and io 
recent years there has been frequent construction of grain elevators iQ small 
towns along the railroads. Hemp is grown over all the region, mot* abuB* 
dantl}' in the norlhHest, but nearly all is shipped to other regions to be 
manufactured. Openings in the forests in the Tambov plam frequently have 
flourishing apiaries. Hones and sheep are the commonest livestock, and m 
dry' summers they ate driven from the south and east far north for pasture 
Transhumance of horses is rare in Europe. 

Industry. Manufacturing is concerned almost entirely with work on food 
and clothing materials. Flour and beet sugar lead but are insufficient for 
local markets Hides are tanned but ate shipped to Moscow to be maDU- 
factored A few woolen goods are produced, and Lipetsk makes chains and 
anchors for river boats, of local iron ore Saguny boasts a larger egg pro* 
duction than any other place in Russia; a near-by town is famous for 
blacksmiths; others excel in the dressing of hides, in clothing, or in toiie* 
articles. A little rural area between Orel and Tambov (121,300) i' ‘h® 
second lace-producmg center in Russia, rivaling Vologda Power for in- 
dustry IS scarce; water power perhaps is least available; coal is mostly 
imported. Industry labors under severe handicaps, most of which are due 
to geographic conditions. Roads are often deplorable. Good toads are being 
built easily and cheaply. The Don and Oka rivets arc connected by a cana 
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soulheasi of Tula. Railroads ramify well but miss the towns because of 
anti-railroad prejudices. Towrts that permitted such roads to enter are 
stimulated in commerce and increased in siw. 

Cities. A rural region has little opportunity to tieveiop cities. Voronezh 
(330,000). the largest, and the c-apital in a plains district of the same name, 
is surrounded by the best black earth of the land, and is served commer- 
cially by the Voronezh Riser, which enters the Don just below the city. 
Three railroads reach it and help the large rural population of its dbtrict 
It is famous for its jams, buticn. fruit juices, pickles, canned and dried 
fruits, and canned vegetables. 

Kursk (120.000) on the Seim River, a tributary of the Desna and 
Dnieper, is an ancient city, once ruined by the Tatars, but restored and 
fortified. It is on one of the old highways connecting Voronezh. Tambov, 
and Ulyanovsk (102,000], formerly Simbirsk. Orel (112,000) and Penza 
(IfiO.OOO) are capitals and chief centers of tural disUicu ^ the same 
names. Each is on a commercial stream and a railroad or two, and each 
has grown w ith its rural constituency. Penza, furnished power by an electric 
network, makes woolen clothing. 

Inhabitants. The people of this region are Great Russians with a gener- 
ous mixture of Ukrainians in the southwest and a few Mongoloid Turks, 
who came as nomads in the eastern part. (When Tatar nomads came to 
raid in this region, many of the Russians ded to caves in the limestone for 
safety.) ‘Little Russians occupy the southern section, and their linguistic 
stock meets Great Russian at Pavlovsk on the Don. Outside of Ukraine 
the population density of this region is the greatest in Russia. NVhiie the 
death-rate is high compared with West European countries, the birth-rate 
(45 per 1,000) U almost twice as large, thus effecting a rapid increase in 
population. Literacy is increasing and now exceeds SO per cent. Owing to 
the low pcrccnuge in industry, very fesv men migrate in winter for employ- 
ment. Industry is mostly rural. 

Regional relations. Most of the region b too dry to permit extension of 
forests. Practically every Jesiaiin that is not forested is suitable for agricul- 
ture. A small portion of the southeast, however, should be left in permanent 
grazing lands as it is today. Mineral resources upon which to build heavy 
industries are almost entirely lacking. Forest products can be purdiased in 
tlie coniferous and hardwood forests lying near on the north and west. 
Industrial products can be imported easily from the industrial Donetz Basm 
on the south and from the Moscow Region on the north. Therefore, it seems 
that this great Upper Don Region can best serve other regions of the Union 
by entering fully into an agricultural program, which provides meat, butter, 
cheese, milk, and eggs for more industrial regions, likewise fruits, vegetables, 
fibers, and wheat to send away. There b need for industries to refine agri- 
cultural products for home consumption, can fruits and vegetables for 
northern cities, and make tools, leather goods, brick and tile for home use. 
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12. VOLGA AGRICULTURAL PLAINS 

The region. This region comprises 144,000 square miles in a crescent- 
shaped area 1> ing cast of the Moscow and Upper Don regions and approach- 
ing the semiarid grazing lands which surround the north end of the Caspian 
Sea. The Volga drains all except a small strip along the south side which b 
yielded to the Ural RKer. Much of the region is less than SOO feet abose 
sea level. Scattered small areas north of Kazan exceed that figure. In the cast 
about one fourth of the region also lies above 500 feet and culminates near 
Chkalov (173,000), formerly Otenberg. in old hills 1,300 feet in altitude. 
Northwest of Kuib'ishev, formerly Samara, near the Volga, another summit 
reaches 1.070 feet 

The geology is very simple. Horizontal Permian beds occur at the surface 
except in a few places where younger rocks cover them and in more numer- 
ous but smaller areas where the streams, in their youthful shallow valleys, 
have cut through the Permbn to older rocks below. Toward the southeast 
both Triassie and Jurassic strata occur in considerable areas, and the former 
furnishes dividing highlands between the Ural and Vpip waters. Glaciers 
left a drift cover only in the western end of the ciewent. but Quaternsiy 
fresh-water deposits are spread widelv both north and south of Kuib'ishev 
(400,000). 

Resources. With this large range of strati/ied rocks no igneous rocks are 
known, and mineral deposits of economic interest are few and limited. In 
the Permian area north of Kazan there are abundant supplies of gypsum- 
and ground waters have d'lssolved paru of it, enough to develop many sink- 
holes. lost rivers, and collapsed caserns. Carboniferous shales, impregnated 
with asphalt, outcrop northwest of Kuibbhev in the great river loop Cb> 
is used for brick round CbkaJov, and oil is piped from Emba fields to 
Chkalov refineries. Fragments of chalk terranes of Jurassic age stand as 
isolated, rounded or conical nomadaocLs abovet the general surface; hence 
they receb'c more ra'infall and arc tufted with timber Phosphate rock u 
produced for fertilizer in several places. Copper sands in large areas of the 
east and northeast are estimated to contain 50,000 tons of copper, there is 
no known production. Glass is maaalactured from local sands in several 
places, and gas b reported in the northeastern part. The usual fundamentals 
of great induslr)' arc nowhere produced in the regjoa. 

Forests cover much of the noitheni oonions; deciduous trees are first m 
importance, but conifers are-stidre ficqucxit toward the nonbern froauef* 
All forests except the cqniferoiis fringe arc t’f the park n-pc and rapidly giv« 
place soutbsiTiTti^tieTe the ra infall diminis^s, to vaned feather-grasses of 
the steppf»'t£nd finally to the gorgeous, hishly colored varieties with long, 
plumose awns. A little forest plantiae has done, and all foreso are 
under a careful forestry system. The non-furested parts of the region are 
more than 90 per cent fit for agnndtizie 
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Soils ond tropi. fn the northern border of this region there is no soil 
boundary. The podzolizcd soils grade northward into those of the Conifer- 
ous Forests. Various chernozems or black soils of the central part make up 
the largest percentage of the area and grade southward into chestnut soils 
and subarid steppe soils of cbyey loam with alkali spots, like those seen in 
the southern part of the Upper Don Plains. 

Among the planted and harvested crops there ate three somewhat pecu- 
liar to the region: llax and sunflowers each occupy about 6 per cent of the 
land, and hemp, grown generally throughout the region, covers about 2 per 
cent. Spring wheat, rye, and oats are the chiel cereals. Grass covers prob- 
ably half or more of the farmlands, and much of it is under the control of 
Asiatic Turks and Tatars. Grazing results in a large supply of hides and 
wool; but dairy industries have recently taken a strong hold, partly in re- 
sponse to the stimulation of national pbnnmg, and over 1,000 dairies are 
now operating under the most perfect conditions. State and collective farm- 
ing is extensively developed, and the crops include grain, flax, sugar beets, 
cattle, sheep, sw-ine, and dairy products. 

People. Great Russians are the predominant racial type in this region, 
but where eastern contacts can be made a sprinkling of stock-raising, 
nomadlcolly inclined Turks and Tatars occupies the grasslands. Mean den- 
sity of population is generally 65 to 125 per square mile, increasing in the 
vicinity of some cities (0 over 175. Toward the Urals there U a large area 
having only 25 10 65 inhabitants per square mile. Dirlh-raies, death-rates, 
and literacy are in the same unsatisfactory flgures as 10 the Upper Don 
Region. 

Industries. Agriculture is almost the only occupation Census industries 
claim only about 1 per cent of the people. Peasant industries include soap- 
making and tanning, but the making of clothing, including felt footwear, is 
most important. Flour-mills and sawmilN arc the leading types of factory. 
Kuibishev, at the river junction, is a gram, lumber, and consumer-goods 
market. It excels in flour-making. Near this city on the Volga and at several 
sites on the Kama, a system of great hydro-electric power plants recently 
installed furnishes power for neighboring industrial cities. The Volga is here 
frozen for about 170 days each year, but it yields millions of fish for the 
industrial Moscow region. Wool and flax manufacture, beet sugar making, 
and small woodworking industry are widely scattered. Ulyanovsk (103,000) 
has woolen, leather, and food manufactuKs. In the Tatar republic and 
under the stimulus of the great Gorki fairs, flax is made into cloth, flour- 
sacks, and matting tor use and for sale at the fair. A new fiber, kenaf, has 
been developed as a subsiitufc for jotc, and excellent bags are made of it. 
Kazan (402,000) is a notable commercial city manufacturing chemicals, 
Wagons, and typewriters, using electric povrer. Industry feels the stimulus of 
the Moscow Industrial Region on the west margin of the Volga Plains, but 
our boundary line for this geographic repon places most manufacturing 
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centers in the Moscow Region, in response to this situation about 5 pet cent 
o{ the industrial workers migrate there for winter work. Hundreds of boats 
plying the Volga and its great tributaries move agricultural and forestry 
products in one direction and farm machinery in the other. 



n>» Velflo Wi efkvltvtal pMni, #»of« hvndnii ct 

n«l«r-baa'i f9<'pau«»9»n («> lr»igb>. (CeuHtty 

Regional slgnifitonee. As a neighbor of the Central Ural Industrbl and 
Mining Region, of the Moscow Industrial Region, and of the Industrial 
Region on the Volga, this rural region will always have markets for its 
produce, and it will be able to purchase near-by to meet Its needs. It seems 
to have no possibility of an industrbl evolution. The absence of metal 
mineral wealth and of all fuel except wood and rural waste substitutes is 
a great handicap to industry Rainfall b meager, in the south precarious, 
and water power consequently very limited 

QUESTIOttS 

1. Discuss the possibilities of future industrial developmeot in the Glaciated 
Plains Region. 

2. Discuss the uses of the water route between Novgorod and fstanbui via 
Smolensk and Kiev. 

3. What determines whether the forests are coniferous or deciduous to these 
regions? What difference does it make to man which type of forest grows’’ 

4. In the Volga Agricultural Plains, why should soap-tnaJong and tanning be 
widespread household industries? 

5. Is there any advantage or disadvantage in the presence of rural regions 
in the part of Russia discussed in this ^apter? Give reasons for your answer 




CHAPTER 27 


Southern Populous Regions 

Lol in Kiev, the old and mighty town. 

Reigned the Red Vladinur, the sun*blcst prince. 

— Pole Sono 


13. UKRAINE WHEAT PLAINS 

The region. The Ukraine Wheat Plains Region of Russia has recently 
been increased by over 50,000 square miles, bringing its area up to nearly 
200,000 square miles. More than half of the added area came from the 
prewar Poland, 10,000 square miles from Rumania when Bessarabia was 
incorporated in Moldavian S.S.R., and 5,000 square miles when Carpathian 
Ruihcnla was ceded by CacchosIovaLia. See the map of Geographic Regions 
(or its position and shape. Tltc new Republic of Moldavia and a large pro* 
portion of the Ukraine S S R. arc included. Ukraine means “border land'* 
or frontier, with reference to Muscovy and Novgorody. 

The plains stand, on the average, about SOO fret above sea level, being 
lowest near the Black Sea and along the principal river, Dnieper. Gentle 
slopes rise from the lower levels toward the northwestern or Polish frontier 
and the Podolia Plateau in the west, where, beyond \'innitsa, the summits 
reach 1,200 feet, than fall northward toward the Pripci Valley. In Pleisto- 
cene time the Fennoscandian glacier spread over 50,000 square miles around 
Kiev and toward Kharkov, Tarnopoland Lvov (317,700). River meanders 
have been deeply incised in the Tertiary rocks and drift of the region, 
making the granite falls of the Dniester at Jampot south of Vinnitsa 
(92,868) ; reaching the ancient granites on die Bug where quarries furnish 
pavbg blocks to Kiev and material for bridges, such as the great railroad 
bridge at Warsaw; exposing clay b«ls in many places, some of which near 
Kiev are extensively worked for brick; and cutting into ancient crystallines 
for 50 miles along the Dnieper lo make falls and rapids with most attractive 
power sites. 

Resources. The fertility of Ukraine has brought both good and ill fortune 
to the territory; while through the centuries its people have been well fed, 
its fields have attracted countless invasions. Soils are the most important 
resource of the region. There arc many types of chernozems (black earths), 
561 
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rich, loose, and light, blown too easQy by the winds but usually of hl^ 
fertility. Patches and strips of alluvial soil lie along the Dnieper, Desna, 
Dniester, Bug, and Pruih; such areas have a network of living and dead 
river channels with alteniate manbes and sand-dunes. PodioJized soil areas 
underlie the small pine and deciduous forests of the northwest; stiff, cla)ey 
loams have developed locally in the south central part and along the 
Crimean borders. Black earths vary from 3 to 5 feet in depth, in some 
localities exceeding 20 feet, and everywhere arc deep enough for general 
agriculture. Although forests arc scrupulously developed and cared for, it 



is ne\erlhe!ess true that nowhere else in Russia is lumber more expensive 
Forests become patchy and scattered loward the southwest, where they give 
way abruptly to prairies, covered naturally by varied meadow grasses To- 
ward the Black &a and eastward both plumose and highly colored feather- 
grasses prevail 

Wild life of note is almost lacking, but die waters of the sea and of the 
rivers upstream to the falls arc rich in food fish, enough for all the people 
The Greek colonies established 2,000 yeara ago at the mouths of all these 
Black Sea streams were for fishing and trading — the same occupations as 
prevail today. Alders, willows, and reeds are very abundant at the mouth of 
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ihc Dnieper, and the reeds furnish house roofs, shelter for cattle in tempests, 
fish meshes, and fuel. The economy of many families rests on reeds. 

With the sliglit relief and mea^r rainfall of diis region, water power can 
be valuable only in exceptional circumstances. The only possible locations 
for large power plants are between Dnepropelrovslc and Zaporozhic at the 
far eastern turn of the Dnieper, nbene a narrow valley and nine rapids over 
granite ledges take the place of the broad alluvial plains above and below. 
Ukraine windmills develop power for grinding much grain. Electric power 
developed from imported coal serves in many towns; Kiev, Kharkov, and 
Odessa haw eight to twelve plants each, generating for public and private 
use, but mechanical engines arc scarce. 



A vntog« In Rufhanlo, ar«« oc^wfrad CiatAaUotokla In WorM War IL (Caurtaiy 

U.S. Oapt. oT A^rlrativfa) 

Clays for chinaware occur in the northwest; sand fur glass is used in 
many places, and quartzite for refractories is produced in increasingly large 
quantities. Graphite and phosphate rock are quarried in the south, the latter 
from limestones in many localities. All these minerals arc scattered in small 
arca.s. Iron in enormous quantities at Krivoi Rog (197,621), a hundred 
miles west of the power sites, and manganese at Nicopol (57,841) south- 
WTSt of the gorges, are mined extensively, and Donetz coal is shipped to 
the wheat lands. Coal is used on railroads, wood in factories. Three limes 
as much coal Ls used as all other fuels combined. Proximity to the oil Celds 
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and available water transpartalion have led to petroleum importation from 
the Baku Geld, but production of gas has not gone far, though some pools 
are known. Ukraine oil is produced at Voznesensk (285,000), 100 miles 
north of Odessa. 

People. Ukrainbns, a distant branch of Russians, greatly predominate; 
a few White Russians in the northwest and Great Russians around Kharkov 
increase this large Slavic majority. In the area round Berdichev, formerly 
Ossipevsk (66,306) the Jews formerly found refuge, but Russia kindly 
moved most of them to far Siberia, Dirobijan, before the Nazi invasion. 
Germans and Gipsies are scattered widely; the Germans has’e settled m 





the cities and arc engaged in industry or commerce, whereas the Gipsies 
as everywhere are wanderers. A few Turks and some other Mongoloid 
groups raise tobacco along the sea or tend cattle and sheep in the dr> 
southern part Ukrainians, remote from the capital and touching aggressive 
nations, are least sympathetic of aO Russians toward the Soviet regime On 
their more productive lands they n^ver yielded to the mir system, but were 
always individualistic, independent in spirit They had no sympathy 
collectivism nor with such innovations as restrict the freedom they 
hai’e known. Their position athwart the iioes of easy commoDicaOoo 
between Moscow and western Europe during the last decade was a fortunate 
geographic circumstance for the latien 
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These Ukraine plains have the densest rural population in Russia. Even 
the small industrial population is largely rural, engaged in peasant indus- 
tries. The total population in favored places, as near the Polish border, rises 
to over 200 per square mOe. 

Occupotions. Ninety per cent of the people engage in rural punuits. 
Great numbers take advantage of the fertile soils of the central, west, and 
north to raise winter wheat, sugar beets, and sunflow ers. Wheat has by far 
the largest acreage and yields the largest item in income. In the more moist 
northern sections it constitutes half of the farm crop. Clover and lucerne, 



Work of o Rvisran oxpfrlmonfot forio Ar Iho Ml li an oar of crdlnary hT9fi.y1efd wS«ot, 
Odd to Ilia righr, a varfaty of bronctiing nrkool hood Ikol yivldi frvo la tight limti ai much at 
th# ordinary kind (Caurltry Sovfola) 


10 to 15 feet tall, make hay, a rotatira crop, and green manure. Sunflowers 
are grown for fodder and for the oil of the seeds on 5 or 6 per cent of the 
cultivable land. Sugar beets occupy about another 5 per cent of tlie land and 
arc manufactured in many mills northwest and northeast of Kiev. The south 
Ukraine plains grow barley for beer, and potatoes primarily for food arc 
produced in every section. Hemp, grown across the northern uplands, stands 
20 feet high and U manufactured into rope and coarse cloth in Kharkov 
and Odessa. Large numbers of hides, especially from the southeast, are 
manufactured into leather goods in the same cities. The vine does welt in 
Podolia and ghts its name to two towns there — Vinograd and Vinnitsa. 





AgrktfEtvr* of Iho blo^.OQrih zqm. (Coiirtuy Sovfoto) 

Manufacturing has been restricted by the supplies of minerals and other 
raw materials, but recent discoveries and developments hold great promise 
The chief products are those from the rural crops mentioned and those 
demanded by the local market Of the former, cigars and tobacco in Kiev 
and Ossipevsk, leather goods io Odessa, Kiev, and towns to the southivesi. 
flour and other food products throughout all the region, and cooper prod- 
ucts, baskets, and other wood articles in the northwest are leading items 
Industries supplying local markets are the farm machinery and tool plants, 
bool and shoe industries whVris turn out nearly half the peasant-made boots 




Among the occupations of the Ukraine Wheat Region transportation 
looms large. Railroails arc more frequent than in any other region except 
the Moscow Industrial one; the master river with its tributaries, and the 
lesser rivers that reach ilie sea, together with the Black Sea itself, supply 
further facilities. Because the Black Sea is one of the best outlets to foreign 
lands, much transit trade moves both in and out through Odessa and other 
Bfacl: Sea pons. Passenger traffic is heavy, as shown by the carrying of over 
half a million people per annum on steamboats of the Desna and Dnieper 
rivers. 

Cities. Kiev (846,000) a on « 300-fooC bluff on the western side of the 
Dnieper River where it makes a large turn below its junction with the Desna 
River. As early as the eighth centurj' the ttjmmcrcial importana of the 
situation was recognized by Variags (Northmen) and Greeks. First fortified 
against the Tatars, it was later heW Tatars. Russians, and Northmen, by 
Lithuanians, Poles and Russians, in succession. Largely a wooden city, it 
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was bumeil and rebuilt three times; for a lime it was the political and reli- 
gious capital of the Russians. When local rural interests became tnore 
important than political prestige, the city became not only the meeting- 
place of north and south in the great fair but the marketplace of a strong, 
thriving rural state. The sugar industry has nourished the city for hundreds 
of years. As a wheat market, a lumber distributing center, and a fruit market 
the city has grown and prospered. Today, from the celebrated heights of 
Askold occupied by die city proper, one looks down over the quiet river 
and its great flood-plain, 10 to 12 miles wide, across the flowing waters, the 
junction of the two streams, the abandoned channels, the marshes, and the 
new factories and wharves. Other factories have grown up in the southern 
and western suburbs, manufacturing sugar and railway equipment respec- 
tively. A knitting factory produces many knit fabrics. \Vhile far behind 
Moscow and Leningrad. Kiev is the third city in Russia and is rich ui 
history as welt as present significance. 

While it is not in the mining region, Kharkov (833,000) is near enough 
to the coal of the Dooeiz and the iron of Krivoi Rog to have developed a 
large machine-building industry and a commensurate, reciprocal trade in 
machinery and rural products, Indeed to have become the greatest economic 
center o! the Ukraine. Its industries produce not only locomotives, tracts, 
and various (arm machines to repbee the age-old hand tools of the Russun 
peasants, but several meuilurgteal products, sugar, flour, and food prepara- 
tions, wool, hides, and furs. Briclu are burned with substitute fuel (fat® 
rubbish, weeds). Most of these Industries except the production of machines 
are in the bands of the people as home industries. TTie city possesses mod- 
em hospiuls, museums, and business and educational institutions, has 
gardens and long, shady avenues, and stands as a junction point on the 
highway from the Crimea to Moscow in close contact with industnal Donetz 
and rural Ukraine. Kharkov was founded about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century and has therefore no long bistoiy, as have Kiev and Moscow, 
but it is the industibl capital. 

Odessa (605,000) stands picturesquely on a pbteau rising 150 feet 
above the waters of the sea and dissected by local ravines As remotely as 
the Middle Ages a town had been built near the present Kherson and was 
exporting cereals when the builders decided to fortify it. After consideration 
the present site of Odessa was chosen, fortified, and opened for commerce 
So wise a choice was made, so commodious and sheltered a harbor was 
prepared, and so generous trade conditions were established that the place 
grew rapidly. Owing to its long i^n season and proximity to the produciise 
populous parts of Russia its de>«l(qniKat has gone forward steadily The 
regularly laid-out streets are wide, well-paved, and equipped with car-lines 
Seven great piers standing out mto Ibe sea are served by railroads, provided 
with warehouses, equipped with loading and unloadmg machinery, guarded 
by lights and buoys; all protected hom the sea by great breakwaters two 
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miles long, and nearly a mile from shore. As a port Odessa canies on more 
export and import business than any other Soviet harbor on the Black 
Sea. This commercial Importance has led to industrial activities in food 
manufacture and to the production of agricultural machinery. Sea salt is 
made in extensive evaporating pans near by. Since the city is in such fre- 
quent, easy communication with the marls of the world, it has a cosmopoli- 
tan population, including Poles, Creeks, Armenians, Germans, and all types 
from Russia, which engages actK'Ciy in the business of the port. Odessa and 
Khenon (98,000) are the Russian outlets southward. They ship out wheat 
(a thousand cars a day in November and December), sugar, oil, and wool; 
they receive oranges, cotton, and petroleum. When the lands were uplifted 
for dissection in Late Tertiary time, gorges were carved which matured into 
steepsided valleys of useful width. More recent submergence has let the sea 
into them, and the streams have built deltas into the upper ends of the bays 
thus formed, while the sea has constructed sandbars across the mouth of 
each drowned gorge-valley. More than a dozen of these lakes are now strung 
along thirty miles of coast each side of the city, each lying at sea level. 100 
to ISO feet below the uplands. Health and summer resorts surround coast 
parts of the city; curative sea baths and mud baths occupy the above de- 
cribed estuaries (h/rwnt of the Greeks), each with different properties 
because Its waters arc different. 

Dnepropetrovsk (SOO.OOO) b an old town rebuilt, renamed, and indus- 
trialized by using borrowed coal from Donetz, iron from Krivoi Rog, man- 
ganese from Nicopol, and salt from the Bakbmul salt-mines at Artemovsk. 
In adJitfon, (bis promising industrial city is on the Dnieper River within 
easy reach of the great power plant erected in the 1930*s, demolished by 
Russians in the war, and recently rebuilt at Dnepropetrovsk. The iron at 
Kiivoi Rog (198,000), 100 miles west, a siliceous ore which is very abun- 
dant and easily worked, is shipped to the steel-plants. Manganese ore at 
Nicopol (60,000) has no farther to travel. It comes from large deposits on 
the Dnieper a few miles below the gorges. Both iron and manganese are 
derived from the ancient crystalline rocks revealed in hundreds of places 
by the streams, which cut through the overlying Tertiary beds. These same 
ancient rocks arc the resistant terranc into which the Dnieper is cutting. The 
recency of the course of die stream has perroitted only gorges and rapids to 
be formed from Dnepropetrovsk to ^porozhic. Much water power is 
being developed at the lower end of Ihb 50 miles of river. The dam at 
Zaporozhie, rabing the water about 125 feet and setting it back neatly to 
Dnepropetrovsk, furnishes power for rural as well as urban activities of 
16 million people occupying 70,000 square miles, and irrigation for 
200,000 acres of surrounding semiarid steppe. Industrially this hydro- 
electric power makes possible the adjacent aluminum plant using ores from 
Tikhvim and the Urals, the feno-allc^ furnaces, cement kilns, and chemical 
industries, all three drawing on local resources, and the nitrogen fertilizer 
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plants. The power Is also used at Zaporozhie (290,000) in a factory pro- 
ducing combine harvesters and other modem agricultural machinery to 
work the fertile fields of Ukraine. Lai^ locks around die dam and up to 
the new level allow all river boats to go with safety from the lower to the 
upper Dnieper. Thus a tremendous hindrance to river navigation is removed 
and Dnieper towns arc brought into advantageous connection with the sea 
and with world markets. 



Other cities are Ossipevsk (67dX)0). a leading tobacco and grapc-proc- 
cssing center; Kishinev ( 1 17.000). capital of the Moldavian Republic, an 
area containing a mised populaiion of Rumanians, Ukrainians, Jews, and 
Great Russbns, an area whose possession has been much disputed; Lvov 
(317,700), 700 years old, always a commercial center, now ,ilso industrial, 
making chemicals, textiles, p.ipcr and wooden wares; Vinnitra (93,000) in 
the grape district; Nikolaev (170.000) on the embayed mouth of the Bug 
River, naval base, .shipyards, railroad carworis; ships out grain, iron ore 
from Krivoi Rog. and manganese ore from Nikopol. 

The Ukraine NVheat Plains, for cenwrics known to be wonderfully 
adapted to whc.st cultivation and cxtcnsivclv used for cereaU, grass, grazing, 
and fruits, arc now as capable as any part of the Union of sharing effectively 
in the unfolding of industri.il Russia. 
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14. DONETZ INDUSTRIAL REGION 

The region. Most of the portKHi of all Russia included under this head- 
ing (50,000 square miles) is drained by the Donetz River, a branch of the 
Don. Through a long history the unity of thb area has been recognized in 
the name Don-bas or Donetz Basin. The eastern boundary runs so as to 
include all the Donetz coal-field and most of its dependent industry. Relief 
is greater than in many interior regions because the streams have cut down 
neatly to sea level. Some of these recent valleys are beautiful gorges whose 
mouths are drowned by moderate submergence, attested by the shallow Sea 
of Azov and by the many limans along its coast. These lakes are partly 
dosed by hooked spits standing 5 to 10 miles out into the water, work of 
the winds and waves that often harass the fishing and commerce of the sea. 

Geologically, ihe region is varied from simple horizontal strata of Cre- 
taceous and later age in the north and ssest to simple, broad, east-west folds 
across the central part Involving late Paleozoic rocks and the coal-beds, and 
on to andcQl crystallines in a broad belt nearly across the southern part. 
ThU granite is a portion of the massif noted in Ukraine. Some of these 
central and southern parts were so high that the Ouaiemary submergence 
did not cover tliem. Tlic region reaches north to the terminal moraine but 
has not been glaciated. 

Resources. Most valuable of all resources are Ihe rich, varied chernozems 
and the fiood-plain soils along the Don and Donetz, although alkali spots 
make places unavailable for general agriculture. Salt in thick beds underlies 
large areas at workable depths. Kaolins and fire-clays for chinaware and 
refractory bricks, limestones for flu*, calcareous shales for cement, gypsum, 
graphite, and even mercury arc amanc the dc%eloped deposits. Iron is 
meager within the region, but the enormous Kiivoi Rog reserves arc only 
200 miles west. Sands for glass and quartzite for refractories arc abundant 
and of excellent quality. Water power could not be expected in a region of 
such Imv relief and meager rainfall. 

Anthracite is known over three fourths of the folded belt and bituminous 
coal over the northern parts and western fingers. The coal cokes well and 
produces ps readily. Industrial doeJopment began in I860. Now there ate 
scores of coal-mines, producing 70 per cent of all European Russian coal 
output, and eight or ten smelters; railroads connect almost every mine with 
smelter or factory, with quarries and clay-pits in many places. Commerce 
by mil and sea extends to many quarters. 

VegetQiion gnd climate. While Donetz mdustries arc a response to the 
resources, the vegetation codrefinates more c/osefy with the climate than 
with the rocks. No forests occur in the region save a few tufts of limber on 
summits high enough to intercept a little more than average rainfall; hence 
lumber must be imported from the north. It fa as expensive here as in the 
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Ukraine WTieal Plains. Normally all the land bears steppe grasses, some 
rich plumose, other plumose and highly colored, all a response to the scanty 
rainfall. Precipitation os'cr the re^n varies from 16 to 20 inches, with the 
summer fall about double that of winter. Snowfall is rarely more than 3 to 
5 inches, but it often remains two to three months and furnishes to the 
winter wheat splendid protection against the ky blasts of winter and the 
freezing and thawing so dcstructise in a sunny winter. Even in this pros- 
perous rural region climate is quite capricious. The native grasses feed 
multitudes of cattle and sheep, and over large areas are replaced by potatoes 
(5 per cent of all sown crops), by barley (more than 10 per cent), and by 



Ceal mining In snm «l Ae Ooncti coUerWk (Ceurtcij So<{ots) 


wheat, oats, rye, com, and tobacco. Sunflowers equal barley ia area The' 
are raised for forage, fuel value of the stocks, and for the oil of the seeds 
some of which is shipped to America for a soap fat 

People. From the time of early nomadic outpouring from the plateaus of 
Asia into Europe, these plains have been portions of an important highwa' 
Many burial mounds and saucer-bke depressions attest the occupation of 
these grazing lands by early man. probably the founders of the Alpine Rac^ 
Nomadism is least chanced today in the south and east, but many group' 
even those of nomad.habits, have fixed homes from which they wander 
The present people are classed as Ukiamians or Little Russians, and the' 
include many Cossacks, products of the ancient hichwav environment— 
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good harbor and a lively export trade, shipping away many products of the 
region. Makeevka, formerly Dmittjevsk, and Stalino (465,000), another 
locomotive center, are busy making and using the products of iron and steel 
furnaces and manufacturing machinery for other industries. 

Artemovsk (56,000) nestles in the deep valley of the Bakhmut River 
and may be considered typical of several towns in the salt area. The raines 
produce over SO per cent of all Russian salt and maintain many basic 
chemical industries, producing a large percentage of the chemicals of the 
U.S.S.R. Salt, gypsum, limestone, coal distillation products, vegetable oUs, 
and starches go into the worts, from which come soda, lime salts, ferO' 
liars, a wide range of ceramic products, detergents, foods, alcohol, and 
drugs. The best clays m Russia here go into pottery, earthenware and 
choice china. 

Taganrog (190,000) on Taganrog Gulf, really the estuary of the Don, 
has a more favorable commercial site than ejiber Rostov or Zhdanov. It J* 
far enough down the gulf to avoid the handicaps set for Rostov and is 
further favored by a 24-foot channel dredged the whole length of the gulf- 
The town is also in close rail communication wiih the industrial cities oo 
the coal-fields. 

15. tOWER VOLGA INDUSTRIAL REGfON 

The region. This unit of 30,000 square mDes united by the ease of watst 
transportation and the prewar German industrializing inSuence is tet ui 
the midst of expanding agriculture. 

Earliest Tertiary to recent rocks underlie the region. Bluffs, coniinuo^*'^ 
undercut and destroyed by the river, rise rather steeply on the western side 
of the Volga to heights of 1,000 feet Stalingrad and Saratov are the chief 
cities. Plains everywhere less than 600 feet above sea level, spread easmard 
from the river. The region, as here defined, narrows in width from 125 
mDes in the north to 25 miles in the south. The alluvia] plain, 5 to 1 0 miles 
wide along the river, is below sea level almost as far up as Saratov, but 
because the Caspian lies 85 feet below sea level the plain is as w'eli drained 
as any such flood-plain. Because of aridity the nver decreases tn sac from 
Saratov down. Its plains possess sandy soils, whereas the plains to the east- 
ward have cfaescaut loam soils m the north and steppe clay loams wuh 
many alkali spots in the south. No timber grows m the region Since tbe 
mean annual precipitation b less than 14 inches and is predominant!' a 
summer rainfall, only grasses grow naturally in the north, giving wa' m iht 
south to semi-desen coarse wreds and brush. Climate is capric/ous and often 
treacherous. 

Resources. Soil resources have little value beyond grazing pm.sibi!itie’ 
in so dry a region as thb. Winter wheat has become the major cultivated 
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crop in the broader northern part arul iunflowr^ the second. Irrigation 
fn'in the riser here assists agriculture oser broad areas, so th.il these plains 
arc as intensively sown as any par! of Russia, but irrigation possibilities 
also determine the southeast limits of cultivation. In the desiccaling tales 
there arc medicinal muds and near them mineral springs. Some laics have 
svatcr s.iliy enough to yield commercial salt on artilicbl evaporation. In the 
north nre fount! cement m.irls, phosphate reel, gypsum beds, tripoli, and 
lead ores. No iron, coal, oil, or ps are Inown in the region, but shales with 
an oil content furnish fuel for part of the industries at Saratov, 

PeopU. Centuries ago Tatars wandered up the V'olga to harass the Mus- 
covites, but in return the Muscinitcs worlcd down the river and drove back 
their invaders. Tsariuin, now Stalingrad, was founded by Russians in 1589 
n( a great turn in the river where, approaching within about 40 miles 
of the Don, it indicates a migraiKm route across .and up the Don. Great 
Russuns occupy almost all this region except that part around Saratov, 
which has become the Volga Gemian Republic with a German population 
of over half a millwm. These arc the Germans who were departed to eastern 
Siberia ns the Oennan army advanced Into Russu.in World War If. 

The density of ps’pulation H extremely low in the southeast but rises 
northwestward from one or two nomads per square mile to over 125 per- 
manent farmen, 1 he nanow strip of higher, roeistcr land on ihe west blulT 
of the tivtr also has a high density. These figures do not include the cities. 
Industry outside the cities is very low and Is almost eniircly of the house- 
hold or peasant sort. While the flood-plain supports divenlfied agriculture 
and in some places has a fairly dense population, so much land is marsh 
or is occupied by recent txd< of migrating dtsinhiitarics that the average 
density h not high. 

Houses on farms and in rural villages arc of wood or have a framework 
of wood with brush, weeds, and reeds lor walls, roofed with reed thatch. 
The towns have been of a similar simple, cheap construction until recently, 
hut Stalingrad has been largely rebuilt and many other towns have new, 
more modem sections, since NS'otfd War ll. 

The people on the drier plains herd thousands of sheep, marketing wool 
and hides, but as yet they sell very little meat. On Ihe river many engage 
in dvhing, and their catch furnishes a considerable portion of the local diet. 
River commerce by steamer has been active. Now, as in the early days, 
wood comes down the river in rafts from the forest upstream, wheat and 
fish arc carried back upstream, and salt b exported through Nikolacvsk 
from tlic rich supplies evaporated at Elton Lake, 100 miles southeast of 
Ihe city. Here c.nincls come into the picture. They transport salt and other 
products to the river cities and take stippKcs out to vksert villages. 

The flood-plain. The utilization of the Bood-plaln of the Volga in this 
section Is unique, and in some respects is closely related to the cities. The 
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riwr meanders continuously, doclopwig new curves, altered channels, dead 
b3>ous, marshes, islands, and recently terraces on several levels above the 
stream bed. Tltesc habits of the stream male navigation uncertain, but 
thousands of boats carry merchandise up and down the ris’cr except when 
it is frozen. At Saratov navigation is dosed about 165 days, at Stalingrad 
148 days, and at the mouth only 109 days. In spite of this the river is a 
highway of the first order. 



Wheat is collected and shipped on the Volga from Kamyshin opposite 
the salt market. Mustard, grown qukkiy when the spring rains come, is 
harvested and prepared at and around Krastioarmieski. Cherries and apples 
excel prunes, peaches, and apricots along the valley slopes, watermelons 
are cultivated the whole length of the region in the sandy soils of the bot- 
toms and arc as highly esteemed over Russia as arc Posey County, Indiana, 
melons raised on the Ohio bottoms m the United States. Fruit culture 
supersedes all else near Nikolacvsk, and grapes are the first crop at Du- 
bovka above Stalingrad. 

Cities. Stalingrad (450.000). is today a large, modern city rebuilt ex- 
tensively from war's destruction. Workers' residence towns, vegetable gar- 
dens, and new factories spread along the river plains for miles. Its indus- 
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„h»landslocWamptodocBarena.>«l»:>«'^^^ Sulmcrad but fully - 
Sututov (380,000), not so harf hit by cotton. 

„oll tocovotod, is the ccnior of many lonns ” '““c sunOo.of 

flas, and wool. From local products ,. mab cs Hour, bcct supr.^ 
seed oil, potato starch, cement, glass, and chemtea . . g, and 

horn rherto rail uanspor, gisns it 

Utc large river bridge opens np the ci^ to eas^ co ^ 

dairies, stoct and poultry tai^ L ll^tSe *= combine bar- 
midst of the V, inter wheat belt, oe«- modeir^ plants „„,by. 

" stars lor Geant, the great stat^amr, and for m»y cinas. 

Commerce ond connections. The river ensures ..etcial A raib 

Both have become industrial because they j „ conoects 

■ road from Moscow to Kusneta passes through Saratov and net 

with one from Asttakhan. Railroads from the ^ , goed 

mgiomi and ftom the Donets ^“'"o'Stotra cealel 

line connects it with the Moscorv togiun. T}”' „,joitu»>t' 
possible and with Russian doierminatton lo do top in P'“ " 
loealion and lunUed tesoutces iho tegron ..11 eonlmue lo M m 
For genetalions. even since die days ol Peter me Gic ■ ^ 

connecting ibc Volga and Don near S>al»Euid has ^n to ^ 
planned. It is now completed, malmg a 4C>-mJe Imk l>b” j,,* 

The Don is 130 feel above the Volga, ond the lowest cel anM m 
is 235 feet above sea lesrel. -fbe dilletenee in level ,, die 

up bum the Volga and lour down to Ihe Don. A supply rrl 1 
summit requires care in a dry climate. This canal forms a va . 
ing unit in the great waterv,-ay system of the Union. A good 
connects the riser routes. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What influence will the development of heavy ind^try on the 
have upon the atutude of Ihe Ulrainians toward the Union. ^ 

2. What physical unity IS there ID the UVraine Wheat Plains , ^ and 

3. What reasons can be pven for the gradual disappearan« m^easi’ 

the prevalence of grasses as one crosses Ukraine from northwest _,5n and 

4. t\'hat morroT less vital interrelations may etist between this rep'^ 

some other regions of European Rusaa? --rd 


a^\y centered tn the Donetz Basin e'P^'' 


5. Will the industnal 

to wider limits? WTiy? . . „ oniet 

6. What possibiiit) cauts for the Donetz Industrial Region 

markeu7\Vhat need IS there for us products in Russia? of as^' 

7. NNTiich are more Ibble to enter world commerce, the produ 
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culture in the Ukraine, of tnduslry in the Donetz Rasin, or of mining In ihc 
Krivoi Rog section? UTiy? 

8, What aitv.iniagcs has Saratov for iu iiufiutries over Stalingrad for iu 
manufactures? 

9. Why can the Don-Vatga canal he conMdered a valuable part of Russia's 
Inland tvaieruays? 

10. Wh.li advantage to v>esterR t!ur<^ during the Inst decade or two could 
accrue from the position of Ukrainians across the tines of communication 
hctv.«tn Moscow and the west? 

11. \\'hy do Sea of Azov and its limans freeze more than other RIack Sea 
waters? 



CHAPTER 28 


Grazing Lands 

Praise a estate but cultivate a small one. 

— Vercii. 


t«. SOUTHERN URALS REGION 

Th« region. The Southern Urals have been often recognized as a uo'j 
region, dUlering from the Central Urals in having little djvcrsit>' of tninera 
resources, though this difTerence may largely disappear as further 
lioos are made. TTie region differs likewise in having very little fowt 
cause of scanty rainfall. It may be delimited from the Caspian Plains an 
the Volga Plains by its mountain structure, although some of its topogtap J 
is very old. 

Geot^icaily, this regtoo consbts of rather complex, folded structu^ 
involving ancient granites and other crysiailines with recognized Devonian 
and Carboniferous beds on each side aud undiflereniiated Paleozoic an 
Pennian beds on the west. Alter these beds and structures had been ni“^ 
eroded. Tertiary sediments were laid over many areas among the old h i 
in the souihero and eastern parts. Quaternary maicnal is scarce in the repc** 
because it was too high to be submerged when other regions were, and no 
high enough to ha« glaciers. Many low ridges sprawl and spread sou 
ward. Summits rarely exceed 1,600 feel, and all land consists of old roI®l 
hills mantled with chernozem soils in the aoith and chestnut sods m 
south which become more and more alkaline with increasing aridity 
The rainfall varies with relief from 20 inches (partly snow) on the n ' 
to 8 inches on the lower parts. April is the driest month and July ^ 
rainiest. Thus the natural vegetation is colored feather-grasses lo the 
with occasional clumps of timber on the hills and plumose grasses m ^ 
south, ^ving place to wormwood and desert vegetation as the plains ar^ 
approached. The Ural and its branches drain almost aU the region 
People. This area was a line of expansion for Russia into Central 
used in preference to the tnore arid but more level land southw ard The o 
treeless topography offers little hindrance to travel, and the grasses furnis" 
excellent food for horses, cattle, sheep, and camels Russians have com'. 
occupy mudi of (he best lancb, but flicre are many nomadic Kirghiz an 
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other Mongoloid tribes wandering about with their herds and flocks. The 
country had to be redeemed from the Cossacks of Chkalov and of the Urals, 
not so much because they were Cossacks as because they interfered with 
legitimate pursuits by blocking the valleys from trade and raiding the de- 
veloping center of Orsk on the Ural River. A railroad now runs entirely 
across the region, connecting Orenberg and Orsk with the outside world. 
TliU facilitates the export of wool and hides, the chief products of the 
region Slate cattle farms h.ivc been estabIKhed and on level lands there are 
several wheat farms. 

So long as aridity characterizes the climate of the region, the dominant 
occupations will be grazing and resirkicd wheat culture. Abundant flowers 
encourage bee keeping and honey production. Placer gold is mined along 
many streams. Severn] deposits of chromic iron and one of nickel have 
been found at Orsk, and some millions of tons of bauxite have been mapped. 
Chkalov (175,000) is just outside the region but h its chief city and com- 
mcrcbl center. Orsk (70,000) has a pipe-line for oil from the Emba fields, 
refineries for oil and nickel ore, a brge electric power plant, and looks for- 
ward to development of commerce and Industry commensurate with the 
needs of the region. 

17. THE CASPIAN LOW PLAINS 

Physical eondillens. This region includes about 200.000 square miles 
of sembrid to arid plains. 10 to 15 per cent of which is below sea level, 
and no part of which is oser 300 feet above sea level; nor is any part cov- 
ered by more than 300 feet of Caspbn water. The western border of the 
region is drawn on Ihc mc.an annual rainfall line of 10 inches, esseniblly 
on a relief line of 650 feel, tlic top of the Ergeni I lills, which arc due to the 
presence of more resistant, horizontal. Tcrtbiy twds of the Many-ch Region. 
The north line approximately follows the curve of the same rainfall line but 
is not so conspicuously a topographic or geologic line until half-way across 
from the V'olga River to the Ural, where Cretaceous beds cause higher, 
more hilly forms. The line Is drawn for many miles just south of the Ural 
River where it flow s westsvard, and then near Orsk it bears southward along 
the Mugojar Hills to the Aral Sea. The southern limit, more or less arbi- 
trary, extends between the Aral and Caspbn seas near the rim of the Mio- 
cene Ust-Urt Plateau, and embraces much of the Kalmuck Autonomous 
Area and the Kazak Republic of the Kirghiz Steppe. Although the Emba. 
Ural, Volga, and Terek rivers succeed in flowing across the region from 
higher, moistcr lands beyond, scores of streams completely disappear in 
the sands before reaching the C^pan. Their failure is a measure of the 
general aridity. 

. The plain is made up mostly of loess overlain with alluvium and the 
salty deposits of the Quaternary Caspbn transgression. In the eastern fifth, 
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Cretaceous rocks not covered by later tedi spread over the area. Recent 
alluvium makes up the marshy flood-plain of the Ural, several miles wide, 
and similar deposits veneer the Volpa flood-plain, here 10 to 15 mile* in 
width and entirely below sea level though not below Caspian level. The 
abandoned channel and the flood-pLiin now (vccuptcd by a row of late* 
extend from Stalincrad southeastward to the Kuma mouth. The Terek delu 
occupies over 4,000 square miles of mud-flat*; that of the Volga 1* per* 
haps half as large, and those of the Ural and Emha arc tiny at the present 
Caspian level. Between the Volga and Urats stretch 25.000 square m»Jes of 
alluvbl plains, presumably della built for the most part by the risers when 
the Civpian was a few lect higher than now. On the Terek delta one can 
count a score of mouths and on the Volga at least live times as many Hun- 
dreds of low, reedy islands divide the distributaries below Astrakhan into 
shifting streams, making '« very difliculs to map a shoreline. The situation tv 
aggravated by the slight fluctuations of level of Caspbn waters at the ratio 
between inflow- and evaporation changes. It might almost be said dsat the 
whole Caspian shoreline along the phlns is amphibious. The shallowf waters 
bp upon the lowlands diflerently with every season and with the perpetual 
deposition by stream, wind, and sea eufrent. 

Surfoee. The surface, as the name of the region suggests. Is a plain nl 
oppressive monotony and unique charaeter. Sand and day. mingled with 
salt, blow freely with every wind; dunes are constantly formed and shifted 
from place to place. Streams that do not reach the sea. spread flood waters 
over great pbyas, where the water evaporaies and leaves a crust of alkali 
or salt. At times hundreds of lakes dot the surface Some bkes are very 
tally, other brackish; all fluctuate greatly. Some areas are marsh, brackuh 
to saline, and variously filled with vegcution. Not only is salt in the water* 
and in the sand and cby. but it b in the air and blows about into every- 
thing. It collects on tents, on tufts of herbs hie hoar frost, on one's clothing 
and up one's nose. 

Soils are classed as chestnut and cby loam on the subarid steppes- and 
as light brown along both sides of the lower Volga Alkali soils. dune> 
salmas, pbyas, and gypsiferous soils increase in frequency toward the sea 
Gypsum hills rise above the general level as residual isolated knob* 
covered when the Caspian invasion occurred. 

Over this surface a cruel climate scourges the people and stock w'd’ 
biller cold winds of winter, scorching heat of summer, dust storms an' 
time, and for weeks at a time with a parching drought that extremely dis- 
agreeable for all life The cold of wiirer and dry heat of summer are 
separated by a short, showery. growingUcavon in spring Over the sands 
or among the patches of grass there spring up quickly tulips, iris, hyatinih* 
violets, and clematis, creating a landscape of brilliance and incredibly vaned 
color. 

The wormwood, a hard, bitter shivb with slightly aromauc taste. 
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struggles against the severe conditions of the more arid parts. If s^hitc, it 
signifies a clay soil; if black, a salty soil It b used for fuel and from it are 
derived the oils used In absinth. Back from the sea where precipitation b 
a little more generous, grasses, not colored but plumose, cover the better 
soils of the plains and toss their graceful heads in the winds like great 
ostrich feathers. In the Caspian Plains there has been the least change found 
in Russia from spontaneous segetation to crops and from nom.sdism to 
settled homes. 

Along the Volga flixxl-plain where water is al\v.ays available, patches 
of timber cover some 5 per cent of the land and mark the watercounc in 
a striking way. This river probably resembles the Nile in its life-giving 
qualities more than docs any other riser, thou^ it has no fixed seasonal 
flood and floss's through a much more seasonal climate. Willows, reeds, 
club- and bull-rushes, arrow-heads ot Saeittariiii. water-lilies, and lotus grow 
freely in many places, but scry fesv crops arc planted. More could be made 
of this great flood-plain ssllh Its perennial waters 

The Volga often overflows in May and June, covering its delta When 
the flood subsides and the delta emeses as a green oasb amid desert sands, 
waterfowl swarm to the thousands of islands and intervening channels — 
ducks, geese, gulls, and even egreu. Fish In myrbds swim the waters, and 
with the birds feed on the wealth of orpnic matter available One unfa- 
miliar wiili water in a desert can scarcely realize the concentrating power 
it exerts over life. 

People. Into this setting of plain, river, shoreline, and sea, of sand, 
salina, storm, and grass has come man. as strange among men as is the 
land among l.indi, yet perhaps as fully adjusted to his unusual conditions 
of life as are the plants and beasts. 

Mongols were the first of the present people to arrive They were already 
accustomed to aridity and a nomadic life. Kalmuks occupy a large area 
south of Stalingrad and the Volga and live the normal miserable cxbtencc 
of sheep-grazers with no place to go when extended drought comes. They 
are passionate horsemen and fove a diet of meat, meal, and tea with butter. 

A tew Tatars and Kirghiz, another Mongoloid group, wander in the worst 
parts of this desert. All three groups keep the Buddhist religion which they 
brought with them; their dress b Oriental Nothing exists here to change 
men or their habits of life. On the cast side of the Volga the people arc 
mostly Kirghiz. Their property b necessarily variable with the uncertainties 
of climate. Tempests of snow with freezing cold threaten the stock with 
death and often decimate the Hock, if they do not exterminate it altogether. 
Camels are least accustomed to this severity of weather and perbh at times 
by Ihausaaih. Sbeep-ashmg b perhaps the besl (hfoioped occapai/on and 
furnishes for market an annual crop of wool with a continual stream of 
pelts. To Urda, now called Khanskaya Stavka, the Kirghiz come twice a 
year to exchange their products for wheat, sugar, and tools. These nomads 
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pass ihc winter In earth huts cowred with reed roofs, but most tjf the year 
they dwelt in tents of sLins and mats, sarrounded by their herds of sheep, 
horses, goats, and camels. Their water supply comes from wells and from 
pics at the base of sand-dunes. A bcgmnuig has been made of colicctive 
stock farms. 

As the Tatars went up the rivers and came among the Russians in Mus- 
covy, so the Great Russbns have now come down the risers and dwell 
along both streams and scaco.-ist near the Mongols The coast seems not to 
increase the density of popubiinn. but it appeals to Russian much more 
than to Kalmuk and Kirghiz. They buikl themselves houses of earth, grass. 



and reeds and have more permanent homes than the Mongols, for their oc- 
cupations ore more sedentary — fishing, evaporating salt, making boats and 
fishing gear, preparing fish and cavbr. 

Fishing near the Volga and Ural minilhs and up the former to Stalingrad 
Is very important. Not only K it the principal European Soviet fishing 
center, taking halt the total catch, but it takes also most of the salmon 
and sturgeon and supplies a very large part of the caviar. Caspian fisheries 
extend along both sides of the «a and kiok to Astrakhan lor market. 
Kirghiz and Kalmuks have for years extracted salt from the waters of Lake 
Baskunchak cast of the lower Volga. Evaporation was partly artificial, 
salt was dug by hand and drawn away in camel carts, much as at Lake 
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Elion. In recent years this lake has dried up. and modem salt works haw 
been erected at Elton. Russians have put in large steam excavators and 
laid railroad tracks, and the salt b sbos'eled into cars to go to boats on the 
Volga. In spite of its enormous domestic supplies. Russia still needs to 
import salt. While salt is shipped from the lower Volga lands far into the 
interior, great quantities are used here to cure fish and hides. 

Astrakhan (255.000) is an old city that is being rapidly enlarged and 
rebuilt in order to measure up to its opportunities as a river-mouth com- 
mercial center. Spreading over the plains of islands 20 to 25 feet above the 
water, it harbors many strange craft from other Caspian ports, and has a 
fine old bazaar near the water’s edge. Fish canneries seal a million cans 
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and commerce. Machine-building for local industries occupies some of the 
towns. The lower Volga has a large state poultry farm, taking advantage 
of grain foods, dry climate for chickens, and abundant waters for docks 
and geese. Fine fruit of the rich alluvial valley competes with the Crimea 
for markets in the heart of Russia. There is a large import trade in Persian 
and Armenian fruits, notably raisins, as well ns in sscavings and needlework. 
In the port the presence of Persbns, Armenians, Turks, and other Asiatics 
shows the close relation between Astrakhan and Asia. 

18. THE MANYCH REGION 

Situation. The Manych, named from the relics (lake and stream) of 
the former connection between the Black and Caspian seas, lies between 
the Aiov and the Ergeni Hills and between the foothills of the northern 
Caucasus slopes and the Don, and comprises about 55,000 square miles of 
plains. Surface rocks are a veneer of Quaternary, except near and eastward 
from Stavropol where the land maintains greater altitude because defended 
by more resistant, late Tertiary rocks. The surface is more rolling than much 
of the plains of Russia, but rarely uneven enough to prevent satisfactory 
cultivation. 

Residual lakes occupy many miles of the old channel by which Caspian 
waters overOowed to the Black Sea. Many temporary kikes form when 
snow melts. A little interior drainage exists eastward, but westward waters 
come down to the Don and the sea or spread in marshy land near sea level 
on the Azov borders. Soils are bfack, rich chernozems in the west, becoming 
chestnut eastward and more argillaceous with increase of alkali spots to- 
ward the Ergeni Hills. These streams and soil conditions are brought about 
by the insufficient rainfall of 16 to 22 inches, the ksrgc figures prevailing 
westward and on the higher parts. Spring is the rainiest season. No forests 
can meet the climatic conditions; rank, colored, plumose grasses covering 
all the western and central sections become sparser and kss colored toward 
the cast, where they arc supplanted by the desert wormwood, a bitter, hard, 
aromatic, drought-resisting weed or shrub Uking the place of our western 
American sagebru-sh and greasewood. 

People. Early Asiatic migrants into Europe paused in the Manych Re- 
gion, as shown by the many tumuli o' Aurgans and saucer-shapwd burial 
places. They, no doubt, were then nomads, as many have been for thousands 
of years. Little Russians or Ukrainians occupy most of the western third, a 
result of proximity to Ukraine and of the easy water transportation across 
Azov as much perhaps as of the presence here of agricultural conditions 
srnnfjr to those in C/krainc. Through the cenfraf snd essftnr parts Gri-st 
Russians prevail, but as the aridity increases and grazing becomes more nec- 
essary Kalmuks and Tatars make up a dominant proportion of the popu- 
lation. 
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Occt/patcons. The Manych is a rural region and must so remain. The 
Ukrainians of the vxestern part are shccp-raiscrs 'vho market tons of wool 
and many thousands of pelts. Hide^ go lo the Donetz Basin to be tanned 
and manufactured, A peasant bool and shoe industry supplies much of the 
local market. Sheepskin coals, with ihe wool on, make as characterisw a 
part of dress here as does astrakhan in the drier plains of the last region 
Pedigreed sheep imported from America form the basis for hundreds of 
flocks of the Manych and lower Caucasus. Sheep and shepherds are oram* 
present Sheep intestines for sausage casings lo a value of S3 million per 
annum find their way to foreign lands. 



gfaiiw,«c«rvln9 on Ao Don Smr (Courtesy Soufoto) 


A continuation of the old nomadK cattle industry is found in the maf" 
herds of cattle on fenced pastures. Slate caifle farms supply meat to 
industrial markets, and many peasant herds are producing butter and uhec'f 
Ten mechanaed creameries use 40,000 ions of milk annually Horses are 
raised in the lower Don to mount dte Don Cossacks 

The people have known for some lime the crop possibilities of the 
em half of the region, but more than subsistence agriculture has •■onie 
slowly. Barley is grown over all the re^on and occupies more than lO 
cent of ah sown land Suoflowen occupy as large an acreage in the 
section, where their oil is expressed for local use m the towns Fla' 
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2 to 3 per cent of the aillivable lands, and rice, a well-established crop in 
the Kuban district, where great marshes occur, has become a state farm 
crop north of Krasnodar. Winter wheat has for generations been a profitable 
crop; the new regime has seen its grenl possibilities and has here enormously 
expanded the acreage. Geant, the largest slate farm, is situated near Salsk 
on the West Manych River; its sown area is 780 square miles, or as much as 
a l.irge county in Ohio or lUlnols. Several other slate farms in Manych are 
half as hrge. They raise wheal primarify. but also corn, soy beans, and, 
where suitable moisture occurs, rice In the wheat fields teams of seeders, 
each planting twenty-two or twenty-four rows, s»«p across the plains, each 
a team of five drawn by one tractor. Combine harvesters cut and thresh 
the wheat, each machine pulled by one tractor, and eight or ten harvesters 
chase each other en Miehn back and forth across the fields. Collective 
farms also are numerous in the Manych. 

Soap-making from animat fats has been established in some of the towns 
ns a census industry, and flour-nulls grind a part of the local wheat at 
Krasnodar. Fishirtg and fish-eanning flourish along the Azov coast 

Chits end commerce. Rostov has been described in the Donetz Basin 
section. It maintains an intimate relation with the Manych both politically 
and industtblly, for it furnishes much of the necessary agricultural ma- 
chinery. Stavropol (35,000), is situated on the higher land in the south- 
western section of the region and has bect>mc an important gram center. 
It sulTers from the lack of water. Three streams come dowm from the 
mount.itns and unite dose at hand, but because of climatic conditions they 
dry up in the summer. Leather and feather goods are naturally important 
Stavropol Industries. The city has had some political and strategic impor- 
tance and is now on the great commercial railroad from Baku and Grozny 
to Rostov. 

Krasnodar (205,000), the leading city, b a commercial and political 
center. From it as a center the railroads radiate to the larger towns. It 
is the market for rice cultivated ai the great state farm of Cherkars with its 
thousands of rice-paddies. Risk, on the south coast of Taganrog Gulf, has a 
fine beach and has become a coast resort of more than local interest. The 
government proposes to restore the Azov-Caspian waterway by canalizing 
the Manych lakes and streams and extending the work down die slope to 
the Caspian. Locks covering about 100 feet will be needed. A branch canal 
connecting at Kropotkin with the Kuban River will add to the usefulness 
of the main watenv~ay and to the trade of Krasnodar. The Manych Region 
Is probably being changed by the Soviets as much as is any part of Russia. 
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QUKTIONS 

1. Compare the lower Volga with the Nile. Why docs it not bring about 
similar responses in man? 

2. What industries and producU would you suggest for new developments 
in Astrakhan? in the Volga Plains? 

3. Would extensive improvements in harbor and river be worth while for 
Astrakhan? or for Siahngra<i? 

4. Note and discuss the difTiculiies and advantages in the restoration of the 
waterway between the Azov and Caspian seas. 

5. What problems may arise as the natural grasses of the Manych are 
replaced by wheat and com? Can you suggest a better crop than com? 

6. Why is the Manych so desliiuie of metallic mineral resources? Is it a lack 
which may some day be made good? 

7. Will the state wheat farm probably be established in the Caspian Low 
Plains? Why? 

8. How do you account for rice culture in the western Manych section. 
It is as far north as Ontario is north of Lake Erie. 
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Southern Mountainous Regions 

Scrntch a Ruuian and you'll find a Talar. 

— Ota MA.V1M 


19. CRIMEAN RIVIERA 

Chorarter. The smallest and the most obvious unit, the Crimea, is a 
unique region, full of surprises, of historic interest, and of contrasts, The 
45” parallel lies across it, but in spite of this high latitude its proximity to 
the Black Sea and to tuo great emb3)'ments gives its climate many charms, 
and uhere best exposed to the marine influences an attractive Mediter- 
ranean vegetation cover. 

The total area of the peninsula probably dees not exceed 8,000 square 
miles, less than one fourth of which consists of well-watered folded moun- 
tains whose summits attain 5,000 feet, and three fourths of which are 
barren desert plains. Exposed rocks in the plains are mosiiy late Tertiary, 
and in the mountains are Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous strata, many 
of limestone, intruded by m-vny little dikes and plugs of more recent ig- 
neous rocks. So recent is the intrusion and associated faulting that hot 
springs still occur in the Kerch section. The folded, eroded structures give 
cuestas on the north side with consequent streams in gorges through the 
hard cuesia-makers. Solution work has riddled some limestone layers until 
caves abound. One has more than 10,000 chamben on eighteen levels and 
merits the popular name given it, the “dove cote." These caves have been 
used as refuges and homes by prehistoric men. by Greeks, Jews, and Goths. 

Plains just above sea level occupy the central and northern part of 
Crimea and continue eastward to the Azov mouth at Kerch. No drier, more 
desolate place occurs in the peninsula than the lower parts of these plains, 
while no more charming slopes and terraces can be found than those on 
the south side of the mountains. In early Quaternary time the peninsula 
was one third under water and hence was a small island, but more recent 
changes of level left it a larger istand with only narrow slialls between it 
and the mainland. Waves have now constructed a sandbar neck, the isthmus 
Pertkop, 4 miles wide, which tics the bland to the land; other sand con- 
struction between the peninsula and Ukraine nearly encloses a score of 
S93 
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lagoons and salt marshes, part of which arc known as the Siwash. These 
quiet waters support myriads of pelicans, cormorants, and swans. 

Resources. Soils of the plains arc chestnut loams, salinas, alkali spots, 
and sands, often blown into dunes; on the hills there are various types of 
brown mountain soils. Fcaihcr-jrasses cover some of the plains, wormwood 
others, and mixed deciduous-coniferous forests cover most of the moun- 
tains, True Mediterranean vegetation with palms clothes the lower slopes 



A gard«n In Ih* Crhnea, conlainTng yvccQS. olovt, and many other plonti. (Courtety 

S^yfeta) 

on the south side. Rainfall of 10 to 30 inches varies greatly with the alti- 
tude, as also does the vegetation. A small maximum o! rain in July and 
a large one in winter suggest a climate partaking of both Mediterranean 
and continental characteristics. Severe erosion occurs where forests do not 
hold; hence, pastures over the mountains are meager. Rude and capricious 
winters prevail in the mountains Snow may pereist on their tops untd May- 
then come the shepherds with their flocks of sheep to remain until fall 
sleeping in little rock shelters for protection from cold nights The south 
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slope of the mountains is the Russian Riviera. Here winters arc humid, not 
cold; summers are dry, not hot. Mountains, sea, beaches, beautiful vegeta- 
tion, fruits, attractive climate, and sunshine combine to make thb slope 
most charming and in keenest contrast to the monotonous, sandy, arid 
plains to the north. 

To the resources of soils, forests, scenery, and climate, salt and iron 
arc added. The former, with a valuable bromine content, is taken by both 
natural and artificial cvaponlkm in the Siwash (“putrid sea”) country and 
westward in a "dead sea” of beastly odors. The iron comes from the Kerch 
section, where the reserves are estimated at 1 billion tons, and where 
furnaces now produce annually a half-mcllion tons of pig iron. Citumtnous 
coal for the smelting is mined in the south near Kerch; limestone is quar- 
ried even nearer, and a little petroleum on die easlern tip of Kerch land 
serves actise ceramic industries. Wind and hydro-electric power add to the 
natural resources. Sulphur comes from several volcanic points in the east. 



flotirUklivg BlocV Sm SiK«rT«t. ot « fiiKiag loSlng dolphin oft Yolto. 

tCevfte«]r Sovto«e2 

Occupations. Agriculture in many types prevails in the Crimea. No re- 
gion has a higher acreage of sosvn bnd per capita. Over 10 per cent of 
the cultivated land is in barley; com is an important crop; cotton and win- 
ter wheat do well on state and codperaUve farms; tobacco is both grown 
and manufactured. Choice grapes for wines and for export in home-made 
kegs, apples, cherries, choice pears, peaches, prunes, apricots, almonds, 
chestnuts, gardens of vegetables and Bowers, all are exuberant under the 
touch ol Tatar horticultufbts. Poultry, and sheep lor hides and wool, are 
well-adapted livestock. The largest incubators in all Russia operate in this 
Mediterranean grain-growing climate. Dolphin and other fishing In neigh- 
boring waters give employment to many, and the canning of fi.sh and meal 
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is a lively industry. Imported tinplate is made into cans for a large Crimean 
canning industry, preserving fruits and vegetables. The mountain forests, 
the only timber for many miles, are carefully cut and conserved. 

Cities. Crimea is a part of the Russian S.F.SR. Simferopol (143.000), 
2,000 feet up the mountains, sunreeding art old Tatar town, carries on 
commerce In its cannery products and in fresh fruits. In the mountains of 
the vicinit}' stand many beautiful palaces now converted into sanatoriiuns 
for workers and peasants. Infmitely less salubrious are the environs of 
Sevastopol (II2,CK)0) on the west coasL It has a commercial bay 5 miles 
long, a railroad terminus, and connections across the isthmus with the rest 
of Russia. The great harbor shelters a fleet, a military and naval base, and 
a modem ship-building plant Its waters fumUh attractive sea baths and 
areas of oyster culture; its shores are decked with ruins of battles, sieges, 
and a succession of fires; its hinterland b desert. A dozen coast towns east- 
ward along the foot of the mountains, among them Yalta, the chief health 
resort, contain palaces, bains, boiels. and fishing facilities; above them ob 
the slopes cling the rnost enchanting gardens, magnificent marble palaces, 
and all the elements of the winter playground of the former aristocracy 
and nobility. The Czar's palace oow serves as a peasant rest home. In 
mountains above, one may hunt fox and wolf amid most exuberant IdCf 
both pbnt and animal. 

In Greek days Feodosia was already a famous wheat market because cf 
its easy access around the mountains to the wheat lands of the interior 
Old ruins witness to its former importance. Beyond Feodosia ^^edite^ 
ranean vegetation disappears, and wretched desert reigns supreme. Kerch 
(105, OCX)), at die end of the peiunsula, maintains the iron, steel, ceramic, 
and related industries on a harbor where all boats in and out of Azov and 
the Don may stop. Its commerc'ial unportaiKe is attested by the fact that 
it has been held by Greeks, Genoese, Tatars, and Russians. 

People. Tatars and Great Russians share the peninsub. Tatars, 28 per 
cent, are the bborers as well as nomadic shepherds and fishermen, but 
many Russbn peasants also dwell here. Sea borders and mountains contain 
almost all the permanent popubikm, and the density increases on the 
mountains from the coast upward to more than 400 per square mile before 
the pastures are reached. Its outpost posftioQ on the Black Sea gives the 
Crimea a notable cosmopaliian aspect, particularly in its commercial and 
industrial cities. 

20. Caucasus mountains 

Character. The Caucasus is the only region in European Russia having 
)ouag, lofty, rugged mountams. Tliis mountain area of 65,000 square mdes 
is twice as large as' Austria with its 6,700,000 people, 25 per cent larger than 
Greece with its 6,500,000 people, and more than four times as large as 
Switzerland with its 4,000,000 people, yet it has not more than 1.500.000 
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inhabitants. It extends so completely between Caspian and Black seas that 
it has always been a formidable bnd barrier; yet it has always been pos- 
sible to get around it by water. 

The Caucasus consists, geologically, of a great, massive fold stretching 
from sea to sea. In the western half a core of granite and Pre-Cambrian 
schist makes the summits; an ancient Paleozoic series of rocks outcrops 
centrally almost the entire length, and on each flank occurs an interesting 
section of Mesozoic and early Tertiary beds, all involved In the folding. 
It follows that these mountains are among the recent structures of the earth, 
made perhaps in mid-Tertiary time and not yet eroded sufficiently to be 
classed topographically as more than youthful. Peaks rise in many places 
above 15,000 feet, and Elbruz, the loftiest, scores 18,469 feet. Volcanoes 
are responsible for hot and minenil springs, uhere men have eonslructcd 
medicinal and health baths. Hundreds of glaciers gather in the cirques to- 
ward the top and flow down below the snow line. No finer mountain scenery 
is knosvn than that in the Caucasus. 

The unity of the whole region inheres in the stratigraphy, structure, and 
topography, but not in race, religion, language, or any cultural item. We 
found much unity among the people of Greece, in old topography to be 
sure, and in Switzerland and Austria, both more like the Caucasus. This 
comparison raises the question. How tong does it take a diverse people to 
become fused and to develop a unity of any sort? 

Varied relief and altitude are responsible for great diversity of climate, 
particularly of lempenture and precipitation. On the southwestern slopes 
near the Black Sea both summer and winter rainfalls are heavy, each ex- 
ceeding 40 inches. Around the eastern end both summer and winter com- 
bined bring less than 20 inches. 

Vegetation and soils witness to the cliniatic conditions. Only alpine and 
tundra floras can cope with the heights; conifers flourish on the upper 
flanks; below (hem gradually come in (he mixed hardwoods and deciduous 
trees. Most timber fails below 5.000 feci except on the Bbck Sea slopes, 
where heavy forest mantles ail slopes, even to the water’s edge. Soils arc 
mostly chestnut and brown earths and arc so young that they resemble the 
parent rocks more than in any other part of Russia. 

Resources. Forest trees are a valuable resource not only for local use 
but for export to the treeless, grassy plains to the north. From the days 
when pirates and Greeks built ships on the Black Sca-Caucasus coasts, 
these oak, beech, spruce, and pine forests have been important in com- 
merce and indiLstry. Here 50 to 75 per cent is forested, but not more than 
10 or 15 per cent of adjacent areas has timber. Forests belong to the state 
avid Me iwhsped and emti lor, balk are wA IvAVj swwrj'ed. 

Mineral resources arc varied, but not eoroparablc with those of the Cen- 
tral Urals. Limestones, marble, and many other building materbls arc 
quarried. Clays and Cretaceous limestooes are manufactured into cement.' 
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in large rotary kilns at Novorossmk for export. Lead, zinc, manganese, 
magnetic iron ore, copper, gypsum, nrercory, antimony, and sulphur from 
pyrite arc among the mineral products. The Baku oil fields are included in 
the Caucasus region, although they are in Azerbaijan, a Transcaucasian 
state. Much more oil found in the Terek Valley is marketed at Grozny- 
Maikop (67,300), a newer field, adds to the Caucasus output These three 
fields furnish two thirds of the power used In the vicinity, and pipe-lines, 
steamers and tank-cars lake oB and its products to many distant factories 
and markets. Modem loading racks and tanks receive the oil piped from 
Baku to Batum and Tuapse on the Black Sea. and transfer it to tank-cars 
and to Black Sea and foreign \csscls for export. Grozny oil is also piped 
390 miles to Tuapse and is there refined and exported. In each field many 
refineries prepare the oil for local use. More than I million motor vehicles 
that travel the roads of U.S S.R., and probably 50,000 tractors that energize 
the farming, need the oil and gasoline. Bituminous coal, known in small 
quantities for years, has recently been proven to be much more abundant 
than supposed. Rcsers-es are estimated at I billion tons. 

Available water power, equal to that of all ibc rest of Russia, is devel- 
oped to only one-tenth capacity. Electric power fe developed from gas and 
oil and uansmitied to factory towns more cheaply than the oil can be piped. 

The scenery and recreation possibilities In the Caucasus Mountains will 
some day make them a notable tourist playground. Fishing is excellent in 
many streams, a few lakes, and the Boar, wild boar, wolves, and 
mountain goats furnish the sportsman with an enticing lure. 

Ocevpations. Besides the occupations suggested in previous paragraph- 
agriculture claims the attention of many people. Three important crops, 
wheal, bailey, and sunflowers, have become slate farm specialties on the 
north slopes. Cotton to meet heavy demands takes a large acreage Good 
tobacco grows along the Bbck Sea and is shipped to Odessa and Rostov 
Flax and sugar beets grow on the northern slopes. Tea-growing marks the 
beginning of a Mediterranean climate in the Georgian slopes; and around 
the northwest section of the mountains 25 miUioD cans of fruit and vege- 
tables are put up every year. Two good sheep and wool areas, one around 
the drier east end, the other in the province of Karachai on the nortb- 
westem slopes, produce hides and wool beyond local needs Hides are 
tanned in the villages, but wool is generally sent away raw Forests are 
systematically cut for lumber and paper-pulp, particularly above the Black 
Sea coast Kefir, a fungus gathered in many places, curdles milk and makes 
the delio*otis7Semfc,t,lld;thecse-!ike food called yogurt or yhourt. 

Cities. With the great su^ly of ftiel in the Baku district its chief cin- 
Baku (810,000), the fifth citykin flie U5 S.R., has become quite industnaf 
Refineries abound; sulphuric acid works use local pyrite; salt-works furnish 
for chemical iadustnet; quastities of petrol-electnc power serve 
mam. small industries; glass b made from local sands; iron is imported m 
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manufacture many machines for local use. Sochi on ihc Black Sea coast, 
largely rebuilt and much expanded, caters to a large tourist nnd health 
trade, "nic catching of flatfish has become an aclivc collective industry. 
NovorossiLsk (95,300) at the fool und end of the mountains has probably 
made the largest growth of any town in the region. It is an oil commercial 
center whence petroleum moves by rail to Stalingrad. Imports from foreign 
lands for the Manych and vicinity land here. Industries incident on such 
commerce arc growing up rapidly. Grozny (172,500) is in large part a 
product of its oil business but owes much to its agriculture and lumbering. 
The abundance of oil fuel stimulates industry which is growing rapidly. 

People. Many relic peoples were incorporated into Russia when the 
great Slavic empire expanded through the Caucasus. At least a dozen lin- 
guistic stocks are so included; Cnucasbns. Tatars, and Circassians occupy 
the western section, although Great Russians who have crowded in since 
the national expansion arc everywhere in the majority. Mingrelians, more 
Circassians, Chechens, and the Northern and Southern Ossets dwell in the 
mountain valleys of the cenual section; Georgians spread far up into the 
valleys from ihcic major habiut in the Rion Risxir plains. In the eastern 
section, more Circassians, Tatars, and scattered Jews occur with groups of 
Lesghians, Persians, and Armenians. In the oil and industrial sections Rus- 
sians of more recent arrival hold the strongest positions. These languages 
and nationalities dilTer more than those of the cantons of Switzerland that 
have been fused so elTcctively by outside pressure, and perhaps as much as 
did the city states of Greece that have required mote ^an 2,000 years to 
evolve common bonds and a considerable unity of spirit. But the isolation 
of each group here is much greater than in Greece, and it has been effective 
in preserving languages, customs, traditions, dress, and many backward 
ideas. Modern means and necessity of communication plus modem haste 
may, howocr, soon synthesize these groups. Progress will be stimulated by 
the Russbn advance into the inountain.s as much as by the coming of the 
tourist, who has worked wonders in the Swiss Federation. 

Interrelations with the outside world and among these groups themselves 
are being more and more expanded by railroads, telephones, wireless, and 
the airplane. The old military and post route followed a primitive trail 
across the low pass, Darial (3,760 feet); today a highway and telegraph 
line lead over the pass. A railroad using a long tunnel is planned to connect 
Gori and Tbilisi on the south with Ordzhonikidze and the Terek Valley on 
the north. This line will link the two roads located on opposite sides of the 
Caucasus Mountains, which now meet only around the ends at Baku and 
Tuapse respectively. Airlines unite business centers on opposite sides of the 
mtfiirrtaiia. 
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21 . TRANSCAUCASIA 

Choracier. An area as large as Illinois, Transcaucasia comprises three 
states in ^vo great valieys and a mountainous tract: Georgia, largely in the 
western valley of the Rion; Azerbaijan, in the eastern or Kura Valley; and 
Armenia, in the souihem mountains. Considerable portions of the first and 
second states extend up the mountains and were included in the CaucastB. 
The population, 5 million people, is neatly as large as that of Ulinon, 
although there is no great metropolis. 



EmbanVmcnt elsng □ C««rgign trrvani Ui Mm Covraivt. TltU town ii in >h« mangenatn mlmil 

rngton, CCovrInv/ Snvinlo) 


Geologically, Transcaucasia is a complex of granites, dioiiies. diabaseS' 
tuffs, early Tertiary stratified rocks, aod a brge area of alluvium reaching 
op the Kura from iU delta almost to Tbilisi. In the folding, faulting- and 
vulcanism, rocks of many other ages have been involved, but they are not 
widely exposed at present. Topography ranges in altitude from eighiy-fi'^ 
feet below sea level in the Kura delta to over 10.000 feet in many mountain 
summits, and m character from recent plains of accumulation, dunes and 
beaches to submarine mountains. Relief and exposure give remarkable 
ranges in the climatic factors; for example, rainfall vanes from over ^0 
inches at Batum to 0 in the low Kura plains. October is usually the raim^' 
month Soils present a wide range commensurale with relief, climate, and 
their vegetation cover. Alkaline and saline areas are too frequent m lower 
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Azetbaijan, and mountain steppes with xerophytic vegetation occupy large 
areas in Armenia. 

Resources. Forest resources are limited by relief and climate. Cemifers 
clothe the higher slopes; beech, oaks, and other deciduous trees come in 
at lower Jev'cls, but all are very patchy and only about 10 per cent is for- 
ested. Near the Black Sea, on the other hand, rain-belt forests cover 50 to 
75 per cent of the lands. All forests have become state properties and arc 
operated under an efficient forestry system but are not yst fuJ/y surveyed. 
Water power is abundant and extensively developed. 

The greatest mineral resource lies in the Chbturi Valley, a tributary on 
the north side of Rion Valley, north of Kulias. which holds so great reserves 
of manganese that Russb products mote than half the world’s output. 
These deposits are worked primarily ioi export, and their products go m 
great quantities to the United States. Copper in eastern Armenia, and in 
Georgia southwest of TbilUi, salt on the Caspian shores, marble and granite 
in the mountains, and petroleum along the snlleys are important products. 
Petroleum furnishes a large part of all fuel used. Clay, limestone, and sands 
are made 'mto cement, ceramic wares, and glass, using oil as fuel. A volcaiuc 
tuS in Armenia has been used for buildings for many centuries. Armenian 
churches 1,000 years old still stand well preserved. The tuR is easily quar- 
ried, is iighter chan brick, and can be sawed, nailed, or laid up with mortar. 
Lesser but significant minerals are ores of aluminum, chromium, and mo- 
Ijbdenum, sulphur, pyrite, barite, tripoli, and gypsum. 

Octupatlens. Agriculture leads all other tctKiiies. Perhaps sheep- wd 
cattle-raising are its most important phases, but cotton-growing is spreading 
to meet the demands of Moscow Region textile mills and fruit and vege- 
table growing and cann’mg arc assuming important proportions; 40 miUic' 
oranges are made into preserves annually. Sericulture employs 10,000 
women In the mild sub-Mediterranean climate; and an equal number raaou- 
facturc silk and wool into nigs, shawls, and tapestries in Armenia and 
Georgia. The people of the lowlands of Georgia, with their Mediterranean 
climate, grow tea, of which they prepare several million pounds for Rus- 
sian markets, citrus fruits and grapes, tung-ocl trees for lacquer, ramie (a 
fiber plant), cork oak, bamboo, and a number of plants for essential ods 
such as lavender. Great urigatmn works in die Kura Valley are redeeming 
fertile desert soils to cotton, tobacco, vine, and fruit-tree culture Ntany a 
lann here raises barley, sunfiowers, and flax. Fisheries, canning and salting 
fish, and pickling caviar in thoroughly modem plants thrive in coast towns 

Cities. Tbilisi (550,000). also known as Tiflis, the administrative center 
for these states, is fortunafefy situated on the Kura River above the k>" 
alluvial, arid plains where the Irans-Caocasus highway crosses the more 
important Caspian-Black Sea route. The divide above Gon, separating RJO” 
from Kura plams, scarcely exceeds 2.000 feet, and the route over it 
been used from prehistoric chnes. The city has some of the 151 hydro- 
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electric plants, which in these trans-Caucasian slates produce in the aggre- 
gate 400 million kwh annually. The oil pipeline, Baku to Datum, serves 
the city. Cotton, woollen, and silk feibrics, tobacco, chemicals, films, vege- 
table oils and fats, are among its varied products. Oil-producing and re- 
fining machinery, furniture, paper, and many wooden articles are made 
here. Tbilisi, farther north than Cleveland, has a cinema studio, but much 
of the film-maLing is done in a large domed building and not in the open. 



<«n«n eni itoriM, oilh tla9 diiKlcf (Slock luU, tailat) «»d 
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Erivan (200,000), capital of Armcnb, serves a great alluvial, intermon- 
taine plain, through which the Aros River flows to join the Kura near the 
Caspian. A branch of the Aras drains the great Lake Ookcha, which, over 
3,000 feet above the city, furnishes a wealth of steady water power suf- 
ficient for many of the rug and tapestry mills of the city. Batum (72,000), 
a notable oil export town with modern equipment, spreads over the plains 
among acres of tea, luxuriant palms, rare eucalyptus, mimosa, oleanders, 
groves of tangerines, lemons, olives, and dumps of bamboo and maintains 
sea baths, health resorts, and busy sflk-mills. 

People. For ages the formidable mountain barrier of the Caucasus has 
forced army, caravan, and migrating horde through the highway of the 
Kura-Rion valley. Led by the water of the Aias, Asiatics who rounded the 
southern Caspian came into this valley. For thousands of years early races 
passed through. Greeks, Scythians, and Huns found the route; then from 
the northeast appeared Turks and Mongols. All streamed down from Per- 
sian or Iranian plateaus on their way to Europe, leaving fragments lodged 
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here and there in isolated vallej's until one is not surprised to read ia the 
Russian census that over fifty nationalities reside in Transcaucasb. They are 
a varied lot, separated for ages by topographic and climatic barriers, by 
ignorance, prejudice, and superstition bred of isolation 'and poverty; but 
now being leavened by a generous sprinkling of Russians, removed from 
the separateness of centuries, and put upon the highway of auto roads, 
radio, and plane, of common schoob, colleges, and agricultural and indus- 
trial experiment stations. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Note the figures given for the Caucasus in comparison with Austna. 
Greece, and Sw-iucrland. Whai interpretative comments can be made? 

2. Of what real geographic ugnificance will be the trans-Caucasus railroad 
Compare with the first transalpine railroa<l. 

3. ^Vhat place in the world’s economy do you think the people of the 
Caucasus will take? the people of Transcaucasia? When? Use analogies "id* 
other people. 

4. What difference would it make in Caucasian progress if tbeir mount^^tu 
were as bare of attneraJs as are the f^Tenees? Make other compariseos 
contrasts between the two mountain regions as to setting, people, and values. 

5. Under what circumstances would the Crimea become a battle field? See 
Crimean War, t8S4<S5, in the encyclopedia. 

6. Why should Perekop be heavily fortified? 
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Part VI 

CENTRAL STATES 
WITH TRANSITIONAL CLIMATE 


CENTRAL EUROPE PROPER 

The six slates grouped under ihc caption Central Europe Proper as 
shown in the chapter on Climate have a transitional climate, neither ma- 
rine nor continental, polar nor Mediterranean. None of them touch the 
ocean, though two of them border on large smbayments, the fiorih Sea 
and the Baltic. They form a large rectangular area containing every type of 
topography in Europe and nearly every mineral resource, strong soils, great 
forests, and a wealth of water power, extending over nearly 400,000 square 
miles and, according to the census of 1946, supporting 124 million people. 
Moreover, the climatic conditions combine to give to these lands the finest 
working conditions in Europe after (hose of the coast states, with satis- 
factory agricultural temperature and rainfall. 

Wi* considerable physical unity, there is diversity of race, language, re> 
ligion, and cultural attainment. Four of (he states are held by the Alpine 
race, two of vshich are Sbvic; one is largely Nordic; and one is Magyar. 
All the languages except that of the Magyars arc Aryan tongues. All the 
nations have been Christianized; some of the people are Protestants, some 
Roman Catholic, and a few belong to (he Or^odox Eastern Church. The 
Christian or Church culture came to these mid-European people late in 
European history, and phenomenal progress has been made in most sec- 
tions. The Great Schism, which developed before 1500, laid a line or zone 
between eastern and western Patriarchates of the Catholic Church. Those 
on the cast are designated the Orthodox Eastern Church; those on the west, 
the Roman Catholic Church. The line ion through this group of the states. 
On opposite sides of the line the people participated in the activities, edu- 
cation, and spirit of their rcspeeitve neighbors. Parts of Poland and Hungary 
were closer to the backsvaid East Russian and Balkan peoples than to the 
forward-looking, progressive West and are now far behind. 

Under climatic and oceanic influences the western states have accom- 
plished more in commerce and industry than has been possible in the more 
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remote sections. The eastern states are still rural to a large degree; the 
western are no less rural but much more industrial and commercial. There 
should be extensive economic codperalion among the six slates of this 
group. 

Switzerland is by far the oldest state in the group; Poland, though having 
had different boundaries, saw a long independent history and then was par- 
titioned among aggressive neighbors, to be reunited after the First World 
War. Germany, like Switzerland, is a federation, but of much more recetJf 
dale; the other three are states that arose from the ruins of the dual Em- 
pire of Austria-Hungary and hence are called Succession States. 
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Germany 

Utt]e things nuke Germany a lovely place; 
Small square ficlJt vthere eabbagev grow reJ, 
Fire glowing golden on Muc lilcs. 

Flowered doth around a feather bed. 

— JosrritivE Miles 


INTRODUCTION 

Oenerat. In the postwar adjustments Gennany and Poland have sufTered 
grester changes of frontier than any other states. Their boundary lines are 
still unsettled, partieubrly the line between them. What is not in one, how* 
ever, is in the other. No nation stands in .any measure between them. 

Slluotlen. The German ' nation occupies the largest area of any of the six 
Central Croup, holding nearly one third of the total area, and Poland has 
more than any other three, fn size it is the fifth slate in Europe. The area 
is estimated at 143,200 square miles. Relief h not great. The Zugspitze, 
9,850 feet, in the Forc-Alps is the only point higher than 6,500 feet. Ger- 
many possesses great plains, some plateaus, and ses’eral old mountain 
ranges. The increase in the relief from north to south nearly compensates 
climatically for the decrease In latitude. 

Germany's remarkable industrbi development, while initiated long after 
that of other western nations, has been favored by the mineral wcaltli of 
the old Hercynian (pertiining to the llarz) mountains that lb entirely 
across the country from Belgium to Bohemia and from Basel to the Brocken 
in the Hsrz. Saxony Is enriched by buried ores and fuels in other parts of 
these old mountain structures. Tertiary seas and streams laid sediments 
that now constitute the Alpine Foicbnd. U»c plateaus that occupy the Dan- 
ube Basin of Germany; glaciation of Scandinavian origin spread drift o\’cr 
nearly all the north German plaiits, modified the drainage, left a jumbk of 
moraines, channels, lakes, and marshes, and deposited an intractable young 

i U U Dot expectcU that Germany «DI Med to cootinue Rs state of foreign occupa- 
tion by the four viclon for many yean, bence our discowton here treats German) 

a whole, even though the map on p. 631 diowi Germany ililt diviJeJ among the 
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soil over most of the plains. Germany's central position, touching nine 
slates and two seas, gives an illusory feeling of being crushed but oflers 
splendid opportunities for trade and friendly relations. 

Germany lies betwwn the January isotherms of 28'’ and 34° F. and be- 
tween the July isotherms of 62° and 69° F- Thus the mean winter tempera" 
ture is close to freezing, and the mean summer temperature is close to the 
critical vegetation line of 68° for a growing season. West Germany is near 
enough to the sea to feel marine influences and much of the east is chilled 
in winter by continental cold winds. 

Boundaries ate somewhat diverse, two thirds being on the land; usually 
they are such lines as encourage rather than check friendly intercourse, 
commerce, and travel. The olh«- third of the frontier line is water, favored 
with several small harbors along both Daltic and North seas. All the great 
harbors are short distances up the rivers, protected, and helpfully within 
the land. 

History. For centuries the present German tenitory was occupied by 
Germanic tribes rising through stages of civilization and culture 
nomads and primitive farmers to a group of petty nations, hostile, jealous, 
belligerent, but steadily evolving. Every niche of valley, plain, and basin 
sheltered a unit of this varied population, small ones in the mountains, large 
ones on the plains. In the fourteenth century hundreds of fragments were 
listed, some spiritual, some temporal. Fusions, fissions, and federations 
occurred as physical barriers became relatively less important or strong 
personalities arose, until itt 1871 twen^-six sovereign slates became the 
German Empire. How far the various cleavages and unions were related W 
the topography, resources, connectioos, and outlets would make a long 
fascinating historko-geographic study, loo Jong to be followed here. 

People. In 1946 the census showed a population of about 67,032,000 
The mean density is nearly 368 per square mile, five limes that of Eutopea” 
Russia, About 2 per cent are Don-Germao; these include a small Slav group- 
the Wends on the Spree Wald, Danes and Frisians on the northwest, snd 
even yet a number of Jews Slavonic blood is common in the central 
eastern plains and this may account for the stolidity, patience, industry- 
and lack of ingenuity of the inhalntants. The many Jtoman mvasions and 
settlements along the Rhine and in Bavaria have left enough Meditenanean 
blood among the basic Alpme stock to help explain the vivacity, charm, and 
interest in art and education, as well as the physique of the Rhinelander 
In general, Che north German b Nordic and the south German is Alpine, 
the latter easily excels in musk, literature, art, and science. The German 
language and many German people formerly spread into and through the 
mountains surrounding the wesiem end of Czechoslovakia and formed a 
line of weakness in the Second World Wat Most of these Germans have 
moved back into their homeland, Le , from the borders of Czechoslovaks 
into Germany. 
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Languages are a group of Germanic Aryan tongues with many local 
dialects (Bavarian, Low German, Swabian) spoken throughout all the 
country. These dialectic ditfercnces many sorts reflect long isolation of 
groups. Wendish still persists, though most of the other Slavic elements are 
absorbed. High German b the official, written language. In religion the 
people are Lutheran in central and northern sections but Roman Catholic 
in the Rhine states and in the Alpine Foreland, s distribution quite con- 
sonant with border contacts. 

The people are capable, effinent, obedient, and hard-working; they love 
regimentation; as a nation they are arrogant, unsocial, and stubborn; pos- 
sessed of little insight or tact when dealing with neighboring countries. These 
qualities seem to be responses to the political systems of administration 
under which they have lived rather than to geographic factors — perhaps 
inherited from too much and too long isolation. To make a living on Ger- 
man soils the farmer must be frugal, thrifty, and industrious. Tlie people in 
general are less versatile and adaptable than residents of warmer latitudes. 
Harsh winters drive them to their cordbl hearths, develop family sentiment, 
deep feeling, and a contemplative mind which finds its best expression in 
the details of science and philosophy. 

Under the Influence of western contacts, continuously multiplied in west- 
ern Europe during the fifteenth century, and the urge of the individualism 
bred by the Swiss valleys, there arose in the early sixteenth century a grow- 
ing freedom of thought which manifested itself in pohtics as opposition to 
the centralized control of the church by Rome; in religion as the rejection 
of Scholastic theology and a return to the Greek and Hebrew scriptures; in 
morality as an abhorrence of the whole system of indulgences and confes- 
sions, and the elevation of the right of private interprctalion of the Scripture; 
and in ]e.irning as the freedom of the individual mind in science and in 
philosophy. Earlier reformers bkc Wycliffe in England, Huss in Bohemia, 
Lefevre in France, and Erasmus, a Dutch scholar, had prepared the way for 
the immediate leaders, Luther in Germany, Cranmer in England, Calvin and 
Zwingli in Switzerland, and John Knox in Scotland; and so the Reformation 
was bom of the limes, the conditions, and the place as distinctly as was 
Christianity itself, and Judaism in tbe Levant centuries earlier. No one can 
fully reckon the total import of this irrovcment for freedom, individualism, 
and nationalbm which resulted in the formation of the older Protestant 
churches. 

Unity. In spite of diverse topography ood much variety in race, religion, 
language, and standards of living, there still b much unity in ideals and 
spirit. Political unity has been fostered since 1871, reinforced by the con- 
stitution of Weimar in 1919 and relentlessly intensified by the regime of the 
national socialbts since 1933- The temporary occupation of Germany by 
four foreign powers since World War II may stimulate a tendency toward 
division but unity is made efTectivc by the railroad net of nearly 35,000 
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miles of track, by an excellent system of steeam and canal communknuons 
excelled only by those of Belgium and Netherlands, and by more air traffic 
in proportion to size than in any other country. No large to\vn lacks an 
airport. Automobile roads arc many and well kept. Electricity, generated 
from coal in the Ruhr, from lignite in many places, and from water power 
in Saxony, is transmitted from many great producing centers to every part 
of the land. 

Regions. One may divide the territory of Germany into regions in many 
ways; he may make as many divisions as there were political entities in the 
times o! difficult communication, or he may mark off a few regions on geo- 
logic lines. The regions suggested here arc largely types of utilization, but 
utilization so intimately tied to resources and topography that most of the 
lines are physiographically or geologically determined as well. (11 
Northern Drift Plains extend in a belt of varying width from Denmark along 
the coast eastward through West Pomerania. (2) The Old Valley iione 
reaches entirely across the country from Holland to Poland and with th? 
former region occupies all the northern plains. (3) The Rhine Gorge Region 
Is unified by its geology and the valleys of the Rhine, Moselle, and Laha 
rivers. (4) The Central Highlands are mountains, valleys, and dissected 
plateaus drained by the Weser and Elbe rivers. (Regions 3 and 4 are as 
distinctively industrial a^ I, 2, 5, and 6 are rural.) (5) The Southwest 
Highlands. (6) The Alpine Foreland. Each will be fully described, and th* 
designations wQl form the headings for the remaining pages devoted W 
Germany. 

THE NORTHERN DRIFT PLAINS 

Topography. The hundreds of small outcrops of Tertiary rocks in 
hills and along stream beds suggest that but for glaciation northern Gettnany 
would have been as characterbtic a coastal plain as is much of New Jersey 
The ice sheet from Scandinavia spread at least twice over these great pbw*' 
the second lime not so widely as the first. In its last retreat it halted long 
enough to build two great recessKmal moraines and left innumerable Kettle*- 
marshes, eskers, drumllns, and boulders in a concentric zone 50 to (0® 
miles wide around the south end of the Baltic from Denmark 
to patterns described in the Baltic slates Since the ice melted, stream* 
have carved valleys in the drift; then a slight relative movement of the land* 
has drowned their mouths Streams have made so little progress that rourn 
of the land is miserably drained The relief of this region does not usual!' 
exceed 200 to 300 feet, but the drift b known to be over 300 feet ih'cK 
central and western parts. High hummocks are better drained and are cuftr*^ 
with forests, mixed in the west but mostly coniferous in the east 1 he !owe*> 
places arc peal bogs, and the intennediatc slopes are used for raising 
flax, rye, and many less imponant crops Thb topography isolates and re 
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slricU ihc inhabitanls to such an extent that they arc provcrbialJy shy and 

backward, unsociable, individualistic, and independent. 

Soils arc young, acid, and unfriendly. They arc yielding to Kientme 
treatment but have yet far to go to be generally usable. Arability is dcfcr- 
mined by ice- and v.atcr-l.t{tj forms, marames. ouiwash, lakes, and bogs 
Shorelines were originally established by a small submergence whic 
created many small harbors between morainie hills and drumims. Waves 
have cut into some of the headbnds and built many miles of beach. Coa* 
slfuctional was'e work has built many small sandbar* a* seen round Barm 



Flowing !«>• ai h mai b* In iVo t»if1 Floini or Control Highlendi. (U.& 
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and Riigen. The Baltic was an inland sea from the glacial retreat until 5.0*^ 
to 6,000 years ago, when shiflings of lo'cl established the present meager 
connections with the Atlantic Cermany has about 400 miles of Baltic shore- 
line and 300 miles of North Sea coast bat scarcely a harbor save m drowned 
river mouths. The harbor waters are shallow, brackish, and easily frozen 
Fishing in the Baltic has never been imporiant because fish do not like the 
conditions and because ice forbids the use of the dragnet. Fishing <d 
N orth Sea has engaged many more boats and men. 

Divisions of the plains. Two sections of this reeion are Schleswig- 
Holstein and Mecklenburg. The first, an isthmus connecting Jutland wr'h 
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the mainland, is tlie most level aad the best rural land in the whole coast 
zone. It produces hogs, cattle, beets, and cereals. The Kiel Canal was cut 
through this isthmus primarily for naval strategic reasons but U now used 
extensively for commerce. It was a reasonable development to connect two 
German seas. Over 50,000 boats a year, less than half of which are German 
and thousands of which do not even touch at Kiel, use the canal. Railroad 
trade is not checked by the canal, for the track is built across it high above 
slacks and masts of boats. Kiel (273,733) is an artihcial, strategic, political 
town with no geographic reason for existence. 



Harvtilln^ tvrftfpt, wfifeS will bfl I* plt» f«r vf« In iIm wlnrtp and iprljig food for 

bo'K non and <anl* (US- Anwy pbelegrspli) 


Mecklenburg. This section is much rougher with moraine than Schleswig- 
Holstein and hence has mare pasture and fewer cultivated crops. It is a land 
of Jakes and forests. Although the land k admirably adapted to dairying, not 
much has been so used. The sobdivision of feudal estates into independent 
farms, a process going on for the last 60 years, has improved agriculture. 
Many farmers raise rye in a rye-oats-potalocs rotation which produces more 
oats and potatoes than formerly and stm grows loo much rye. There is an 
increasing number of hogs, dairy cattle, and sheep; hence farmers have 
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„o ,4 Rianur^ .0 spread, thus lard... i.pp.^»S adV.^al « 

,™all farms and independen. farmers H a mu* >»■>=' 

agriorlrnraleonditions than are 

The MceUenbnrg ”!“„™,1 toportant in thc»e dajs 

rsra;;S’arnrhtMhr^:hY.»a^a^^^^^^^ 

?”t,‘r;“r.'Lr M”ro7t 

Germany or elicwhere. 

the OtO VAtlEY ZONE 

,i™.B'.ss£=r^£~SS 

of the eastern boundary of postaat Germany. abandoned by 

phsaiographic features are the ctom German ^ceologisls catlerf 

striams. »h\ch eonneet the preat riser v^cys. Ge™a^^^ p„„m 
them primitive valleys ( Ursrrom-Toler) **“““ *'? m ,he Drift 

stream courses. The underlymg geology is a “1“"“''°” “ “ , jej sheets. 
Plains, but the drift in this tegton was second or 

The late sheet did not teach fat into thts tegton. on to 

greatest advance the ice edge stood along the Ime fro . j aatos* 

Elbe to Breslau in Silesian Poland, '“'8""' the She 

present waterways into the present course of the en the W 

and probably on west into the Alter, me Weser and the seaj ^ 

tvithLs. beyond Glogau on the Ode, , "f.o^rTe’admg »» 
Berlin, a new lower channel was escasaled past Ih Posen 

the Elbe below Magdeburg Acatn the tee hated on a „hem 

In Poland, Franklott and Schwerm, and a ,heet had 
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and on westward. Many streams Bowed dtteedy away from “ 
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the primitive abandoned salleys allotd an unsurpassed opimttumh ^ ,,, 
Struct connecting canals that help provide the repoo wi 
commercial waterways. 
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Since the ice withdrew much longer ago from this region than from the 
Northern Drift Plains, this zone has a more efficient drainage pattern and 
more mature soils, which make the region better for agriculture. Because 
these plains are partly glacial, partly glacio-fluvial, and partly fluvial, they 
vary much in character from place to place. Level areas, till plains or lake- 
beds, are interspersed with moraines, kames, outwash plains, and abandoned 
alluvial plains. 



Western section. The western section may be considered to reach to 
Magdeburg. Its coast is nearly 200 miles Jong, deeply embayed at the 
DoUart and Ems estuary, at Jade Bay. and at the estuaries of the Weser 
and Elbe rivers, but aside from the estuaries very inhospitable to com- 
merce. The East Frisian Islands, long sandbars, guard the coast, lagoons, 
and mud-Ilats behind them and furnish homes for many families of fisher- 
men who through their remoteness and isolation have maintained their 
language, quaint customs, and independent ways of looking at life In these 
they ore distinct from the people on the mainland, whose contacts have 
promoted many changes. 

Whereas the islands and parts of adjacent mainland arc infertile or 
covered with heath, the muddy tidal flats arc very rich, and men are strug- 
gling to redeem them. Polders are formed as in Holland, pumped out. 
washed free from salt by abundant rains, and planled to nutritious grasses; 
thus clam-fishing gives place to grazing. This shoreline and its lagoon, tidal 
flat accompaniments, arc a strong stimulus to endeavor and ingenuity to 
hold and redeem, to use and not lose For 700 years, or since the founder- 
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of th. DolUn and Jade Bay* U.e struggle has been keen, but 

gains have scarcely balanced h^- submergence; thus they are 

The estuaries therefore, invite navigation and 

rr.^” d s’.e^s'i'etriurs'B^d™, 

ol healh, lak=, maiih, and P=at fib, Jd Wes«. »P™ 
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much to chauge the aspect of Je „e yieldog » 
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For 75 years, draining nnd reelamatren ptojeeb ^ j btwald stock- 
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,0 improve dtes, lands di.t one «nd, toba^. "P' Set pulp »»«• 
in Ihe rotation, and many hogs now bred to feed “P°n *' ' ^ ^ while 

rabbits, and game birds are taken senously as produeu of pia ^ 

the plains give in general unlimited freedom “.'“f S nlVgtapW 
necessary in uaual cousuucfion to adjust every mdc to details P 

and water. 1, .a it was the cradle of 

This region was orig'inally all forest, bog. 01 heath. met 

the German race; political unity began here, and here ^ 

their severest challenge because the sods and topograp y ' 
to develop. Inasmuch as knowledge coneemmg the "">““‘rftopoP>P'”' 
necessary fo, Germany's esololion, Ihb ^n has been inap^ P 
cally. geologically, and pedologicahy; the soO has been st 
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all phases of the problem, there still remain many n 

contribution to the economy of the region. Heaths of w 
the largest example, persat above the altitude of 100 to 15 ,,5 

or moors, not yet drained The Luneburg heath b 30 mUes v/.de a^^ 
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raaes long but is interrupted by valleys with better drained, fertile, alluvial 
soils, and by marshes still undrained. 

Two areas merit special consideration, the Hanover loess belt and the 
Miinster plain. The loess belt is near the Harz Mountains. Winds from the 
great ice sheet picked up dust in drying mud and silt flats, drove it south- 
ward, and laid it as loess in the Hanovcr-Drunswick-Magdcburg belt. The 
land here is high enough and has been subjected to erosion long enough to 
be well drained. It bears heavy money-crops of supr beets, tobacco, flax, 
and cereals. Vegetables find market in the Ruhr. Some aress raise asparagus, 
others peas and beans. Rural industries still flourish in village homes and in 
small towns, and cooperative selling aids many rural sections. Because of 
their situations the old market towns of Hanover (470,950) and Brunswick 
(201,300) have far outstripped scores of others in commerce. Local lig- 
nite beds near each have stimulated industry, which began by preparing 
agricultural products for use and has extended to iron, steel, and machine- 
making. Iron ore, brought from the Rhineland, b used, and its phosphate- 
bearing slag makes efficient fertilizers for pastures and ccrcah. Both towns 
were members of the Hanseatic League. Brunswick b a well-preserved eco- 
nomic center manufacturing machines of precision and mechanical inven> 
lions, Hanover was long an important political center in an independent 
prosperous slate, furnbhing the sovereigns who occupied the Engibh throne 
from 1714 to 1837. Since railroads were invented, Hanover has become an 
important node in their connectioDS. Each suburb has developed some 
specialized industry. One has dye-works and weaving factories; another 
wagon-works, chemicals, and sugar-milb; two have metallurgy and machine- 
shops; two others engage in rubber manufacturing. The old town of Bruns- 
wick preserves Hanseatic warehouses, even the g.nrdens and residences of 
some of the commercial princes. Tlic modem residential section has spread 
around the old town; the circuit of the okJ walls has become boulevards; 
and the city carries the aspect of s prosperous, gay town. 

The Mbnsicr plain lies between the German west boundary, the Teulo- 
burger Wald, and the highlands around the Ruhr Valley. It b a rich till 
plain, over Hercynian mountain structures, dotted with farmhouses and 
occasional large estates. The levciness lends itself to big Dutch windmills 
like those in adjacent Holland. Mtmsicr (over 100,000), the chief city, b 
becoming industrial as is the plain between it and the Rohr, because the 
coal-beds, so well known in the Ruhr, descend beneath the pLiin in the 
buried mountain structures and can be reached in mines at MQnsler al- 
though here they arc neatly 3,500 feet deep. 

The two great waterways of thb western section, Elbe and Wescr rivers, 
have helped two import.int commenrial cenfert, Hamburg and Drcmen. 
Doth were Hanse towns and became free and independent cities within the 
empire, a status still maintained in the republic. Each b situated about 50 
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mites from the sea on its respective river, at a ptace adapted for defense 
and for commerce. Medieval foitifications were of the severest, most effec- 
tive type, but all walls are now r^Iaced by streets, boulevards, or modern 
buildings. 

Hamburg (1,711,900, Induding suburbs), with Aliona (242,000) and 
other adjuncts of the commercial center, is easily the master port of Ger- 
many, both by virtue of its powerful economic highway to the sea and its 
$125 million harbor and because of its rich hinterland, which includes all 



the Elbe Valley, Prague, Saxoi^, and even Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest 
With its foreport, Cuxhav«j, it can handle half of German maritime com- 
merce. Hamburg is almost amphibious, for its waterways reach most parts 
of the city and its railways and roads reach all the docks. It has miles of 
docks and piers, acres of ivarebouses. rows of offices, scores of factories, 
and ships of every flag. There is no limit to possible harbor space, especially 
down the estuary, and water levels vary only 7 feet with floods and tides 
Access to the interior is augmented by many canals and by a very efficient 
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railroad net. It is first among continental ports, but has keen compeiiilon 
from Rotterdam, favored by the Rhine; from Antwerp, favored by prefer- 
ential railroad tariffs; and from Havre, nearer Britain and America. A canal 
under construction west to the Rhine will reach coal-fields, mighty indus- 
trial centers, and the commercial cities of Bremen and Rotterdam. Ham- 
burg builds many ships and by virtue of position contains the offices of 
several important freight and passenger steamship lines. It leads as an 
emigrant station, for which it has developed housing and every other facil- 
ity. Specifically, Hamburg has a heavy trade with Engbnd, Scandinavian 
countries, France, and Mediterranean lands. Wines of Bordeaux and cognac 
sent in bottles Ihrou^ Hamburg reach many countries. Over 1,000 vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of I6.ROO,000. enter the port yearly under many 
foreign flags. With normal conditions Holland brings 2 million tons, Dcitain 
brings and carries away over twice as much. Cotton, wheal, hides, and 
petroleum arrive from the United Stales, coffee from Brazil, wool from 
Argentina. Cape Town, and Australb. jule from India. The exports of 
machinery and fabrics go to the whole world; salt and sugar floated down 
the river to Hamburg for distribution find a wide European m.iiket. and 
chemical products go to Japan. The harbor has every modern equipment, in 
crane, derrick, grain-suckers and floating elevators. lighters, powerful 
shovels, and trams. It unites every modern appliance with speed, safety, 
security, and continuity of process; its capacity is much larger than its 
business has actually needed. 

Bremen (954,100), older than Hamburg, is as clficiently equipped in 
proportion to its size and has had a slow, substantial growth, but can never 
become as important because its river and its hinterland arc smaller. It has 
much foreign commerce and is the first port on the continent in American 
cotton, rice, and tobacco. Many of its passengers take ship at Bremerhaven 
and avoid the hours of tedious river journey, four to six limes as long by 
water as by rail. By building the Bremen harbor, at a cost of S25 million, 
the authorities sought to deflect Rotterdam wool, cotton, cereals, and 
Swedish iron ore. Bremen spccmlizes in import of cotton, surpassing Liver- 
pool by receiving 2,500.000 to 3,000,000 bales annually; and in import of 
cereals, surpassing Hamburg in floating sucker elevators. Bremerhaven has 
two thirds as much commerce as Berlin Emden is a keen rival for foreign 
trade. 

Eastern section. East of Magdeburg the Old Valley plains are less per- 
fectly drained and are therefore strewn with many more lakes than in the 
west. The streams, in alluvial valleys 100 feet deep, arc more completely 
connected by canals; soils are heavier m some places, sandier in others; pine 
timber is more abundant; and there is more livestock. The crops are rj'c, 
oats, and potatoes Although settlement is not as old as in the west, Slavic 
and later German villages have been established over all of It. The early 
villagers built forts in the zone of combat between Slav and German, also 
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markets at the easiest places to defend or hoid for trade, at favorable stream 
crossings, and at suitable places to dig peat or to fish; but they overdid their 
building, for man)’ abandoned ruins of ill-founded villages still remain. Sur- 
viving settlements have been mended, diversified in inieresl, and made 
trade cenien, becoming the chief stimuli to rural activities. Agriculture is 
enriched by stock-raising and return of fertilizer to the lands in manure and 
in commercial feriilttcrs. Yet these advantages scarcely hold men on the 
farms, for many notable industml cities have grown, drawing rural men 
25 and 30 miles to urban life. These plains are inherently rural and forested 
lands, and their primiti\e aspect should never be disturbed. Much of the 
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land is ill adapted to agriculture, and cultivation has extended far enough 
but may yet be intensified. Systematic forestry should be continued and 
improved, and the cities tnainbined. 

A map of rivers, bkes, and canals shows how completely man has taken 
advantage of present streams and abandoned valleys for bis transportation 
A map of railroads shows how completely Beilin b the master node in them, 
also how bttlc in general the physiography inBuences them But a detail 
map shows how every crook and turn b controlled by minor features 

Lobes of these plains reach out into bordering lands. One such embav- 
ment, into the hills, contains the notaUe dties of Halle and Leipzig as » ell 
as the river Elbe and its brandies, the Saale and MaJde. The land of this 
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section is roUing. v.clt drained, and as valuabfe to die eastern part of the 
Old Valley Region as is the Hartostr loess section to the west. 

The Stassfurt-Ihlk-Mencburg area has the richest potassium resources 
in the world. Reserses within mining distance of the surface arc estimated 
at 20 billions of Ions of potash, sufficjcnl to meej the world's needs at 
the present rate of consumption for 2,000 j-ears. Germany produces three 
times as much potassium as France, her nearest competitor. Legal limits, 
however, arc placed upon production in Alsace. German chemical indus- 
tries arc remarkably favored and stimubted by these subterranean deposits; 
and scientific research into the nature and needs of soils and the best 
methods of preparing potassium for fen3izcrs has been quickened for two 
genemtions. The fertilizer industry, in tom. b stimubted by the sugar beet 
culture and potato-growing of the Magdeburg, Mecklenburg, and other sec- 
tions. Many chemicals, such as caustic soda, vvashing soda, dyestuffs, and 
nitrogen compounds, are now made. Halle (222.505) on the Saalc is the 
most important town in th'ts series. As a Kanse lowm it was more important 
than Leipzig. Years ago it lost prestige to the bller because of a great fire 
and domestic discord, but today its industry and research, encouraged by a 
strong university, arc winning back its ira^. 

Magdeburg (236.326), a fortified erossing of the Elbe, has become the 
most notable bect-supr center m the country. Farms, generally large on 
the rolling pbiav, specialize itt the growing of ^ts. Production b organized 
with manufacturini The section produces a thinl of all German sugar. No 
doubt the fertile nature of the soil, the gentleness of slopes, and the splendid 
suppi} of fertilizer close by have all contributed to the marked success of 
the industry. A sls-year rotation has been found to be most favorable, pvo 
years of besu, two jears of winter wheat, and two jears of spring crops 
such as potatoes, peas, oats, or rye. Intensive, careful cultivation and weed- 
ing. done with extreme neatness, bring heavy crops. Horses for the farms are 
bought in Belgium, milch cows in Nciberbods, and beef cattle in Bavaria 
Laborers come from Silesb. in Poland, and work out from camps near the 
fields. Magdeburg feels the commtrcbl competition of Berlin and Leipzig 
and probably will never quitt measure up to its h'lstoric and economic 
importance. It has a commodious harbor to sh^ salts, sugar, and fertilizers, 
and to receive charcoal, coke, and ores for its meullurgical industries; and 
a great bridge that draws much traffic to the crossing. 

Leipzig (701,606) » Jess satbfaclorily located on the Elster River among 
marshes and forests. It was founded in the twelfth century, became a fur 
market because of its river aod sarrauadiug forests, then was favored by 
kings and emperors, and ultimately ^ned trade agreements with Breslau 
and Fraalforf oa the Oder. It becatse Prvtestast ia the Reforraatioa, aihsd 
its trade with France and N'etberlaods, and added to its r6Ie woolens, 
silks, and Unens Then came its fairs, specialized markets, and the commerce 
stimulated industry. Its wall was succeerbd by a boulevard, and the railroad 
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station was built beside the old town. Manufacturing has appropriated and 
built up many suburbs, ^fachincs, optical instruments, potters’ and china- 
ware, textiles, clothing, and electric devices have come one after another. 
Leipzig has the name of producing everything that appeals to the intelli- 
gence: paper, engraving, printing-presses, and boois. Music, art, a great 
university, and a wonderful geographical museum are among its .ittractions. 

This city was a famous book city before the rise of Hiller. It had two 
libraries of 3 million and 2,500,000 books and twelve lesser ones; 550 
publishers, 320 booksellers, and 190 doing both publishing and selling. 
Each year an International Book Fair was held. Note the city's eight rail- 
roads, river, and Its central position in Germany and among the nations. 



(U.S. A$my photogropfi) 


The lignite deposits recently discovered in the vicinity have added anotlser 
interest to Leipzig and its suburbs. The fuel b mined by stripping clays and 
drift and shoveling the lignite on belt conveyors. U is burned for generating 
electric power, manufacturing sugar and beer, and tanning hides; briquetted 
to make it more usable in homes; toasted to make coke, tar, gas, ammonia, 
and sulphuric acid, and from these dyes, phosphate fertilizers, and many 
chemicals; and hydrogenated to prepare oils and greases. While lignite is 
fully as important in dollars as coal and its use conserves the latter or 
liberates it for export, not more than half the lignite mined is marketed 
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raw. In some years Germany has produced Ihrcc fourths of the world’s 
lignite. 

Berlin (3,169,689), the capltat chy, covers 348 square miles of miser- 
able, abandoned-channel bottom, flood-plain, swamps, and till plain. TVhilc 
terribly cramped currently by foreign occupation, jt wasa pre-War II cosmo- 
politan administrative center; a center of commerce, industry, finance, and 
art; a railroad center (or passenger and all kinds of freight traffic, having 
had seven adequate stations; a knot in a waterway net, better organized than 
is possible around any other great city. At one time more than 5 million 
inhabitants could be counted as bcIongiRg to the agglomeration which 
spread from the marshy valley lands to Ihe upbnds and into vicinal valleys, 
mowed dowm forests, remade swamps into beautiful lakes, scattered fac- 
tories, palaces, gardens, and Sunday huts in scores of suburbs. 



rh» TemptihoT qirport In inriin. In Apet plontf w«r« a part of th» aUUft 

Iron, lh« RSln* main oirSctd vlfh food and eth*« IreigSl. (U.S. Army photegreph) 

M^en the history of Berlin began on an island in the Spree, it was a 
squalid Slav village consisting-otfisBing W«jds and their cabins. It stood 
where two wooden bridges permitted an easy crossing of the waterways 
around the island. When the Germans came they built a colony on the right 
bank, and the first German wall sunounded the two centers. More notable 
history began when the Electors of Brandenburg made this their residence. 
7h<f craah at Besa^harg sided the Sgeec m campielktg the coasecucsis 
between Oder and Elbe, the great waterways of the German plains. Canals, 
constructed in most of the abandoned valleys, made east and west highways 
actual cross-roads, intersecting the Vistula, Oder, and Elbe, and facilitated 
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ihe mo%cmcnto( lumber, stone, ores, and foods from anjnAhcrc in the plains 
to the city and the transport of Dedia products out to Szczecin, the Polish 
for Stettin, Hamburg, the Baltic, and the North Sea. Detlin was also in 
touch with industry and materiaU from up these rivers in Bohemia, Silesia, 
the Carpathians, and even from beyond all three. Wealth poured in to 
dcs-clop the place, to build cathedrals, palaces, gardens, banVs, factories, 
and warehouses. All that goes to make a commercial, industrial, militaristic 
city had to come to Berlin. It was then the capital of SO million active, 
educated, ambitious people. The place was made as healthful and beautiful 
as possible. In the late nineteenth century it became more cosmopolitan and 
developed more world interests and ambitions. It drew the nations — stu- 
dents. artisans, and tourists — as surely as it attracted commerce and indus- 
try. It excelled in many lines of manufactures, in its superb railroad and 
air service, as well as in its water communications; it sent its electric supplies 
osTr all the world; it made machines, tools, pumps, turbines, compressors, 
motors, cables, drills, tractors, automobiles, agricultural machinery and 
tools, mining and railroad equipincnl, and airplanes. Textiles and fabrics of 
silk, cotton, wool, linen, and hemp were produced in Berlin; foods of every 
kind, builders’ supplies, printing, engraving, and every type of scientific 
instrument were prepared. 

Berlin was a religious center both for the 40 million Protesunis and the 
21 million Roman Catholics; a banking, insurance, educational, and social 
center with no rival in Germany. Potsdam. Spandau, and Chatlottenburg, 
though miles away, were integral paru of this notable center. 

Berlin has thus been not only the center for political activities but the 
center for scores of centralized, regimented institutions, occupations, and 
interesb. Today it is a city of ruins with a feeble population slruseline to 
recover under the handicaps of iwo city govemmenb, in the east part of 
the city a Soviet-sponsored government and in the west a cooperative three- 
power-sponsored government. lu future is a subject for the crystal gazer 
But its historical and sentimental value, quite apart from its industrial sig- 
nificance, appear to make its retwildisg essentia) to Germany’s unity and 
morale. 

RHINE GORGE REGION 

Situation. The Rhine Gorge .ffetion uadudes the gorge, 80 mdes long 
from Bingen to Bonn, andjie more open valley on dowm to Duisburg- 
Ruhtort. It also includes jJe hdly coun fry west of the Rhine to the national 
boundary and tiT the divide beiwWn Rhine and Weser rivers The 
Rhine entirely across the region ifrotn the mouth of the Main to 
^bl'enz, where it receives the Lahn and Kyoselle, aod to the mouth of the 
Ruhr. Between Lahn and Ruhr arc the imbutanes Sieg and Wupper The 
upland surface is a peneplam, 1.600 fectfabove the streams, m which the 
meanderine rivets have carved windmg vhileys whose slopes have reached 
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submaturity. The region is almost «hoUy in itie old Hercynian mountains, 
so favorable for the development of mineral wealth. Six physical sections 
are recognized. On the nest, south of the Moselle, is the Hunsrdek; north 
of the Moselle, the Eifcl; and beyond Bonn, the plains of Cologne. On the 
cast, south of llie Lahn, is Taunus; between the Lahn and Sieg rivers, Wes- 
terwald; and beyond the Sieg. part of the SauerUnd and the Ruhr. Above 
the Hunsriick the S.tar Basin, a rich mining region, is now functioning with 
France. Taunus and Hunsriick are forested. EifcI was largely cleared for 
agriculture, but large tracts have such poor soil that they have become 
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moors or arc used now primarily for grazmg. Volcanoes operated from Ter- 
tiary to Recent time and four beautiful crater lakes still persist. Quarrying 
of lavas in Eifcl and of slate and other excellent rock in the otlier mountain 
sections is a coratnoti industry. Only Wcsterwald b of any considerable 
agricultural value. Its Vrcathered volcanic rocks make rich soils, but its raw, 
inclement ncathereauscs many a mralist to turn to caflJe-raising. The north 
lands cast of the Rhine have large deciduous forests, home industries, many 
small, ancient iron mines, and scattered primitive agriculture. From the early 
furnaces in these hiib arose the stimulus which fired the Ruhr people when 
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Iheif rich ores were found; and Ruhr coal has kept the furnaces of Sie^cr- 
hnd in the steel business. Wuppertal will be described with the Ruhr. Popu- 
lation in this region u always sparse in ihe hills but concentrated along the 
narrow, winding s'alleys in almost continuous ‘'string*' town in form. The 
0)lagne plains arc largely rural. The first ctopi were wheat, rye, and oau; 
then, as the Ruhr Industry deselopcd, vegetables and market gardening 
followed; thousands of acres now are covered with sugar beets. Cologne 
(772,200) is the chief city and derives its name from its origin as a Roman 
colony. It has replaced its old wall by a beautiful boulevard; its cathedral is 
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a Gothic treasure; its chocolate, chemicals, and drugs are important, com- 
merce and industry measure its dose geographic adjustments, but it is best 
known for its art and culture, expressed in the manufacture of glass, fancy 
textiles, perfumes which take the city name Cologne, and in the develop- 
ment of its modem university founded in 1920. Bonn (100,800). a few 
miles up the river from Cologne, is an equally classic and educational center 
though not as large, has a universi^ dating from 1786, was the birthplace 
of Beethoven, 1770, and is the present capital of West Germany with its 
new constitution and its patliamenL 
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Crops. The finest of wines In Gennany, and more than two thirds of alJ 
produced, come from thousands of terraced vineyards along the incised 
meanders of the rivers, the steep slopes of which expose the ripening grapes 
to the best sunshine, and the waters of which rcUcct the light against the 
hills early and late in the day. Calcareous soils and limestone caverns for 
cellars aid the meticulous vincyardist. I^rnu arc small; cultivation U inten- 
sive and manual; farmers live in villages and go out to their work. Vines, 
other fruits, and gardens occupy all available valley space and climb up to 
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the old castles along the crests of the bluffs Where sufficiently sheltered, 
the valleys produce tobacco. The plateaus are forest and pasture, primitive 
and sparsely settled, with scattered little villages nestled in the lower 
patches; in some of the valleys quaint ancient customs still prevail, while 
others teem with life and modem rural, commercial, even industrial 
activiiies. 

Commerce. As far back as the dawn of history and probably for millen- 
niums before, the Rhine Valley has directed commerce between the North 
Sea borders and the Bavarian and Italian plains. Even the Main, RhSne, 
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and Danube fed into the upper Rhine. Frankfort on the Main (553,650) 
haj guarded the Rhine (gorge) gate from Roman limes to the present. 
Commodities collected here, to go do«'n the gorge, and those coming np 
are here repacked and shipped on toward the Rb6nc, Danube, and hlain. 
Emperore were eroHued tn Frankfort; Goethe was borrt there, and other 
poets and artists lived there. In medieval rimes castles were constructed on 
the rugged heights of the bluffs, and through their halls passed lords and 
ladies, princes and Lings, who lived by brigandage on the river commerce 
that passed below. Today cotton manufactures take advantage of the moist 
climate and prosper in Frankfort and vkinity. 

The modem period of river commerce was ushered In as the modem 
industrial development came. Rhine waters had long been connected by 
canals with the Rh6ne, the Danube (through the Main), and the Seine. 
Plans arc under way to connect the lower reaches with the Wescr and Elbe. 
Canals now represent 1,500 miles of the 8,000 miles of German navigable 
inland waterwaj-s. but the present projeets when complete will change the 
ratio. The Rhine is the most used waterway in the world, and its regulation 
by Laic Constance assures it a veiy constant flow. Ruhr. Rhine, and their 
branches floated rafts and logs, then boats; and river ports ever flourished 
with Cologne the leader. Defote World War ff barges numbered 7,000 with 
a tonnage of 6 million; 3,000 other boats, half using steam, plied the river. 
Barges in groups of five to ten ore moved by one steamer. In a year the 
boats moved tOO million tons of freight, tncloding ores, lumber, grain, 
building materials, and manufactures, but 46 per cent of all was coal It 
still moves up the river from the Ruhr as well as down. Iron ore comes up 
from Rotterdam to Duisburg Cereals from Rotterdam and Antwerp are 
absorbed little by little in many chics. Potash, building stones, and brick 
move down; but up-stream traffic is much heavier than dowm-siream. Ruhr 
interests are responsible for half of Rhine traffic; raw maierials move to the 
furnaces, food to the siorkmcn. and mine and mil) products out tn both 
directions. Ferrilirers for the Rhioe plains go up-stream. The Rhine was 
internationalized in 1918 with the Elbe and Oder, an item of much concern 
to the Low Countries. Fortj-five per cent of the goods carried are German, 
3S per cent Dutch, and 1 2 per cent Belgian 

Railroads have made a splendid development along the valleys and 
especially in and out of the Ruhr. They connect all mines and mciaUurgicai 
plants and in 1940 comprised 70 miles of lines within the Krupp works at 
Essen. Stub lines connect die six great lines with every city in the industrial 
area Railroads, canals, and rivers cooperate and supplement, instead of 
slashing, one another; Duisburg b the greatest river port m the world, the 
center of all thb maze of iransportation. 

Coblenz (51.098), at the confliKnce of Rhine, Lahn, and Moselle, 
marked the boundary between Teutons and Latins and has often been a 
scene of mibtary confbet Since prchbtcmc days it has been a junction pomi 
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on important commercial Hater rouiet; and railroads have contributed to 
its modern significance. Marvelous vineyards rise in repeated terraces from 
the Hood-plain to the top of the bluiT. with walks and svalls and stone drain- 
age troughs for every terrace. Many towns of 5,000 to 6,000 along each 
stream arc centers for intensive gardening and horticulture. Treves, up the 
MovcHc nearly to Lusernbcnirg. was the birth-place of Karl Marx. 
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Industry. Peasant and domestic industries have always held a prominent 
place in this Rhine Gorge Re^on. Vineyardists were manufacturers; grain- 
growers milled their rye and wheat; woodsmen sawed their logs, made 
staves, tubs, tools, and wagons; in many homes local wool was spun, and 
bides were tanned and made into boots and belts. Iron has been mined for 
many centuries in Westerwald and Skgerland and smelted with charcoal 
from the forests. Copper, manganese, zinc,'and lead brought out a great 
number of little metallurgical centers, and the population has always in- 
geniously developed its resources. The Wuppei River, a remarkably clear 
stream, determined the location of dye-works, washeries, textile mills, and 
recently of Wuppertal (401,672), which combines the great twin cotton 
textile cities of Barmen and EIbcrfefd. weaving imported cotton. 

The discovery of coal in the Ruhr Valley marked the beginning of the 
concentration of heavy industry into the most powerful center in the world. 
Ninety-four coal-beds arc now known with an aggregate thickness of 250 
feet, and much of it u coking coat. One hundred seventy-five mines produce 
100 million tons of coa) anouaily, and Ruhr reserves are estimated at 
54 biliion tons. Coal is first in importance, then iron; but since there 
is not eoough ore, some is purchased from Sweden, from Algeria, Tunis, 
Spain, and Luxembourg. Lorraine exchanges her iron ore tor coal. lo the 
Sieg and Laho valleys there are extensive iron ore reserves which in recent 
yean produced three fourths of Germany’s domestic supply. Minetle ores of 
Lorraine ceased to compete with these ores after World Wax 11, but Swedish 
ores compete successfully and home production continues to decline. It will 
cease altogether when government b«woty b withdrawn. Better ore deposits 
arc sought in Germany. 

The Ruhr furnaces have made 11 nuliioo tons of iron a year and 13 
million tons of steel, 81 per cent of all Germany's iron and steel. Blast- 
furnaces and converters numbered more than 100 each. Rolling-mills, wire- 
mills, plate- and pipe-mills, foundries, and many other plants to use iron, 
glass works, brick-kilns, potteries, canning factories, factories making tools 
and machines of every sort, shtp-buildine. chenucal works — these ate some 
of the items in the Ruhr landscape. Boats and barges, 1,000 smolmg stacks, 
many of them 300 to 500 feet hi^, 10,000 cars on a maze of tracks, mine 
shafts, hoists, and piles of waste, coke-ovens, warehouses, and rows of 
workers’ houses and apartments add to thb marvelous industrial scene 
While tremendously bombed onl, ihb area is being rehabilitated very 
rapidly. The Ruhr Basin has fourteen cities with more than 100,000 people 
each, all so close together that th^ operate as one urban industrial unit 
Many places have their speclallies. Essen (666,740), Bochum, (305,500), 
and Dortmund (542,260) manubeture bcavy steel; Dusseldorf ( 541 ,400 ) 
is commercial, Aachen (162,200) mines coal and lignite, and manufactures 
iron; Remscheid (103,900) and Solmgen (140,460) make cutlery, tools, 
and hardware, because their meuUurgy was for long a local charcoal indus- 
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try; Duisburg (434,646, including several suburbs) and Hambom (150,* 
000) manufacture chemicals, otiton, and wool textiles; Barmen and Elber- 
feld specialize in dyeing, washing, and cotton textiles; Krefcid (170,970) 
manufactures cotton, wool, and silk; Munchen-Gladbach (128,400) is a 
leader in silk industry. These textile towns also tie in with similar towns in 
Netherlands. 

Rulir people need a large water supply both for domestic use of the 
millions of people and for their myriad industries. The river is wholly satb* 
factory, for its abundant, clear waters arc conserved in the crystalline schbts 
along the upper valley and come down constantly and steadily to meet the 
needs. 



A ihippliig place frem Rpiran liina to iKa OvUv’p liandlad 30 million loni of {ralght 

In IS38. Full modern equipment at e river liotbo'. (Cevrtety German Reilreedi lnr«rmelIoii OHIce) 

This little industrial area, 95 by 65 miles, with between 6 million and 
7 million people, or over 1,100 per square mite, is the largest and most 
concentrated as well as the most diverse industrial district in Germany, 
probably in Europe. It has a prodigious array of natural resources, and has 
brought together workmen, engineers and merchants, capital, mills, trans- 
portation, administration, and withal a plenitude of political, social, and 
housing questions. In material ways the adjustments arc much more satis- 
factory than in social, cultural, and spiritual ways. In spite of crises, grow- 
ing-pains, and other ills the center still grows. New towns spring up among 
green fields to the north, coal-pits are dug, rows of workmen’s houses arise, 
and industry overrides agriculture. 

Food and clothes for these millions of people cannot come from so lim- 
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ited an area, especially when much of Ihe land is utilized for other purposes 
than agriculture. Provision b made for die importation of cereals from 
Munster plains, meat and mHfc from WesterwaJd, vegetables from Rhine 
lands and Westphalia. Grains and wool come from Argentina through Rot- 
terdam, legumes from France and Belgium, dairy products from Holland, 
Belgium, France, and Denmark; eoilon comes from the United States. 

CENTRA! HIGHLANDS 

Sftuotlen. The Central Highlands, like the Rhine Gorge Region, are 
almost wholly in the old Heicynian mountains. In th'is region the mineral 
wealth is not so great as in the Rhine Gorge Region, but U more varied. 
Hydrographically, the Central Highlands Region is drained by the upper 
Weset and its tributaries with the assbtance of the Saalc and Mulde, tribu- 
taries of the Elbe. The Elbe emerges from CzcchoslovaLla through a castel- 
lated rocky gorge in the eastern portion of the Erzgebirge, crosses SaAony 
and passes Dresden before it comes down to the plaint. This region differs 
from every other German region in having no canals. Topography and 
streams are much better for power than for commerce. 

Physleal charoefer. Large areas of Mesozoic rocks lie nearly horizontally 
between exposed remnants and over concealed .structures of the old base- 
leveled mountains. Many plateaus, dissected by the present streams, still 
maintain altitudes of 600 to 2.000 feel between valleys with floors 200 feet 
lower; above the plateaus tbe several ranges or mountain masses. In the 
north arc (he Harz ranges with (heir culminating peak, the Brocken (3, SCO 
feet); toward the south, the Thuringian Forests, which lead southeast 
through Frankenbcrg to the volcanic core, Fichtelgebirge, culminating in 
Schneeberg (3,500 feel). West of these forested mountains there arc two 
volcanic masses, first Rhbngcbirge (3,167 f«i) and second the much 
larger Vogelsberg (2,600 feet). The latter stands in the eastern borders of 
a trough, which is considered to be a continuation of the Rhine Grabcn and 
furnbhes an important highway from Frankfort on the Main northward a 
hundred miles through this mountainous region to Kassel and the Weser 
River and onward to the plains. German tribes expanded to the upper Rhine 
along this route. The Erzgebirge, Ore Mountains, mark the boundary be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Germany and descend from summits 3,000 feet 
high in a long, gentle slope northwestward across Saxony to the plains, 
which stand at about 1,300 feet. AH these topographic forms ate in m.itu- 
rity; all were in the early days heavily forested, as the frequent use of 
“Wald” (woods) signifies. Most of the mountains except the volcanoes had 
ore deposits, which have proven ve^ interesting to ^eeolopists because ot 
their complex and unusual rocks and mmerals 

For centuries this region was a btUe-visited solitude, men seemed to fear 
It; beautiful folk stories arose in those early days during the working out 
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of routes through the gloomy forests, and some were collected by Grimm. 
Today no more valuable or fascinating pan of Europe esisls than this con- 
fusion of mountain, plateau, and valley. Much of the Tliuringian section of 
tlie region was first settled in the dawn of legendary limes by Slavs. Later 
came the Germans, who gave many names {Uorf, Uo], Leben, Hausen) 
and, before the eighth century, made much progress in clearing and build- 
ing Villages first appeared about the end of the Middle Ages. People of 
today are as Germanic here as anywhere in the country. 



)gld« Ihg eon iSot tnovo tfom f» roIJrooJ (Courte»f US. 

Gootogleal Survey) 


Resources. The forests were the first recognized resource. They con- 
tained game, furs, and food, as well as lumber. Many thousands of acres 
of the gentler slopes have been cleared for farms, orchards, and villages, 
but tlsc forests are still among the finest in Europe and arc prized and 
cared for in an excellent system of forestry. Wild life k gone and one can 
use the forests for pleasure walks as freely as for lumber-cutting. 

Minerals have been mined since the earlicsl Bronze Age. Copper, iron, 
lead, and silver were mined for centuries in the Harz, but many mines are 
now clavcd because their ores cannot compete with larger, richer deposits 
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Ttic Saxony slopes of the Ore Mountains reach 30 to 50 mifcs northward, 
and their streams furnish water power for lumbering and mining industries. 
SiJser, nkLei, iron, and tin were once mined in the upper shpes, but most 
of the ore bodies are now worVrd out hfetallurgical industries, however, 
became rooted, and many dependent metal-using factories were well es- 
tablished, before the ores were exhausted, and these have continued until 
the present. Coal which is present toward the base of the slope supple- 
ments w ood for fuel. Several ceramic induslrics prosper on the clays, shales, 
and sands, both in Saxony and in Thuringia, where porcchin, glass, and 
cement are made. These mineral industries arc the life of Freiburg, Chem- 
nitz (250,000), Zwickau (123.000), and Plauen (85.000). although many 
other industries have followed tn most of the towns. Clays at hfetssen foster 
the gotemmen! potteries there, but need to be amplified by importations. 
The iron industry in Thuringia began in the Middle Ages and then used 
only wood for fuel. In a century it became a fixed industry with furnaces 
and forges still consuming the lorcsu. Metallurgists bought the forests to 
perpetuate their work, but because forests were failing they turned to water 
power, and the towns with their factories moved far back into the moun- 
tains. There they are today. One produced armor-plate and fire-arms, an- 
other specialized in cutlery', a third in hammers, spoons, and many small 
household articles. Copper nunufaeture ecneentrated in another center. 
Thus w'as trained up a great family of artisans, bom of the rocks and ores. 

Industries. Agriculture came as early as fixed habitations and has per- 
sisted to the present. U has become specialized and distributed in accord 
with the character of soils, slopes, and climate, perhaps in more close ac- 
cord than anywhere else in Germany. The extreme diversity of physical 
elements has all but forced such adjustments. Forests have been left upon 
the Triassic sandstone plateaus, along fimestone ridges, and on steep and 
stony slopes; pastures aod grass have become fixed on the next better 
sjof^s; the more level aod fertile soils support intensive cultivation. Den- 
sity of populatioD likewise follow-s soil, geologic, and topographic lines. 
Some strips and patches arc so poor as to have only sixty persons per 
square mile, while others have ten times as many; towns and cities grow 
where resources can feed their industries. Commercial possibdities, even 
modem railroads, have stimulated later and modem development. 

Tharingian forests, for centuries noted for their home and peasant in- 
dustries, are now the domain of spccialbis in wood-carving, leather goods, 
lace and embroidery, and, where sands occur, in glass-making Fertilizer 
works and farm-machinery plants arc required by agriculture, and these in 
turn make possible better agricultuie Extern Saxony, with good supplies 
of wool and with power and nearby markets, uses its climate, too dry for 
cotton manufactures, to good advantage in a wide range cpf woolen textiles 
The large development of hydro-electric power among the hills has. instead 
of driving industry to cides and er»t lactones, kept n in the homes. Here, 
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then, is a dilTercnce bctv,cen the indusuy of t)ic Rhinc-Ruhr district and 
that of the Central Highlands. Yet Saxony and Thuringia arc very indus- 
trial. According to a pre-War It centus. one third of the population were 
closslTied as Vi'orVen; 23 per cent of the employed worked in textiles and 
clothing. IS per cent in metallurgy, and 23 per cent In commerce. A further 
response to the mountainous, restricting topography h noted In the fart 
that 35 per cent of die textile workers are women, and 87 per cent of all 
workers arc in home industries such as knitting, embroidering, making 
clothing, and lacc*mak]ng. 

Cities. Hrfurt (174,000) as early as the thirteenth century was n center 
of foreign commerce and exported Ingots of Thuringia iron It now, like 
Cera, with busy railroads la assKl. engages in mei.i1Iurgy as of old, also 
In ceramics and chemical industries Kirn of clays and Triassic salt-beds. 
Gotha and Weimar, each with about 50.000 inh.sbltants, are residence 
towTis with parks. Gotha (58,000) Is tegubriy and substantblly built of 
stone and brick from its own qu.i(iics and ceramic plants. It U a printing 
center. Weimar (67,000) was the home of Herder, Goethe, and Schiller, 
Jena (83,000) has glass works and in.-iles optical and preebion instru- 
menw; and the chimneys ol its chemical woiks natlme the town, its wnivci- 
sity is well known throughout the world. Sawing lumber and manubeturing 
wt^en articles still continue in the forests throughout all this region. Some 
places spceblue in paper; some in boxes, doll heads, or ihcnnomcler*; 
others in toys of wood, or wood and metal, or In furniture; some prepare 
mine limbers or building maierbis such as sash, doors, {loots, and rtwfing. 
ZwkVfiu and Chemniu with their moist climate arc notable eotton-manu- 
factoring centers, and to some extent, as the mines have been aKandoned, 
textiles and automobile industries have replaced the metal Industries. 

Fulda (26,000) U a remarkable little relic town built around an old 
momastcry near the source of Fulda River, with itv clearings extended out 
over the gentle slopes of soft rocks. The monastery was set in the seclusion 
of the head of a valley in the daseeted plateau. Scores of towns ate as 
quaint in their setting, meaning, and arehitcciurt as Fulda, and as back- 
ward in their economic activities because of their age-long isolation. 

Kassel (216,000) owed much In the early days to the estravagance 
of princes who cstabluhcd their royal residences here on the Fninkfort- 
Kassc! route for strategic, military, commcrcul, or political advantage. 

Dresden (468,000), sometimes called the Florence of the Elbe, is noted 
for its art treasure, old pabces, museums of murals and minerals, its archi- 
tecture, industry, and commerce. It early became the center of Saxony and 
the queen of a score of important pl.«c« near at hand. Guard of the Elbe 
Gate into Bohemia, it has been mote attached to Prague tlian to any place 
down-stre.nm. River Elbe is a royal Klernalional highway; Dresden's quays 
arc crowded with business and dominate the city. A river town, it b strung 
along the stream for 25 miles and In recent times has climbed the bluffs for 
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residence. U reflects in commerce and indmlry the resources of Saxony and 
the manufactures of Us ncifhbots. 

The Central Miehlands may be dhtinguisbcd from the Rhine Gorge Re- 
gion by the persistence of home induttty, from the Plains Regions by its 
relief nnd geology. Us resources, arid Us culture, but equatly sscfl by Us 
hch of cosmopoliianhm and broad ouUooL, As in other regions, poor soils 
drise ruratUts to the bccloning urban industries 

SOUTHWESTERN HICHIANDS 

Situation end choroetar. Thh rcpofj a ai s’aried In topography and 
geology as the Central Highlands Its geology is mostly H-rcynbn; where 
the old structures do nri appear at the surface they art buried in their own 
waste of Mcsoroic times. The SchwanrwnlJ fRbci Forest) and OJenwalJ. 
both cast of the Rhine Graben or trough, arc the largest remnants of the 
old crystalline rock siructutes and were left 2.000 feet ahoe sea Icstl. 
The Hardtwald, opposite Odenwald. is a Trbssic area and cosers Her* 
cynbn mountains The Rhine trough. 180 by 15 to 20 miles, is half In 
Germany and U caused by the rebtise dropping-down of a block of old 
mountain structure between two blocks kfl high as the pbteau. The Vosges 
Mountains, not tn Germany, are a part of the western block. Swabbn and 
Francenbn Juras. cuesta areas east of the Bbck Forest and OdenwaU. 
consist of Nfesozoic beds useful sandstones, limestones and shales, stiff 
nearly horizontal, which dip betteath the Tertiary of the Alpine Fercbnd. 
The Ncckar and the louthcrtt tributaries of the hfain drain this .hfesozoic 
area, flowing as obsequent streams, ie.. in the direction opposite to the 
dip of the strata. This region also includes the basin of rhe Naab. a tribu- 
tary of the Danube, which rrccises its skaters largely ftem the wTstem 
slopes of the Bohmerwafd or nohetnun Forest, the mountainous frontier 
between CzcchosfovaVu and Germany. 

fs'o part of this region was actually gbebted by the great ice sheets, 
though much outwash went down the Rhine trough and local gbciers 
formed in Bohembn Mountains and Bbck Forest. Owing to thus fact, the 
soils except allusium are residual and partake of the nature of the under- 
lying rocks. They are everywhere mature and mostly pcxlzols made beneath 
deciduous forests. 

Resources. “Wald” indicates forests, most of the Southwestern High- 
lands belong to some wald. It seemt-probable that nearly a!) the bnd was 
forest when the present fares of mrir came Valleys and many gentle slopes 
have been cleared, but there still remam great stretches of heavy forest 
so carefully cared for that they tesemble parks — indeed, are often so used 
Splendid roads wind among' the biDs in and out of forests from town to 
town The Bohemian forests, like those in Bavaria, are among the best in 
Germany. Local glaciers made cirques and moraines here as m the Black 
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Forest, produced bogs, charming lakes, and tumbling streams v.hich en> 
courage fishing, development of povkcr, and louring. Tertbr)' clays, near 
the sources of the Naab River, five origin to porcelains of good grade. The 
uplands bordering the Rhine trough arc 400 to 700 feet above ihe river, 
enough to make notable diflercnccs in lempcraturc and exposure. Spring 
comes weeks earlier in the valley than aloft. The vine and peaches do well 
below, while rye, potatoes, wheat, and barley flourish above, and many 
flocks of sheep graze on the pastures. The altitudes are less toward the 
north, both in the nlley and on Ihe pbteau, attracting a density of popu* 
lation three times as great there. Out rich soils and moderate relief are not 
enough to c^tplain population densities of SOO per square mile. 



Industries. Industry in these upbnd valleys dates from Roman times. 
It increased through the Middle Ages and still flourishes in the smiling 
Swabian hills. An ciTicient agricuItural«»Ramic system has been developed 
which resembles that in the hills of Switzerland. Fields with rotation of 
crops, fruit orchards, and a rationally adjusted forestry all fit together. Fruits 
are sppies, pears, and cherries; chestsals are abnsdssi h> she vaikys and 
on sandy slopes. There is woodcutting, charcoal-burning, and even quarry- 
ing. Lumbering still takes a large place; scores of sawmills cut the splendid 
limber; gristmills along the streams mill the grain; glass works use wood 
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and local sands; weaving mills in many valleys prepare cloth from local 
wool. Lillie family shops and peasant industries prevail. Ropes and cords 
of hemp and flax, linen cloth, copper and iron filigree, cooking utensils, 
and tools are common products. \%eclivri^ts, blacksmiths, printers, and 
shoemakers may be found at every tom. Docks, matches, linen fabrics, 
and embroideries are produced in hundreds of little shops when weather is 
too severe for outside work. The workers draw most of their materials 
from local resources and persist m this domestic regime because they live in 
a hilly land where change is slow. With this system the population can 


A C*rmoii fatmtr Mor famSng b «f RqvU on Si( land 
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never become much denser. The southern part of the Black Forest comes 
under the industrial and injeHectual influence of Basel, and consequently 
its domesUe industries arc tilirc tnodem and include cotton textiles. The 
towns near the Rhine use much more coal than remote ones. All thote 
alor^ the Rhine Valley arc coniinuallystimubled by the ever-moving rj%cr 
commerce, and some influence of the Rhine industry and business reaches 
hack into the uplands. 

Commerce. The Rhine trough was a highway in prehistoric times, a line 
of march of Germanic tribes 2,000 years ago, and of Romans as they came 
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later to trade and ChrLtianizc the northern tribes; and ever since it has 
been the most important inland n-atersvay of Europe. The larger traffic 
today is up-stream where the quiet waters minor castles, terraced vine- 
yards, and the ropes of ships, where valley walls echo the whistle of tow- 
boats and the screech of trains huriyinj along the valley railroads. Many 
kinds of freight halt at Mainz and Frankfort, but fertilizers go on up to 
bless the agricultural lands of valley and hill. Mannheim (285.000), with its 
many basins entrenched in the alluvium at the confluence with the Neckar, 
is the greatest port above Duisburg, but arrivals here are five times as great 
as departures. They consist of coal for industries in every town up the 
Neckar and Rhine, and raw iron and machines for mills. Boats also descend 
loaded with salt from the Jagst Valley. The Main floats barges up to Bam- 
berg whence the canal takes them on to Nuremberg and to the Danube. A 
project is under way to connect the Neckar in the same way with the Dan- 
ube. By these means and by the gates at the south end of the Rhine trough 
through Basel into Switzerland and through the Belfort-Burgundian Gate 
into France, the northern plains and mountain regions communicate with 
the south of Europe. Canalization of the Rhine from Basel to Lake Con- 
stance is projected, and France may have a svord to say upon it. Each of 
these two valleys. Main and Neckar drain economically into the Rhine rift 
Cities. Freiburg ( 1 10,100). in the Rhine fringe of the fascinating Black 
Forest, is a quiet university town. Heidelbe^. heavily fortified, has guarded 
the narrow granite entrance W the valley of the Neckar for many generations. 
Its university dates from the fourteenth century; iu chateaus and suburbs 
among charming forests, Its stretches of vineyards, and its great historic 
interest grow out of its marvelous strategic situation. Industry is beginning 
to disturb the classic old town and its population has reached 87,000. 
Pforzheim (80,000), 30 miles west of Stuttprl, has 10,000 workmen and 
300 shops making jewelry. EssKngen (49,370) is iroportant for agricul- 
tural machinery, locomotives and rail cars, and shoe factories. Heilbronn 
(77,500), 40 miles down the Neckar, is far-famed for its textiles and hot 
springs; its chemical industries thrive on Jagst salt, local gypsum, and lime- 
stones. It is a very old city beautifully set in a great amphitheater of the 
meandering river, the slopes of which arc clothed with fruitful orchards and 
vineyards. Stuttgart (458,500) is ihe commercial center for these industrial 
nciglibors and itself engages in printing and m the manufacture of cotton 
and woolen WMvks, chemicals, (urniture. and machinery. U is also the 
local capital. It stands beside the Neckar in the midst of the Triassic varie- 
gated sandstone plateau. The Hohenzollcijt castle crowns one of the cucstas 
about 40 mites southwest of Stuttgart. 

Nuremberg (423,400) has long been famous for its commercial history 
and its medieval aspect. U has used its forests to make toys and now makes 
cellulose and paper-pulp. Its rkh agricultural lands make it an important 
local market town. Hops and tobacco arc the money crops. Grain and hops 
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make it a brewing center. It manufactures automobiles, bicycles, tile, and 
art glass and has book and art printmg and electrical works. For centuries 
it has controlled routes to the Danube. Diircr lived here as a painter and 
engraver. Before and during World War 11 its medieval market place was 
the site for many harangues by Hitler to his storm troopers. Wurzburg 
(107,500), also on the Main, reltes mainly on agriculture and rural manu- 
factures. It makes sparkling wines, liquors, and beer, grinds flour, makes 
brick and tile of local clays, and prims books on its own paper. 
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Two growing industrial towns stand on opposite sides of the Rhine. 
Karlsruhe (190,000) and Ludiyigs)iafen (144,500> The foimer is on the 
cast side of the Rhine about midway of the trough Specialized agriculture 
surrounds it and fumuhes hops, tobacco, and beets for its industries. Fruits 
are abundant here also. Marble Is quarried, chemicals are manufactured 
from local products, and books arp printed. Ludwigshafen on the west side 
of the Rhine is called Mannheim’s twin, a Rhine port and full of industry 
a response to the opportunities at the mouth of the Neckar. hence first 
commercial, using the salt, coal, and forest products of the hiWs to the 
westward, then industrial, making chemicals, iron and steeJ macbinerj’. and 
wooden articles such as boxes, bairds, and crates 
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THE ALPINE FORELAND 

Th« region. Thw region includes the Kuititern pan of Bavaih and por- 
tions of WUrtJcmhcrg. It is entirely nithin the drainage basin of the Danulsc. 
As its name suggests, the Alpine Foreland is a strip of land before or north 
of the Alps and consists largely of late Tertiary, Pleistocene, and Recent 
deposits brought from the Alps. After the Alpine uplift, streams built fans 
os-cr this lowland, then the Alpine glaciers spreading in great lobes over a 
large portion of the Foreland built terminal moraines in festoons nil the 
way from east side to nest and scattered older drift even beyond the mo- 
raines. This interfered svilh drainage and left many lakes more or less shut 
in by moraines. Agaitt, since the kc melted, streams have covered large 
areas with compound alluvi.i! fatK. The western end of the Foreland is in 
Switzerland and a smatler part at the cast is in Austria Dccause of the geo- 
logic nature of this region its minerals and rocks have meager values 

Germany and the Germans have alwa}s sought the Alps for their frontier 
and here the southern bound-iry lies far up in the mountains Thus, much 
tougli, rugged land on Alpine slopes h included in our Alpine Foreland. 
Tlie inllucncc of the Alps is fell in shadow, in rain shadow, m the clear, 
rapid, steady streams giving constant water supply, water power, and scenic 
charm; and even in the springs back among the fixnhilli Power plants on 
Alpine streams furnish 2 miiiion horsepower of electric current, which 
makes possible the electritlcatiun of many railroads and the lighting even 
of small towns. Because of these influcrtccs and values, most of the Alps 
in Germany should be set apart as national park and Forest reservation. 

TJic northern boundary of the Forebod is pl.iccd north of, but very 
near, the Danube, which has been pushed far north by the stream-built 
fans made of Alpine waste and has been robbed of almost every tributary 
on the north side by the greedy Ncck.nr and Main rivers. The Rhine has 
robbed the Danube on both sides in its upper reaches, where in low water 
aU the D.mube (and all year much of the Danube) is diverted in a sub- 
channel to the Rhine. 

Heavy rains fall in the mountains, and snow persisis until May. but the 
plains have only a good agricultural rainfall and the snow disappears two 
months earlier. Most of the Forebnd soils arc immature: few are residual 

Resources. Forests now cover much of the Alpine slopes and did cover 
even more of the plains before man cleared them. Considerable areas in 
the cast central parts arc heaths. About 20 per cent is now in forest, regu- 
l.iled in a first-class forestry system Lumbering attracu many men and is 
profiUble. The wood lead.s to excellent wood-carving, frame buildings, 
b-skl; or jmsscsImr, waany sb.lwg.'a toofs.. atvd a. great 

fire hazard. 

Clays and sands arc abundant, though few are of high grade. Brick, tile, 
glass, and plain pottery arc made. No coal is known. The greatest resource 
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in the Foreland at present is agriculture. For its horses it b justly noted; 
plodding oxen do much of the farm vrotlc; cattle are raised everywhere for 
beef and on the Alpine slopes provide butter and cheese. Wheat, barley, 
oats — the first for food, second for beer, and third for stock — are grown 
everywhere up the slopes to the neat patk-Ukc forests with their boundary 
as “sharp as a barber’s hair cut.” The main interests are in the well-adapted 
stock, dairying, and hog combination, whidi has enriched the people and 
improved the agriculture. Many acres of hops, with their high frames, are 
grown to supply the beer industry at Munich. 



InbrMaC.an OKce) 

Commerce and industry. People of the Alpine race have occupied the 
Foreland ever since they reached the Alps. Other peoples and ideas have 
filtered in easily, for this open land was a htghway from the Rhine trough 
to the Danube and down the latter to the Near East, as well as from Silesia 
and the Amber coasts to France and the Mediterranean. Alpine passes into 
Italy were far from impassable. Hence the Alpine Foreland has had more 
advantage in position than in mmcral resources. It has always maintained 
a relatively cultured, joyous, sociable, yet serious people Simple arts for 
centuries, the Passion Play at Oberaramergau, and the music and science 
of Munich are witness to what these people can do. Railroads are frequent 
now, with nodes in the Foreland net at Munich, Augsburg, and Ulm. They 
bind the whole plain into an economic and social unit and have made pos- 
sible its political unity 
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Industries ore closely Imked with Ibe forest and rural developments and 
with the two types of topography. Lace, embroidery, wood-carving, lum- 
bering, and cheese-making, all peasant industries, flourish in the Alpine 
valleys. Ceramic industries, preparation of foods, and (in cities where eleC' 
trie power encourages) some tcsiile industries have developed on the plains. 

Cities. Towns and cities in the Foreland are essentially commercial. 
Augsburg (185,400), a Roman camp at the junction of the Lcch and 
Wertach rivers, became an ecclesiastical wntcr in the eleventh century 
and erected a line cathedral. Italian commenre over the Alps started with 
Augsburg. The town grew both north and south along the flood-plains and 
became a typical, commercial “string” town. In the seventeenth century it 
was rebuilt in Italian style in response to its close Italian afhliations. W'hen 
railroads came, it annexed vithges and became an urban center for a large 
community. 



Ulm (74,400), at the head of nasngation on the Danube opposite an 
important pass in the Swabian crests, easily became a commercial center 
and was heavily fortified in Candinglan time. Situated at the mouth of 
the Iller, it had an easy road up the stream to Lake Constance, to the 
Kninc, and to Alpine passes. I^ilroads now extend along flU 'ns oid 
ways. Commerce is still its chief interest, but industries using hydro-electric 
power arc beginning to develop on the raw materials that pass through. 
Regensburg (95,650), down tbel%tnube at the mouth of the Naab, was a 
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center of Roman trade and frontier interest. With the development of towns 
to the north and in CzcchodovaLia, h began a larger commercial activity 
and in the last 30 years has prospered much. 

Munich (829,500), like AugsbuiTg, was a station on early highways 
and was given an early impetus by princes who saw its advantages, made 
it a capital, built palaces, and lavished much wealth upon it. It was a dis- 
tributing center on the old salt route north from Salzburg, Austria. It has 



Cl*y hoU In Munich, fiovarla Not oo^oroly at torso bwUdtngt poor it {U S ArmY 

ptiotoiiraph) 


become the third city in Germany and is still dominantly commercial Oc- 
cupying a tolerable site on the largest till and outwash plain in the region 
It is surrounded by oak forests alternating with pastures and small culti- 
valfd patebex. Ji makes iwe nf the products of all is 3!s industries bul is 
much better known for its university. Academy of Science, its art. music, 
sculpture, painting, its muscnnis, palaces, beautiful homes, and public 
buildings. Textile industries and related manufactures have stimulated tech- 
nical education. Its influence teaches much farther than its commerce 
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SUMMARY OBSERVATIONS 

Agriculture. The use of the so3 has always been of prime interest in 
Germany, but the acreage under cultivation and the percentage of the 
population engaged in agriculture have both declined for 50 years. 

Germany had (census of 1935) 3,400,000 sheep, 19,100,000 cattle, 
2,500,000 goats, and 22,000,000 swine; 47,000,000 meat animals for 
67,000,000 people- There were reported also about 2,000,000 stands of 
bees, and 3,400,000 horses. In a few years these figures will be approxi- 
mated again. The cities are demanding more meat and milk. The proportion 
of food animals h too small. 

Feudal agriculture has been steadily passing since 1S71, but there still 
are far too many landed estates for the best rural results. Horses fill a 
large place in the demand for farm power, but many farmers use electric 
motors for farm work, and many, new efficient farm machines are replacing 
primitive hand methods. In recent decades the use of fertilizers has in- 
creased, but the cost per aae has declined and production of crops has 
increased. A notable trend b recorded in the fact that in ISS2 agriculture 
and industry engaged about equal numben of men; in 1900 agriculture 
had but 36 per cent, and in 1934, 30 per cent, and in 1948 esen less than 
30 per cent. Germany is becoming over-indusirialiaed and perhaps under- 
farmed. 

According to Zon and Sparbawk, forests cover about one fourth of the 
country. One third of the forests are deciduous hardwood and two thirds 
arc conifers Imports of wood arc very heavy, ten times as great as exports, 
and about one third of the total consumption. Production is about as high 
as it could be and still give place to other necessary interests; hence Ger- 
many will continue to be a good lumber market. 

Industries. With the massing of industry in three or four localities there 
has been some decline in home Industries, but Germany still clings to this 
method of production in all the hilly sections and too much even on the 
plains. Electric power b used nwre proportionally than in any country in 
Europe, except Swilzerhind, and more than half the available water power 
b developed. The use of wood for power has declined and is nearly db- 
appearing with the tremendous production and use of coal. Iron and steel 
industries have been one bulwark of the nation, and the chemical industries, 
planted by careful scientific investigation upon coal, salts of both sodium 
and potassium, on limestones, gypsum, clays, and several vegetable ma- 
terials. have become another. No nation has gone further in the iron and 
steel industry and none so far in chcmicab. The Ibt of the latter is for- 
midable — fertilizers, d>es, stains, ceramic products, plastics, pharmaceu- 
ticals, beverages, alcohols, artificial fibers, ofls, and greases. The Germans 
have gone far in the development and use of substitutes, such as paper for 
clothing, test-tube producb for food, and ceUutose for many wrappings. 
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Transportation is more bi^Iy developed than in many other countries. 
The waterv\’a>'s have been noted, region by region. Germany has 35,000 
miles of railroads, and they ate among the best built and equipped in the 
world. Highway mileage is 216,000. Railways, much more adjustable than 
rivers and canals, carry four limes as much freight as waterways. No coun- 
try had before World War If a more efficient air service than Gennaay. 
The civil air service is now handled by foreign lines. Germany was still, 
1951, prohibited from having its own lines. 

Foreign trade. The foreign trade amounted to $6^00,000,000 annually, 
and the exports tended to exceed imports. Of the exports, 75 per cent were 
finished goods; equally dominant among the imports were raw materials and 
foods. About 10 per cent of Germany's foreign trade ivas with the United 
States. Exports were iron and steel goods, chemicals and dyestuffs, textiles, 
coal, paper, copper goods, glass, and china; imports were cotton, rubber, 
iron ore, copper, wool, oil, coal, timber, coffee, tea, wheat, and butter. 
These statements are for pre-Woild War II, but cunenl figures indicate a 
rapid return to similar levels. One can see geographic reasons for many 
items in these lists, but may 'veil wonder at others. 

When Germany abandoned all internal customs barriers, there follmved 
its marvelous development and industrialization. The various sections of 
the country produce what each can best provide and then exchange. One 
wooden how this would work between all the nations of Europe. There is 
little mote divcnity in the whole continent than in Germany. Natural bar- 
riers are hindrances enough to trade without raising anificbl barriers, such 
as customs, duties, imposts, tariffs, taxes, and tolls. 

Future. Germany is stDl on the map, although many of her Junker, 
visionary, and ruthless leaders arc displaced. New leadenhip is rising. Agri- 
culture is nearly restored; industry bu 80-85 per cent recovered; transpor- 
tation is rapidly being put into shape, particularly in the western two thirds, 
and this rehabilitation seems to be lor business, not [or war, for domestic 
consumption, and for international trade. 

German industry is essential for the good of Europe as well as for her 
own good. She has far text many people. 468 per square mile, to be decenilv 
fed without much importation of food which, in turn, must be paid for b> 
manufactured goods. Germany stands between the industrial west and the 
rural east. Both need to buy what Gentiany can make. Germany must be 
commercial and industrial. 

Plans have been made to improve more rivers and to extend canal con- 
nections so as to bring the Ruhr industry closer in time to the Plauis north 
and to the Baltic Sea, to make duect routes to Bremen. Hamburg, the Ems. 
NVeser, and Elbe nvers. Other canals to connect Ruhr and Antwerp, sug- 
gest an attempt to stimulate friendly relauom and foreign trade on the west 
If Germany could only sec that friendly relations are more advantageous 
than a belligerent attitude, much morc could be done Emigranon is still 
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active. Germans say two great needs and aspirations lead her today; unity, 
and democracy in government. 

What will be the future of Germany? In addition to purely economic, 
social, and political considerations, many geographic factors must be con- 
sidered. Nfineral resources are important, but Germany’s nationalistic, com- 
mercial, and conscrvational attitude toward their development is significant. 
Soils and forests are valuable, and the people must continue to develop, 
conserve and improve them. Boundary lines and national contacts are vital, 
but more important is Germany’s adjustment to them. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What has Germany's position, widi reference to sumcnet and winter 
isotherms, to do with Germany's agriculture? 

2. Examine the industries and products of Leipzig and vicinity and see how 
many raw products are related to one another or have influenced the production 
of any other; how many manufactured products have stimulated or aided some 
other product; how many chains of dependent occupations can be constructed. 

3. Against what disadvantages in lack of resources has Berlin struggled? 
ilow have these disadvantages forced Berlin to broader contaets? 

4. What proportion of Berlin's significance can be traced directly and 
indirectly to the glacial ctiarglnal channels in the plains of Germany? 

5. What advantages could the medieval princes have seen to lead them to 
build their palaces In Ksssel? in Munich? 

6. How integral a part of Germany was Silesia? Weigh the loss. How can it 
be compensated? What stake has Cerrrtany in European Peace? In World 
Peace? 

7. Distinguish between the Rhine trough and the Rhine Gorge. Through 
which docs the river pass Ant? 

8. What elements of German forngn policy may be framed on geographic 
lines? 

9. Why should Germany have o fringe of small buffer states? 

10. How do the Northern Drift Plains and the Central Highlands supple- 
ment each other? 

1 1. \\’hat effects on the industry and commerce of Germany may be expected 
to (ottow the political and Uade cleavage cutting across Europe at present? 
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CHAPTER 3! 


Poland 

Visla our o\«tt Polish River shall be 

She runs from Carpathians rieht do»n to the sea. 

—Folk Soso 


INTRODUCTION 

Position. Pobnd is rou^ly quadrilateral. The compactness of such a 
shape means an approximation to "the brgest nation with the least pe- 
riphery possible,” in many respects an element of solidarity. The area U 
121,131 square miles artd population 24,500,000, or about the size of 
New Jtfexfco, our fourth state, with mote than forty-five times as many 
people. Poland U more comparable, in area and popuhtion, with our ^up 
of states, New York, Penosylvaoia, and West Virginia. It Is a little larger 
than the three but has a slightly smaller population. 

Its most southeni points are about the latitude of the northern tip of 
Maine, and its northern points are well within the latitude of Hudson Bay. 
It has a far better climate than the laods extending 350 miles north of 
Maine, 

Geologic history. Ancient (erranes and igneous rocks are almost un- 
known in Pobnd, but Mesozoic and Tertiary beds underlie almost all of 
the state, showmg through the drift abundantly in the southern third, with 
hundreds of scattered small outcrops in the northern parts. Devonian and 
SQuiian remnants of Che old Variscan mkl-EuropeaQ mountains are known 
in many small outcrops west and nonh of Krakow, and Pre-Cambrian on 
the Russian border south of the Pripel Marshes Glaciation from the north 
spread drift over neatly all the country, and winds laid rich loess deposits 
over much of the southern plateaus and Carpathian slopes Ardent bed- 
rock has little to do with present topography but contributes much to the 
mineral resources. Northern sk^ies of the Carpathians give a fine tract of 
mature mountain topography and provide an elevated divide for a frontier 
line. 

RACIAL AND NATIONAL HISTORY 

Early stages. Lymg on the Central European Plain, Poland was wide 
open to the Paleolithic and NeoUthic hunters, roaming in scattered bands. 

632 
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a fact occasionally witnessed by interesting finds of their implements and 
weapons. Neolithic conuncrce, like imich later trade and travel, followed 
along the Vistula and Dniester as well as over the longer route, Vistula- 
Bug-Pripet-Dnieper, both routes connecting the Black and Baltic seas. 
Both commerce and route are attested by fragments of amber and of Near- 
East products scattered by the way and buried in the terminal countries. 
The hunt for edible game must have been remunerative in lands such as 
these plains then were. 

But the present population owes much more to later occupants. Fol- 
lowing the climatic changes mcident to the melting of the great ice sheets 
15,000 to 20,000 years ago and to the establidiment of the lones of wester- 
lies and trade winds approximately as today, there came large invasions of 
people from the east. Later, some 6,000 to 8,000 years ago, after the 
great inland seas of the Obi-Caspian Basin had given place to grasslands, 
another invasion spread across the plains from Asia to the mountains and 
hills of central Europe. Apparently there came wave on wave of nomadic 
farmers, many of them never reaching the mountains, who absorbed rather 
than exterminated their predecessors on the plains of Russb. These people, 
a part of the Alpine Race, arc the Slavs of eastern Europe. Some of the 
choice vanguard, having spent generations in the European mountains ap- 
parently came down to the plains and became the ancestors of Poles and 
Czechs. 

For Poland our “first glimmerings of light in thc.re parts show us a 
number of kindred tribes holding the land between Oder and Vistub" ' 
but wandering freely in small tribal groups. 

Kingdom of Poland. The Slavs multiplied rapidly, and 2,000 years ago a 
group in Poland, more aggressive than others, gatliered considerable power. 
As centuries passed this group became Christian, and Roman Catholic be- 
cause the country lay west of the great church tine. Thus a large beam was 
laid in Poland's west-facing natiotui and socbl as well as religious struc- 
ture. The Kingdom arose in an area with no natural fronticn. Migrations 
in and out were easy, and solidarily came reluctantly. These conditions 
fostered dissension. Although Poland once reached from Baltic to Black 
Sea, with much power over weaker peoples, the perpetual lack of bound- 
aries. against which both expansion from within and repression from 
without could shove, brought discord among its rulers. National limits 
constantly fluctuated. By the biter part of the eighteenth century the weak- 
ness of Pobnd and the strength of three neighbors were such that Pobnd 
was dUmembered, so to rcma'ut for over a 100 years. 

Th« Republic. Attempts to Germanize on the west and south and to 
Russify on the cast still left a burning nationalism which, when Russia 
colbpscd in 1917, sprang up quickly for self-expression. With the help 
of the Versailles Treaty, the new Poland sponsored by the League of Na- 

‘ Edvtafd A. Frtcman, Tht llltlorlcat CcOZMpfcx of Europe (1920), p. ^82. 
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lions was established as a republic, tl was, however, on the same topog- 
raphy as before and subject lo similar weaknesses. It was essentially as 
always an interior nation with overgrown ambitions toward the sea. The 
facts of diverse government and Ideals for more than a century have left 
their marks in language, religion, and economic efficiency; border zones 
contain a mixed population, and the eastern half is partialiy Eastern Slav. 
With strong aggressive powers both east and west, a buffer status is in- 



Folikh and rivarft. rAdop*ad fkooi AdrnfinJ Attast 


evitable for Poland whether the state wills it or not. Present boundaries 
drawn and not yet recognized by the great powers place Poland farther 
west than for a generation. The eastern boundary is very nearly the Curzon 
line, suggested many years ago by Lord Curzon, an able British statesman 
This places many Russian Slavs of the east in the USSR where thei 
should be, and many Poles on the west in Poland instead of Germany 
Many Poles in the eastern excinded area migrated west and many Germans 
in the western Included area moved west into Germany With these adjust- 
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mcntt the present post-World War 11 frontiers arc much more acceptable 
than those set up in 1921. They include the southern half of East Prussia, 
most of Pomerania, a little of German DrantJenburg, and all Silesia, all 
areas having a large number of Poles before War 11. 

While many Poles glow v»iih an intense nationalism, many also arc hap- 
pily and brilliantly conscious that Poland cannot rise alone, that social, 
economic, and commercial fedcrattons and friendly relations are dem.iiidcd 
by the geographic situation. Geographically and ethnically Poland is a 
better unit today than perhaps ever before. 

In the early tribal days physical boundaries, such as recent nations have 
desired, were not significant. During the last 2,000 years, while the spirit 
of nationalism has been rampant, the Polish people have been under a real 
disadsant.ngc as regards borders; but with the dawn of the Idea of a friendly 
family of nations, such open highways bclwxen them and their neighbors 
arc elements of great promise. The time must and will come when such a 
harrier as the PjTcnccs will be looked upon as a positive disadvantage. 

Unity— frontiers. The one unifying element in Poland Is geographic— 
the Vistula River. It drains four fifths or more of the land. With its tribu- 
taries it furnishes navigation in scwral directions from Danzig and the 
Baltic back toward land borders. Canals connect across the borders with 
other streams to the north and west, and plans are developing to canalize 
the Vistula and to open a waterway to Odessa by connecting It with the 
Dnieper. Such a program would talc advantage of the low grade, con- 
tinuous How, and easy divides of this great river. A common zeal for 
progress, education, and development of resources as nearly to sell-suffi- 
ciency as possible dominates the people, but Soviet influence endeavors to 
direct education, devciopmem. and progress. 

Poland Is continental The core is a solid block, of prolific Roman Cuth- 
olic. Polish-apcaling. Wesicm Slavs— Poles. The Poles are not naval, 
marine, scalaiing. as arc many coast Germans. 

PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGIONS 

Recently Glaciated Peiilon. This northern section of the country is 
rougher than the nest described because it contains more moraines and 
has had less erosion to subdue them. It contains the B.illic Ridge of several 
authors. Some of the most beautiful rolling plains, doited with laics (i.e., 
Masurian l.!ilcs). hold the purest rural population but the sparsest of all 
Pobnd. Root crops, notably sugar beets in the west, give employment to 
numerous laborers, and the beets are shipped by rail in hundreds of car- 
loads to the vkinaJ sug^r hcJtvkf. Jjs ihe jmeoe biJJy yam oats and jyc arc 
the leading cereal crops. Rich pa«urc lands supply gras* for many sheep 
and cattle, Hax covers Large areas and docs well In the northeast. Swampy 
still in scores of places, this glacutcd portion once had many laics and a 
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network of waterwnys, the chief of which wa% marginai to the ice where 
the Vhiuia now flows from Warsaw to the elbow. Ffom this point former 
melt-waters continueJ west as far as the Kibe and constructed a graded 
way which invites canal comtrxictkwi from the Vistula across the Oder, 
past Berlin, and on to the North Sea. When the lee disappeared, short Baltfc 
streams began to lenelhett their channels and, havini: captured sections of 
this waterway, diverted the Vistula and Oder to the Baltic. 



O^g'ophK tn*d m oT opw So toor oro tariff 

T>i» Muuriot rogloa tuft oerM Iho okyMCol togioo Gnoi. lA^ptod fr»a Mpt in Arini 
Coiloitonomt#) 


Residual end Gtoclal Soils Bett. South of the moraine region lies a strip 
more level bui better drained because much longer exposed to stream worV. 
and never so rolling and hilly as the more recently glaciated northern sec- 
tion. Crossed by the Vistula and Bug, drained in the west by the tVartfte 
into the Oder on the German border, it has most possibilities for commerce 
and yet fewest railroads of all rcgioiis Since glaciation was so earlv here, 
rock and drift decay base proceeded further, and the soils have a larger 





proportion of residual material and arc more mature but generally poorer 
than in the moraine belt. The wetter lands raise more buckwheat titan other 
cereals. The western halt has the most dense rural population. The two 
great potato-growing areas, around Luhltn and Poznari and in the far west, 
share with the moraine belt In producing the most hogs, because of inten- 
sive agriculture and proximity to market. Cattle fit in with the crop regime 
of this belt both cast and west, but sheep are scarce, being loo hard on 
pasture. This U distinctly not a mineral belt but has considerable industrial 
development. Its people work in textiles and process farm crops. Coopera- 
tive societies arc frequent and helpful in all the western and southern 
districts. 



loess Plateaus. The third physical unit, lying south of the last and 
reaching to (he Carpathian slopes, attains an average altitude of about a 
thou-sand feet, and carries a rich veneer of Iwss and old drift over a wide 
variety of Paleozoic sedimentary rocks. Its population is more numerous 
per square mile, more progressive and literate than in any other region as 
a whole, facts related probably to the presence of mineral wealth and the 
accompanying industrial development. Rurally it b the wheat land, whereas 
rye, barley, and oats prevail in other regions. SoUs are calcareous (favoring 
wheat), mature, and rich. 

The minerals contributing most are potassium salts and petroleum in 
the east, with iron, coal, and salt m the west. These minerals, together 
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with days, sands, and limcstonw, form the bases for iron and sled manu- 
facture, for fertilizer and chemical works, for cement and other ceramic 
industries, and for the making of machinery. Agricultural products are 
manufactured, notably wheat into flour, beets into sugar, hides into leather 
and leather goods. Where conditions are favorable, Poland has been very 
active in developing industry. 

Carpathian Slopes. The bounding mountains on the south are reduced 
to maturity or beyond, and white rising to 5,000 feet in many rounded 
summits they range from 1,500 feet up and have thousands of acres of 
arable and pasture lands. Their roughness and altitude are suflicient to 
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reduce the density of population and check the growth of towns, except as 
minerals call for workers. Forests cover half the slopes, a proportion more 
than twice as great as the Polish avcragci and from 20 per cent to 50 per 
cent of the arable land is sown to oats, clover, and root crops The rest is 
in pasture and hay and fumi.shes food for dairy and meat cattle Although 
adopted as the frontier for Poland and Czechoslovakia, these mountains 
were not a prewar nafwnal boundary and have not been a great barrier to 
the movements of people. They were well occupied by the Alpme Race as 
it migrated into western Europe. 

Across these physiographic regions sweeps the characteristically variable 
weather, or climate, of the cyclone-bearing westerlies So transitional cli- 
matically is this Polish land that at times it has moist, cloudy, very mod- 
erate Atlantic winters, locally called “EnglKh,” while at other times it has 
cold, clear, severe, continental winters called “Russian ” 
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POPULATION DIFFERENCES 

Whereas so mud» tliat is ^ologic and facial in Poland is in cast-to-west 
belts, a number of items are in approximate north-to-south belts. Roughly 
the Vistula River divides the rural interests into two parts. On the west 
over seven eighths of arable Jartds are sown; on the east usually much less 
is sovs-n, because in general soils are poorer, more marshy, and suitable for 
little but pasture. Such a line divides the more densely from the more 
sparsely populated portions of the country. West of the line is no adminis- 
trative division, except in the Chrpathbns. udih less than 200 per square 
mile; some divisions run as high as 375; east of the line the density falls 
in places to less than 50 per square mile. The high yields per acre in wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, and potatoes are in divisions along the west side, where 
soils and methods of agriculture are the best. A part of this dilTerence in 
aspect and production is related to Poland's neighbors. On the lands in 
Germany during Poland's partition, also on that derived from Germany 
after World War II, a higher response to the physical environments — civili- 
zat!on->.dcvcloped and a higher culture than on the Russian holdings. In 
recent years a wave of rural popubtion of a di^erent ethnic quality and ex* 
perience has been spreading eastward and b already changing the general 
aspect. West Poland is doing much to uplift and restore east Poland. 

INDUSTRIAL REGIONS 

Three Industrial regions are tecogn'oed. The least occupies the lower 
Carpathian Slopes, from the Russbn frontier westward In a belt some 30 
miles wide to the neighborhood of Krak6w. Petroleum and water furnish 
the power, and salts some of the raw materials. The second industrial area 
occupies much of Upper Silesia and some territory lying to the cast of it. 
It contains many productive coal-mines and lead and zinc deposits. Iron 
ore, both from local mines and imported from Germany, and coking coal 
from Czechoslovakia help to make thfe area, Krakdw to TeSin, the leading 
mineral-industries section of the country. Tlib second Industrial area has 
been the Silesian problem of three nations, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. The topography b old, no physical features furnish any suggestion 
of boundaries either for nation or industrial unit. Limits are set only by the 
distribution of iron ores and rine-mines. Six towns of 50,000 people or 
over occur in the region, none ol them dominant. Two of the sit exceed 
75,000. The whole industrial center is far mbnd but can serve the adjacent 
countries to which it belongs, even though the sea and foreign markets are 
far distant. The industries and towns have growm with little plan, simply 
following the mineral deposits. 

In addition to an active metal industry in Iron and zinc, sulphuric acid is 
made by oxidizing the sulphur of zinc ores. Glass b manufactured from 
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sand layers, brick and tile from soft diales, and cement from limestones. 
Electric power for general consoraptioa is derived from many perennial 
streams. Sand is poured into abandoned sections of iiunes to support the 
roof, while the last ore in supporting pillars and wall is being drawn out 
The third Industrial region extends from Warsaw west through Lodz, 
Posen, and many lesser industrial towns. Here the handcrafts, textile and 
leather industries, and many subridjaiy mills are operating. Some silk and 
flax are worked up, but wool and cotton, the former largely home-grown, 
the latter wholly imported, arc the diief raw materials. This area was the 
great textde region of Russia before the First World War. Lodz is largely 
a woolen center and Posen (268,000) (Poznan) on the Wanhe is a cotton 



center. Several lesser industrial towns cluster along the Warthe to its mouth 
at the Oder. The capital, largest lowTi, and most nearly central city, Warsaw . 
has the greatest disersity of mdustiy and of product. To cotton and wool 
are added flax and jute spuming and weaving, brewing and dUtillmg. flour- 
milling, lumber industries, machinery and leather works. 

Breslau. Wroclaw (299,400), and Liegnilz (24,450) (Legnica) arc ih® 
principal cities, but they are outside the mining area. Breslau, the capital o! 
Silesb when it was a German province, will continue to be the capital and 
chief eit>’ of Silesia as a province of Poland. It is an old city appearmg m the 
lists of Thietmer, Bishop of hfenebiirg in 1000 a.d. Silesia has gtien alle- 
giance to Old Poland, to the Mongols, to Bohemia, Hungary, Prussia. Aus- 





trb, then to the Hapsburgs until the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Dual Monarchy, when it becanre a part of Germany. After World War II 
the whole province of Silesia came to Pobnd. 

Drcslau has an old unirersity (1702), a cathedral, many churches, and 
fine public buildings. It is best known as a commercial and industrial center 
with a radial net of railroads, iron foundries, factories for machines, linen, 
clothing, furniture, paper, and raHway cars. It holds two annual fairs, one 
each in the fall and spring. Proximity to the coal, iron, and other metal 
mines in Upper Silesia has greatly activated its industry and commerce. 



Liegnitz is about as old as Drcslau hot has lacked much in location and 
connections. It is farther from the mineral wealth souliieast of Drcslau and 
has never had the political and religious attentions paid to the latter. Its 
factories work in linen, wool, cotton, leather, wood, steel, and rural prod- 
ucts. making phnos, sugar, clothmg. machinery, flour, and processed meats. 

Krakdw (299,396) has been the soul of ihc nation. Kings were crowned 
here for centuries, now industry and commerce make its history. 

To be correlated with the growth of indosiiy, wealth, and education have 
come two'or three architectural and social responses. The proportion of 
stone buildings, both on the farms and m the villages, increases from about 
5 per cent in the Pripet marshes and Wilno south and westward to over 
80 per cent in the northwest. In like mamtet the frequency of fireproof roofs 
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increases toward the west and northwest from less than 5 per cent to over 
80 per cent. The number of persons per building increases sharply w’est- 
ward from six to ten, but the size of house increases also. The number 
of persons per room, however, increases markedly eastward from two to 
four but, alas, the size of the room does not increase. Many a rural or 
village house in the eastern states has but one room and more have only 
two rooms, a response to poscrty conditions elucidated above. 

COMMERCE AND TRADE 

Transportotton systems. The tis'ers and canals have been mentioned. 
Railroads have an unfortunate inheritance from the divided Poland. The 
new nation has done much to improve ihctr condition, unify the sjstem. 
and extend the lines in many pbces. Poland plans railroad construction to 
adjust to the present frontier lines as soon as such work can be financed. 

Exports and imparls. In a bnd with so little for the visitor to see or 
purchase and with no history of foreign mxTstmcnis in its development, 
any balance of trade roust be kept by actual sale and purchase of goods, or 
by the flow of gold and silver. Pobnd produces no gold and silver to export, 
or to buy with; hence there is a continuous effort to sell as much produce 
as must be purchased, or to purchase no mote foreign goods than can be 
paid for in Polish goods As a result of this careful watching, exports and 
imports frequently change rank. 

Since World War U Russian influence has been strong in Pobnd, partly 
from Soviet pressure and partly from choke of those In power in Warsaw- 
Oflicial trade figures published in the capital for 1946 show imports almost 
S140 million, about 70 per cent from U.SS.R., and exports of neatl> 
S133 million, about half to U.S.S.R. These values were nearly half the pre- 
war level, but because prices wwe higher the bulk of goods was apprecbblv 
lower. Movement of persons and freight within the country was larger than 
in prewar 3'e3rs, and ax btton was considerabty expanded. Values of man' 
pr^ucts of the factories and mines were hi^er than in the late 1930 s 
others were lower. Index numbers for industrial and agricultural output 
were 12 to 18 per cent above those for 1938. Cost of living mdices indicate 
enormous increases with less food to be had. Further recovery or changes 
will be watched with interest. 


CITIES 

Warsaw (594.000) (Warszawa). The immediate reason for a city on the 
greainavisablcN’istubhcte was thcbeautdul terrace high above Qood Ic-el 
suitable for a royal palace with terraced gardens, and for a fine tesideni.' 
and public building section. No tributary enters here, but four come m 
nearby. Somewhere on the great fertile plaias a city roust be butli. and 
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specific place is central. Old trade routes converged on the site, from Russia 
on the east, and German states on the west, from Baltic to Black Sea and 
through the Moravian Gate to the Adriatic. When Poland was strong, 
Warsaw was one of the great European capitals. As modern railroad con- 
struction came, it grew to he even more a junction point, distributing center, 
and commercial, political head<]uarters lor entrance to Old Russia. Warsaw 
had over a million people before War I, neatly 30 per cent of whom were 
Jews Today there are about 630,000 inhabitants. A large stone bridge, 
destroyed in World War II, but now rebuilt, leading eastward to Praga, 
spans the yellow, creeping waters. The city has easy access to minerals on 
the southwest, to the potatoes of the sonounding plains, to hides from the 
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grazing bnds and to forests on the hills; these resources help to explain its 
variety and abundance of mamifaclurcs — hardware, transport machinery, 
sugar, starch, and dislUIcty products, boots, shoes, lace, and embroidery. 
River commerce could be much improved, but the stream is frozen about 
hvo months each year. Radial streets from the market on the south margin 
of the old city run out through the beauriful modern, spacious blocks to the 
south and info the quaint old to the north. To walk these narrow, 
crooked lanes is to take a trip down the avenues of time, and catch glimpses 
of picturesque, medieval buildings rWi in historical significance and sugges- 
tive of hidden deeds by long-forgotten people. 

Lodz (497,000) (L6di} is the textile center. It receives thousands of 
tons of foreign cotton, wool (both home-grown and foreign), and jute and 








hemp for rope and coarser fabrics and sends out manufactures to Russia, 
Germany, and all neighboring states. Danzig (118,000) (Gdansk) is the 
natural clearing-house for the commerce of the Vistula, it should be as 
significant a river harbor as Gdynb (77,800) is a seaport; and both should 
give their fine facilities to systematic improvement and international trade. 
Danzig was a fortified cit>' with a triple wall and moat; but moats arc now 
duck-ponds, and walls shelter garage and btacksmith-shop equally well. 
About half the larger towns of Poland are on the Vistula and arc thus in 
possible close communication with this rwer port. Jt has been famous for 
2,000 yean as an amber market. Water streets serve its warehouses and 
float boats from the Vistula to many parts of (he citj’. 



Stettin (72,894) (Szczecin), on the drowned Oder above the bay or 
UaSe and the upper boy or Damm, is Uic port of the Oder River It is one 
of the three German Hanseatic towns that has really survived. Most of 
them are drowsy, out-of-date, relic ports revealing a fascinating commer- 
chl history but scarcely sharing in the modern life of the nation Stettin is 
a Baltic Sea port only and so far excels all other Baltic ports that it is 
the only one comparable with the bu^ North Sea ports. U sunds far up 
the river between East and West Pomerania so as best to scn-c these rural 
regions: one in Poland, the other in Oermany. It is connected with Berlin 
by canal. The Oder River connects Stettin with Breslau and with the mining 
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and ifjduslfb! ocjivilics in Silcsb. The Oder is Jess perfect than the Elbe 
for commerce but stimulates trade on the Kelzc and Warlhc and with the 
Vistula. Its canal connections arc equal to those of the Ruhr. No port 
comparable with Stettin exists within a radius of 65 miles. Industries al- 
ready established arc cement works using locaf shales, petroleum refineries 
for imported crude, and shops for manufacturing lumber, machinery, wood 
articles, and furniture. Imports arc Umber and lumber from Baltic states 
and pyriie and iron ores from Scandinavia. Exports come from the interior 
for Baltic trade. In the ptcsenl century as many ships, though of less draft, 
came and went as at Bremen. 

The Jews. Cities were the home of Jews for centuries. They were invited 
to Poland to assist In trade and industry, but the recent German occupa- 
tion liquidated them by millions. 

PROeiEMS AND FUTURE 

Poles long have been mediators between West and East, being me of 
the nations that have met the Eastern Impact and have passed on to the 
East many Western ideas. For decades to come this process wrill be in- 
evitable. It Is one of Poland's missions. 

Poland needs land reforms to outlaw targe estates with serfs, a trend 
greatly promoied by the postwar exodus of millions of Germans to their 
homeland. More intensive, better organized and mechan'ized agriculture 
should mean better use of the land. Some good agricultural land v/as added 
to Poland in the division of East Prussia. 

Poland's transitional nature, expressed in topography, climate, waters, 
race, culture, and religion, begets tor the people a profound problem 
There can be no isolation policy. There should be no tarilT barriers 
Strife wiith neighbors must be curbed. As a sixteenth-century Polish author 
has said, ‘TVhile other nations arc defended by water, have embattled gate- 
ways, impassable mountains, we have nothing of the kind. In our hands, 
our breasts, and throats is out armory: these are our mountains, waters, 
castles, walls, and the ramparts of Poland.” Personalities are more powerful 
than poivder. WhaC he said m diose contentious days to kindle the ardor of a 
warlike people most be translated today into terms of international friendly 
cooperation. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Is Wanaw now well situated to be Poland’s capital? Better or worse than 
in the 1920's and 1930's? Discuss. 

2. What reasons could be given for early commerce between Baltic and 
Black seas? 

3. Some nations emphasize language as a means of expressing their national 
ism. What methods could Poland use besides language? 
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4. What arsunients can be presented for and against the internationatizat'on 
of the Vistula? 

5. What reasons appear for dividing Poland cast and west into rural belts, 
and north and south into industrial belts? 

Llow does the Silesian area fit in with Uw present Poland? Corntnetcially? 
Industrially? What minority problems docs It introduce? 

7. How is the U.S3 K. dominance of Poland liable to affect her outlooL, 
which has been so long western? How- serious to Poland may this U.S^-R. 
relationship be? 

8. Would it have been better for Poland to bave proceeded to develop the 
commerce and the trade (actluies of Daniig dian to build a new harbor city 
at Gdynia? Discuu. 
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CHAPTER 32 


Swifzerland 

A belated tourist at Zermatt says: 
“Pint it rained and then if blew, 

And then it friz and then it anew. 

And then it fosscil and then it thew; 
And very shortly after then 
It blew and friz and anew again.** 

The realism of Swiss writers is an elTeet 
of Swiss democracy which is geographic. 


GENERAl SURVEY 

IntroduetloR. If one would catch the real significance of topography 
and climate in the activities of a people, no tetter approach could be 
made than through a comparison of Switzerland and _Net,herland$. Switzer* 
landJs JOO^milcs from the ^a; Nctherbnds is aimost mitnl with it. There 
are 3,000 square mUes more of Switzerland than of Netherlands, yet the 
smaller land supports twice as many people. Contrariwise, compared with 
Maine, Switzerland contains half the area, 16,000 square miles, b two to 
ihice limes as rough and high, and yet supports five times as many people. 
All activities as well as the density of the population are affected by the 
physical conditions. As important to the spirit of the people as relief and 
climate Is the position. As tha chapter proceeds, the reader may note 
elements of the temper of the people that ore related to position, neighbors, 
relief, and climate. 

Unity. Swiss physical unity b found in its mountains and valleys, but 
not half the Alpine region b within the one country. Italy, France, and 
Austria have territory just like that of SwiizerLind, and therefore have 
people, homes, and occupations not dutinctly ddfercntiaied from those 
of Switzerland, but much more vitally interested outside Switzerland than 
within. Although mate than three fourths of the boundaries arc high 
mountain crests, they arc not designed to protect, for they are too often 
breached by through-valleys, bkes and rivers. Yet the great war storms 
between 1600 and 1800 scarcely touched (he youthful Swiss Confederation. 
Swbv defense as well as Swbs unity by in the undcsirabicness of the Swiss 
country. 

ew 
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Retie! and geology. ^Vherc the Alps now lift their rugged summits to 
altitudes ol 12,000 to 15,000 feet, thra rolled the waves of great medi- 
terranean seas in the Mesozoic and early Tertiary periods. (See chapter on 
Mediterranean Sea.) Thousands of feet of sediments accumulated. During 
later Tertiary times repeated uplifts, folding, and thrust-faulting generated 
the complex structures of the Alps, and much simpler disturbances gave the 
elemeniarj', long, parallel folds of the Jura. As the mountains were being 
elevated, streams carved their slopes and spread the waste between the 
Alps and the Jura, During the kc age gigantic Alpine glaciers carved the 
mountains, then transported and deposited the waste in the intermontane 



area. Streams and small glaciers are still at work at the same tasks This 
complex mountain structure and ihc profound and intriguing ice erosion 
have furnished problems and inspiration for many an able native scientist, 
but mineralization in the Alps was so tReager that very little mineral wealth 
occurs to stir industry; and erosion is still so young that transportation is 
woefully hampered, although the scenery is magnificent. 

Rhvir. usually stc^graded and burdened with waste, have little com- 
mercial importance, but in recent years men are making mtcrcstinc u'C 
of them for power. Unusually long and deep lakes have been used for 
fishing and transportation since the homes of lake dwellers were huil' 
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on poles and plaUonns over their shallow ntarginal waters. They are 
numerous and high enough to he elTeclive regulators of floods and collectors 
of sediments. They also serve as reservoirs and thus help in the development 
of water power. 

Regions. Three distinct types of region are found in Switzerland: (1 ) The 
simple Jura ridges and valleys, whi^ support a population of 25 to 125 
per square mile largely by dairying, supplemented by home and factory 
industries. (2) The Central Plateau between Alps and Jura*, supporting 
200 to 600 per square mile by general agriculture and industries. (3) The 
Alps Region of rugged, lofty mountains and glaciated valleys, which main- 
tains a population of less than 25 per square mile by dairy agriculture, home 
industry, and eating for tourists. This third region is often divided geolog- 
ically into a northern half, dominantly of sedimenbiy rocks and suhmature 
topography, and a southern half, wiih more youthful topography in which 
crystalline schists, gneisses, and granites predominate. While these tno parts 
are obvious on any geologic map. and easily diflerentiated gco!ogic.ilIy in 
the field, they arc too similar geographically to be separated here, 

Boundaries. Central In position, the Swiss In centuries past have chosen 
to use the fortress character of their land to resist conquest, and have 
preferred Independence to commerce gained only by affiliation with their 
peripheral nci^bors.' Their scanty resources encouraged this Independent 
segregation, but modern needs and communications are modifying their 
ideas. 

Bulges and indentations in the Swiss frontier seem everywhere to be 
adjustments to topography. For example, both France and Switzerland 
need a water route on l^kc Geneva, and consequently the lake is divided. 
Geneva is so significant that it has becn'called the western capital, and 
the boundary of necessity goes around it. The Rhdnc above the lake had 
no value worth controversy, hence the boundary was set along the lofty, 
uninhabitable, impassable crests of the Pennine Alps. Let the reader 
continue to trace, on good brge-scak maps, the details of the Swiss 
frontier around the country, past Lake Constance, SchafThausen, Basel, 
Porrenfruy, and back to Geneva. In places it has been established during 
conflict between a mountain people, fired with a love of liberty, and the great 
tumultuous lowland states outside, whose histories had many varying 
motives. Some of the cantons w-cre formed by blocks of people who 
seceded peaceably from their governments and joined the growing federa- 
tion. Tlie rough topography long checked the intercourse necessary for real 
uniformity in coinage, laws, and ^nrernment. Not until 1 848 did the cantons 
form a general constitution. 

* E. C Semple. InfliirHees of Ceofra^le Eavfronmtnt (t9l i), p. J41. 
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GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

While the three regions were named and characterized physiographically, 
they may «'«]! be considered geographically, because human responses in 
each are as diilerent as arc the topography and the climate. 

Central Ploleau. About 30 per cent of Switzerland is included between 
the lofty Alps and the ycning Jura.The sl'i^t range m altitude from 1,200 
to 3,500 feet gives to man a large proportion of land for agriculture and 
forest utilization and a mioimani of waste land The level lands are the 
louest, formed as deltas and filled-vaUey {dains, such as those at the heads 
of lakes Geneva and Constance, and along the Neuch4tel-Aar lowland from 
Lausanne or Geneva to the mouth of the Aar Several subsidiary plains 
lead into the plateau as far as Beroe and Thun on the upper Aar, to Lucerne 
on the Reoss, and to Zurich and Utznach on the Limmat, assuring easy 
drainage and communicatKm from most parts of the plateau to the Rhine, 
Rhdne, and industrial Germaiqf. These are the areas of densest population, 
intense agriculture, large industry, and aggressive thought Between the 
valley floors rise long, mature ridees and crooked spurs of the fore-Alps 
toward the Bernese and Glams Alps. These ridges are still well timbered and 
furnish both abundartt forest products and grass for grazing and bay 

With its moderate relief, lh» cennal region is favored by a more 
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uniform climate than either mountain region possesses. Rainfall is ample; 
winter snow ensures sledding for logs in wioter and flood waters to float 
them in spring; only toward the south on the highest parts of the plateau 
are the elements loo severe for forest growth; there are ice and snow for 
winter sports, yet no permanent glaciers. Temperature range from warmest 
to coldest month is about 40® F. at Geneva, Montreux, Bern, and Zurich. 
Precipitation varies from 33 inches at Geneva to 46 at Lucerne, but is 
greater on tlie summits of the plateau. This range of the climatic elements 
is near the optimum for human activity and aids in explaining the industry, 
thrift, and progress of the plateau peoples. 



(Csi/rf.^ W.Srn» 

Forests are not allowed in recent times on the plains and lower slopes, 
but they arc well distributed over the hills and mountains, where they alter- 
nate with meadows and pasture. A federal conservation law ensures that 
the area utilized tor forest shall never be reduced. The plateau b the 
stronghold of the broad-lcaf species, oak, beech, maple, ash, linden, alder, 
poplar, and hornbeam, but during the last century spruce has increased 
by planting, urged by the building enteqirisc and the toy and paper 
industries. 

Soils, recently derived from gbicial drift and post-glacial weathering 
of bed-rock, are youthful with incompletely developed profiles. The altitude 
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and latitude are high enough lo cbecV evaporation, and stream work has 
accomplished little since the ice melted; Uierefore, even 'vith surfi rainfall 
as they have, the soils have developed under cxcesshc moisture and are of 
the mountain meadow and swamp types Upper horizons are rich in humus 
When cleared they yield readily to tillage and with the frequent application 
of stable manure produce good crops and luxuriant grass. 

Mineral resources are limited to salt, mined near Basel; asphalt near 
Neuchatel; sand, gravel, and clays, generously distributed and freely used 
for building purposes, brick, and tile. Limestone is used in several places 
for cement and road-becL; sandstones arc extensively quarried for building 
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houses, walls, and bridges. Celebrated mineral springs occur in St Gallen 
and Aarau. In the Alps region St Moritz and Leuk are famous spas and 
winter resorts. Water power is developed on many streams, particularlv on 
those that are subject to the rtgufating influence of a lake. In the absence 
of coal and peat, hydro-elccltic power has come to be the main reliance of 
industry About 70 per cent of the railroads are electrified, and ever. lossn 
and many fann-houses have electric current for lighting and domc't''- 
power Ninety-eight per cent of all industiial machinery uses hydro-elecif'c 
power and still there is current for export About 30 per cent ( i million 
horsepower) of this resource is now under control. It is therefore a m'-"' 
promising resource for Swiss future development 
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Agricullurc U limitfd by topography, altitude, and /orc't. but not by 
precipitation, Intensive use of the soil is common, and returns ate often 
surprisingly abundant. ’ITje vine thrives on the sunny slopes of laics 
Geneva and Neuchaicl, in the Tkmo and lo«cr Rhone valleys, and in 
sheltered places throughout much of the plateau. Jam fruits arc ex- 
tensively grown in northern valleys. Chestnuts arc very prolific, entering 
into the local diet and esen into the foreign trade. Wheat is produced in 
considerable quantities; rye, oats, and make, tn less amounts, and each 
less than needed; potatoes and a fine line of hardy STgetablcs arc pro- 
duced in csery s-alley, nearly sufficient for the home marlet. Even before 
World War I the area under cultivation was decreasing in favor of grass- 
land to meet the requirements for mill at home and for cheese and chocolate 
for export. Increasing demand for sugar encotiragcs the culture of sug.nr 
beets. Meadows arc brilliant ssith summer flowers, and gardens bring forth 
txsuftl'duUy under the Influence of ample sain, warn sun. and the deft care 
of faithful peasant women. 

D.aiO’it’Jl occupies many of the people in the plateau and constitutes the 
chief Industry. By careful breeding and strict eiimination of the less pri>- 
ductlse, cows now produce more and richer mill than those in any state 
In America. Some of the cattle are stall-fed all the year, but many of them 
feed In tlie pastures during the whole summer se.»son. 

Noe only does the plateau have most of the lakes and the valleys to 
promote eonimunlcations, but it h.is three fourths of the railroads and a 
larger proportion of the w.sgon ro.ids No long tunnels are necessary A 
doren excellent fallfo.id lines connect cities west and north; three of the tour 
reaching out southNsard base long tunnels and hairpin or spiral loops, and 
one has a long stretch of cog track- Five roads of the first group hnse osxr 
ten trains a day, while only one of the latter, the St Gotihard, has as many 
No rivers in SwitxerLind are navigable; but the Rhine floats bi’ats to Basel, 
and its improvement to Schaffhausen b under consideration The Aar has 
a precarious freight service. Lairs arc frozen for some months every year. 

Many towns of this plateau arc siraiegically placed for defense, in- 
tercourse, or administration At the knscr ends of the lulcs arc Geneva. 
Thun. Lucerne, Zug, Zurich, DIcl. and Ncuchitcl. Bern (130,330), the 
capital called Federal City by the Swiss, fa below Thun on the same plain; 
Konstanz’ fa the German chy at the tower end (outlet) of Bodensee; 
Schaffhausen is at the Rhine Falls; Yvcrdon, Rorschach, Vevey, and Mon- 
treux are near the upper ends of their laics; Lausanne ts at the tmportint 
junction of the Rhone and the Ncuchatcl-Aar highways on Lake Geneva 
Of the twenty-seven Swiss towns having a population of 10.000 or more, 
vv-ewsy m \!w CtwSTwl Ptevtaw; 4wi of the towe;'. wlds the tank o( 
ville or commune, sixty-nine are In the Plateau. Of the six towns having 

> Konsisni— German sptllinj; Constance — English spelling. 
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50,000 Of upward, five belong lo the Plateau. Most of the Plateau fawn* are 
industrui centers, using walet power, lor coal U difficult and expensive to 
import. Cotton Is spun at Winterthur and woven at Zurich. St. Gallen, and 
Aarau. WaW manufactures mudins and fine calicoes — cloth to be used 
in making embfoiderj’ at St. Calicn. AppenrelJ, and m.any vicinal viJbers- 
Much of this work is still done in the homes as women's •■busy'Work“ during 
the winter. Zurich (350,000), the largest city. U famous for its silks, while 
Iforgcn and Rfiii on opposite sides of Lake Zurich manufacture (he machines 
for textile mills. Fraucnfcld, within the best agricultural lands, makes farm 
machinery and tools. Geneva, conveniently situated to import copper and 
iron from France, makes dynamos and other electrical devices. Qindensed 
milk, chocolate, cheese fEmmcnibal in Cmmert ValJcj, JD-12 miles east of 
Bern), and flour are typical rural manufactures. 



end Oslorif A 


As expressions of the buffer-state status. Geneva (124.430) was the sea* 
of the League of Nations and is the headquarters of many international 
organtzations. Lausanne (92,540) has entertained more than one great 
religious conference 

Industrial life began early here and started in the home because of 
winter spare time; the factory system foHow-ed, encouraged by need of 
a place to work, by abundant water power, and by physical handicaps 
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placed on agriculture. No doubi the excellent tnarkcu, close at hand for 
exports, also stimulated industry. Easy transportation and the lack of fuel 
and raw materials led the people to develop skill and to produce high 
values by labor and art. Chemicals, textiles, watches, electric supplies, and 
fancy food preparations lend themsels'cs to this type of production. Home 
industry has declined in recent years; there seems to be little pressure of 
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population, although Switzerland has no colonics. Evidence of the healthy 
condition of the labor market is found in the immigration of Italians to work 
in cotton-mills. ^ 

Jufo. Less than half the Jura Mountains lies within Switzerland, and 
that portion constitutes only one tenth of the country. A homogeneous, 
simple fold-structure pervades the whole Jura area; hence, there is no 
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dian Gatevvay between Swiss Jura and die Black Forest of Ger’nany at the 
head of the open Rhine Valley and river navigation, and at the convergence 
of the highways and railroads of northern Switzerland. It is more nearly 
a transition town than any other Swiss center, even surpassing Geneva 
at the Rhone Gate. Its people are actively engaged in commerce and in 
the maunfacture of chemicals, dyes, and silk ribbons, all for export and 
all based on imported raw malerbls. 

The Alps. Three fifths of Switzerland is included in the region of the 
Alps, and to the great majori^ of the world this is Switzerland. Its com- 
plexity of geologic history and structure has been suggested. Its topography 
is wild, rugged, youthful, and almost useless because of the great altitude to 
which its rocks have been recently elevated, and because of the tremendous 
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activity of frost, stream, ice, and gravity to which they have been exposed 
Hundreds of square miles unfit for human residence have not a single 
permanent inhabitant. Its valley floors are commonly less than 2,000 feet 
in altitude, whereas its crests, boms, aiguitles, piz, dents, grais, and stocks 
rise to 12,000 to !5,000feet, in grandeur and glory rarely surpassed. Several 
lakes wholly or partly within this region lie in such valleys that they 
would readily be called fiords, were they salt water connected with the sea 
A pcculiarior of the Alps is the frequency of through-valleys, carved by 
ghefers. which permit passage over what would otherwise he 
insurmountable torriers. Most of the passes were found by the Romans 
twenty centuries ago, and many of Ihm have been in constant use ever 
since; but for railroading they are gcneially loo high and too liable to ice and 
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snow obstruction; hence long tunnels pierce the mountains near or under 
them. The passes can be located and ihetr connections worked out from 
good atlas maps or large-scale wall maps. 

In addition to the passes, great stream-carved valleys offer means of 
communication far in excess of local needs, but as far inferior to the needs 
of subsistence and industry on opposite sides of the Alpine barrier. The 
Rhine and Rh6ne rivers have their sources near Furfca Pass (8, 1 20 feet), the 
former flowing east, the latter west; thus they open up a highway from 
Constance to Geneva directly through the massive core of the Alps. The 
Rcuss rises 5 to 6 miles south of this through-valley, flows eastward in it 
2 miles, then north to Lake Lucerne. A railroad, using only two or three 
short tunnels besides a 2-mite bore through Furka Pass, follows the entire 
longitudinal valley; but the higher reaches of the road are usually snow- 
bound until late in May. This same longitudinal valley serves as a cross-roads 
witliout grade crossing; for a double-track railroad climbs op from Italy 
past Bellinzona by four complete spiral tunnels to Airolo (4,500 feet), 
plunges into 5t. Gotthard tunnel (nearly 10 miles long), goes under Ander- 
matt, and emerges at Gdschenen to descend by spirals and tunnels and to 
lead through Altdorf (the home of William Tell) and Zurich or Lucerne 
to the fertile valleys and busy cities of Germany. How strong must be the 
commercial urge between Italy and Germany to demand effectively a 
railroad through such obstructions! At Brig by means of similar devices, 
and at Chut without much tunneling, this through-valley is crossed by 
north-south railroads. 

The strong relief, varied exposure, and sunshine, the lakes, the foehn, 
and the condition of precipitation as tain or snow make striking local 
variations in climate. These, with the steepness of slope and the meager 
and patchy soils, combine to thwart all but the most precarious agricul- 
ture. Many vegetables and flowers arc, however, grown in tiny gardens 
and in small quantities, never enough even for the natives. Grazing is 
the most important occupation 'and shows many interesting adjustments, 
among them the seasonal migration or iranshomancc. In the valley towns 
cattle and goats are fed in bams in the winter on forage gathered by strenu- 
ous work in summer from ditflcuU rocky slopes and meadows. During the 
summer months the stock are driven up the slopes to graze higher and 
higher as the season advances from May to August. The herdsmen go with 
them to the meadows first, where a second village is built for summer 
occupance. Here the cattle feed a week or two, then go on up through the 
limbCT to slopes above the forest and just below pennanent snow to graze 
until snow be^ns to fall, perhaps in August. Members of the family arc 
left in the second village at the meadows to make hay by cutting two or three 
crops of grass. On the upper Alps • the men, living in crude shelters, make 

• An Alp is a shoulder of genile slope far up in ihe mounuins, so common as to 
give a name to Ihe wbote mountain systein. 
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quantities of cheese from the rich milk of the goats and cattle, to be carried 
down and sold in foreign markets. 

Forests in the Alps begin near the valley bottoms and extend up the 
slopes 5,000 to 5,500 feet, until the climate becomes too severe, windy, 
cold, and dry even for the spruce. Conifers make up 70 per cent of Swiss 
forests, and beech about 25 per cent. Fifty-fivc per cent of Swiss forests are 
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in the Alps, and sawmills occupy ihc valleys at short intervals. With 23 per 
cent of all Switzerland under forest, one is surprised to find that lumber 
is an important import; but this b true because the people h.ive long been 
schooled in the working of wood and find it profitable now to import r.iw 
malerij] for the manufacture of wooden toys, tools, and spmdics. and b’r 
building houses. 
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This region contains all the Swiss glaciers, most of the nigged, inspiring 
mouutelns, falls, and rapids, and many of the lakes; therefore, while it 
maintains the sparsest population. It entertains a large tourist trade. The 
income from guests is nearly enough to balance the great disparity between 
the national imports and exports. Vilbges arc found in all the valleys. Davos- 
Plats (9,200) is an important railroad center. Chur (16,000) guards the 
GrUons. Lugano (n,000), BclUraona (10,930), and Locarno (6,800) 
face south in quite another world, hidden among gardens and majestic 
mountains, the outlines of which are mirrored in limpid, warm lakes. These 
arc the only towns in this whole mountainous region that have been able to 
pass the 6,000 mark. Glarus (5,000). situated on the Ltnlh, manufactures 
cotton cloth and is the only indmttmi town in the Alps tegton. Here, indus- 
try has pushed up the stream from the east Plateau industrial section to 
make use of the water power. 


INDUSTRY 

A land poor in natural resources and cramped agriculturally must remain 
poor and live on a low level unless it can buy, improve, and sell foreign raw 
materials, It b strange to sec a nation with such limited resources develop 
into on important industrial community. Forty-six per cent of the workers 
are in industry; 6 or 8 per cent more are caring (or guests for wages; and 
nearly 30 per cent are in commerce. All the work Ls done with a character- 
istic niccness, whether it be cheese, lace, watch, or dinner. Not more than 
half enough foodstuffs for all can be grown at home; hence cattle, grain, 
fruits, oils, and even vegetables are imported. These raw foods, home- and 
foitign-gtown, arc processed ready to cat; this is an important phase of 
rural manufacture. Other raw materials — silk from Italy, cotton and wool 
from the general streams of trade, iron, cr^per, and aluminum ores from 
France and Germany — are refined and finished until most of the value is 
in work, skill, and patience, and then sent out in instruments, delicate 
machines, watches, and jewelry. Still, imports arc neatly 50 per cent larger 
than exports. Nfountains, glaciers, lakes, and climate are capitalized for 
inspiration and sport facilities, until tens of thousands of the people can 
collect the interest througb service to the heartily welcome guest. 

PEOPLE 

Prehistory. The foundation stock of the Swiss people is the Alpine race. 
The Lake Dwellers who so admirably adapted their living to the conditions 
h ibe Swiss hkes among the iaser Aipme tribes ro occupy she coun- 
try. Some of their villages are almost bbtoric; a wealth of domestic ma- 
lerbl from them is now displayed m Swiss and other museums. Scores of 
vDIage sites are known. 
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Beginnings of the notion. While the people of ihe lakei and Ihc moun- 
tains wore called Helvelii and Sedss, the first confederation was a German 
League of the cantons of Uri, Sehwyz, and Ontcrwalden, formed in tJie late 
years of the thirteenth century. These cantons lay at the mutual comer of 
the three great kingdoms whose languages still persist in Switzerland. Not 
only do the language and the commercial connections of the members of 
the first leagues confirm their Germanic origin, but a strong Nordic strain 
(complexion and head form) in the rtonhem group of cantons shows the 
Teutonic mixture with the primitive Alpines The sturdy inhabitants of the 
inaccessible valleys of the forest cantons around the picturesque Lucerne, 



clans living a long distance from centers of imperial power, loved freedom 
and formed a defensive alliance against feudal hosts who would subdue 
them. To their enemies they were frontier outlaws Their remoteness in 
mountain fastnesses, together with ihdr guerrilla tactics in familiar haunts, 
gave them victories, concerning which the stories have cty'stallized into 
many stirring legends. Love of liberty, independence from court and city 
were bred in all the surrounding valleys; and canton after canton pulled 
away from the German, Italian, and French empires to join the Confedera- 
tion, until the latter included eight, then thirteen, and ultimately in 1815. 
twenty-two cantons. The spirit of mountain independence had spread out- 
ward until with the tension between it and surrounding imperial forces bal- 
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anccd, Switzerland assumed the most natural boundaries and limits possible. 

The people today. To their love of ph>'skal and political freedom were 
joined religious and social ideals and a zeal for self-expression in education 
and art. Lyde (quoted by Dominhn) tells us that Canon Taylor found 
thirty-five German dialects, sixteen French, eight Italian, and five Ro- 
mansch in Switzerland, an eloquent confession of the power of such isola- 
tion to break up a language. It is only logical that Switzerland should have 
had much to do with the liberalizing of religion in and after the Reforma- 
tion, until today Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews have equal and 
absolute freedom in this little state. Both religious and social tolerance and 
generous hospitality are a product of this spirit of liberty; exiles of many 
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nations find refuge here. PoWk education has almost banished liJiteracy 
The constitution gives to each canton special privileges, under which the 
local government works out le^lation h«t adapted to the needs and con- 
ditions of Its people Art expresses itself in wood, ihe most abundant 
medium, and in imported metab. but rarely in stone 

The Swiss seem to feel Chat die traditionai confederacy idea stands above 
everything eke, but in the eyes of the world they exist as a host people to 
treaty-makers, to mlemationaT organizalkins such as the late League ^ 
Nations, and to the tourist. Both pt^ts of v«w are strictly geographic The 
people cultivate and extol freedom, Uber^, and independence from external 
political power, and they have achieved it, but freedom within, giving p^'’’ 
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sonal liberty of mind and thought, wa$ long unknown. They were a people 
of extreme narrowness in the inner sense whkh governs all values. The need 
to conserve every coin and bbdc of grass and the restrictions on intercourse 
have contributed much to this characteristic of the common people. Had 
not the republic become a buffer state, a host people, that narrowness of 
mind would still have ruled; but thousands of citizens, mingling freely with 
guests from every nation, bent on business, commerce, science, conference, 
and recreation, arc losing their provincialism. If tourists penetrate the re- 
motest valleys, break s.ilt with the people, and buy their toys, embroideries, 
watches, and cheese, they may bring a blessing to many more. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why are the Swiss lakes so beautiful? Note both the present qualities and 
past history. 

2. What notable advantages have made the country of Switzerland so much 
mure populous and important than hfainc? 

3. Whicli have been most important in fixing Swiss boundaries, pressure and 
other energies from within or ambitions and invasions from without’’ 

4. Upon what countries does the Central Plateau border? Of what sig- 
nificance Is this contact? 

5. Where else is transhumance practised? 

6. How has the physiography contributed to the provincialism of the people? 

7. How has the geography been instnimental in breaking down provm- 
einlism? 

8. Of what advantage to the Swiss is the manufacture of cheese, condensed 
milk, and wooden articles over the manufactures of iron and steel tools and 
mjchines? 

9. Swiizerl.md It called a neutral state. Discuss the geography of neutrality. 
In wh.it respects has Switzerland maintained neutrality? 
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CHAPTER 33 


Austria 

The Dolomites are the irunseendcntalitu among the mountains. 

— McCracken 


INTRODUCTION 

Siructurol relations. Modem Austria (32.388 square miles and 
7 million people) 5s a very irregular block of mountains and hilly land 
related strueturally to Switzerland, linguistically to Germany, religiously to 
Rome; located commercially athwart great imcmaiional highways and 
bound economically not only to the states carsed from the old Austria- 
Hungary, but also to all central European countries. 

The Swiss Alps continue casnvard, decreasing in height, increasing in 
width, until their structures pass beneath younger horizontal strata of the 
Hungarian plain. As in Switzerland, so in Austria, the central massif is of 
ancient crystalline gneisses and schbts. wriih broadening flanks of lime- 
stones and other sediments. The southern boundary of Austria follows 
closely the crystalline limiu, but not so the notlhcm. iTie Inn-Salzach-Enns 
valley coincides closely with the north crystalline border and macks n great 
highway. Fortunately, more mineral wealth b known in the Austrian Alps 
than in the Swiss, and, owing to lower altitudes and more mature slopes, 
forests arc more extensive and agriculture u more favored. 

Historical relotlons. Austria emerged in 1918 as one of three succes- 
sion states derived from the ruins of the decadent, collapsed, polyglot dual 
monarchy called Austria-Hungary. It was over-run by Nazi Germany in 
the late 1930's and remained under German authority until near the close 
of World War II. At that lime Austria was restored to partial independence 
under the Allied Council and given its boundaries of 1937. By several steps 
it has set up its own constitutional government, a president, national as- 
sembly, and parliament, operating under the four occupying powers. 

The new Austria is in language 96 per cent German, in religion 94 per 
cent Roman Catholic, in race an Alpine-Teutonic mixture with a few Ger- 
manized Slavs, Magyars, and Italians, and in topography possibly a better 
unit than Switzerland. A strong unity, a nationalistic spirit, and a determi- 
nation to make good have grown up amid many difhculties. 

691 
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Centuries ago the Teutonic language crept in from the north up the 
valleys over low divides and down valleys on the south side until it flooded 
essentially all parts of what is now Austria. The Nibelungenlied was prob- 
ably Austrian. The religion from Rome dominated much more territory 
than the present Austria before the Holy Roman Empire came to power, 
and Vienna was even then an important Catholic center. 



Arriving from th« vrviT (Mvniclil, (K* bvrdvr H 09*t*4 at U,it gotn on Ihn vrell.builT wio rned 
Ints S^libwrg (US. Anpy pketograph) 


REGIONS 

Genarot description. Eight political units (provinces), the principally 
of Liechtenstein in the extreme west, and the city of Vienna constitute the 
national domain of the republic. Each province has considerable physical 
unity. Vorariberg lies next ro Switzerland, Liechtenstein, and Germany and 
drains almost wholly into the Rhine. Tyrol with Innsbruck as its capit.il. 
Upper and Lower Austria, ^Izhurg widi its capital Salzburg. Carinibi.i 
governed from Klagcnfurt, and Styria with its capital Graz are named 
from west to cast. Ourgenland consists of rolling hills and foothilh ol the 
mountains. It contains the German-speaking people of Old Hungary 
These political units are interpreted geographically much more 
factorily if groupied into three fcgtons. Eastern Alps, Plateaus and Old 
Mountains, and Vienna Plain 
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Eastern Alps, In the Eastern Alps men have moved more freely east and 
west than north and south. A ^cat vall^ lies along their northern part, 
drained by three streams, Inn, Salzacb, Eons, which Bow eastward many 
miles, then turn out to the north to reach the Danube. For centuries 
thb valley has directed commerce and migration. Today a railroad through 
it serves the whole length of the Austrian Alps, conneeting with Vienna over 
the Semmering Pass and with all the valleys northward where streams leave 
it. In a similar way the Drave Valley with its railroad serves the southern 
part of Uie Eastern Alps. North-south lines cross and connect these valleys. 
One through the Drcnner Pass (4,500 feet) and InnsbrucL was among the 
first trans-Alpine highwaj’s to be used; it is open all winter, and requires 
no tunnel. In comparison with this route, notice the difiiculties that beset the 
Salzburg cross route, which completely traverses the country but has two 
long tunnels in Austria and one farther south through the Julian Alps. 



As in Switzerland, climate and weather arc intensely affected by altitude, 
air drainage, c-xposurc, and foehn winds; hence weather changes are local 
and dherse from place to place, but in general more continental and severe 
to the eastward More favorable climatic conditions lead to more and better 
forests than those in Sw itzerland; except in Burgenland, where mixed beech 
forests predominate, 60 per cent arc coniferous. So important are forests 
in the Eastern Alps that the people haw developed an excellent forestry 
system which covers government, commune, and private holdings alike. 

MineroU. From very ancient limes the Salzkammergut valleys have been 
famous for their salt production, such as that at Hallstatt; Salzburg, and 
Hall. Production is both from mines and from brines. Brines, formerly 
es'aporatcd by wood fires near the springs, are now led down the valleys 








and boiled over lignite fires. Lead and tin are mined, but gold, copper, and 
silver, formerly important products of the crystalline areas, are now ex- 
hausted. Iron in fine carbonate ore, sulphur- and phosphorus-free, is the 
basis for important mining and nie(aUuT;^l industries in Styria. At Eisen- 
erz a whole mountain of ore is being quarried in sixty terrace levels of 40 
feet each — a half-mile of open mountainside — systematically mined, elec- 
trically lighted, fully supplied with hoists, (rams, and steam-shovcU, and 
equipped for the comfort and health of the workmen. Since winter lasts 
longer on upper levels, lower levels tend to be worked back faster; hence work 



is concentrated on upper levels in summer. Magnesite and graphite near 
Leoben (33.500). Styria. lead and zinc ores at Hlciburg, Carinihia, and 
much lignite especially west of Graz (but with very little coking coal) occur 
in the Austrian Alps. 

Agriculture. Valleys ate lined with villages and hamlets, the sheltered 
inhabitants of which raise rye, wheat, barley, oats, sugar beets, and po- 
tatoes, but not enough tor their sustenance; also cattle, sheep, swine, and 
poultry nearly suflicient for home needs. One fourth of the land b tillable, 
and more than half the workers are fanners 
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Towns. Graz (207,747), favored by position in the open N!ur Valley, 
by the iron and coal resources found less than 50 miles up the valley, and 
by proximity to generous water power, Js the brpest town and a pros- 
perous distributing center. U manufactures iron, machines, and woolen 
goods and has an excellent unWetsity. Innsbruck (78,395), near the other 
end of the region, is strategically set in the valley of the Inn, which leads 
entirely across Austria and keeps the town in vital communication with 
Bavaria. West through the Arlbcrg tunnel, contact is had with Switzerland, 
and south over the Brenner Pass with Italy. No finer scenery is known than 
that about this Tyrolese town. Many citizens of the Tyrol as well as other 
Alpine provinces, often dressed in quaint and striking garb, arc actively en- 
gaged in caring for guests. Others manufacture feather and furs, glass, and 
linen cloth or make choice cmbroideiy. Innsbruck has a Catholic Univer- 
sity. Salzburg (77,170), standing at the strategic doorway of the Tyrol, 
has made lavish use of local marble and profits not only by the salt indus- 
try but also by many visitors interested in its scenery. It is the birth-pl3« 
of Mozart and a home of art and rich musical festivals. Klagenfurt (Glan- 
ford) (56,700) serves as the capital of Carinihb and has the advantages 
of position on one of the through routes, of on open agricultural valley, 
forest resources, and attractive stirring surroundings. Its woolen mills use 
local wool and water power. Excellent railroad connections north with 
Austrian valleys and over a route used for trade Jong before railroads came, 
have kept Carinthlan interests with Austria rather than with Yugoslavia, 
even though anciently (or centuries the people were largely Slovene Slavs 
Bruck, at the angle in the Mur River where it joins the Murz, has more 
economic and commercial opportunity than its narrow, terraced, restricime 
valley alone provides; and Leoben in the midst of the mining region has a 
strong mining school. 

In the Arlberg and Liechtenstein homes and villages, close to Swiss in- 
fluence, spinning and embroidery flourish, and in south T>to 1 close to Italy 
the silk industry prospers. 

Plateaus and Old Mountains. A continuation of the Central Plateau of 
Switzerland and southern Bavana brings to Austria a small area of recetii 
strata and topography, between the Alps and the ancient Bochmer ^''3ld 
or Bohemian Forests (mountains) This area, more than 45 miles wid^ 
below Salzburg, narrows to 5, then wulcnstfT^25 miles north and west of 
Wiener Wald. North of this area lie the-ancicni mountain structures, 
now reduced to old age. which constitute the Plateau Region of Austria 
Some parts were glaciated by ice Rowing out from the Alps, others 
covered by outwash from the glaciers or by alluvium laid bv the Danube 
and smaller streams- Now aQ this combines to give an area 20 to 39 
miles in width for agncultute, grazing, and forests, with a minimum of 
waste lands Since there is liUfc relief, climate is fairly uniform over all the 
region 
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The Danube River generally Leeps its course across the old crystalline 
rocks and repeatedly cuts into granite, making gorges and rapids — narrow, 
hurrying sections — which alternate with reaches of quiet waters, charming 
for scenic purposes but fraught with difficulties for commerce. Much work 
and money liave been devoted to river Improvement, but not much has 
been done for power development. 

Although forests cover 30 per cent of the land and grazing and general 
farming are well favored, there have developed industries based on the 
forest products, on the d.^iry output including hides, and on the salt, coal, 
and iron from the foothills and mountains on the south. Krems (27,900) 
on the Danube makes chemicals and manufactures imported silk. Linz 
(128,195) also on the river, uses the salt for chemical industries, iron and 
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wood for machines and tools, hides for leather goods, with coal from the 
south for power. Imported cotton feeds a growing cotton industry. Iron ore 
and coal are mined in many places south of the riser, and on the north flax 
is grown In several ways this rc^on supplements the Alps Region south 
of it. 

Vienna Plain. This plain, in considerable part alluvial, contains not more 
than 1,500 square miles but has an importance far beyond its size. It not 
only is rich agricultural land, but, traversed by the Danube and placed at 
the intersection of this river highway and the oM. much used north-south 
amber route, it must possess commercial, military, and political centers. 
Not only docs it now contain the great city of Vienna, combining all these 
interests, but dotted everywhere it has industrial plants, pabces, and gar- 
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dens. ]l b much the smallest of ibeDanubian plains but has attained more 
urban significance than any other. 

Before rivers were used as hi^ways, an old amber route from Adriatic 
to Baltic passed through the Vienna Plabi and the Moravian (March-Oder) 
Gate, benveen Alps, Boehmer Wald, and Sudetes on one side and Car- 
pathians on the other. This was probably among the earliest coramercia! 
routes through the mountains and operated while the Massilia (Marseilles) 
rouie went around the rnountains to the west and the Black Sea-Bessarabia 
route to the cast. Romans kept watch here a £e»v centuries and built Car- 
nuntum east of the present city; but Vindobona on the Vienna site was the 
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military scat of Carnuntum. Then in early Mtddic Ages Germans mjdc tbi 
plain their frontier against nomadic, mounted. Hungarian plains tnhes .inJ 
rugged mountaineers. Ito later significance arose when ihc Hapsburgs m.iih 
it the capital of their unfolding cmpKes-la the middle part of the sixteenth 
century there were three large kingdoms. Austria. Qohemb. Hungjr> 
the basin of the middle Danotic wholly or partly under the rule of Ferdin.in>' 
I. Thus began the unity of (he mid-Djnubian empire 

From this beginning forward. Vienna was ceniral to sls greai. rich «■' 
lural distrias; the Eastern Alps wiUt the forests, salt, and iron, ihv t PP^' 
Danube including Davarb (more than present Upper and I ovser Au'iru i 
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then a home for colonists, ns well as a source for wool and wheat; Bohemia, 
already industrial, skilful, and wealthy with coal, Iron, silver, and pros- 
perous agriculture; Moravia, the gate to Galicia and itself blessed with fer- 
tile soil covered with wheat-fields and vigorous vineyards; Upper Hungary 
(Slovakia, now a part of the Cicch republic), a treasury of precious metals 
and copper; and last, the great, rich Hungarian Plain w-ith its wheat, cattle, 
and luxuriant pastures. This central position was singularly adapted to make 
a wealthy capital and a commercial, industriaf. dniineial metropolis. Trans- 
portation by river, road, and later by rail brought products from every di- 
rection and often from very far; and Viennese manufactures went out to 
many lands. This fortunate trade situation still exists, in spite of the fact 
that Austria touches no sea. 



Ruler after ruler built, with the result that Vienna has become n capital 
not only geographically and politically, but historically. The city had always 
labored against one great disadvantage until the Treaty of Vcrs.aillcs sorted 
the 'nationalities over which it ruled. Its surrounding dependent peoples 
spoke each a dllTcrcni tongue and came of three or four diverse races which 
cherished jealousies, grudges, and political and economic misunderstand- 
ings. These jealousies were geographic lor centuries, but in recent years 
with rUing education and outlook they became jc.ilousles and differences of 
party, such as the clerical, Nazi, and llapsburg panics. 

Rulers and officers of the native and foreign governments gathered in 
Vienna, and, under the magnetism of the court and its patronage, came 
music, art, literature, the,'ttcr — social, educational, and religious leadership. 
To meet the needs of the tens of thousands thus assembled came artisans, 
hankers, traders. indusirkslLsis. sdentbts, laborers, servants, and helpers. 
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until court, society, industry, commerce, and finance were concentrated in a 
goy, prosperous fascin.iliny city of more than 2 million pci>plc. befitting the 
capital of an empire of 2fil,Q00 square miles and 51 million people. 

WTicn the new Austria was defined, with one eighth of the former tern- 
tor)' and about the same proportion of people, almost one third of whom 
lived in the city, N'icntia was at once distressed. All lines of activity from 
gosernment to labor were reduced, and there w.as insulTicicnt ssorL for the 
cjjy‘5 mjJJjons. Commerce was crippled, because surrounding slates were ef- 
fervescent with national^m and determined to show the world that each 
could carry on independently; industries slumped because markets and 
sources of raw maierbh were denied them; fixxl supplies bcca.mc abrm- 
ingly short, because the great graisarks and pastures of the former empire 
were now outside the new republic; purchasing power shrank, and financial 
concerns were wealcned until disaster threatened a great and brilliant cil) 
which had lost its powers. 

Vienna attempted adjustments until the poJitical and economic dtsasten 
of the Nazi Insasion and occupation. Alter the Nazis were expelled a new 
period of adapMtton begun. Probably 10 per cent of the Viennese migrakd 
to villages and the country and 5 per cent to distant lands. Present popula- 
tion U estimated at 1 ,930.000. 

Industries in silk, wool, cotton, linen, leather, hardware, in machine, 
schkle, and locomolise construction, in chemicals and porcelain, In mu«' 
cal and technical instruments, are revising, many of them built upon home 
resources. Seseral of the palaces have become museums or other poM'c 
buildings, homes for the reedy or allllcied. Commcrca! houses are trying 
to establish connection with old markets in foreign cities and thus rrsiote 
geographic relations long recognized and used, but recently fcitcrcd b> ii>5 
much nationalism and foreign innuencr 

NATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Modem Austria is said to be rigidly handicapped by its lack of an outlet 
to the sea and by the loss of mudi agncuiturul and mineral terrifor' m 
addition to the concentration of nearly one fourth of its people in one gr^u' 
city. The city handicap is solving itself by emigration and muny change' in 
occupation. Some comparisons wjjh Switzerland are peruoenJ Austria i' 
twice as large as Sw itzerland, but has only 66 per cent more people Au'tn u 
has a little more arable land, equal grassland, 63 per cent more forest .ind 
about one-third as much waste land Both countries are well industrialized 
Switzerland has 46 per cent and Austria 40 per cent of the people in in 
d(KCcy; Sniccecland has no coaf, fnit 3,000.000 horsepower m ics 
Austria mined about 3,500,000 and imported over 5,000.000 tons of coal 
in 1948 and has nearly 6,000,000 horsepower available in its siteum' 
Switzerland has no iron. Austria has much excellent iron ore. and produced 
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1,200,000 tons in 1948; also aluminum, lead, zinc, magnesite, copper, 
gypsum, salt, and graphite. Switzeriand has the advantage in scenery but 
lacks a great historic, artistic city. Yet Switzerland's foreign trade was be- 
fore the last world war perennially greater by 20 to 60 per cenl.‘ Austria, 
when as old. m.»y well be on as good terms with its neighbors and as peace- 
able within as is Switzerland. The complainc that Austria has no economic 
opportunity does not seem to be well founded. 

In recent j'cars, improvement in the economic conditions has been 
brought about by wise, often far-reaching, adjustments to the geographic 
conditions prevailing in the country. Since 1946 agriculture has shown 
steady gains in production per acre and in total production. Cereals and 
lUcstocL show the largest gains, results of more intensive cultivation and 
more care in breeding. In neither case has production risen yet to domestic 
needs. If Switzerland after meeting its own and its visitors' needs for dairy 
and meat products can export tons of cheese, butter, chocolate, and con- 
densed milk, Austria can do as well, for it has a larger percentage of farms 
and farmers and an equal percentage of grasslands In the use of the forests, 
notable gains arc reported. An excellent forestry system with wholesome 
conservation elements has been in operation so long that the people know 
the system and ils advantages. Forest products are fax in excess of home 
needs, and the making of paper, furniture, and woodwork for export has 
helped the internal condition A larger elTort than formerly is being made 
to sell the scenery and other guest-values of the country. Education, art, 
music, medicine, and science attract many to Vienna for temporary resi- 
dence. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

From a geographic point of v'icw a profound mistake w-as made when, 
in the heat of rising nationalism, the succession states erected forbidding 
tacin barriers along their frontiers No one of these states can succeed 
better without Ilian with the others, any more than they could W'hen all 
were under one government. Hungary can produce wheat and maize 
enough to supplement fully the meager crops of AustrL-i and Czechoslo- 
vakia and can send meal, livestock, and eggs to both. Czechoslovakia can 
produce coal, sugar, and cotton and woolen goods enough to meet the 
needs of all three and can join with Austria in sending forest products and 
le.ither goods to Hungary. Austria has salt and many kinds of forest prod- 
ucl.v for export to both of these other countries. Except in the matter of 
meat, dairy products, and eggs, each country can produce the items men- 

> foreipi trade. Itnporlt ami rxpons ccanbined. 

1947 194* 

.^oUfh ., S2OO,5M.O0O $100,138,000 

SwiUerlind $2j022.000AM S;.;00.n00.t>00 

I CM (han one ciEhih of .Smlria'a foreSpi trade »i*<l ahoot one elfhih of Swilrerlamf » 
were with the United State*. 
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lioned for its export list better than can the country importing. Austria can 
raise plenty of these products for her ovm need by adopting a larger, more 
intensive dairy and grazing program. Here, then, in these ten leading anicle.s 
of commerce is ample room for reciprocal trade relations. 

Dccause of its almost universally spoken German language, Austria would 
naturally form alliances with Germany. Austria Is German, as representa- 
tive of German culture as Germany itself, ai>d will some day again play a 
grc.at rfile. The shortest route out to the world highway is southward 
through Italy. The easy geographic course for Austria's trade to follow, 
after satisfying contact neighbors, is southward to the Adriatic. Old Austria 
recognized this tong ago. Since scacoast is denied, the logical next step is 
trade agreements with one or both of her southern neighbors; else the trade 
will trickle back to the Baltic through the common language area. Miss 
Semple well says, “Peripheral holdings are the lungs through which slates 
breathe." Austria must have sea connections as free as those of Switzer- 
land if it is IQ enjoy the prosperity Switzerbnd feels and avoid the benumb- 
ing innucnces of the continental interior. Wnh such contrasts as grow 
betw een land-bound sutes and co.sst slates, reactions are destined to come 
Shall they be expressed in friendly treaties or in belligerency'’ Keyscrlmg 
says, "International frontiers in Europe will mean less and less as time 
goes on." 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is meant by the conflict between "gcoBraphic relations and 
nauonaUsm "1 

2. What industries of Vienna use mostly imporled raw materials? 

3. Considering food supply, raw niaicnals for industries, resources in and 
outside Austria, what cont-sets and connections should this mountainous nation 
make with her neighbors far and near? Discuss. 

4. Which would be belter for Austria, a treaty arrangement favoring trade 
through some bordering nation or a forced opening to the sea? \Vhy? 

5. in what ways does the Plateau Region supplement the Eastern Alps? 

6. In what ways docs the Vienna Plain supplement other parts of Austria? 

7. \Vhat is meant by a forestry system'* 

8. Discuss advantages of trade barriers, such as laritTs. quotas, cartels, and 
duties vs. nciprocal trade agreements and open doors. 
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CHAPTER 34 


Hungary 

Were the earth God's hat, then Hungary u'outd be the wreath 
that decVed it. — S ^ndor I^tofi. a patriotic Hungarian poet 


Extent and generol relief. Hungary U a land of agricultural plaiii> 
shielded somewhat by the Carpalhbns and other mountains. Half of it 
does not exceed 300 feet in altitude, and very little of the whole country 
attains heights over 600 feet. The boundaries, dra'vn by treaty in 1920-21 
and slightly revised ' at the close of the Second World War, give the nation 
almost exactly the same lines as were set up for her in 1920-21. They en- 
close about 36,000 square miles and |ust over 9 million people. Some 83 
to 90 per cent of these people are Magyars. There are Germans, Jews, 
Cuchs, Slovaks, and Russians in (he land, and 2 million Magyars outside 
with at lease a half million Szeklers. a related group, in the heart of Ru- 
mania. 

The bnd occupies a compact, bluntly crescentic area about 125 miles 
broad and 280 miles long; 67 per cent is under cultivation, and three 
fourths of the cultivated area produces ccreab; about 1 6 per cent is meadow 
and pasture, and 12 per cent timber; the 6 per cent classed as waste con- 
sUts of sandy or swampy, in some places sally marsh, lands which for the 
most pan arc capable of redemption as the pressure of population requires. 
Three to 4 per cent of the area counted as under cultivation consists of 
orchards and vineyards. Pasture and grazing arc increasing at the expense 
of cereal cultivation because of better adjustments to climatic and market 
conditions 

In late Tertiary time considerable portiORS of the intermoniane area 
were flooded by a slight submergence and covered by thin deposits of clay, 
sand, and calcareous material, which became rich in carbonaceous organic 
remains as the basins were filled, covered with vegetation, and partly 
drained. This accounts for the richness of much of the soil. Its origin and 
subhuniid climate account for Ks resemblance to the chernozems of Ukraine. 
Such topography, geology, and climate bold luite promise of water power 
and mineral wealth. There is a rainfall of 16 to 30 inches, decreasing to- 

> See Czechostov»kio (or a small sfca ceded by Hungary near Cralistava. 
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w-atJ the soulhtaM, and in spring and eat(y summer exceeding lhat of the 
rest of the >caf. It varies notably- from year to year and often falh in heavy 
shouers »vhich produce floods. Albniic and Continental l> 7 W$ of climate 
meet in Iluncrsry. Temperatures and winds are severe in winter, and heat 
and drought often blight in summer. Ycl these phiins have a good growing 
season, with three months as warm as 68® F. The extremes of heat and 
cold with capricious r.ainf3U have kept them treetess and as ready for eul* 
tivation as western American prairies. Loess and lake deposits have pro- 
vided excclfent calcareous soHs for grass and cereals, and the open country 
has invited nomadic invaders, first Huns and Avars, then in more recent 
centuries, Magyars, Tatars, Slavs, attd Turks. 

People. The ancestors of the Magyars arc first found on the slopes of 
the central Urals, then between the Aiov Sea and the Urals on the steppe 
of southern Russia. Their geographic adjustments involsed nomadism, fish- 
ing, hunting, and a tribal organization, a* they occupied the vast forests 
or spread over the arid plains. As their customs and many well-imbcdJed 
words of non-Magyar stock testify, they had come from near Turanian 
Asia and had neighbored with the bazars and Dulgarians in louthem Rw 
sia. Their language is one of the Finno-Ugrian group, and their race does 
not accord w ith either of the three primary races of present Europe 
After a halt for a tew generations east of the Carpathians 
Russians reeded those plains, the Magyars, pushed by Pauinaks. filtered 
through the mountains and swung round tiicm into the Danube plains m 
the last two decades of the ninth century, and there occupied their present 
lands. They even made excursions over all Europe and chose this Danoh^ 
Tisza plain as best adapted of all available lands to their type of l‘f« 
domestic needs They found France and Italy already settled, south Grr* 
many and Switzerland too mountainous and forested, north German) 
mostly morass, and the Qalkans mountainous, forested, and occupied 
they were all unfit for Magyar honc-brccders of the ninth century 

On the Danube plains, they absorbed the few dwindling groups of Huns 
and Avars, relics of whom are often found, along with scattered Slavs whom 
the Avars had vanquished. Building fortresses and great castles, they ex- 
tended their warlike rule into the fringing mountains, where they subdued- 
bul faded to Magyarize. the true mountain Alpine Slavs both north an 
south, Bulgarians in present Rumania, and later the Rumanians them>el'r> 
From a race of nomadic horsemen and shepherds there arose in 400 years 
a nation of farming peasants, a solid mass of Magyars with about 50 per 
cent Magyar blood The approaching Turkish forces scattered many south- 
ern Slav and other refugees among them. Turkish occupation for two or 
three centuries left them widi about one third Turkish blood Germans 
French, and Italians, at first garrisooed among them to oust the Turk, l3'®r 
became recognized, welcome citizens During 400 years more the process 
of adjustment and fusion produced a new Magyar, about 30 per cent por®- 
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and a people transplanted from a medium climatk-energy area to a climate 
of first class in point of energy. The people now living in Turania, whence 
they came, are today classed as low (fou^ in s five-mnl: scale) in culture, 
whereas the Hungarians are ranked in Uw second class. 

The Magj’ar today reflects hb Turanian (Finno-Ugrian) origin in lan- 
guage, also probably in his vivacity and fiery temperament, in his fatalism 
and conservatism, and in his hospitelUy and good nature. In his new, stimu- 
lating climate he has preserved hk speech but lost much of hb former physi- 
cal character and temperament, partly by infusion of new blood, partly in 
response to the new setting, with its westward outlook, and aspiration. Al- 
though in many sections he still retains his semi-Tatar cheek-bone, he is 



Frlnclpol Hungarla" fgwiu. Adfonnd Allot) 


often a strikingly fine-looking, wcll-devciopcd man with regular features 
and with only sli^t suggestions of hH Asiatic origin He is a lover of the 
soil and until recently has had little instinct for business; this left abun- 
dant room for the Jew with hh love of business and capacity for execu- 
tive work. The partly Oriental language of the Nfagjar conceals much of 
his motives, ideals, and history from people speaking only Aryan tongues. 
His vitality is witnessed both by the fact that he has been the only Asiatic 
to “slick” in the Hungarian plain and by his hold on a fringe of sub/e'* 
peoples of diverse race and langu^S^t who have been unable to unite against 
their rulers. As rulers they arc said to be *yictatorial and autocratic" over 
their alien districts but “mildly parentaP over Magyar units Many social 
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institutions and services have been planned and maintained for Mag)ws 
and not for aliens; hence the usual unfriendly feeling of the surrounding 
neighbors. The suspicion on the part of neighbors has been increased in 
recent years by the grasping spirit of Hungary shown toward adjacent lands. 
Government-supported schools are largely in the non-Magyar areas because 
these had few private and religious sdtools. 

The efiorts of the state to aid and increase schools (illiteracy has been 
reduced to less than 9 per cent), to establish agricultural and other espet'’ 
ment stations, and to promote the rcdemptloQ and colonization of new lands 
and the development of cooperative societies may well absorb the best 
minds and surplus labor. 

Boundaries. The Danube-Tisza Basin, encircled by the heavily forested 
and spanely settled Carpathians, is a physiographic unit. Its river system 
is markedly centripetal. Early cooperation and later governmental authority 
helped to bind the people together. Lumbennen in the hills, for exempli- 
built log rafts, load^ Ihem with salt, floated them down to the plains, sold 
salt, logs and lumber, hired out until fall, and then returned to their hiU 
homes. There were few forces of disunity in the pbins. and no breaking-up 
into small units after the eight Magyar tribes federated. But the hfagyars 
apparently never occupied more than their plains. They ruled aliens in bof" 
dering bi^ and developed resources in the bills but never gave even then 
speech to these minorities. These geographic relaijoo.ships laid the founda- 
tions for the contraction of boundaries after World War I. 

The present boundaries ate in several pbces unfortunate. It vvas perfectly 
natural in the rising tide of nationalism following the centuries of Magy^f 
oppression that Slavs on die north should unite in Czechoslovakia and on 
the south in Yugoslavia, and that the 3 mUlion Rumanians in Transylvania 
should go to Rumania, just as a fringe of new slates arose on Russian an 
Austrian borders. The trouble b not so much with these as it is wuh the 
nearly 2 million hfagyars who are severed from Hungary on the borders 
The Little Alfdld noi^ of the Danube, including Pressburg and Komarom 
peopled mostly by Magyars, was shut out, placing an uncomfortable nu 
nority in Czechoslovakia. A portion of the Great Alfold on the noriheas* 
north of Otadca Mate, is as Magyar as any part by race, but not by lafv 
fuage. Between the Danube and Tbza on the south side and extending frou’ 
the present national line to the Francis Canal there is an area. Magyar hot 
in language and race, which was ^ven to Yugoslavia If these three 
could be restored to Hungary, they would add upwards of 2 million 
yars and very few aliens to the naikm, would increase the topographic um*' 
and would remove minorities from three neighboring states There i' 
good geographic reason for disturbing the treaty boundaries elsewhere 
Historians point out that the modem principle of nationalism carried 
its logical conclusion will undermine esxry multinational sute Either An* 
tria, Hungary, or their Dual (Hapsborg) Monarchy makes as 
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example as European Russia. Boundaries should be racbl, lin^istic, and 
religious, as well as physical and economic, to avoid friction. The subju- 
gated groups around the Magyar core long desired freedom and won it at 
considerable economic expense after World War 1 and again after World 
War II. Much lime will be required for adjustment and for healing of ani- 
mosities, but both can be accomplished. If language and race be given 
much significance in estimating uniQr of a country, Hungary is a good unit; 
and if the suggested boundary changes be made, both will be still further 
improved, and topography and dralna^ will be more appropriately con- 
sidered than they have been thus far. 



little Airsid. In Hungarian speech •‘Alfdid** means “Plain." Hungary has 
two plains with a small, old-mountain are.a between. Tlie Little Alfdid is 
about one sixth as Large as the Great Alfdld and nearly hall of it lies 
in Crechoslctvakia. Geologically, it consuls of nearly horizontal Tertiary, 
Oualemary, and Recent alluvuit deposits. It is a little higher than the Great 
AlWld. more rolling, utsd better drained with more rainfall. U has no sand 
dunes or long vistas but many small limber areas; it has no peasant cities 
as has the great plain. Because of these physical conditions it is a very at- 
tractive part of Hungary. 

Little Alfdfd was welt protected ftom the Turk, behind the Balony 
Forest and Danube gorge, and in consequence it continued its development 
while the Turkish invader disorganized social, cultural, and economic life 
farther east It was open to the Inlluence of Czech and of Austrbn Germans 
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from whom it received many benefits in people, trade, and ideas that «ere 
denied the Great A!f6!d. Compared with any other part of Hungary, it 
pastures itiorc horses and cattle per capita and as many sheep; it raises 
more wheat and barley; its people are happier, more open-minded, and 
more progressise. The adjacent plains nor^ of the Danube are as rural, 
as forward-looking, and as dominantly Magyar In language if not in blood 
as those arc on the south; yet recently, as stated in the chapter on Czechs 
Slovakia, Hungary has generously ceded a litde land near Pressburg (Brati- 
slava) to that country. Pressburg is not Czech in its banking, education, 
language, or race. Hungarians have done much to improve this braided sec- 
tion of the river with its large islands and to correlate these improvements 
with those at and below Budapest. It would be better for Czechoslovakia, as 
well as for Hungary, if the treaty were opened and boundary adjustments 
made here. Sopron (28.200), in the foothills of the mountains, is an 
Austto-German city around which the Hungarian boundary was placed al- 
most as completely as was the Swiss boundary around Schaflhausen. H 
serves a grain and grazing section. Gyor (48,800), brgely a Magyar town- 
stands among hills beautifully cbd with vineyards and orchards and con- 
tains several factories for making machines, railway ears, vegetable o’J*- 
brushes, bricks, and matches. Its textile mills, as in the rest of Hungary, 
have 'trouble because the climate b loo dry. 

Bakbny forest, Metro, and H«gyo1|e. In Bakony Forest the sutnmiy 
of ancient, crystalline rock hills and Ae behavior of geophysical instru- 
ments testify to the fact that an old base-leveled, hard-rock area was de- 
pressed in Tertiary time, leaving many remnants protruding above the 
water as islands. Bakony consuts mostly of Mesozoic folds with small areas 
of granite. Beyond the Danube gorge to the northeast the rocks are mostly 
igneous and give rougher topography. Near Pics (69,000) both granite 
and old folded rocks protr^e. Thb mountain structure from Miskolc 
(100,000) to the farther end of Balaton Lake has been an effective battiet 
during all historic time. Romans fortified the Danube gorge pass by build- 
ing Acquincum; the Germans budt Buda for a similar purpose on the 
heights of the right bank 3 or 4 miles below. Ferries avoid long river islands 
as much as bridges seek them; hence the specific location of Roman and 
German centers. No doubt the hot springs at the north end of Margaret 
Island and others on the mainland also attracted the Romans, while the 
narrow river channel tempted the Germans. 

The altitude of these hflls brings the greatest rainfall in Hungary, devel- 
oping verdant pastures and the only forests of the country. Mountain struc- 
ture preserves within reach hard coal (about one third of the Hungarian 
needs) and granite near Pecs; bauxite, marble, and granite throughout the 
hill belt; lignite at Salgdtarjan and Esztetgom on ^ech frontiers, where 
half the country's fuel needs and some poor iron is mined, but only a small 
percentage of the metal needed. Miskolc has better uon mines 
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The Balcony Hills with their beech and oak nuts feed thousands of swine; 
their southern sunny slopes are Krniced with Hungary’s choicest vineyards; 
and on the volcanic ash slopes of Heg>'alja and adjacent plains grow the 
grapes for the sweet. s\Tupy ToVaj wrines. Some years Hungary produc« 
100 million gallons of wine, marteted m the totvn of ToJaj. ivheat is 
golden on hundreds of gentle slopes. 

Balaton or Plattensee (10 by 50 miles) has been thoroughly studied. 
Although only 10 to 12 feet deep, it is mudi used for commerce, boating, 
fishing, and bathing, and has a \-ciy beneficial climatic mfluence on fruit 
culture above its northern shore. The southern shore is alternate marsh 
and sandbar with very shallow waters and is less frequented. Ntinera! spriugs 
maXe its waters brackish in spite of the outflowing Sio River. 

Budapest (889,900), once tw-o separate towns like several other pain 
along the great river, has its administration, art, and intellectual life on 
limited heights of the west side, while the industry, commerce, and teeming 
population spread over the ample plains on the cast. Mills here manufac- 
ture more flout than in any other European city, make sugar and brew beer 
for home consumption, preserve meat (sausage for esport). manufacture 
chemicals, glass, and leather from native resources, and make cloth front 
imported cotton. One paper-mill still operates here, the only one ui tbe 
country. This capital city does over half the manufacturing of the «ho^ 
state, its river gives it extensive ship-building and water-borne commerce, 
its radiatinf railroads serve every city in the nation and reach far bejotii 
where, from a geographic point of view, trading and exchange of goods 
should be abundant and profitable. 

Greet Affofd. Fully half of Hungary b in thb great pbin, with a 
not exceeding 300 feel. Its soils, developed under grass with meager rain- 
fall, are typical chernozems which make a rich steppe except where exces- 
sN’cly wet with brackbh lake or marsh, or where sandy enough to blow into 
great dunes under the fierce winds of the dry, late summers or of the cold 
winters. In many places locust trees have been successfully planted to fir 
the dunes. In some localities the sand has been so cemented that it bolds 
water in brackbh ponds among the sand hills The largest area of dunes ts 
between the great rivers which converge south of Budapest, and here most 
of them have ceased to move. Great fields have been planted to grapes over 
these dunes, where they are especially free from phylloxera 

The Tbza River formerly meandered excessively through its braided 
channels with a fall of only 100 frti in 200 miles, but has been straightened 
and canalized both to improve its navigability and to prevent flood' Thew 
improvements have redeemed many square miles of its rich flood-plJif 
Steamers now ascend it to Tokaj. Its valley, like many others, is ven 
(20 to 60 miles) and only 30 feet below the uplands. Floods are chara-- 
teristic: Szeged was almost wholly destroyed in 1879 Although fivvod- an’ 
destructive, they irrigate thousands of farms, deposit ferule waste 
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build lands up above flood levels. The tributaries on the east descend more 
steeply than does the TUza and move more freely, hence they overload 
the latter vsUh waste. All are navigable up Into Rumania. The Danube m 
this region, although flowing at a low grade, requires less care to malce it 
equally serviceable. 0\er the Alfold, differences in soils and climate make 
differences in vegetation cover, both natural and cultivated. A desert area 
of moving dunes, 10 by 60 miles, still persists in the south. 



SuDdoy UroIUn oolVing Own a vaisgv •!,««> In no)t«c (Cowrteiy P Jonai 8udap*<’ 


The uplands are dryer and more fertffe between the Danube and TiJza 
rivers and east of the latter ibao are die alluvial plains of Netherlands and 
Germany, and the alluvial plains hem are richer than the netabborins uP" 
lands. Between these rivers in the north the crop s are barley, oats and 
rye, but to the south, where the soil is less sandy, wheat and maize pr^' 
dominate. East of the Tisza, agriculture is least developed but wheat 
maize, and tobacco are growiL Great AUold wheat is planted in the 
and its grain is especially hard. Other crops are beets for sugar, flax, hemp 
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hops, potatoes, melons, and forage crt^ Cattle arc no longer nomadic, 
although the silo stage has not arrived, ^rge areas are devoted to paprika, 
a red pepper now much used in America. Pigs, cattle, sheep, and horses 
are produced in increasing numbers; manure is hauled to the farms much 
as in our corn belt. Technique of farming is backward but is steadily im* 
proving. A system of crop rotations adapted to different soils is being 
worked out. 

The peasant city or rural village is characteristic of the Great AlfSId. 
Such a village is a double row of farm buildings, a group for each family, 
fringing a long street for several miles This grouping of rural peasants is 
believed to have arisen for protection from Tatar and Turk, Between the 
rows of houses the road is broad, unpaved, and usually full of mud-holes 
or humps and holes of dry, hard earth. The broad road way is used to 
restrict the cattle, hogs, and poultry and to guard the wagons, tools, and 
fodder of the farmers on the street in a sort of community yard. Each 
family group of buildings has a compound wall, built usually of earth, farm 
waste, brush, or poles cut from the willoxvs along the streams, rarely of 
stone or brick. For town and house sites high, dry hillocks are sought, and 
trees are planted around the houses. 

Houses of the peasant city, sometimes called a garden city, are usually 
one»siory, whitewashed, built of earth tramped between forms, such as we 
erect for pouring concrete walls; poplar poles stand at the comers and some- 
times in the side walls to support the reed roof. Around the houses grow 
gardens of melons, plums, apples, and grapes, and around them a crop 
zone of all the cereals, Rhers, and root crops. On the borders of the crop 
zone are little huts of reeds for shepherds, for even in summer cool nights 
demand protection. In winter the peasant sleeps near his great mud-brick 
stove, wrapped in his sheepskin coat. The farmer and family till the crops 
or work in the gardens from dawn to close of day with a persistence born 
of necessity and crude methods. There are hundreds of these villages, each 
containing 1(1,000 to 30.000 people and covering six to ten times as much 
ground as a town needs. Even the larger towns, such as Szeged (140,000), 
Debrecen (113,600 and 350 square miles), and Kecskemet (71,000). are 
really groups of such peasant villages sprawled over many thousands of 
acres. When a town or part of it becomes industrial, like the Szeged flour- 
milling section, it takes on a modem aspect, and some peasant towns have 
been rebuilt as real cities. 

The puszia is a special type of agriculture, not a soil or climate type, 
and occurs on all kinds of soil The word, probably from Slavic piisiy. 
means "solitude” or “uninhabited." Puma agriculture Is a phase of the 
reclamation and rural expansion ikmv taking place and is stimulated by a 
growing demand in West Euiopcan stales for rural products. Between the 
hundreds of village groups there arc waste areas, left centurie.s ago when 
the villages grew up. Today, pressure of population and need of exports 
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are driving the people to use these lands. In many places they had never 
been used at all, in other places only for grazing sheep and later long- 
horned cattle. Permanent farmers are now coming into the solitude and 
monotony, broken only by the well-sweep; here they build themselves simple 
shelters, level oS the land to improve water conditions and facilitate culti- 
vation, then set grapes and plant and cultivate the fields. Whole new vil- 
lages of the usual type arc growing in some puszta areas; in others the 
single-farmstead type of development is coming. Seasonal migration of har- 
vest labor is required in this expansion. U is estimated that 3 million acres 
await reclamation from puszta or marsh condition, and probably half of it 
is today in pasture. 


mHici lor popriVo in Iht world, (Courlot) 


Magyar landlords still hold 1.500 great estates where the laborer htde 
better than a serf, b held baeV in ignorance and poverty and without organi- 
zation. At the same lime there arc 750,000 small independent farms I 
bnded estate has been recognized as unfonunate, but so far no effecine 
way has been found to break it up and distribute the land in small fjrm5 
The communist patty prefers state or collecicve farms. 

Commerce. The plains offer mote banter to travel and commef>.c thJ'' 
their relief would suggest, because many tracts are swampy, peai', ‘‘f 
wet to support heavy traffic, some areas have moving sand, and other 
areas are still subject to river floods. Hie rivers were the grc.it high''..'" 
a result of their low grades Plains made connecting canals pos'iblc 
Francis, Francis Joseph, and Beja to the Banat, all outside of HuncJf' 
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now, are valuabk. Part of ibc Sk> Rhxr, outlet of Lake Balaton to the Dan- 
ube, has been canalized and then, where the river was loo silted for use, it 
has been connected by canal srith the Danube. This serves as a lumber 
route out of Bakony Forest. Most of the tributaries of the Danube and Tisza 
are used for small craft, and the jtreat rivers are used throughout their en- 
tire length within the country. The Danube as far as navigable is or should 
be all internationalized. Thousands of steamers and motor vessels ply the 
waters from Belgrade to Vienna and Tokaj. Railroads, 80 per cent state- 
operated, have a mileage of over 5,000 and present a well-planned radial 
system from the capital to all parts of the land as well as to important cities 
and passes beyond. Built highways (38,000 miles) make possible the use 
of 16,000 automobiles. Compare this with a slate of similar size in America 
such as Indiana with about 850,000 cars in 1935. One striking difference 
between Hungarian towns, as well as many others m Europe, and towns in 
America is their lack of light at night. Electric lighting is much restricted 
by lack of hydro-clcctric power. 



Gipiy K9 v«Ii In K,)ngtfry ond 4 pnrf ct a fdmllir orovp ThvM iKeeVt 14 bv »K»fltrtd by 
fo«, atffrbonglng biwtl*. (Co4r*«»ir M«v Mo^ Joiz!) 


While Hungary produces 2 million Ions of wheal a year and nearly as 
much maize and potatoes and has aaually over 4 million tillers of the soil, 
it seems clear that fotid enough lo feed well all the people cannot be pro- 
duced without much-improved agncullurc and possibly the development of 
more industry. The lancr « mote difficult than improvement of the farm- 
ing. People in many parts arc underfed, and yet considerable food is c.x- 
ported under the arlifici.il sCimuitu of taulion and larilT policies. 

Laud reform is still needed though well begun; industry, advanced during 
the Second World War. needs further expansion, cspecblly in processing 
rural native products. The communbt shadow covers all, politically, so- 
cially, and industrially. Industries have been extensively nationalized, and 
a system of collective farming is being established. The Roman Catholic 
church was nationalized in 1948. 
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Foreign reloHons. H. as Reclus wrote. Hungary was, when part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Kingdom, the roost perfect national (political) get>' 
graphic unit in Europe, it was far from the most perfect unit in many other 
ways. Geographic unity requires first of all that the trade relations formerly 
exbting should be restored and improsed. A clash of nationalities and a 
rise of nationalism may have checked the operation of geographic laws, but 
it docs not nullify them Reciprocal trade relations must be established m 
accord with natural hi^ways and areas of production of fundamental re- 
sources in order to create prosperity and economic security. Small or limited 
states make a great mistake in hampering trade by erecting tariil barriers 
and trade restrictions. Political independence must not defy geography. Co- 
operation (exchange of products) should be as free by agreement as if 
the several small slates were under one flag. Each nation should produce 
what it can produce best and exchange with others. 



tflbTet encl'Medi dty]fig, sifwH for o ehiid (Coorfeiy M/»- Rrtl'O ioiv) 


Hungary b rural; it has a notable granary; it can raise meat, make butter 
and cheese, grow poultry and eggs, all in excess of its needs Iron must be 
purchased cither as ore or roetal To conserve fuel it would seem better to 
buy iron and make machines and toqb of it Cotton must be imported ra« 
or woven; as in the ease of iron, it wbiild seem better to import raw coitoD 
and manufacture it. FJax, hemp, »t»l, and leather are natural products of 
the farms These can be manofactored as flour and sugar are iDda> 
perhaps, like them, for export. Fruits, both fresh and preserved, can be 
raised in excess of local needs. 

The exports and imports have been wisely kept nearly equal, and u* 
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recent years have totaled about $35.00 per capita. Meat and cattle now 
make half the exports. Half the imports are raw materials, half textiles and 
machinery. 

With no scacoast, free trade should be maintained through other coun- 
tries. Trieste is Hungary's free port. Trade with Yugoslavia in forest prod- 
ucts and subtropical fruits is necessary. The Morava-Vardar would thus 
seem a logically important highway between Hungarian plains and the 
Mediterranean. In a similar way Italbn sUk and fruits arc needed, and the 
Adriatic port at Trieste or even Spalato is a logical outlet. Hungary needs 
salt, iron, and petroleum from Rumania. Like the other railroad lines 
mentioned, one to Rumania was in fine working order before the Second 
World War. This may now serve not only for trade in these desired im- 
ports but as a way out to the Bbck Sea. Industrial products from Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany arc in demand. Hungary should be privileged to 
use the Oder and Hamburg, and thus a road to the ocean would lie where 
commerce dictates. To >Iungary the Adriatic b more attractive than the 
Black Sea, and Hamburg much more so than the Adriatic. The route to 
Hamburg, 300 mites farther from Budapest than Trieste, has the easier 
grades. Trieste, internationalized, b beginning to help Hungary. As Chol- 
noky points out, railroads arc all built far beyond the present national 
limib Into valleys and mountains of other states, not as a conscious traffic 
policy but as a natural response to a physical condition of long standing. 
Hungary b sufficiently endowed to become a prespereus, stable country. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Why was the Hungarian plain so little disturbed by the batilc lines of the 
World Wars, whereas (he Turkish invasion SOO years earlier spread over all 
of it? {See the Morava-Vardar trench.) 

2. Why did the m.iss of the Magyars come to the Hunganan plain over the 
Carpathbns and not up the Danube? 

3. Name and discuss relative values of the various elcraeats of unity of 
present Hungary. 

4. Discuss relative values of the several routes to the sea that are mentioned 
in the text 

5. Why not grant Hungary all (be requested areas and people? 

6. Why would it be better for Hungary to buy iron and cotton than to buy 
the steel tools and machines and the cotton cloth? 
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CHAPTER 35 


Czechoslovakia 

I, too, believe before God that when the storms of wrath have passed, 
to thee shall return the rule over thine own things, O Czech people. 

COMENIUS 


GENERAL SURVEY 

Position. Czechoslovakia, farthest from the sea of all European coun- 
tries and one of the smailer continental nations, has problems of interna- 
tional relations similar to those of Austria. However, its language and race, 
both largely Slavic, and its territory, a Slavic peninsula lying athwart Cen- 
tral Europe betweert hnportsnt Geman states, give it a set of proWems that 
Austria docs not know, Its large east-west length and scanty breadth among 
Its five alert neighbors introduce national problems of administration and 
defense without supplying advantageous latitudinal and climatic diversities 
But this position has advantages in variety of resource, topography, ^nd 
foundation rocks which may outweigh the disadvantages. 

Until recently the frontiers of central Europe concealed previous history, 
national tendencies of small peoples, and the long historic processes by 
which these peoples many generations ago rose to a national consciousness 
— a carry-over from dark days of earlier centuries. The many racial groups 
had been under the domination of the Hapsburgs — German, Germati-Aus- 
trian, or Magyar goi’emments, all "democratic” but impossible — long 
such control had been completely outmoded. From this subject position 
with its conditions of servitude and the experiences which it supplied, these 
people at last arose and did jusl what th^, through the centuries, had been 
made ready to do. The succession states, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Aus- 
tria, and ffungary, were established. 

The Czechoslovakia of today b built on border lands, between Alpines 
of the plains and Alpines of the mountains, between Slavs and Nordics, be- 
tween tbe fringe of the Eastern Church and that of the Roman Catholn- 
Church. In many respects th'is b a fortunate situation for the development 
of a people because it has been a place of varied conflicts, sometimes mih' 
tary, sometimes economic and commeicbl, often religious and racial 
All frontiers of Czechoslovakia are hnd lines with the exception of 
100 miles of Danube River; but cnoiinlaifl passes, both broad and narrow 
722 
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and valley gateways are so numeious that raflways cross the national 
boundary at nearly sixty pbces and locate as many national passport ofSces. 
These railroads were constructed when the country was part of the great 
Dual Monarchy, and the passport offices ore a response to the present 
situation. The Elbe or Saxon Gate accommodates probably the largest 
amount of commerce. The Moravian Cate, with the Oder, Vistula, and 
Morava valleys, all heading in it at low altitude, has had probably the 
greatest prehistoric and historic importance. On the south the valleys of 
the March (Morava), V5h, and Tisza, the latter in four source streams, 
all make passage of the frontier easy. Many low passes in the Beskldcs of 
the Carpathians, Sudetes, Ore Mountains, and Bohemian Forest (Bochmer 
Wald) invite wagons and railroads to cross. 

Political units. Bohemb and Slovakia are closely related in race and 
language, but in culture and standards of living they are far apart For 
centuries the people of the former have been called Czechs, and long 
ago they ruled the Moravians, who occupied, in general, lowlands between 
the ^vo more powerful ancient states. The Moravians had also ruled both 
Czechs and Slovaks. In 191S. these three very naturally united as the 
body of the new sbte. A Czcch-Moravbn part of Silesb fell by plebiscite to 
the government at Prague. Silcsb’s interest in Czechoslovakia was economic 
and grew out of the easy passage of these western Slavs through the gate 
to work the coal and iron deposits of Upper Silesb. After World War I a 
small area occupied by Buthenbn Ukralnbns was beked on the eastern 
end of thU state: but after World War II. when Russia was much stronger, 
thu area became a part of U.S.S.R. where it really belongs. 

People. In part the present people have descended from prehistoric in- 
habitants of the land. Paleolithic remains are known in thirty-five widely 
scattered localities, but their connection with the Neolithic inhabibnts is 
not known. There were continuous encampments of Neolithic men in the 
Bohembn Lowland and in the Morava-Vtih pbins, but not many in the 
higher or mountainous regions. Pottery-makers came in from the south 
about 3,000 d.c., and occupied the Moravbn plains. Bronze-workers 
occupied the same areas as Neolithic men and also parts of the southwestern 
crystalline region. In the Iron Age four colonies ot people are recognized; 
in the crystalline region, in the Bohembn Lowland, in the vicinity of Bmo, 
particularly on the crystallines west of the city, and in a hrge area in the 
lowlands and valleys of Slovakb. They apparently obulned nil their iron 
from small deposits and never found the Silesbn ores. Workers of Iron, 
crude tillers of the soil, and tenders of cattle and sheep in tribal units were 
found in these regions when discovered by the Romans and other early 
southern European explorers and traders. They may hail in an unbroken line 
from the pottery- makers, hut more likely several later intrusions of migrants 
pushed the earlier peoples on or awimUated them so that when history 
opens a people at least lialf-Alpine were here. 




Ttplo rgAtiing iSrowgli Korlovy Vorj fjgt « traffic «r1*ry, bwt Qn infgreshng 

iV9 Armf ph^ogrvphj 


Bohemia and southern htoravia. As a result of World War II j" 
German indltratioa was reversed, and 2 to 3 million Germans micr.iicJ 
Germany. Migration of Magyars at the same time left the populaiion ‘-''I 
14 million divided about as follows; Czechoslovaks over 90 per cent. 1 to 
3 per cent of Poles, Jews, Hungarians; and several other small groups 
Czechoslovaks are mostly Roman Catholics who broke off from Rome 
30 }ea« ago. There arc many Protestants and a few Orthodox .i- 
as a number of Jews, and not a few today who are without confes'ion Ibe 
Czechoslovak language is used by nearly all. 
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Olversliy and unity. IL is indited a heterogeneous mixture in a country 
where conditions have brought together under one government Jew, Pro- 
testant, and Eastern and Roman Chtholk; where Czech-Moravian, and 
Slovak, and a very small Magyar unit, occupy a land of mountains, plains, 
hills, and great valleys, with nowhere a definite physical boundary around 
a people, some of whom arc educated, capable, and progressive, while 
others arc backward peasants. 

Bcn&, the Oech Premier, once said. "Individual states ... are not 
self-sufficing and in Europe of the future they cannot he.” Czechoslovakia 
seems to have recognized this truth and has proceeded to use such resources 
as it possesses, to maintain such industries as its skills can best handle even 
if it needs to buy raw materials, and to feed its people wcli even if the land 
docs not produce enough food. 

Opportunity for unity in Czechoslovakia inheres further in the variety 
of supplementing resources: agrkuflure, possible in every state: forestry 
in the cast; manufactures in the west; coal in the north and m many pkees 
in TOin (Teschen), Bohemia, and Slovakia: and iron, though msulTlcient 
for the country’s industries. Althou^ in the country os used at present there 
is not enough agricultural land to grow food for all. there arc resources 
which, if developed by labor and skill, can be sold for enough Co buy 
needed food. Also, while there are notable shortages in petroleum, fibers, 
and iron, there U the skilled labor and power necessary for the manufacture 
of imported raw materials into useful or artistic saleable articles. In this 
sense Czechoslovakia is a unified nation, a working unit. sdf-sufUcient in 
the sense that it has skill, labor, art, and science. sufTieient with its resources 
to balance its export-import trade sheet. There are no doubts in the geogra- 
pher's and economist's minds that Czechoslovakia is and can be a successful 
industrial nation In Central Europe. Other factors working toward this end 
will be examined in the study of the several regions. 

Geologie and physiographic regions. Czechoslovakia h.ss more variety 
in its geology than many larger counuics. The old Variscan Mountains 
arc present in Dohemb; very recent mountains consisting of strata laid 
in recent periods are in Slovakia; young strata, still horizontal, cover the 
Bohemian Lowland north of Prague; still younger beds, also horizontal, 
occupy southern Moravia. Tr^iographically, the mounuins on Bohemia’s 
border are advanced mature; the Tatras are younger and have been re- 
touched by many glaciers. In the Variscan Mountains there are ancient 
cryslallme schists, gnebses, marbles, and granites, much used for construc- 
tion work. West of Prague there arc Silurian and Carboniferous rocks, and 
north are Cretaceous and Recent ones. 

it is possible to treat the human activities by geographic units based on 
both physical and utilization characters. Six regions arc suggested: (1) 
the Southwestern Bohemian Plateau, occupying all of old Bohemia south 
of Prague, except the Praguc-Pilsen Area; (2) Praguc-Pilscn Area of 
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not only of the region but of the nation. Its greatness is not all derived from 
this region. In the midst of the old Bohemian unit, it at once became the 
capital, the chief commercial center, and the most advantageously situated 
industrial city. Located on the navigable Moldau above its debouchment 
into the Elbe, where rapids over porphyry dikes made a halt necessary in 
river commerce, it had for centuries all the prestige of the best river naviga- 
tion. An island aided crossing by ferry and later helped bridge construction 
It is at the threshold of the upper, higher, southern Bohemia, which 
supplements the lower, richer lands to the north. The ancient highways 
in several valleys converged here, and a great cast-west route intersected 
the Nfoldau, hence Prague became a significant commercial, political, and 
defense center. History has been built info its very texture, and scores of 
castles, palaces, and monuments stand to record its glories. Being a center 
of such note, it acquired a canal to connect the upper Moldau with the 
Danube, and when railroads came it was further favored by becoming a 
junction point on s>.x Ibes. 



MaMryk sadol tismek Ms<j«rn provliio for age W brogue (CourletT Conwlote Gsn»ro( 
of Cieekoaovokto) 

When the new Czechoslovakia was set up and delimited, Prague became 
as eccentric for a capital as Vienna in Austria was ponderous Railroads 
converged at the city, but in the eastern distnets they converged equal!' on 
Budapest and Vienna, and then prewar business led them across the ne« 
country. No roads ran leagibwhe of the land, for Prague had always meant 
little to Slovaks. 

Modem Prague is not only the largest but also the most highly indus- 
tcisHsed cf{f >jf fiW evrarroy. Atnr, sftxf, machmes, sugar from 
of many sorts, soaps, chemicals, fertilizers, paints and varnishes lead- 
pencils, leather from native tanbatk and some native hides (80 per cent 
imported), gloves, shoes, textiles both in cotton and in wool clochme 
carpets, blankets, underwear, hals, fancy goods, characteristic lacev and 
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embroideries, furniture (often of bent n-ood). toys, musical instruments, and 
scores of lesser items appropriate to a city of nearly a million people are 
made here. The city is a nobble aviation center and builder of railroad 
engines and cars. More, it is a pubfisberof books, and a center of feaming, 
culture, science, art, and music. 

Bohemian towlond. The Bohemian Lowiands have strongly rolling, 
mature topography with a relief of 500 to 2,000 feet They consist of 
Crebceous sediments and alluvium, fringed on the north and northwest 
by ancient crystallines with Paleozoic rocks in the Sudetes slopes. The 
Elbe drains the eastern p.irt, the Eger the western, and lower Moldau the 
central. The lower altitude neutralized by higher latitude results in a cli- 
mate similar to that of the Plateau. Rainfall in places, and everywhere in 
some years, is precarious, requiring irrigation. Soils are brown, well-ma- 
tured, fertile forest-made coverings for the rocks, but in the northeast the 
rocks break up into slabs over the hillside, much to the detriment of the soil 
and its cultivation. Wheat is an excellent crop and provides grist for many 
water-power (lour-mills. The other cereals, beets, and potatoes do well and 
furnish the basis for flour-mills, for the sugar industry with its widely scat- 
tered refineries, and for the industrial alcohol factories and distilleries. 
Hops, far beyond the generous needs of Bohemia, provide abundant ex- 
ports to Germany. Apples and plums are a large crop. This obundance of 
fruit and cereal crops favors bee-culture and makes these Lowlands the 
second center of apiculture. Ninety per cent of the region is agriculturally 
productive. 

Glass, made from the Cretaceous quartz sands with fuel from northern 
forests, shows the skill of the Gechs and makes a large item in the national 
export column. Porcelain, resembling faience of Italy and long famous from 
Karlsbad and other cities, is made of clays weathered from the granite hills 
of the pfatcau and bunted by means of the focal coais and lignite, fn the 
homes of the people at Jablonec, a town among the hills east of the Elbe 
Cate, the hundreds of kinds of showy ornamenbl beads so characteristic of 
Gcchoslovakia are made. Paper-mills dot the mountain valleys, where for- 
ests and water power combine to favor both the lumber and paper indus- 
tries. But the finest products arc the textiles of the upper Elbe Valley, where 
mills use local hydro-clectric power, cotton from the United States, flax 
from Poland, and wool both from the native sheep and the flocks of the 
valleys to the southeast. Metal industries use local coal, lignite from Teplitz, 
iron, nickel, cobalt, and copper. Silver and leather artistic industries have 
here had a long and successful history. All these opportunities and activities 
bring to this Lowland the densest pt^ulalion of any part of the country. 
Towns of 10.000 and upward are numerous and busy. 

Bread Moravian Cate, ff this were a narrow gateway as is the Elbe 
gorge route, it would not be selected as a region. The Oder. Vistula, and 
March or Morava all have sources in Ihb wide, low pass between the ranges 
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of the Sudetes on the west and the Carpathians on the east Tbsy coaid Iw 
connected by canals with a sumoiit altitude of less than 1 ,000 feet Moraw 
on the south and Silesia on the north have had long, acth-e economic his- 
tories following longer political and tribal annals running back to times 
when the northern branch of the Afplne Race migration, rounding the 
Oirpathians, made this gale its entrance into Bohemia. Silesia is rich in 
minerals, coal, and iron; Moravia fa rural. NNTien men passed out of the 
Slone Age and began to work iron, these dqjosiis became more impormt 
than the prcsiously worked Silestan gold-mines. And e\'er since the working 
of iron began in southern SEesb there has been free movement of people 



Wmbch el work is Ih* iUUv e 


iSglit. (Ceertery Dept, of Agr,&frwrei 


throDgb the Broad Moravian Gate. As the forests yielded to local cokmg 
coal, larger mines and smellers were made, and the great iron and 'ie«' 
industry was assured. Ore is now so neatly exhausted that Swedish Hun- 
garian, and even Spantsb ore is impor ted. 

Excellent agricultural land occurs on either flank of the bigbwav. 'O thai 
an mdustrial populatkja can be well fed. About 300 cooperame 
have developed on the grazing lands of die west side. Ostrava ( lO'-OJ-^'- 
Tesin (11,000), (32,000), and k'itkosice are the ereaf indu'ir-j! 

citks of the gate today. Opava has less of iron and more of forest intere't-' 
than have the others. 
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Morava>Vah Valleys. These two valleys are separated by the ridge called 
Little and ^Vhite Carpathians, wWeb reaches the Danube at Bratislava.* 
The valleys contain most of the OW Moravia, a rich rural land with brown 
forest soils or alluvium, whose plentiful crops are barley, wheat, sugar beets, 
maize, and the vine. Other fruits are cultivated in the south. These crops 
cater to the third honey-producing le^n of the country. The grazing lands 
have promoted dairying until they sostain the second brgest group of co- 
operative dairies, a promising industry of the future. Linens are made in 
several small towns. Two cities belong in large part to these valleys. Brno 
(258,333) (flrunn) on the western border, with coal-mines west and 
m.uble-quarries north, highly industrial, leads in the manufacture of woolen 
goods. Once a German strategic center, ft bas become the present Slovakian 
capital. Bratislava (138,000) on the Danube is commercial A parcel of land 





rh* Noi:<>’ni>l Psrii,' and porlly vn’ Itx l>««*do>r la P»lon7 (CeurKtr Cetiiulol* CfTtra't at 
CiacKadonkto) 

near Bratislava gained by a recent treaty with Hungary allows the enlarge- 
ment of this Danubian port. So important b the Danube to the country 
that the International Danube Cotntnlssion was seated at Bratislava. Many 
Magyar citizens farm in the lower plains, but their grains do not go into 
breweries in Czechoslovakia. There arc only fifteen brewing plants cast of 
BratLs!ava-Te5in, but hundreds west. In the east some of the grain b made 
into whisky which is used locally. 

Slovok Mountain Area. A complex mountainous jumble of high peaks 
and valleys culminating in the beautiful High Tatras occupies so much of 
Slovakia that it characterizes all. High and Low Tatras are parts of the 
Beskide Mountains. Tarns, here called “sea eyes," dot the higher slopes. 
The grandeur of these once-glaciated, granite-ribbed mountains fe not sur- 
passed in Europe save in southern Spain. Such topography suggests mineral 
* Pressbtirg in German; Pozwny in HimiariBn. 
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wealth, but unless this area is richer in minerals than it has yet proves to 
be, its chief interests will long be in grazing and lumbering. Choke southern 
slopes produce grapes. Barley is suffioently hardy to be the surest cereal 
crop. The Vih heads far east io the mountains, and its valley, strewn with 
charming watering places and mineral springs, is an attractive agricultural 
belt entirely across the region. Travertine deposits of commercial value 
have been made by some of the hot springs. Many slopes yield flax for the 
linen industry and forests for a large paf^i industry. This region leads in 
the breeding of sheep and bmbs. Enough iron and coal are found near 



Otrli «( Vih oavntry In R«rM ^fta. C«'>tuhtt 0»n*t«l t! 

Svolen to make a large steel furnace profitable. The old town of Kosice * 
(70,230) is the market for the opals found at Dubnik, 18 to 20 nnles 
northeast, where ground-water has deposited opal, amethyst, agate, car- 
nelian, and other varieties of quartz in a porous lava. From these sources 
were gathered a large part of the showy gems adorning the walls of a local 
chapel and those of the cathedral at Prague. This region is a land of rough 
people, dreamy with beautiful folk songs and lore. They are farmers, shep- 
herds, and lumbermen, of rural interests, living in small towns nestled m 
valleys between forested ridges. They are not concerned with mills, shops, 
and railroad cities. 

THE NEW NATION 

The Qech is more materblistk and practical, less romantic and unagioa* 
live, than the Pole. The Slovak is romaatic and as musical as the Pole The 
new nation takes its national problems very seriously. One of the danger^ 
long feared has come. Conunonism has been forced upon it from the eait 
Intolerance and characteristic Comntunistic purges are now tearing apar^ 
the political life. 

Although careful considerstioii >»»< had to be given to the problems 

* Ksssa ui Hungarian. Kas^au m Geniwn. 
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of the minorities and diversifies within the nation, they are not considered 
as insurmountable. Minorities have been well treated. The larger ones 
have representation in the government, edticadon in their native tongues, 
theatres, clubs, and other privileges. Work for all, generous treatment, and 
religious liberty have helped to subdue these internal asperities. 

Czechoslovakian claims for independence are historic and geographic. 
Slovaks reached Europe in the sixth century B.c. Bohemians have been in 
the same area 1,000 years, beginning their national history 700 years ago; 
although under foreign rule the last 400 years, they have successfully re- 
sisted Germanizing and Magyarizing inOuenm in spite of considerable 
physical encroachment. They have produced characteristic writers, scholars, 
and musicians and manifest increasing intellectual, artistic, scientific, and 
industrial strengtlu 

The Czechoslovakian must have commerce with his neighbors, far and 
near; hence treaties must he negotbfed. These are commercial and eco- 
nomic, not political. By initial treaties the Danube was internationalized 
and the country was given special Elbe privileges with free port at Ham- 
burg. The Elbe has been and will be improved, canalized, and provided 
with docks as has been the Moldau io Bohemia. A recent decline in water 
transportation Is accompanied by Increasing rail transportation. The origi- 
nal treaty said, “goods, persons, and means of transport” shall have free 
passage to natural (geographic) outlets. This gave Czechs net only the use 
of the Danube, the Elbe, and Hamburg, but entry to Danzig, to Stettin on 
the Oder, to Trieste, and to Rume. Austro-Hungarfan trade was much 
heavier down the Elbe than overland to Trieste, and Czech trade recog- 
nizes the same geographic advantages. 

It is hoped that the privileges in the treaties now being outlined between 
this country and her neighbors wilt be as specific and generous, as realistic 
and geographic as were those after World War 1. 

It has been predicted that “Czech trade will be with agricultural Ru- 
mania, Hungary, and Yugoslavia in cereals and meats; with industrial 
Germany in machinery, tools and equipment; with Balkan states for wool; 
United States for cotton and Sweden for iron ore," an excellent geographic 
prophecy and one that can hardly fail. The present foreign trade includes 
not only these items, but forest products to Hungary to pay for cercab and 
meat; textiles, cotton cloth and thread to the Balkans to compensate for 
wool; coal to Germany; porcebin, glass, shoes, and fancy goods to the 
United States. From Rumania arc purchased maize, oats, and hogs; from 
Australia and Argentina, wool, because the Balkans do not furnish nearly 
enough; cotton comes from Egypt and India because they are nearer and 
more easily reached than is the United States. 

After World War I, Czechoslovakia was given from the supplies and mills 
of prewar Austria-Hungary, 83 per cent of die coal, 60 per cent of the 
iron-mills, 75 per cent of the cotloo-milb, 85 per cent of the hemp- and 
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glass-mills, 44 per cent of the paper-mills, 80 per cent of the woolen-mills, 
and 95 per cent of the sugar-mills. Yet the Crech government controls 
much less than one fourth of the lands of the Dual Monarchy. To market 
the manufactures and make possible the imports of raw stuffs for food and 
manufactures, Czechoslovakia has had to adjust a rail transportation system 
from one that crossed the country to one that converged upon Czech cities. 
Connecting lines within the country have been built, gathering up all cross 
lines, from Kosice to Tism coal-fidds, thence to Bratislava, Brno, and 
Prague — a splendid element of unity. Foreign trade is back to prewar 
levels, but it is larger with countries east and smaller with those west. Na- 
tionalization of many activities has already come, so that aside from farming 
only 5 per cent of the nation’s work Is left as private enterprise. 

Agricultural schools, experiment stations and other professional and 
technical schools have been organized in all parts of the country and aligned 
with the national educational system — evidences of the practicality of the 
people and a stroke of genius to bind them together 


QUESTIONS 

1. List the disadvantages of position and shape. List the advantages of lying 
across diverse geology, topogrtphy, and resources. Then weigh the advantages 
against the disadvantages. 

2. Why are the Slovakian mountains so much less commercialized than are 
the Alps? 

3. What are the opportunities for the future development of some sort of 
dairy industry in this country? Where? 

4. Why have these western Slavs ao far outstripped eastern and southern 
Slavs? 

5. What reasons can be suggested for the differences in personal qualities 
existing between Poles and Czechs? 

6. Why were not the Alpine peoples of Czechoslovakia as easily and com- 
pletely Germanized as were those of Austria? 

7. Why do we have minorities m these central European states? 

8. What difference docs the loss of Ruthenia. a part of its country for 25 
years, make to Czechoslovakia? 
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Part VH 

LOWER DANUBE STATES 


THE LOWER DANUBE REGtON 

Rumanu north, Bulgaria loulh. and Yugoslavia on both sides of the 
Danube constitute the stales of the Lower Danube group. The similarity 
of their climate has been noted in Chapter 3. Topographically, they are 
occupied largely by mouniaitu but include also the Danube pbms below 
the Iron Gate. No great wealth of minerals is known within thU area, but 
the soils and climate combine to promote a rich and varied agriculture. 
The Danube does for these states what the Rhine docs for Germany, Neth- 
erlands, and Belgium, but the Black and Adriatic seas cannot possibly serve 
ihcm as elTeclively as the Atlantic Ocean and North Sea serve the Rhine- 
land. 

The great river has for ages been a strong unifying influence, because 
it was the only transportation system. Now, modem railroads aid the river 
traflie and make it even more obvious that these three slates should form 
an economic union. They supplement one another to some e.slcnt for Yugo- 
slavia has no oil, while Rumania has a surplus for export. Yugoslavia has 
forests to supply the plains of Bulgaria and Rumania, and the latter can 
furnish wheat in return. 

Two slates arc South Slavic in language and race; Rumania is Mediter- 
ranean in both to a notable degree. Rumania, Hungary, and Austria, all 
non-Slav states, separate South from North Slavs. All three of the Lower 
Danube states are dominantly Eastern Catholic in religion but arc sprinkled 
with Mohammedanism and Protestantism. In education all are backward 
but awakening. 

Boundaries of these states have shifted much in recent centuries, one 
country wresting from the others all the territory It could take. Since World 
War II there have been controversy, clahns, and counter claims but no war- 
fare or change of boundaries. The United Nations on one hand and the 
Kremlin on the other help to steady them- Yugoslavia had a vigorous civil 
war and revolution in 1941, resulting in the rise of Tito. Friendly coopera- 
tion across such frontiers as are row established would seem to be the wisest 
method of trade and intercourse. 




CHAPTER 36 


Yugoslavia 

Oh. we're back to the Balkans apin, 

Rack to the joy and the pain — 

U’hat if it bums oi it blows or it snows? 

We're hack in the Balkans apin 
Back.Vibcreto>inorrow the quick may be dead. 
With a hole in his heart or a ball In his head — 
Back, where the passions are rapid and red — 
Ob. we're back to Ibe Balkans apin' 

— Sovo or Tiir Bsixan PrNi\sut.A 


General centiderallons. Yujoshvia. one of the Succession States, oc- 
cupies about i)5J58 square miles in ihc northwestern part of the Balkan 
Peninsula. The population in 1949 was estimated at 16,040,000. It is 
Oalkan in Its associations and problems, and Mediterranean as well .as con- 
tinental in its c]im.itc. Although 75 per cent of the country Ls mountainous, 
no mountain barrier separates It from norlhcrn lands, Forest covers ever 
30 per cent, and considerable portions in the south arc dry enough to check 
tree growth and to call for spccbl agriculture. For these reasons Yugoslavia 
is noi densely populated artd engages chiefly In agriculture, grazing, and 
lumbering. TTic eastern part, near the Eastern Church centers, and the 
western, near Rome, respectively reflect these contacts in their religions. 
AH religions are recognized. Mohammedanism and Protestantism have a 
considerable following. Over 89 per cent speak Slavic tongues. Upwards 
of a half-million or 3 per cent belong to each of two races, Magyar and 
Albanbn Many of these nationalities hasx recently migrated to their 
respective suites. 

The name Yiigoslaila means "Souihcm Slav," often supplanted by 
‘‘Serb" ( = “kinsman”) and “Serbia" or “Servjj." Racially the people 
differ but little from Russian Slavs, all being of Alpine stock. They came 
from beyond the Carpathians about the sixth century in tribes and patri- 
archal families. The first moved far west into Slovenia, Croatia, and Car- 
Tiiola and h.ive always had valuable western contacts. Later tribes, like true 
Alpines, halted in the mountains and along the hills bordering the Morava 
River. So rough was the topography that groups became separated and 
proceeded to develop differences in interests, in language, and in philoso- 
7a I 
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pbies. Most of the Yugoslavs are western enough to be joyous, even exu- 
berant, until their mountains reecho with folk songs of genuine Slavic type 
and the people have the mobile, restless spirit of the west. In course of time 
numbers of them came to occupy the cleared valley floors and little plains. 

There is nothing equal to tsolatioa to develop independence and con- 
servadsm. The Serbs, like aitcient Swiss, clung to everything — custoim, 
costumes, creeds, songs, standards — that coutd remind them of past gloncs 
and status. They were mountaineers with the virtues and faults appertaining 
thereto; their social groupings were mostly patriarchal; the people were 
individuaUslic, patriotic, counting bravery and hospitality chief among vir- 
tues, and cowardice the greatest of crimes. 

National consciousness first appeared 600 years ago, among rulers onlji 
when the Serbs pulled themselves together under Durban in a nation that 
stretched from Save and Danube to .^gcan and from Adriatic to Euxinc- 
The Turk came late in the fourteenth ceniuiy and drove many from their 
plains and valleys, scattering And oppressing them for 4D0 years, but, as 
the nations to Ae north repelled the Turks and started them back, th* 
Serbs with rising spirits took up the fight and group after group asserted 
its ind^ndence. As they slurped from under the Sultan, the lillJc Bi'h 
were alKorbed by Austrian Germans or by Russians as naturally an<5 
evitably as they had fallen under Turkish pouer, for they were athwart a 
great intercontinentai highway which was becoming more important evety 
century. No wonder Turk, Magyar. German, and Russian aspirations in- 
cluded it; for the good not only of Southern Slavs but of Europe and Asia 
this highway must be cleared of all four and made free. The Turks »er< 
never more than a minority, but their blight checked political, social, eco- 
nomic, commercial, and religious development, and set southeastern Europe 
back 3 thousand }'ears. 

Nationalism has been a strong postwar trend. Freer commumcafions, 
freer economic intercourse, and much wider knowledge of other nauons. 
their doings and ideals, methods and philosophies, have so quickened Y ugo- 
slavs that they are fast outliving their extreme isolationist programs and 
are coming to realire their own unity. They could not exist under Turk- 
German, or Russian, although then- position invited the foreigner They 
could not prosper divided, though separatum has been imposed upon ihem 
for centuries. Their unity and independence are essential, and all 
come into the new natioo. To unite all Southern Slav territory now i> 
fall hj W’jih a geographic opportunity. So the nation has grown. 
like, from two stales; Monrenegro. a wild, reckless, belligerent people on a 
rugged, forested, most detached mountain mass, independent since 
because it was not worth as mucb as it would cost to subdue; and Serhis. 
independent since 1821, occupying an area valuable by virtue of posuion 
soils, topography, and resources. The accretion culminated after World 
War I by treaty and agreements laying down the present mclusuc liniii* 
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Boundorles. Yugoslavia presents a foimkJable mountain barrier and a 
difficult coast to Italy and the southwest, but descends graciously and grace- 
fully to the lands north and cast, and opens a tempting avenue to south- 
lands. It is a physiographic unit, albeit a variegated one. It is a South Slav 
racial and linguistic unit, its commercial connections, when viewed in the 
light of modem engineering skill, are quite satisfactory. Its resources are 
diverse, but sufficient to support a prosperous nation. The day has come 
when rough topography and physical barriers, tremendously hampering in 
centuries past, are powerless before the onslaught of telegraph, cable, tele- 
phone, post, planes, and radio. Education can be stimulated by radio broad- 
casts', and cobpcialWc societies, experiment stations, and adult education 



all may assist to bind together a scattered populace A five-year plan effec- 
tive in 1947 called for agrarian reform, expanded the railroad and truck 
system, provided for universal education, reorganized and unified diverse 
tax and land-tenure systems, aod spread Ihcic best types of culture, ideals, 
and standards of living. 

Physieol foundations. As delimited by the boundaries described above. 
Yugoslavia has about as much diversi^ of topography and cfimaie and 
as intricate a geologic pattern as any equal area possesses. A great tri- 
angular area of ancient ciystailitw sdiisls and igneous intrusions, with its 
apex toward Belgrade, its western side running south toward Monastir, 
and its eastern side trending southeastward toward Prama in Greece, makes 
roughly the geographic region calkd tlw Great Valley, which corresponds 
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also whh old Serbia. The combined valleys of Save, Drave. Danube, and 
lower Tisza, so far as they lie within the country, constitute the Great 
Plains. A small area in the northKCst, drained largely by the heads of the 
Save, k called the Slovene Alps. Extensive folds, uplifts, faults, and occa- 
sional intrusions have given rise to the Dinaric-Pindus range extending from 
the Slovene Alps far into Albania and Greece. Such part of this range as 
lies in Yugoslavia h called the Dinaric or Western Mountain Region. The 
western h.ilf consists Jaj;gely of fimesfones and is typical larst topography, 



Gfrogpophlc regions ®f TvgofTg,;®. {Sowa «■» topography, geology, clmiato, ood land utitizotiO") 


while the eastern half, made of late i^leo^orc and earty Mesozoic rocJis 
has mature stream-carved mountain fonns with rich podzolic soils. Along 
the Adriatic, multitudes of islands and channels, peninsulas and bays, make 
a very ragged coast. These elements and a strip of mamland 15 to 25 miles 
wide constitute the fifth region — Dalmatia. Climatically, the last region and 
the southern part of the first are somewhat under the influence of Mediter- 
ranean factors. The Great Plains and Slovene Alps are rural, the Dinanci 
are grazing and forest lands, the Great Valley is devoted to general farming 
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of many types, to grazing, and to mining, but its distinctive characteristic 
is its commercial value. 

Creot Valley. This region is nearly coextensive with the combined Mo- 
rava-Vardar valleys. On the east the folded Balkan mountains extend far 
south from the Iron Gate, but the national frontier, as well as the regional 
boundary, finally draws away from the mountains as they turn eastward. 
The unity of the region is not only topographic but also historic and com- 
mercial. Morava Valley is an ancient center of Serb culture. It has furnished 
sol! for grazing and agriculture, minerals, and forests for exploitation by 
Romans and Turks and has always been an inviting p.assageway bebveen 
central Europe and the Near East. It suggested tsvo Roman roads through 
the region, and in modern times the German Berlin-to-Bagdad project, and 
promoted the Orient express from London to Istanbul and Athens. One 
Roman road came up from the Adriatic, across the Dinaric Mountains to 
the Ibar Valley at Novibazar, and on eastward across the Morava. The 
other. Via Egnatia, came up from Albanu, through Monastir, and on east 
to Salonika. 

Tlie Diagonal Furrow, a branch valley, leaves the Morava-Vardar Valley 
at Nish, follows the Nisava Volley toward Sofia, and then runs east to Istan- 
bul, The Rumanian branch leads from Nbh down the Timok to the Dan- 
ube; and the branch to Dalmatian ports follows up the Serbian Morava, 
across the Drina to Sarajevo, and down a difficult route to Ragusa and to 
Cattaro Gulf. The Great Valley route connects with two other routes from 
Skoplje, one north through the Ibar Valley, the other southwest to Lake 
Ochrida. Many of the railroads using these routes should be double-track, 
and all the same gauge. The intcrnatloruil character of travel in the valley is 
shown by the use of five languages on the signs in the railroad cars which 
caution passengers no: to smoke or lean out of the window. The commer- 
cial significance of thU depression is enhanced by the distance around, via 
Danube River, Black and TEgcan seas, and by the Dinaric barrier toward 
the Adriatic. This highway reaches the sea in Greece at Salonika. The port 
has been free and probably will be so again when friction with Greece is 
eliminated. 

Rocks of the Great Valley region were folded and later faulted so as 
to make many tectonic valleys, info which quantities of waste were washed 
as the mountains were eroded to maturity. A broad submergence allowed 
the sea to spread in shallow, many-bninched, fresh lakes, whose deposits 
together with those of the tectonic basins provide splendid agricultural 
lands. Many of these neat plains have their own chief cities, such as Kosovo, 
Skoplje, and Shtip. Maize is the most frequent crop in the norih; wheat 
leai in the drier south. Irrigation, practised for 1,000 years at the foot of 
alluvial cones south of Skoplje, promotes nowadays the cultivation of t^ 
bacco and rlcc, cotton, pepper and sesame, chestnuts, mulberries and silk- 
worms. Vineyards grow everywhere on tenaces; apples, pears, and peaches. 
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and the ubiquitous plum abound. Beets, and hemp for rope are growTt in 
the northern section Transhumance for sheep and cattle between the plains 
and the Dinaiic Mountains was long practised but is now being crowded out 
by expanding cultivation. The many bordering hills are forest-covered in 
the north but very bare in the south. 



Ctflom at TufoUnla with peTitkat coMofaKaa. Wm. and canalk Ti'iatta araa ihewn Adap"^ 
fraa, Opfo'd ATfai) 


Towns along the valley have small industnes in thread, cloth, top*- 
flour, footwear, siUcr filigree work, and the preparation of tobacco Sc‘- 
cra! coal deposits are worked: the finest with the hrgest resencs i' mined 
in the Timok Valley. Lead, zinc, copper, aluminum, antimony, chromium, 
and iron are mined in the region, the first two since Roman umcc and 
the third since the time of stone sledges. Yugosbvia is now the 
copper-producing slate in Europe. Glass is one of the products of SWoplj* 
(91,557) (Uskub). the south nodal city and the birthplace of Fmperof 
Jastinian Nish (60.690) (NS) at die northern node, the birthpluce of C on- 
slantine the Great, has an indesttuctible natural site and a long, turbulent- 
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fascinating history from the days of chariots and horsemen to the Orient 
express, wagon-lit, and Spebewagen. 

Great Plalrts. If Yugoslavia's basic industry is agriculture, these plains 
arc typically Yugoslavian. They are the granary of the state,'a continuation 
of the Great Alfdld of Hungary and the Banat of Temesvar, a very valuable 
gift to the country. They are formed of Tertiary deposits and recent allu- 
vium spread over older topography, the schKts, granites, and limestones of 
which show through here and there in old hill forms decked with mixed 
timber. The Plains have extremely varied agriculture In spite of severe win- 
ters and hot summers; since they arc low, rainfall is merely enough to pre- 
vent their becoming a desert. The level stretches invite intensive agriculture 
and arc covered with extensive fields of corn and wheat, whence emerge 
numerous villages marked by orchards and well-sweeps. Chernozem loessal 
soils are especially devoted to corn, whereas the sand dunes and calcareous 
hills support extensive vineyards, the fruits of which arc highly esteemed 
for table use. raisins, and wine. Com, wheal, and barley, the leading cer- 
eals; plums for prunes, jam, and brandy: grapes, tobacco, beets for sugar- 
all these are grown and manufactured here. Wheat, tobacco, and wine are 
the money crops. Cattle, mainly for meat, black, eurly-haired pigs, horses, 
and bees are abundant, subsisting on the prolific grains, grass, and forage 
crops. Rivers yield quantities of fish. 

Low, marshy, riverine plains capable of great production are subject to 
disastrous floods. Some artempts luve been made to control the rivers, in 
the interests of flood prevention, navigation, and agriculture. Ko solution 
of the problem can be satisfactory that is not international, taking into ac- 
count forests and reservoirs on the headwaters, channel improvement in 
the Hungarian plains, and sedimentation along the river below tlie Iron 
Gate, as well as the local interests. Three canals for boats have been built, 
the Francis, Francis Joseph, and Dega. Easy grades permit the railroads and 
rivers to furnish hundreds of miles of cheap transportation. 

The Plains arc, for obvious reasons, the most densely peopled region of 
the country, growing some commercial crops (one third of all national ex- 
port), and favored by educational and cooperative organization. The popu- 
lation of the Plains is only 8 per cent industrial. Too many aliens for easy 
assimilation abide in the Plains, but their competition gives a stimulus to 
agriculture. The Plains ace deficient in fuels and minerals, as well as in 
lumber, but timber for fuel and building can be had easily from hills to 
the south. 

SuboUca (112,550), lying far north on the Plains, engages in the 
manufacture of rural products, but is essentially a peasant town. Zagreb 
(290.400), on the Save at the western edge of the Plains and near the 
foot of an old granite mountain, gathers roads and railroad lines riom sev- 
eral directions. Its main street parallels the river for 5 or 6 miles. It has 
served as a Croat culture center and Is now both a university city and a 
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rallying point for separatists and YugtBbv aspirations. Urbanization hetc 
as well as around several other centers has been rapid during the last thirty 
years. Zagreb has commerce, industry, and large banking interests, Oil re- 
fineries, flour-mills, and other food-preparing industries, paper-mills, and 
breweries supply local markets. Churches, palaces, and parks testify to the 
cultured life of the present population. 

Belgrade (288,486), whose Slavic name, Beograd, means “White 
Castle,” has an excellent situation at the junclion of the Danube with die 
Save, wholly a Yugoslav river, on a subdued promontory of Cretaceous and 
igneous rocks. The promontory so stands that the rivers flow on three sides 
of the city and leave almost no flood-plains, marshes, or abandoned chan- 
nels on the city side. Rather, for mifes back from the river the land consists 
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of beautiful rolling hills rising wlh easy grades 100 to 300 feet above the 
stream bed. Many roads converge on the city, and the master railroad fro® 
central Europe to Athens and Istanbul passes through its western part, 
whence another good railroad connects wiA Flume. Its nver traffic involves 
6,000 boats of 560,000 tons capacity, a testimony to its commercial sigmh- 
caoce. These go down to the Black Sea and up to Vienna. Belgrade is a 
worthy successor to the old foxtiSed Roman military station, Seroendria. 
which stood near the mouth of the Morava and guarded the same valley 
but was not so web situated tor trade. 'Later another Roman lortress V-'ak 
etnegdan, was built on the site of the present castle at Belgrade Thai is 
now in a part overlooking the junction of the rivers. The fortress was des- 
troyed and rebuilt by Huns, by Avars, and by Byzantines and was besie®^ 
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by Greek, Bulgar, Serb, Turk, HungarliD, and Austrian — events which w ell 
attest the importance of the site for militaiy purposes. It was not well situ- 
ated for a capital when the national boundary followed the Danube and 
Save, but now there is more buffer land beyond the rivers than is necessary. 
To make any other city the capital would weaken the position of the Serbs 
and possibly the nation. Belgrade, in spite of its long, eventful history, has 
the appearance of a modern metropolis. The beautiful, graceful bronze 
figure on a park pedestal overlooking the rivers symbolizes well the strategy, 
trade, and political outlook of the growing city. 

Slovene Alps. This little region is given separate treatment because its 
people have become clearly diffetenlbted from other southern Slavs. Al- 
though they arc Roman Catholics and aclK'e parlicularists. the smallness 
of the territory renders inadvisable the status of a separate state. 

The region is Alpine in its structure, molded by glacier as well as by 
stream, western in its connections; the people, by virtue of their long- 
continued western contacts, are the most advanced in culture and economic 
life of all Yugoslavians. The topography is that of old. subdued mountains 
with a relief of 2,000 feet. A part consists of limestones and partakes of 
karst pattern. Climatic conditions, the seventy of which is surpassed only 
in the Dinaric Mountains, stimulate and challenge the people without op- 
pressing them. 

^ Forests of, oak. beech, chestnut, and conifers growing over the hills fu^ 
tiish logs which arc floated down the rivers for active fuel-wood, lumber, 
snd charcoal industries. The lumber is shipped to Susak, Trieste, and Flume 
for export. The broad, pleasing valleys and many cleared slopes smile with 
remunerative agriculture and grazing: many hilN are pierced with mines for 
Poal, iron, lead. zinc, and antimony, and frequent villages support metal- 
lurgical industries. Chestnut trees furnish thousands of bushels of nuts for 
the street vender operating his roaster in every central European city. Tlie 
rural village strings along one wide street, every family yard abounds in 
forage, fowls, cattle, hogs, and goats for milk; a corn-cnb flanks each farm- 
house; hops, legumes, potatoes vines, and orchards of hardy fruits sur- 
round the village and add to the range of crops. 

Ljubljana (121,000), Laibach in German, on a vanishing branch of the 
Save as well as on the Triestc-Vienna railroad and higliway, has cotton 
textiles and glass works in addition to its metallurgy. 

Dinaric Mountain Region. Genetically and structurally the Dinaric 
Niountains are a continuation of the Alps as much as arc the Carpathians. 

however, erosion has uncovered no ciystalline core in them as it 
has in the Alps. These mountains eonsfatof large folds, which, as shown by 
the shoulder -like changes in slope, the high-level terraces, and the plateaus, 
fttivc been bjsc-lcvclcd and twice le^lcvated. The region is one of the 
roughest sections of Europe and becomes wnWer toward the south. Altitudes 
of 8,000 feet are reached, and local PIcblocenc glacblion added rugged de- 
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tails. The mountains comprise most of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Monte- 
negro and constitute a real barrier betncen Dalmatia and the Adriatic on 
one side and the Morava and Danube on the other. It is not so much the 
altitude that prevents passage as it is the dense forests, wild life, and fad: 
of cultivable land, and the steep slopes of the neatly waterless karst strips- 
Inhabitants in these limestone lands store rain-water for every purpose m 
great cisterns in spite of a rainfoil of 60 w ISO inches. Historj’ shows the 
mountains have been approachable from the east, yet parts of them never 
were taken by the Turks. The rise of the land toward the south has more 
effect upon the actual temperature than has the decrease in latitude- 
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Upper levels furnish grass to the transbununt shepherds who wnh iheu 
sheep and goats come in spring from deep valleys among the mountains as 
well as from plains and valleys to the eastward Heavy forests of deciduous 
and coniferous trees clothe the slopes and lower summits and feed enormous 
herds of swine, who love to crack the acorns and nuts of oak and bcecfi 
These forests are a rich reserve for Europe, inaccessible as \et in large 
areas for lack of roads of any sort Beautiful valleys open out among i-he 
mountains and where cleared support subsistence acriculture and scores of 
villages Many of the vijbgers spccblsre in some kmd of domestic indusus- 
such as tanning and leather-work, fur-curmg. wool-weaving, woodwork, 
copper-smithing, silver filigreemg, poultry-ratsbg. and coUeciion and pack- 
ing of herbs such as gentian, belladonna, lavender, and thyme Tan bark 
and estracts therefrom are also seat ooL These products are earned down 
to SpUt and shipped to Italy or France. Other towns depend upon some 
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mineral depfosit, as the salt of Tuzla. iron in several Bosnian valleys, cop- 
per, gold, silver, lead, and line in other valleys, some mines of fthich were 
worked by Romans, suppressed by Turks, and now arc being revived by 
Serbian enterprise. Water power and fish abound in the permanent streams. 



Old wslltd lawn el faiiqa «« tKa vppar 0>«>a. Thara h • lanf liaa a' SmIii end plan lat 
tamnaraa. (C««Maiy V4. Caeletlael Svrray) 



In the larger valleys of the long northeto slopes the growing of plums for 
jam, prunes, and brandy is a flourishing rural industry, and the rising M 
geese and turkeys is widespread. Agriculture in the ka«t section is limited 
lo the pol/et (large solution depressions), which arc moist enough for wheat 
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and c\'cn com, and to the little dolinas (smk-holcs), with gardens and to* 
ba«ro on the floors and grapes on the craggy walls. The home of the farmer 
is put on the crest of the deprc$.sion to avoid floods wliich frequently cover 
the floors of the basins. It has been suggested that this section would be 
an admirable place for the development of the theory of a spiritual nether 
world. 

A detail map of railroads or even of cart roads shows the intimate and 
complete control of transporhation by tortuous valleys or gorges. Railroads 
usually reach just into this region and scarcely make expenses. One won- 
ders if they will be more profitable when they are extended across or through 
the Dinaric Mountains and connect with other lines and cities with Adriatic 
ports. 

Monastir (31,131) (Dittfla) is a declining town, oil the present high- 
ways, in the southern part of the mountains. Possibly the opening-up of the 
railroad from Durazzo and Tirana in Albania to Salonika will revive it. 
Sarajevo (118.000) is now reached by railroads from three directions It 
b centrally located in a broad, open valley of the mouniains. the only place 
in them where a large town could well be established: hence it has become 
their commercial center. It is 38 per cent Moslem and shows the Turkish 
influence as w^ll as the persuasion of local environment m its industries — 
swords, cutlery, tobacco. leather, woolen goods, and woodworking It has 
a formidable ciuJel on a crag above the city and a row of handsome 
modern buildings. Mostar { = "old bridge”) (23.240). marked by a fif- 
teenth-century stone structure across the Narcnta River, shows the same 
Influence in its tnanuracture of weapons, tobacco, and leather articles. It is 
favored with beds of lignite and bauxite. 

Dalmatia. The rocky strip of coastland, elongate islands, bays, and 
straits, included in the Dalmatbn region, owes its origin to the folding of 
Mesozoic and Tertiary strata into long wrinkles parallel with the coast, 
their elevation and erosion until the soft elastics were etched out and the 
limestones remained as ridges, then their submergence to make islands and 
pcninsul.is of the ridges and waterways of the vallcj’s. Subsequent changes 
of level arc witnessed by elevated beaches at several heights above the sea 
The present shoreline was eslablLshcd so recently that little wave-work has 
h«cn done. Since rivers arc small and few, cliffs are more common than 
deltas; fans, talus, and screes conceal the base of many rocky slopes, and 
most of the houses, towns, and cultivation are on these slopes and liny 
deltas. Culture rarely goes above the talus. In general the climate is Medi- 
terranean, warm and dry in summer with beautiful blue skies reflected in 
deep, clear water and cool in winter with much rain and cloudiness. Pre- 
cipitation ranges from 40 to 60 inches near sea lev-el; up the raoun- 
fains it exceeds 100 inches. Natural vegetation, responding to mese condi- 
tions, presents but little forest, which fa further depicted by fires and by 
cutting for winter fuel, charcoal, and building material, and gives a bare 
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Mediterranean aspect. Grass, fruit, flouers, pbtaclno nuLs, carobs. and aloes 
grow luxuriantly. Adriatic draina^ b very limited except for the Narenta 
(Nerctva) River; and the Herregovinians, uhosc homes spread over its 
valley, are therefore more Mediterranean in outlook than any other group 
of Yugoslavians. Of ail the 600 blands and bids only sixty-lwo are in- 
habited. The complex relief and diversified climate tend to perpetuate 
economic, political, linguistic, and cultural differences and general back- 
wardness. 


Both Romans and Greeks planted colonics on this coast by ships 2,000 
or 3,000 years ago, but the territory was never really occupied until the 
Slavs, coming by land, built typical city-states on suitable harbor sites. 
Venice was to them an inspiring city model, and Italy olTered weil-adapted 
architecture and modes of living The Slavs who settled here lost much con- 
lact with their mountain brethren. With meager agricultural opportunity 
and great marine possibilities, many became sailors and fishermen, possibly 
pirates, for no finer coast was ever constructed to lead men into such lives. 
The Austrbn navy recruited for years from Dalmatia Venetians look pos- 
session of much of the coast to eradicate the pirates, who pre>cd upon their 
commerce. Zara (Zadar) is the only remnant of Italian colonization, and it is 
now unimportant because, like all other ports along the coast, it has little 
hlnletland. Dalmatian people are 97 per cent Slavs. 

While rural opportunitis's are slim, intensive Mediterranean agriculture 
is profitable on this sheltered riviera. Crapes, figs, olives, pomegranates, 
and vegetables arc planted on the scattered patches of terraced soil. Grapes 
and wines are of first importance; fisheries— coral, tunny, sardines, and 
sponges— are second. Olive oil b a substitute for milk in the diet and is 
used to preserve fish at least half as much as b salt. Lack of forage crowds 


out cattle, even sheep and goats. 

Cattaro (Kotor) has a large harbor, narrow at the throat, twice widened 
into a lower and an upper bay as it extends beyond the first and second 
ridges, but with no Hudson River Icadmg fat inland. Wails extend up the 
hills to the castic and surround the town. Cattaro has been selected and 
developed as the national naval base. A railroad starts on the outer bay, 
follows the coast some miles to Dubrovnik (Ragusa), then turns into e 
Narenta Valley and climbs op to Sarajevo. Ragusa has fine stone buildings 
with red tile roofs street-cars, buses, a lumber market, a fine, deep harbor, 
and well-equipped piers. It once had a Venetian route up the mountains to 
Nish. Split or Spalato ' (49.885) b a little farther north, siuroimded by 
more mature topography, and has been chosen for the chief Yu^slav 
harbor. It is a railroad terminal, has well-equipped docks and piers, trans- 
fers coal, marble, bauxite, fau, and cattle for export market, and is under- 
going rapid growth. Besides Diocletian's palace seven other casdes and the 

‘The aame comes from pclact. the paUce of D.oclet.im erected here for his 
declining years. 
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ruins ol Roman Savona still stand. Tticre is a valley route from the interior, 
and down it the Turkish hosts once came, but failed to take the castles. 
The best route from Split inward leads northward into Una Valley. Susak 
and Fiume (72,130), Rijeka in Serbian, now both in Yugoslavia, help 
export the lumber and other products. Trfcste, a free port, will share the 
trade. Sebenico (16,015), Sibenik in Serbian, has a short railroad and 
manufactures cement and electro-chemical products including calcium car- 
bide, thus putting the limestone wastes la a profitable use. ft exports bauxite, 
cellulose, wood, and lignite. 



Tfie 9tap« harve,1 f«,Tivo( fi, Varwilo wrtb o ioyou, parade ol foot, and 

tU $ Afrty phoTo^rpph) 


So beautiful is all this Dalmaiian coast that it attracts artists from many 
European countries, and a few tourists, as in times past it attracted kings 
and nobles with their palaces and fortresses. Most of these towns have hill- 
side houses one or two stories lower rni one side than on the other. So steep 
are the mountain spurs that wonderful aato roads zigzag across them often 
to make their ascent at easy grades. Steamboats keep all the coast towns 
connected. 

Future and foreign relotions. Yugoslavia responds to geographic diffef' 
ences between itself and its neighbors by commercial treaties Under trade 
agreements, Poland sends petroleum, salt, sugar, and manufactures and m 
return receives meat, lard, tobacco, and prunes. Austria receives grain 
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cattle and sells sugar. The trade can reach through to Germany, which needs 
tobacco, meal, and lard and has machinery and textiles to sell. Yugoslavia 
is poor in coal, and immediate neighbors have no surplus. Coal or wood 
must be had for warmth as well as for commerce and industry. In this situ- 
ation it is difficult to develop the metal ores in Yugoslavia and several of 
them are exported raw, while the manufactured metals are purchased. Met- 
allurgical industries are beginning, but textile mills are still most important. 
Railroads are not sufficient to haul coal, for they can scarcely distribute the 
farm products. 

Yugoslavia exports com, forest products, and minerals; aluminum, cop- 
per, antimony, and chromium ores. Much export goes over the sea to Italy 
and over the mountains to Central Europe. Textiles and machinery come 
from Czechoslovakia, making a three-comered trade. Cotton is imported 
from the United Slates and is also raised in the Vardar Valley, for the rising 
textile Industries. Relief and rivers favor trade with north and northeast 
as well as south, but in the first direction economic status is much the same; 
hence trade goes a more difficult way. Of the foreign trade about 60 per 
cent is with July, and England sends 35 per cent of the imports. About 

million tons of bauxite are annually shipped away from the Dalmatian 
coast. The backwardness of the land is rellccied in its export and import 
lists, while both backwardness and resources are displayed in native art 
Perhaps wool may be said to be first in art in hand-made carpels, rugs, 
and tapestries. Flax is much used in linen with threads of gold and silver. 
Some work Is done in bronze, silver, and leather. Stone, oils, and paints arc 
almost lacking, although plain stones, clay, and sand (in brick) are much 
used in architecture. Although wood b much used in construction it is not 
so common in art. Tlie dainty art of distilling aromatic plants for oils and 
perfumes is practised in several coast places on plants shipped down from 
the mountains as well as on supplies collected locally. 

Nature has put upon man here a constant struggle for existence, yet not 
so severe that he has not risen to independence, albeit very late compared 
with many neighbors. As a forest producer and a raiser of meat, eggs, fwits. 
and nuts, the future is open to him. A prosperous, well-governed, inde- 
pendent nation over these hills and mountains b a geographic necessity tor 
the peace and intercourse of two continents. 


QUESnONS 

!• Why is the foreign trade primarily with Italy. Austria, and Czecho- 

2. Would adjusting the Hungarian boundary so as lo let most of the Magyars 
return to Hungary r^ake any difference with the course of foreign trade of 
Yugoslavia? Explain your answer. _ , „ • _ n..rmin 

3- Why was it “natural and iuevittble" that Turk. Russian, and German 
should be invaders of the Balkans? 
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4. Why does Yugoslavia start off with several economic, political, tax, and 
land-tenure systems? Does this historic background affect ocher phases of the 
present solidarity of the nation? Discuss. 

5. What do you suppose has made Gxc Yugoslav slow to appreciate the 
wealth of unity he already possesses? 

6. Discuss the last sentence io the chapter. Why would not Austrian control 
be better? Or Russian control of the trade routes? 

7. tVhat geographic factors have inffueRced the recent history, and the 
economic and political relationships of Vugoslasu? 
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CHAPTER 37 


Bulgaria 

The houses lay behind fences of wattles of mud — 
comcribs. stacks, buffaloes, pigs, carts, faggots. 

— Farsov 


People. About 7 million people occupy Bulgaria, a rather rectangular 
area of 42,808 square miles in the eastern Jobe of the Balkan Peninsula, 
the smallest state in area, population, and prestige, except Albania, in all 
the Peninsula. Recent treaties transferred about 3,000 square miles of the 
South Dobruja area with about 350,000 people, predominantly Bulgars, 
from Rumania to Bulgatb. Bulgaria has considerable unity in race, wt 
religion, and in its natural boundaries. 

In the seventh century a horde of Mongoloid nomadic horsemen nd* 
grated from a temporary home near the Volga River and Ural Mountains 
to the lands between the Ptuib and Dniester rivets, through the Dobruja, 
across the Danube, and into the Plateaus north of Balkan Mountains. Oc- 
cupying this Northern Plateau Region, they soon spread around and through 
the Balkans into the Rumeliaa basins. In these more favorable conditions 
they abandoned their nomadic habits and began to practise fixed agricul- 
ture. They mingled with a Slavic rural people who were scattered very 
sparsely over these desirable plains and adopted much of their language 
and many rural customs. Interbreeding and new conditions changed their 
appearance. TTieir name Bolgaria b a Finno-Ugrian word and like many 
others in the present language suggests the racial connection ascribed to 
them Living on land so near Constandnopte, they easily passed under die 
influence of the Eastern Church when embracing Christianity Four fifths 
of the present population affiliate with the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

The untanned leather boot, the sheepskin coat, and an appetite lot 
cheese curds (called yourt) and meat arc reminders of the treeless steppes- 
stolidity, independence, virility, patience, and reticence arc jnberiied fro™ 
steppe ancestors They possess a strong attachment for the soil, which they 
cultivate, albeit crudely, with the passion of a gardener The Bulgars are 
now an energetic, persistent, bard, resilient peasant people, enthusiastically 
followmg high national ideals. Although many leaders have had a western 
760 
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outlook, the government since World War II has become actively commu- 
nistic. 

Among them there arc many Turks, lelt from days of Turkish rule; 
about 15 per cent of the population are M<»lems, and 11 per cent speak 
Turkish. The Turks arc segregated in two compact groups, one northwest 
of Adrianoplc, the other in the approaches to tiie Dobruja, in Ddi Orman. 
A few reside in the villages along the Danube and practise handicrafts. 

Probably 1 million Bulgars are outside the present frontiers— a solid 
wedge toward Monaslir and a ihkk sprinkling around Seres and Drama, 
as far east as the Mesta River. Some students call these people Macedonian 
Slavs and not Bulgars at all. They are Bulgariicd so thoroughly that they, 
like Bulgaria itself, want their territory annewd to Bulgaria. 

In former centuries ambitions have visualized a Bulgarian instead of a 
Balkan Peninsula. In the ninth and tenth centuries, and again in the twelfth, 
the Bulgarians actually extended their rule over much of it; but the 
residence of the Turk in their bnds ground them down for 400 to 500 
yeare. The modern nation became an entity in 1885 when it banished Turk- 
ish authority, yet the Bulgars have fought not alone against the Turk, ^cir 
feciing for expansion is against Greek. Yugoslav, and Albanian alike Ihey 
never have realized their great opportunity astride the Dwgonal Furrow, 
an intercontinental highway. ^ ^ ,i„ 

PhysUcil eondition*. Geologically the country embraces a belt of nearly 
horizontal later strata 25 to 50 miles wide south of the Danube and a 
broader belt o( compicaly folded and lanited crystalline and ''‘'““'“'J 
tocka t.1 many apes (tom the very old In ihe mosl recent. The penetal mod 
cl ihese rocks and sirnelores snlnes In pent carves Itom the «ts , spranlms 
roivatd the east. After Ihe (oldine. stream erosion conlmocd unlil il tcduwd 
the ropoaraphy lo old-age (om.s. a peneplain with V?: 

Mis lolloned, and new volleys were etched out and widened “ “'"J' 
Ihcn the work was inlettvipled by another recent uplill. nod yoong, r ngged. 
gorge-like valley, have been developed below ‘so 

terrupted cycle. During the later uplift and erosion, a g 1,1 ..tj 
(rcquently kal a bloek-monntain stmeinra 
wem elevated more than orhers. some were '» 
basins and sediments accumolalcd upon them. These arc sp . T 
in the border, ol the B.slkan Monntain, and .cross .he ™ 

latrer and rhe Rhodopes. These ..me.nrea nod proeces b-ve f ' " r e m 
the font clearly marked geographic regions Into 

videcl. Between the Danube and the Balkans >*1^' Plniform The 

times called me Balkan Foreland or the Nordiern ™ 

Balkan Mounrains form its .»lhem 

try, and constitute the second region. The Centra rfifTcrent from 

more than the Marilza Valley of some ^ ^ included 

Rumelia or East Rumelia. a poUtkml unit of Turkuh times that includea 
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many of Ihe Central Basins. The fourth region may best be called the 
Rhodopes, though it is neither all mountains nor all of the mountains. 

Across these four regions the climate varies notably with relief and ex- 
posure. North of the Balkans the tempecaCures and rainfall seasons are 
distinctly continental; south of them the ciimate partakes more and more 
of Mediterranean characteristics. 

Boundaries of Bulgaria have shifted much. The adjustments due to the 
Balkan and World uars have given a more unified people than ever before 
because dravvn with ethnic interests in mind. There are no hostile minorities 
within, and the remnants without are becoming consoled and somewhat 
comfortable. Any of the desired boundary adjustments outward would en- 
close more Greeks, Turks, or Yugoslavs than Bulgarians, and therefore the 



best methods of meeting the geographic conditions are by transfer's of people 
who so elect and by trade treaties and agreements Danube and Black Sea 
are good trade boundanes Outlets from the capital by rail west and sooth 
are simple, and the great route cast leads entirely across the productive 
valleys to Istanbul. 

Northern Plateau. Across this otherwise level plain a score of streams 
and their branches flow out from the Balkan Mountains and have carved 
deep, narrow, meandering valleys to the Danube. Between the sueanis long 
strips of treeless plain terminate north at the Danube in bluffs 400 lo 600 
feet high, admirable sites for towns and for defense and control of the riwf 
The uplands of loess or porous calcareous rocks, with a rainfall of 20 
to 30 inches, must needs be treeless and ^ss-covered with mature cher- 
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nozem soih. In winter they have cold, sweeping winds, driving snows that 
block railroads and isolate peasants for weeks at a lime; but summers are 
bright, warm, and showery. Native grasses have given place to wheat and 
some com and recently to thousands of acres of sunflowers introduced from 
Rumania. The upland is dotted by rural vilbges around deep wells from 
which farmers daily go out 1 to 3 or even 4 miJes with tools, often a cart 
and horse, to tend the wheat and other crops. How many miles of weary 
travel docs rural village life impose upon a peasant year after year! 

The valleys contain many villages and towns, great orchards of plums, 
apples, and cherries, and walnut and chestnut trees, as well as vegetables, 
com, and oats that require more moisture than is found in the uplands. 
Roads rarely follow the valleys because the uplands furnish direct routes 
with gentle grades and easy construction. Valleys are often infested with 
mosquitoes and malaria. They arc of no commercial value, present little 
opportunity for the development of water power, and constitute a continual 
hindrance to easl-and-west travel. Sheep and cattle which pasture on the 
uplands are fattened in the valleys. Surplus farm produce consists of wool, 
hides, eggs, chickens, cheese, pigs, and some com. The people cat wheat. 

One sees many water-lifting devices to aid irrigation but no windmills; 
houses arc of blue, sun-dried brick or red. burned brick; tile roofs are 
very frequent yet floors are as often of packed din Think of the simplicity 
of sweeping, scrubbing, or mopping! All wagon roads reach the towns, but 
tailroada rarely do because of anti-railroad prejudice when they were built 
Some towns arc now reached by stub roads: others arc being rebuilt near 
• the railroads. Few villages have any lights save the oil house-lights and the 
lanterns carried by belated pedestrians. Modern conveniences are coming in 
rapidly. 

Rain in the west means corn and wheat; in the east mild climate induced 
by the sea favors fruit, grapes, and tobacco. In several sections the farmers 
are instituting a three-year rotation of five crops, wheat, lucerne, corn, sun- 
flowers, and rape. The com and sunflowers arc sometimes planted together 
for forage as In Canada, and the lucerne Uke the wheat is on the ground 
o\cr winter. The land added to this region from the Dobruja is rather dry, 
semi-karst, dusty sheep pasture w-ith a transhumance to the mountains in 


summer. 

SU old fortresses overlook the Danube, and six commercial towns, their 
successors, now invite trade. All have a 7-foot river channel. Ruse (Rus- 
ebuk) (53,420), the most important, has a mile of docks and warehouses, 
an active terry, and a good raUroad that starts near the river and clmbs a 
lateral valley to the upland. This town receives about one third of the na- 
tion’s imports and sends away most of the export wheat Beet su^r is 
manufactured here, hides are tanned, and great quantities of hsh are 
handled. , . 

Th, principal ,ow„ on the plateau ia Tuaoro (15.000) (TCunovo). the 
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Bulgarian capital from 1186 to 1393. Ruins of its old granary and its 
watch-tower still remain, and ftapnents of wall, pavements, and palace 
testify to its ancient significance. It is singularly built on the flood-plain and 
steep slopes of the Yanira Valley, through which the railroad goes; it also 
spreads on the upland remnants among the deeply incised meanders of the 
river. It guarded a Balkan pass, and now has an important railroad, a 
motor-road intersection, a weaving and a clothing factory, and a cotton 
thread mill. Shumen (31,169) (Kobrovgrad) guards another Balkan pass, 
stands at a point of ancient strategic value, is still surrounded by a ring of 
forts, and is near an important railroad junction with modern commercial 
importance Pleven (39,000) (Plevna) has long been a trade node and 
was bitterly contested in 1877. It controlled an ancient route over the 



Balkans and today controls a modern one. occupying a strong posuion on 
the Vama-Sofia (Sofiya) and Ruschuk-Sofia railroads. Gabrovo and Te- 
teven, situated well up in the Balkan foothills, occupy excellent hydro- 
electric sites, manufacture woolen textiles, and use forest product. 'The 
former guards Shipka Pass and has a stub railroad from Tiraovo. Varna 
(72,000) (Stalin), an old Greek tnifitaiy and trading point, has maintained 
Its commercial importance because the shelter from winds is good and the 
stream widens here in two long lakes. The sea freezes occasionally m Jan- 
uary, but the climate gives a Mediteiraoean aspect to the region by permit- 
ting almonds, prunes, mulberries, and an abundance of vines Since Vama 
is commercial, it has become industrial, manufacturing cotton and woolen 
goods, tannmg skins, and grmdmg flour by kical water power. Thirty 
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west of the coast there are extenstw salt-mines which contribute to Varna’s 
chemical industries. 

Balkan Mountolns. This region b separated for treatment because it is 
a sparsely populated belt, an ethnic line though not a serious commercial 
barrier, and because it is sharply distinguished from its neighbors by its 
deciduous forests. They are valuable in the west but until recently have 
been wasted in the cast. Three erosion levels arc recognbed. and on many 
of the more level shoulders and terraces there is more primitive agriculture 



than on either bordering region. Transhumance is common * . 

Northern Plntoho ond .ho D.ltan.. to !»«»"= “P ' “d to 

ttomih. Si. routes, wo of »hkrh now _ha« wdro.d., 
roountaitis since antiquity. The Isket (Iskur) £or^ la k .Connects Rus- 
to its railroad lead, to the capW. whetos to other la.lroa,^ com eh, Rw 
okuk aad Philippopolis through Stan Zagora Many <1“™'’ “ 

>ton= ridges, and b,?ck-kilns near shale .rrf eby bed. '“'"'f P™' 
of building material, cement and other roatk-ma ing s jj 

■buadant along Ihe I.ker but are frequent oa to Y.nha Rt.er hue. Bom 
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railroads h3\*e spiral tunnels and steep grades to make their way through the 
Balkans. Copper is rained and smelted on the Isker, and coal and lead art 
wxirked in a small way. Sawmills, often with water power, and fuei-wood 
yards utilize the mouths of valleys leading out of the Balkans. 

Central Basins. The Central Basins consist of two rows of basins, some 
many times as large as others, occupying a wedge-shaped area between 
the Balkans and the Rhodopes. The northern row includes the Sofia Basin at 
the nest end, Kazanlik (Kazanliik} central, and Burgas partly submerged at 
the eastern end. The southern row comprises the great plain round Phibp* 
popolis (Plovdiv) at the west, Stara Zagora central, and lambol in the cast 



jfi 


In each row there arc also several lesser basins The Anti-Ball-ans 
between the Kazanlik and Philip p opolts basins Some of these num-’ious 
basins arc the result of dowo-waiping or down-faulting asiocuied with 
the vulcanism which was responsible for the syenite near Sofia and m 
Phiiippopolis. All have been accraded with recent alluMum the gfc^t 
Maritza plain was partly occupied by a lake, the sediments of which form 
a featureless plain, swampy enough for many rice-padd/es and a fine 
of mosquitoes and malaria. 

The Sofia Basin has four ready outleis down four streams < 1 ' 
Nisava, toward Nish and Central Europe. ( 2 > the Isker. toward the 
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Northern Plateau, the Danube, and Rumania: (3) the Maritza (Trajan’s 
Gate), to its fertile plains ami (o Burgas, Istanbul, and the east; and (4) 
the Struma to coal-fields, rich Mcdiiemincan rural lands, the /Egcan, and 
southern Europe. Thus it is a most fasored place for the metropolis Sofia 
(434,888), the commercial, indusitbi, and educational center and national 
capital. 

Although in the midst of lofty, nigged mountains, the Sofia plain is 
only about 2,000 feet high. Streams coming Into the plain furnish hydro- 
electric energy for power and city lights. Ait drainage from the high valleys 
often brings chill and fops to the city, but rarely fills the valley deeply enough 
to affect the former American UnK-ersity campus, sesen miles out and 200 
to 300 feet higher. Abundant fruit orchards and many field crops furnish 
thousands of bee-stands svith honey. Sugar beets, potatoes, peas, and 
beans are notable crops. The factories make sugar, rugs, carpets, brick, and 
tile and spin and weave both cotton and wool. 

Kaianlik Dasin, long and narrow, with mountain shelter, rolling topogra- 
phy. suflicicni, timely ninfall. and fertile soil, long ago templed an observing 
man to cultivate the Damascus roses running wild in the hills. Today many 
thousands of acres and eighty villages arc devoted to rose-culiurc. One ounce 
of aromatic oil is distilled from 3.000 to 5.000 ounces of rose-petals, About 
2,000 ounces of attar of roses is thus produced and sold annually to France 
^or $1 million. Another rose center flourishes ht the southeast near the 


Turkish frontier. 

Philippopolis (PInsdiv) plain contains the famous old city of the same 
name, built there in 330 B.c. by Philip of Maccdon, because of its prospect 
and the building stone of the seven syenite hills in the midst of the plain. 
Springs emerge at the foot of some of the hills, but the present city service 
comes from Rhodopian waters, seven miles across the plains. The city now 
has over 125,000 people; a score of great tobacco sheds and several silk- 
mills care for two leading products of the plains. The ferule soils and 
sub-Meditcrrancan climate favor many fruits, especially grapes, almonds, 
and plums, besides cherries, apples, pears, peaches, and apricots. Other 
farm crops arc wheat, com, anise, sesame, melons, squash, pumpkins, 
peanuts. English walnuts, hazlcnuls. kanob for cordage, and millet for 
poultry food. A millet drink b made by grinding the gram and fermenting 
the flour in water. The thin gtoel-Jikc drink b non-alcoholic, refreshing, 
and snappy, like lemonade, but with a large food value Sheep and goats 
are always present; many herds and flocks go to the mountains for summer 
grass. Allhough nearly all the land b cultivated, die methods are crude and 

Ihe results arc poor compared with those in Finland or Estonia. _ 

Around the syenite hilb in the city and in places in mountains bordering 
Ihe plains, weathered rock furnbhes sand for roads, sidewalks, and park 
areas; red tile roofs adorn most of the houses. Villages dot the plain as fa 
as one can see. The seasonal change in geographic landscape is well worth 
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studying. Household industries are diminahaig on the plains, not because 
of industrialization but because of inflow of cheap foreign manufactures. 

Burgas (43,684), the second important Black Sea port, has a brisk salt 
industry from sea brines. It exports copper ores from near the town to 
Belgian furnaces*, wheat to Finland; tobacco and cocoons, com and lentils 
to Spain and Marseilles. It imports oil from Ceylon and Algeria; cotton and 
coRee from Holland (East Indies); pelts and raffia from Madagascar; 
chemicals fiotn Germany, and machineiy irom the United States. Its indus- 
trial establishments include teel-sugar factories, oil refineries, textile mills, 



soap factories, and even a copper reduction plant Burgas is in the midst of 
interesting shoreline features. Streams bring waste and drop it m 
lakes, each of which is a drowned, botated river mouth; waves and currents 
cut waste from cldls and silt Oie harbor, build bars across river mouths, 
and tie islands to the shore. 

In the past the East Rumelian plains have always been tributary to 
Istanbul, They were Hellenized in Byzantine days, then garrisoned by 
Turks and dominated by Islanusm, as attested by Turkish names and resi- 
dues of Turks in Stars Zagora and other places, Turks who should ha''® 
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the best material out of which to buHd the nation. Its national entity should 
be maintained, because, though the people scarcely Inow it. Bulgaria occu- 
pies the much coveted intercontinental highway. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What geographic reasons may 6e advanced for a Bulgarian corridor to the 
/Egean Sen? Whnt objections are there to such a commcrcia) outlet? If one were 
opened, where should it be? Why? 

2. Present reasons why Bulgaria should continue a national entity and be 
encouraged to develop. 

3. What possibilities arc there that Rulgaria will become notably industrial, 
d. Compare Tirnovo. Sofia, and Philippopohf as possible federal capitals 

(Each has had its turn.) 

5. \N’ould it be better it Bulgaria were divided into two states? Discuss. 

6. What advantages and disadvantages might come to Bulgaria because of 
her position on the Diagonal Furrow? Whai should be her policy in view of her 
position? 
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CHAPTER 38 


Rumania 

Blessed be our tanJ and kin. 

And fiUet) wiih flour our etery bin. 

— roiK Sovo 


Extent and generol retief. Rumanb * h one of the new states of Europe, 
not even a resurrected stale like Poland or Lithuania, but a state set up 
1859-1877, augmented greatly at the end of World War I. and trimmed at 
the end of World War 11 by transfer of Bessarabia to Russia and a small 
area in southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. These two parcels have been trans- 
ferred back and forth in former treaties. 

It Is Balkan in many characters. Mediterranean in language and ua^r 
connections, yet distinctly Austrian-Sucecssion in that it benefited 
torially by the Austro-Hungarian collapse and has persisteiills de\elop*“ 
since. Its boundaries surround a broadly oval area of diversified topography, 
mountain, plain, plateau, and shoreline, bordering for about 400 mils* ** 
largest river in Europe. It may be described as the Carpathian Mountain* 
with their valleys and bordering pbins. It b a rare nation that occupif* 
so completely both sides of a mountain range and its bordering plains, n 
status possible here because of the maturity of the mountains Rumania is 
strongly controlled by both the Carpathian Mountains and the Danube 
River. It may be called European west of the mountains, but Oriental east 
of them. The people number about 17 million scattered over 91.584 equate 
miles with a density of 185 to each square mile, a density exceeded by only 
six states in our country, and over three and one half times as great as ooi 
average. 

In general the soils are fertile, and ia spite of mountains and mar^h 
about 60 per cent of the country b in crops and pasture, three fourths o 
which latter b actually arable Over 25 per cent of the land carries forest, 
about two thirds of which b hardwoods, and the same proportion is under 
state or other public ownership. Livestock is more abundant per capita 
than in Italy, but less so than in the United Slates. The abundance of sheep 
gives the land a Mediterranean aspect. 

Rumanian climate u predonunandy condnental with a touch of Medf- 

> Roumaoia ia preferred by some; Romania, by others. 

772 
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terranean characierbticb. Usually winters are cold, snowy, and windy. 
Springs arc short and rainy and pass quickly to summer, which becomes 
dry, particularly in the eastern sections. The great winter Asiatic high 
spreads to Rumania, bringing crisp, dry cold with frozen streams; but when 
the high weakens, Mediterranean cyclones drift eastward, bringing winter 
fog. rain, and cold weather. Dobruja is the most Medncrranean region in 
iu vegetation. Climate presents a great range In temperature and precipita- 
tion because of differences of relief and esposure. Mountain rainfall amounts 
to 60 inches in places and exceeds 40 inches in almost a complete girdle 
around the Transylvanian Basin, while in some years it u actually less than 
10 inches on eastern plains. Whirlwinds here sport with snow in winter 
and dust in summer when the tail of the northeast trades out of the Asiatic 
hot interior blows toward hot Africa deserts. 


P.ople. About Ihu bugiomog of Ihc f0oo«<l ""‘"'J'' J,"'™ 
Pure planted In parts of Rumania. Urey Again 

Monist. either ret.irned or were absorbed by the 
■bout 1,000 years later, new Latin eoIonisB ome who 
Hun, and Slavic remnants and later abso^ Jtnmage eS 

Hood; there still remains a strong Lntin pride, an Aryan langnage closely 
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atin to Latin, and because for ccnlurks under Byrantine rule, an Eastern 
Church. The frequenej’ of Slavic words for rural terms indicates the strength 
of Slavic blood in peasants, aikl similarly Lniin words arc very common 
in cultural, guvernmental, and reitgkitn rteids. 

TTie modern Rumania began when for political reasons neighboring 
nations saw fit in 1859-1R6I to set up n buffer state consisting of the old 
Walachia and Moldavia, provinces which had been under D)'zantine. 
Turlish, and Russian rote successively and hence were backward. Bounda- 
ries were indefinite, but the new stale included about ail of the present 
domain excqit Dobruja and the Transylvanian Region, which came to 
Rumania alter the Bulgarian and World wars respectively. 



placet In ftumonloi rhnrt, patut. toorM. moaotaMit, onj eld pelilicel unitt. Shodvd areot loU ” 
us St and BvIgottB tAdnptod Otlord A^canced 4r^s) 


The present populaticm coRsuts of about 14.700,000 Rumanians, less 
than 350,000 Germans. J50.000 Jews, 200.000 Gipsies. 200.000 Turks. 
Bulgarians, and Tatars, and 700,000 Szeiders, most of whom are svmp^' 
thetic with the Rumanian government, but not so happy at the tjahieniog of 
the communistic gnp on the nation. In addiuon there are 500.000 
who are restive and could be made much happier by adjusting boundanes 
on the west. A treaty granted equality of privilege to minorities, but it is not 
liberally interpreted for the Jew, who is restricted as to business, trade, lands. 
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education, and profcjsions. Religious restrktions are not serious for any 
poup. 

This semhOricnta! mixture of people* has a literacy of but 43 per cent, 
still uses poor agricultural methods and obtains small yields, lives in poverty 
and dirt; and all these characierbtics become more pronounced from west 
to east. The people arc SO per cent rural; inclined toward neither industry 
not commerce, a fact which leaves room for the German and Jew among 
them. Although rural, the peasant even yet docs not know how to make 
the most of his land. He sows broadcast by hand, reaps with a sickle or 
crude cradle, threshes by the treading of o.sen, and winnows by tossing 
grain into the wind. His output fa about one third as much as hLs land should 
yield, Improvement in agricultural methods has been moving very slowly 
for seventy years. At present 92 per cent of the land is in small farms, n 
change which cut down yields at first but gave increased independence and 
responsibility and increased the food supply Mechanization is increasing 
under the Russian inlluence and other gains arc being made. Probably 
collectives and state farms are Increasing. 

Only 7 Of 8 per cent of the people live by industry. 1 pet cent by mining. 
4 per cent each by lumbering and commerce, and about 2 per cent by 
adminlsiralion and the professions. No such educated surplus exists here as 
la Austria and Hungary. 

Bowndofles end unity. Most of the Black Sea boundary consists of 
unapproachable delta margin and shifting shoreline, with sandbars, lagewns. 
and marshes. Sulina harbor fa an improved river mouth, and Constanta Is an 
improved shelter behind a sandbar. The Danube Rivet, with its Rumanian 
lood-plain. marshes, and lagoons, makes a good barrier boundary, but it 
Iv diJlieult to cross; hcncc it is not favorable to trade. Two bridges cross the 
fiver, one near the Iron Cate at Turnu Severin (31,259). the other at Cer- 
navoda between Bucharest and its seaport Constanta. Northward from the 
Danube River across the Great Alfdid the frontier runs through thickly 
populated pKiins in a very arbitrary, unsatisfactory course, which might lx 
revised to advantace. Through the Danat of Temesvar,’ Timisoara in 
Rumanbn. it seems to be as ethnic as possible, but it vexatiously crosses 
failroads. streams, and irrigation canals. Further north it was drawn osten- 
»‘bly lo help trade by putting it west of some towns and they connecung 
railroads, but it has deranged Hungarian commercial life and brought an 
unhappy minority into Rumania. A line drawn from an ethnic, rcligiou , 
linguistic, and physiographic standpoint would make it easier for the people 
'0 become friendly and to restore trade rdations. Perhaps ' 

racnis of neighbor to neighbor akwig the boundary will help, but that 
v-ill require time and patience. The Dorthem frontier crosses the Carpathuins 

Probably ihc only Banal now esBiiog. It Is the wrriiory 
'h!et formeHy .ppoinied by the king to keep «4er on » ceriain Irontier. An omee 
0‘Koni,nued for some time. 
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among lofty peaks and ridges and comes down across the southern Buko- 
vina ("Becch'Iand") plateau to the Pnith. which it follows nearly to its 
mouth, then cuts across the plains to the Black Sea near the mouth of the 
northern Danube distributary. This tivrows much of Bukovina with its 
capital Chcrnovjisy (Cemautl) to the U,SS.R. 



Humonla dt¥iJt4 off gffcg'ffplijc ormat o< off Isft fnop (eoMii on VAg^kvftvf off 

Souffioniff, ATbuiff ifatiihffw 1919. Oifwd AJroind AHat) 


The stale is delimited as satisfactonly, from an international point of 
view, as any unit in Europe. If a nation's motives can be judged by the 
nature of the boundaries ii selects, Rumania would seem to be friendly, 
for none of the frontiers is well chosen for defense and all are suitable for 
exchange of goods and ideas. Tlie Eastern Church, a gift of Byzantine 
control, is numerically the strongest leh^us group. The country is favor- 
ably situated and in many respects happily constituted Russian size and 
policy present a problem, and die proxirai^ of the turbulent Balkans 
another. 

Rumania’s diversity of topograidiy and resource makes apt a regional 
treatment The mountains are divided into two regions called the Car- 
pathians and the Transylvanian Alps. East of the mountains is the Mol- 
davian Region. Toward the south die Walachian Hills and Plains similarly 
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arc known by an ancient name. Bet»«n the Black Sea and the lower 
Danube is Dobruja, trimmed a little lor Bulgarb's benefit; and west of 
the mountains b the Transylvanian Re^n. 

Corpathion*. The Carpathians are a continuation of the Alps, but they 
arc lower, nanower, and simpler in structure, possess more minerals, were 
glaciated less, and retain no glaciers; hence they are of much less interest 
to the tourbt and the seeker for scenic thrills, but of more value to miner, 
forester, and agriculturbt. The upland topography consists of mature 
stream-made forms, a peneplain with monadnocks occasiona y ^ 
it; the plain bevels folded sUucturcs in which subsequent 
cuestas with trellis drainage lines. On the cast no sha^ oun ary , 
but foolhilb grade into the plateau. On the western flank 
a subsidence area of 10 by 50 miles, and two valleys clogged by late Ter- 
tiary vukanism provide splendid farmlands in the T;/ 

(Harghita), the great volcanic mass that dosed the ' . . 

them and the Transylvanian Region. Below the old up an , g 
have carved more youthful valleys, often gorges, a jj,, 

fremd wiih glacial cirq«e, a«d narto» arcics. Th.ca ladroad, cro« *c 

TSW-afion and .a.c«l,. sheep aad g.a. ra«.»rea^ 

tain uplands; conifets clothe the upper slopes, cci villages 

slopes and loodillls; valleys a« generally necless , 

on their rich, mm, soils. Soon, slopes carry ot olam °S“ 

trom uhich are made to yield many gallons ot -met '’7"“ 
used to, Damson brand, The Inhabitanrs 

and salt-mining, quarrying, and '“"'7™^ "“Lined before eonlinuing 
Danube or to saumills on the local streams fm.nH in the seclu- 

their journey. Probably d,e purest type of Rumao.an .s found m the 

Sion of the Caniathlan valleys. Carpathians, recently given a 

Brayov (82,984), the only losvn in by Germans tor 

nevvRussbnname.OrasolStalm -aslfau d^ beautiful plains of the 

bade purposes. A citadel on a hm *>m ,„„mmodated cata- 

depression, and a trading center at ftc Im 

vans trom Ultraine, Asia, and Ihe f p„ducts. T»o routes lead 
seem then to have been the most s . wagon road, and 

southward. To the Bran B'” Ids to Boehamst (Bo- 
through the Predcal Pass an ‘ .„,w u„d town of Sinaia 

eureiti). The road south traverse, d» 

With Its ancient castle anil with Transylvania and 

homes. A railroad to west to 

wntral Europe. Another railroad to commerce has 

Moldavia. The stimulus of these modern . knitting of wool, 

brought many industries, such «.,«Xr^=,U and refining of oil. 
making of machinery, paper, furniture. 
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Reccnily an aviation field and a factoiy for airplanes have been established 
here. Brafov has grown rapidly and has been considered as a possible site 
for the national capital on account of its central location, security, and 
climatic advantages. 

Transylvonion Alps. These motmtaiits are still a part of the great arc 
of Tertiary structures but contain a much larger exposed core of cry’stalUnes 
and smaller rones of sedimenlaries than the Carpathians; they are equally 
mature but ha\-e the three erosion terraces better preserved than the Car- 
pathbns. Summits reach 8,000 feet; sheep are pastured in summer above 
6,000; and forests clothe the steeper, occasioiially inaccessible, slopes below 
and spread out over the fooib3Is iindJ agriculture claims the land. Maize 
is the chief crop in the valleys; wheat, flax, and sugar beets alternate with the 
com. Rows of glacial cirques hare been nibbled in the edges of the valley 
walls of the Fagans (Fagaras) htountams, east of the Red Tower Pass of 
the Oil River. The antecedent Danube breaks throu^ the range in a gorge, 
the Iron Gate, which in spite of canalization and much clearing is stfll an 
obstruction to narigation; and the Olt, also antecedent, with its sources 
in two of the basins of the C^rpatbbns pajalleU the Fagans for 40 mfles, 
then opens up a route for a road and railroad across the cestral part of the 
region. In the western part of (he mountains coal, iron, and copper are 
mined, supporting a Unle metal industry, and in the eastern part salt b 
produced in abundance at Sbnic. north of Hoe^tL 

Meldovion Region. Much of (his region is a dissected pbteau of ho^ 
zontal late Tertiary and Quaternary sediments. The drainage reaches the 
Danube by the Pruth and Seretb rivers, two streams flowing nearly parallel 
from the Russba border, southeastward and south to Galacz (Oahu). The 
whole structure descends toward the Black Sea, and large areas between the 
Sereth (Siret) and Pruth f Prut) rivers have an alutude of only 300 to 600 
feet, "nje surface b hilly to rolling almost everywhere except on the upbnd 
remnants. 3’alle5s contain broad flood-plains with marshes, bayous, and 
meandering streams. 

Because of altitude, in ibe oortbwesl. heavier rainfall, and western coo- 
tacte. thb section possesses the densest popubtion and the most adianced 
people. The people arc busy rabmg oats and rye and working in the beech 
and oak lumber camps. At many pbces in the foothills, petroleum has begun 
to attract attention. 

Rather pure Rumanian stock may be found in MoldaNia. whence Lolonots 
hare gone out to the steppes on the east and south Greek and Armenian 
traders coaunue to occupy the coasts, and Jews are nurnen’us in all the 
towns. Aliens consutute about one durd of the population The -leppvs 
offer a sonrular rthruc mosaic. Kumamans are mreJy in the mayonty m 
the vilbges bat easily predominate in rural parts 

Since so taudi of tlm region ts hiU). block •earth steppe, cruiag becomes 
the chKf occtipauon. Horses arc chaiactcnstic in the south. snJ cjide 
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farther north. Large villages of sheep-herders with their deep wells and 
high well platforms arc found in all parts. Farther north where rainfall 
is more satisfactory the cereals arc cultivated, and grasslands give place to 
com and beans rather than to potatoes. Grapes do well if the trunks arc 
buried in winter under mounds of earth, and other fruits flourish. Roads 
are miserable; loess does not make good roads and hides the rocks that 
might make better highways. The country is so trenched by the great valleys 
that travel is seriously handicapped. 

Several noteworthy towns mark the contact of the foothills and the 
plateaus. Jassi (94.075) (Jasi). a Jewish town, occupies a point of 
convergence of trade routes on a branch of the Pruth. Its picturesque site, 
clear streams, historic interest, and trade with Odessa. Galatz, and central 
Europe make it an important, thriving city. Galatz (80,41 1 ), between two 
great feeders of the Danube, partly on the bluffs of the ^cat river, partly 
below on the alluvial plain, is the m-atlct town for the region. Its elevators, 
docks, and railroad connections risal those of Bniila. Its citizens manufac- 
ture glass, build ships, saw and export lumber, and export com; still it is 
not keeping pace with Constanta on the sea. although its river channel u 
dredged to 18 feet. Urban life docs not develop in the east of Europe as it 


does In the west. . , 

Walachian Hills end Plains. Great alluvbl slopes, compound fans 
rising 600 feet between the Danube and the mountains, have pushea the 
river southward since Tertiary time and spread a very useful plain below 
Ihe sunny slope of the Transylvanian Alps The sucams arc bent eastward 
by Ihelf own deposits; all are so steep-graded and loaded with \vaste that 
they have little economic value. Some that do not reach back^to me 
mountains become dry early in the summer. The master river, Danube, 
decreases in volume from the Iron Gate to the mouths of the Sercth and 
Pruth. which restore some of its lost power. Marshes, me rule of the day 
as on the Danube plain, also interfere with the use and me crossing of mos 
of the streams. Willows and reeds mark the stream courses, which are 
frequented by wild ducks, geese, pelicans, coots, herons, storks, and plover. 
Sturgeon, sarda. salmon, and pike are abundant in season in ihc streams. 

Walachia is loo dry for trees; its chernozem soil has developed un^dcr 
grasses and is excellent for cereals. Corn in the ^ister parts, and whea 
ebewhcrc. furnish 90 per cent of the exports. The fomer is chict 
local food. In still drier parts, sheep swarm over me 
Mediterranean aspect to me landscape and wool to the ^ 

these acUvities rainfall is me critical factor. lU „ 

annual statistics. Drj'-farming would pay generously wi ... J 
enlightened, industrious people. In spite of aU difficulties, Walachia and 
Moldavia constitute the greatest corn belt in Europe. v-n-v 

Even home and town sites are water-deiertn med. Sprm^ along vahey 
walls attract multitudes of farmers’ homes. Villages have P 
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drilled to pctxonial waters. The towns ate mostly where the streams come 
out from lie hills — Pitejii, Ploejli, Craiova. The map of popubtion density 
shows how the people concentrate along streams, both for the wafer and 
for the rich alluvial soils. 

North of Bucharest near the mountains is the Campasi (Campina) oil 
field, so prolific that Rumanb produces more petroleum than all the rest 
of Europe outside of U.S.S.R- Wlh the decline of wheat exports, Rumania 
has found oil export most valuable, and it has saved the balance of trade. 
Gas provides more power than all the coal in Rumania. In the vicinity of 
the oil fields salt t$ extensively mined. 
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Craiova (85,574) is a grain market, manufacturing foodstuffs and shipping 
to Bucharest and Braiia or Constanta for export. Giurgiu (30,200^ St. 
George in English, an old Genoese fort and river port, has an active feriy 
across the piacid Danube and with Ruschok forms another pair of Danubian 
towns. 

Bucharest (1,041,800) has a long history in an important central position 
where it commands routes across the Walachian Plains into the mountain 
passes to Russia, Hungary, and Bulgaria. Invader and merchant from east 
and south have been drawn to it. Jis trade easily reaches the Black Sea and 
through it the Mediterranean. It has been a center for Turkish wars, earth- 
quakes, fires, floods, and pestilence; but the modem city is clean, substan- 
tial, above fiood-levcl, and built largely in stone and brick. It is iaigei than 
any other five cities in Rumanb, and has a population as cosmopolitan as 
any inland city in the east. Besides being a commercial city and the capital, 
Bucharest k becoming industrial. Aided by petroleum and salt from the 
foothills it manufactures chemicals. It is abundantly supplied with perennial 
water; hence its inhabitants work in loodstuffs and textiles and can manu- 
facture sugar, pack treat, and develop metallurgical vs-orfcs. They manu- 
facture beer and furniture, refine oil, make bricks, work in the railroad 
repair shops, and maintatn splendid retail stores. In Bucharest as the 
capital city many institutions are centralized (or the nation, such as banks, 
the telegraph system, the post-office, commercial companies, and education. 
The university has 20,000 students. In the sixteenth century Bucharest was 
a walled city, all on one side of the Dambovita River. Thrice a new, larger 
wall was built, until in I8S3 a considerable area on each side of the river 
was included. In 1910 the city bad expanded beyond the wall, and a score 
of suburbs were growing up. The wall has now been demolished, and eight 
railroads communicate with the city, although none octuaUy reaches into it. 

The city is in a favored part of the plain, in the midst of an area already 
as densely populated as any, and, now that oil and gas are produced 
abundantly, it will surely be a leader of a developing nation. 

Dobrujo. In relation to the test of Rumania this region may be called 
Trans-Danubia. It is very diversified in its geology, and cosmopolitan m race 
and language. The north section is a growing della, mostly subject to 
inundations when the Pnith and Screlb rise, but having two or three 
sand dune areas. It is known to hunter and fisherman for its fish and 
waterfowl. Over SlOO million worth of fish are caught each year Beyond 
the delta fon-ard the south there arc the highest topography and, ouuidc 
the crystalline areas in the mounulns, by far the oldest suucmres, where the 
rocks yield copper to the miner. Altitude here is sufficieni to bring rainfall 
adequate for deciduous Icnests. to W40, 3,000 square miles of hilly south 
Dobruja went by treaty to Bulgaria, The people of the Dobruja have been, 
successively, Greeks, Armentans, Torks, Tatars, Russians, Germans, and 
Bulgars; but in the north Rumanians now replace or outnumber all oihen 
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In the middle and northern sections moisture sufficient for cultivation 
results in fine com crops around Constanta. 

Sulina is the delta port on the only distributary kept navigable. It reloads 
and exports wheat. Constanta (78^86) is on a small bar bay of the Black 
Sea which is never frozen, and by artificial deepening its waters accommo- 
date ocean vessels, which here load wheat brought by train from the wheat 
plains across the great Danube bridge at Cemavoda. Tank steamers take on 
petroleum, conducted in pipe lines from the wells across the same bridge 
to modern, marine loading racks at the docks. Whereas Braila is closed 
during two or three winter months, this port is always open, hence is captur- 
ing Braila trade. It is far enough from delta mouths to avoid silting. 


1 



Cengraii) 


T 1 • B • In ihLs Tcrion are included not only the Tran- 

AlfbU, and a, much ol fl.c Banal a. *= 
o! ,h= CaTadiian arc. The basin Tcilu.w ^ 
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Instead it has been maturely V Bihar Mountains eon- 
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sediments, extensively intruded and complexly disturbed and left at such 
altitudes that soft layers have been etdied out and hard ones stand as 
rugged mountain forms, somewhat forbidding to agriculture but high 
enough to catch sufficient rainfall for better forest growth than anywhere 
else in Transylvania. Streams furnish power to work up the lumber and 
mine the ores of gold, silver, copper, and lead. Only 2 per cent of the water 
power is at present developed. \Vide-opeo, rural vallej^ lead out of the 
mountains to the Alfdtd. Villages occupy many flood-proof sites along these 
cultivated s’alleys, and gracing flourishes on the slopes. 





The Transylvanian Basin is stjll contributing enormous quantities of 
sediment to the AUdld. The Oil River drains large valleys m the southeast 
section, where the Carpathians cast a rain ^dow and produce the driest 
place in Transylvania. Other streams, emergmg from the basin each side 
of the Bihar, float lumber down to sawmills and pulpmills and direct traffic, 
roads, and railroads to the towns at the foot of the hills and to the AUold It 
was this topographic situation that bdped lead the treaty-makers to draw 
the west boundary of Rumania with more reference to economic conditions 
than to ethnic factors. 

A little oil, believed to be an earnest of more, is known in northern 
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Transylvania. Coal and iron in the southwest and in the Banat foster a 
metallurgical industry which has somewhat declined since World War I. 
Seventy per cent of Rumanian coal Is In this region. 

Transylvanbn agriculture Is for subsistence and not for export. Grazing 
predominates over the hUls. but cultivation in the valleys. Sheep are the 
most important slock; cattle, horses, and cameb arc raised, and all are 
used for draft animals. The country h admirable for a lively dairy industry, 
but it has only begun. Hogs feed upon the com and mast. Corn and wheal 
lead among cereals; other crops are oats, barley, hops for gram beer, becu 



r . U «ntTtocs lu many places the cultivated fields spread 

to s»pr. b cufelrf amid me orchards in 

enorcly over rhe old h.lllop. Th i„p„r,.„,. 

almoucvcr, much of it dense; some fine 

Transylvanra has 16 00^ ^ 

stands arc yatoble remarkable forest opportunity, 

have ten ma.s.raled. m.s rep 

In Trans, Ivan, a * l.i on the farms, becanse the 
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village life was never necessary. There has resulted a rural Independence 
rare in Rumania. This spirit of freedom spread in the 'past century to the 
old states and led to the movement for national unity and independence. 
The peasant home is often of stone, perhaps as frequently of wood, roofed 
with slate or even with great shale and sandstone slabs piled on the roof. 
A characteristic long, simple porch, from which a door leads to each room, 
runs the whole length of one side of the house. The two gable ends are cut 
off, leaving a triangular piece of shingled roof. Many houses are painted 
blue. The most progressive, forvrard-looking population in die region is 
in the Banat, where Germans, Serbs, and Magyars mingle with Rumanians 
and where 'ivcstward contacts have been more frequent and intensive. 
Higher forms of social life and of agriculture, among which sericulture and 
fruit-preserving may be mentioned, prevail here. 

Leading towns ate all “Saxon" because the Germans are commercial 
and industrial and while not numerous give a stamp to the town. Oradea 
Mare (S2,2S2) in the western foothills is a sample, chough a little more 
Magyar than some. It manufactures farm machinery and food products and 
trades in lumber and wool. Few streets are paved. It looks like an over- 
grown, rajnbiing country (own. Cluj (117,915), on the Szamos (Somesu) 
River, much farther within the country, hence more rural and Rumanian, 
has a university and a museum strivini to preserve the records and Instru- 
ments of native life. In the unlvcrsiQr the professor of English literature 
described himself thus. "My father was a German, my mother was French, 
I was born in Rumania, educated in England, teach English in a Rumanian 
University and look like a Bolshevik." The town is a railroad Junction point 
and more commercial than iodustrial. Temesvar (111,987), is far south 
in the Banat near the hills, in which arc ores of iron, copper, and lead, with 
various grades of fuel; hence it engages in metallurgical industries and 
possesses a very mixed population. Arad (87,290), on the great Maros 
(Mures) River Just where it comes out of the hills, shares in the life and 
products of both the hills and the Alfbld. Like all towns, it is rural with 
rambling streets, largely unpaved, and centers round a big, dirty market for 
stock, vegetables, fruit, garments, textiles, and tools. 

Foreign relations. Commerce in a land so wholly in the extractive 
stage must move raw products out and bring in manufactured goods, nor 
can there be any large trade Only Russia and Bulgaria rank lower per 
capita in foreign trade than Rumania; of all European states i( has been 
least touched by western influences. Commerce trends toward central 
Europe, partly because of physical connections along the Danube and its 
plains and along railroads around die Oirpathians, and is stimulated by 
the difference in industrial development existing between Rumania and 
central Europe. Exports and imports are nearly equal, for there are few 
other items to assist in maintaining a balance. 

Wheat has long been the chief of the exports, but it is giving place 
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10 com. Cereals constitute in value nearly 60 per cent of all exports; forest 
products and petroleum each about 16 to 18 per cent. Textiles and metal 
goods, such as tools and machinery, male up half of the imports. Neighbor- 
ing nations are in much the same stage of production and use as Rumania; 
hcncc trade with them is small. Hungary, however, buys about half the 
exported lumber. 

Transportation is yet insufficient In spite of the handicaps of shoals. 
Iron Gate, a great mud delta, fcc, and inland mouth, 37,000 boats with 10 
million tons displacement navigate the Danube. Railroads are not yet 
reoriented for best internal service, and there ate only about 7.000 miles 
of them. 



Rumania nttds lo increase it. eommeteeil and 
more than 5 per eenl of ihe 1.600,000 ho.sepo™ » " ™moK ta 
eieetrie energy? develop forestry and rmneml 

ednealion of dre peasanlry, inerease lirrstoet prodnet.on. and nodemrae 

its agricultural equipment. j i, haeVward socially. 

Rumania is a rich land, bul poorly develo|«d. II u baekrard soem y. 

politically, economically, educationally, rcltgious y. asoiration 

world.l,avel routes, but foreign eonlaets anr bnnging vo.on and aspoatton. 
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The government is developing industrial and agricultural technical schools, 
e.Tperinjent stations, cc>6perati« societies, a rural credit system, and a 
public school system, lodustrializatioa far ahead of the present is possible 
and practical under enlightened, honest leadership. A large proportion of 
the counlr>’’s industry has been nationalized. The state is young, vigorous, 
and alert. Leadership, mostly communisUc and Moscow-directed, in gov- 
ernment. science, and finance is leavening the people from the top down. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How can political independence of smafl nationalities be made compatible 
with the economic law of trade and exchange which grows so definitely out of 
geographic circumstances? 

2. Why is Rumania said to have a femarVaWe forest opportunity? 

3. What has Rumania’s position to do with its backwardness? Test out your 
answer in the several listed phases of backwardness. 

4. How can conditions of modem communication help Rumania forward? 
Show how this is a geographic question. 

5. Compare Rumania with Czechoslovakia as to advantages and disadvan- 
tages of geographic setting. 

6. Would Rumania be damaged by adjusting the Hungariao boundary so as 
to place the Hungarian minority on the other side of the boundary? 

7. How seriously did the loss of Bessarabia affect Rumania? 
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CHAPTER 39 


The Geography of Agriculture 

When tillage begins, oihcf arts follow; the farmers 
therefore are the founders of human civilization. 


E.,l, ...a.., Tl= chapter on prehlrlotlc men mode I. 
in the earliest staces of human occupation of Europe food and safely 

The choice of food depended npon the P''r'“' '7'”"”’?";?° ?' S 
ini engesed men in Ihe more open foreelarem. «hc her pie ns 

JeynndUtemrelvee eo m„ ^ 
deer, become adapted or ad|«i Kd we 

.here eeem to do t.e cel now5 Early 

Sterne, nuts, see^, “"J J”' a„d plant parts raw, bnl with the 

man may haw begun y available that were indigestible before. 

tosrryoISremanyttm^^^ moditotlons of the 

These early _adaplalw«s w “e 

:rore”rriS‘'n„drr^rL;. no srwng bond, were made between man 

andhissurtoundmp. nccueted in places among early people, i.e.. 

Combinations ° j or mote geographic elements or te- 

ocenpattons were „ec«pa.ion seems to have lionrUhed. 

sonrccs. In “™ .P“”^’„„ges of edible birds, deer, bears, or boats; 

Hnnlmg was praclisrd over 

hshing, in lakes sea ty Hose who could rely upon fishing, 

that vety little an occupation that the great fishing 

and fishmg became » ^ ^ „i„gled in their sh=n-heap. any 

peoples did not start ago 

refuse of hunting o r „ 

beginmng of ag asricutture and grazing because 'he hunter 

have assocuiled IBCU » „,ld plant 

h;l%“rhfuse7:su>mcS bw meat foods a.d where a more ecu- 
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tinuous meat supply could be had by keeping alive some specimens taken. 
A wild boar and sow, a wild monotain deep or goat, or even a beef animal 
could be arrested and tethered or yarded and {ed untU needed. Thus feeding 
began; and breeding must have b«n a simple next step. The care of stock 
thus became an occupation, and at die same time it strengthened the bonds 
between the man and his environment. Hunting and graaing, and hunting 
and fanning, became supplementary occupations. 

The hunter or the grazer could have, must have, a more permanent 
abode, and even a better living, if he made bold to plant a few seeds of 
wheal, lettuce, asparagus, or cabbage or transplant to his door a grapevine, 
a gooseberry bush or a strawberry plant; so native plants, adopted into a 
domestic environment, constituted the beginnings of agriculture. Hunting 
and agriculture were made to supplement each other, and even more did 
grazing and agriculture interplay in the motsler parts of Europe. 

Grazing and forestry have often been associated. Aside from the occa- 
sional felling of a tree for a dugout, trees were rarely cut in Europe imtil 
men, perceiving that grass did not prosper beneath thick tree growths, 
began to cut trees to give grass a better chance. 

Reasons for escieuliure. Primary causes for planlini were more tbaa 
curiosity or accideot, though these played their part. NJan wanted the 
advantage gained in the results of his pbnting, a crop beyond simply 
harvesting what had grown wild. He want^ mere permanent or continuous 
supplies tbaa he could get by simply gathering leaves, grass, seeds, fruits, or 
vegetables. He may in some instances have wanted some plant to grow 
neater than it did naturally, or wanted a cache and less necessity for roam- 
ing. To make a success of his pbntiog he must not have too rigorous a 
climate or extended droughts. 

While limited planting and transplanting occurred very early in many 
parts of Europe, no part of the continent was pamcuEarly favorable to 
agriculture except the southeastern regions, adjacent to the great riser 
valleys and the “fertile crescent” of Breasted.’ The world's successful 
agricalnire sprang up more or Jess simultaneously in three regions in China 
and the lands southward &om China, scattered in scores of separated locali- 
ties; in the Levant, or as we say now in the Near East, including southwest 
Asia, southeast Europe and the Bood-plain of the Nile of Africa; and in 
the Highbnds of Mexico and the Andes, where altitude contravenes the 
norma! temperature effect* of low latitude. Jb these favored places intensive 
agriculture developed, plants were improved, new varieties were bred, and 
other species were introduced from surrounding lands. The Near East 
center, at the meeting of three continents, was very favorably situated and 
became important in dispersions of plants. Europe had a goodly number of 
native plant species which have been iwt under cultivation and in mosi 


I lames H. Breasted, Aneieni Timet, a Hiaorj «/ the E^aiy World (1935) 
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cases much improved; and It has profited by IntroducUons from all three 
centers, more abundantly from the Near East and more recently from the 
American center. 

Native plants In Europe. More than a dozen plants of wide vanety 
now cultivated in Europe were found native in the continent. Of cereals, 
oats were wild in East European Russia and south to the Danube. They 
preferred a moist, cool climate, and spreading westward and no^ward 
they passed under cultivation from Switzerland to Finland and Sw-eden. 
Swiss Labe Dwellers gathered them, as their presence in the refuse shows; 
German tribes and Cells of England raised them 2,000 years ago; but they 
did not become common until a.d. 1500. 

Cabbage grew wild along coasts of the British Isles and western Europe. 
It was a long, loose-lcafcd. sprawling plant and by selection has produced 
kale, collards, kohlrabi, broccoli, caulillowcr. and brusscls sprouts; iB 
cultivation has spread over European gardens everywhere. lu relative, the 
turnip, is a native of temperate Europe. By cultivation and seleciion many 
varieties adapted to different soils and climate have arisen. 

Cdery wa. aali.e from moUt. cool Srveden to ihc Caocaso,. ca, cn,o cd 
by ancicat nations, and has been eulthmled more than 2.000 yean. Utlure 
has had a similar history. Carrots and parsnips are na ives of Enropn, 
Oermany to Cancasns; being used as food through the early cenmrics, they 
were cnltivatcd in Italy and ciscsshete more than 

tndlsh was native Itom Finland to eastern Europe, nnd Romans used tn 
the early days of the republic. Beets, which grew wild neat the Mednet- 
tanean coasM, were probably the parents of out tab c 
and ehnrds ct teat beets. Chatds and beets were used In the class hat ^ lod 
mm I 1. ui I.W n »,/>rnr^ Suffaf w^as discovered to be abundantly present 
and probably long before •» , „mb. 

".h"rr:Sy nine“el e^rury. These U. er.ps are wonderf.tly 
adapted to the moist, cool weather, with warm summers, of central and 

nonhern Europe. marshes in temperate Europe, especially 

Asparagus is a „K.m Russia It was cultivated by the Romans 

in France, g^chcsinuis arc natives of Europe, and have been 

mom than 20° X”" ,3,cr in lake dwellings. -Ihey 

» dmrnTri hemThunTan die. cl central Europe roday. Roasted 
nurare munchS on shee.enrs; baVrf nr boded ;hey am used a, a vege- 
.VI j j • »« iiRiv desserts can be concocted from them, 
table; and “ T “ ,„bslanlial though nild traits. Apples, native 

Europe had .amber or 

m o^n weeri* 3^ years ago. Some varieties may 

e.OtXl years ag . V ^ phtcnicians raised thtm and they 

have grown w d in -h' ^ ^ p„„ „„ n, 

r/w Ule Dwellers nnd olher, 4dK» years ago. Several varlenr. of 
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currants and gooseberries are native in northern Europe and were used 
from Sweden to Greece. They spread then as now by cuttings. Strawberries 
were wild in western Europe from Lapland to Spain and were taken to 
Greece- They were cultivated early and improved as agriculture rose. 

Species of bhteberries and cranberries were native in sour, moist soils 
in many parts of Europe. These belong u» the families known as heaths, 
which Include similar plants from high alutudes in southern Europe to 
tundra plains in the far north. In Sweden, Finbnd, and Russia is the prized 
golden berry, much like toe blueberry, only yellow. These lands arc also 
blessed with blue, red, and black berries closely resembling our huckle- 
berry except in color. No doubt most of these fruits were eaten long before 
they were cultivated and improved. Poppies were native in southern Europe 
and were cultivated as flowers but not for a narcotic, though that property 
was known to the Greeks over 2,000 years ago. Swiss Lake Dwellers also 
cultivated the poppy. The above pbnts, being native to Europe, were 
adapted to the climates and sods; man's adjustments included bis adoption 
of ^em. 

Agriculture was more aocient in temperate Europe than classical Creek 
wriurs knew; yet only the crudest brewing and selection processes came 
into actios anywhere until about 200 years ago, and sclentlSc experiments 
in plant unprov'cntent did not begin earlier than about the year ISOO, Be- 
fore that date many plants were transplanted from place to place, where 
they became adapted and acclimatized if the new seasons permitted bloom 
and seed-hearing, and if the pbnl had sufficient resistance to cold and 
drought. 

Plont introductions from the Near Cost center. Ooly southeastern Eur- 
ope was favorable to agriculture. It was a part of the Near East center and 
imported freely from other parts of the Near East, then extended the range 
and use of many plants to other parts of Europe. Men seem to have early 
sensed the possibility of iraporiing plants lo please their palates, and Euro- 
peans have been no exception. 

Aryan-speaking people, migrating from northern Mesopotamia to Eur- 
ope between 2000 and 2500 B.c., brought several species of plants. While 
these are die fint of record. Near East plants are known to have been cul- 
tivated and harvested in Europe centuries before. When the Lake Dwellers 
in Switzerland were still in the late Stone Age and used no metals, they 
raised wheat derived from the Near East In fact, the earliest Lake Dwellers 
left grains in their refuse, possibly 6,000 to 8,000 years ago. In their Bronze 
Age their agricultme was more varied, and was more advanced than Bronze- 
Age agricuilare in Italy. 

Phcenician voyagers, Persian warriois, Alexander in India, and travelers 
with Greek and Roman armies carried plants and seeds to Europe with 
the expressed purpose of introducing (hem to European cultivators The 
Punic Wars brought much farming knowledge, for Carthaginian agriculture 
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was more scientific and susceptible of higher profits than Roman. The Cru- 
saders later made other introductioiK. From early prehistoric days on 
through the centuries of war and migration, European agriculture has been 
tremendously enriched by all these additions and improvements. 

Not only wheat came this way, but barley from Asia Minor was culti- 
vated widely more than 4.000 years ago; rye came over 2,000 years ago 
into latitudes more suitable for it than the south, and was unknown to 
ancient Greece and Rome. Millet was a common forage crop m Europe 
at the dawn of South European history; and Stone Age Lake Dwellers m 
both Italy and Switzerland used it. Millet as a grain, not as forage, probably 
was brought from Egypt and southwestern Asia. Other crops Aat svere used 
more for stock food, such as the clovers, came later Alfalfa and lucerne were 
cut for hay by Greeks and Romans, who received their seed from Media, 
the latter in 470 b.c. Sweet clover spread over Europe at an early date. 

Among vegetables, spinach was brought to central Europe from the Near 
East before any written history, but was not used by ewly Greeks and Rxh 
mans. Onions, garlic, and leeks were cultivated from the wild ^ 

Near East. Onions were known 4.000 years ago m 
and spread over Europe with early peoples. Garlic and 
Rhubarb came into cultivaUon in southeastern Europe in 
and has now spread over all the cool, moist part of e needed 

into the far nordi. where U makes a splendid growth and ^ ^ 

spring food. The bean of history, or broad ted hk the pea 

in w^tem Asia. Doth were used by the Ukc 'Vrf 

and by the Greeks in their golden age. and now b'> h 
r “T of Europe. P^slcy «mc th^ ban^n 

earlier. Salsify came from the Near East, but is no j 

also were brought from western Asia about the tune of Christ but were not 
common nor liked unlU the seventeenth century- 

Many important fruits were also brought from the ^ ^ East Pom 
gmnates came from Persia ‘trough f 

cultivation is known to have occurred 4,0tW > B ,u-ria Plums 
a=y wm int.od.crf tosh th. 

originated in the Caucasus, and the stones o . adiustable 

refuse of Bronze-Age Uke Dwellers. Plums are so 
resistant and attractive, that they are ciiivated in Europe in 

are Armenian, cherries are Persian, and bo Armenia and Persia 

tathest Gr«k .imes. Tha I"”” in Gteacs and Roma 

into Europe 4,000 years ago and berame brought to 

m ftair ha, day. TTa almond » — for more 
Pakatina to p,a-B,bl,cal umas. mrf „d Black Saa 

than 4,000 years. Grapes seem to be natives oi 
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lands. They were cultivated In Aimenta, used by Lake Dwellers in their 
Bronze Age, cultivated in Egjpt 5,000 to 6,000 years ago, and have spread 
as lar over Europe as climate permits. A thousand varieties have been bred 
from the old stocks. The olive grows wild in Mediterranean regions and 
in southern Russia. Palestinians were familiar with its peculiarities long ago, 
and it has probably been under cultivation (or at least 4,000 years. Figs are 
native in southern Arabia, where they passed into cultivation; they occu- 
pied southern Europe as far west as Spain in prehistoric time. The bbek 
mulberry for fruit came from Persfa at an early date, and the white mul- 
berry, excellent for its leaves, ori^ated in China, was introduced into 
Persia, and then entered Europe. The latter has been cultivated for more 
than 4,000 years. 

Two fiber plants, weU adapted to European conditions, have been intro- 
duced and extensively used. Hemp, native to western and central Asia, was 
cultivated in the Levant, then imported into centra! Europe, where its soft 
fiber is used for cloth, cords, carpets, sacking, upholstering, and belt webs; 
frayed, it is used for calking seams and pipes and for packing pumps and 
engines. Its seed makes poultry and bird food and, when pressed, oil for 
soaps, paints, and some varnishes. Scythbns cultivated it more than 4,000 
years ago, and it has been in Europe for at least 2,000 years. Flax makes 
sfl even softer, finer thread and cloth. It was known by the Lake Dwellers 
in their Stone Age about 6,000 years ago. An abundance of linen cloth, of 
superior weave and greater durability than cotton, has been found around 
their platforms. Egyptians and Mesopotamians cultivated the annual flax 
4,000 to 5,000 years ago. Finns picked up the perennial sort en route and 
mok it to northern Europe before Aryan languages arrived. The bearers of 
Aryan tongues brought the annual varieties later to southern Europe To- 
day flax is hardy in the moist lands from Ireland to the heart of Russia. 
Its seed has been used for food throughout 2,500 years and is now used 
for oil and oilcake, for fertilizer and stock food. The fiber finds large use 
in cloth, thread, tapestries, and paper. 

Hops are native in the Near East, came to Europe more than 2.000 
years ago, rose to their present malt-flavoring uses in the eighth century, 
and still maintain their presOge. Roses are likewise natives of the Near 
East; they were brought to Eurc^ at least 2,000 years ago, but were not 
much appreciated until the Middle Ages. 

Plants from the For East center. A few plants have come to Europe 
from India and the Far East center, some directly, some after a hall m 
the Near East. The citrus fruits are far the most important to Europe and 
JO Jbe world. Ko other fruit has ever been introriured .«Uo furt^ne that 
has taken so large a place in the food and drink of the people S«eei 
oranges «ere native m southeastern Asia, were moved to India and to 
Qiina 3,000 years ago, and then were carried by Moors and by Poriuguese 
navigators from Chma to Iberia and Italy in the time of the Crusades Sour 
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oranges arose in the same place and stepped along to India, Persia, Syria, 
Sicily, and Spain during the ninth and tenth centuries. Lemons may have 
originated in southeast Asia, but they came with limes and citrons to south- 
ern Europe, first as potted ornamental plants, then as orchard fruits in the 
second century a.d. Peaches were cultivated in China 4,000 years agOj 
came as peach-stones to Persia “before the beginning of the Christian Era, 
and reached Europe about 400 b.c. They have spread as far as climate will 

’"one Mml came from soulhen, Asia. Rice, cultivattd from wild ,«d 

4,000 to 5,000 years ago in India, was iniroduced at once into China but 

did not come to Europe until Portuguese and Moots bronghl it to Spam 

and Italy a lew centuries ago. So little ot soodiem Europe has the necessary 

mtet and the summer temperature ol 77“ F. that rice has not become an 

important crop. Another grass, the sugar^aiie. was a native ot sbnjk"" 

Asia. In India it was cultivated lot forage and alter about A.n. 600 lot 

sugar. Dating the Crusade, it was planted along the southern patches of 

coastal and della plain. In Europe and became a source 

the tweitth century, and thus began to auppicment honey, the only sweet 

in European diet to this date. Very little cultivation of supr-cane ha, snr- 

vived outside ul Spain. The egg-plant «. a native ot 

Europe in the ninth century. The radish was J"”" 

the wM, then was introduced Into Egypt, where « 

year, agi. It spread in later eeotories Into the Neat East and pot ibly mi- 

Clles wfre domesticated there. Its introduction ^ 

throughout Europe and America shows its importance. Oinget toot is a 

Europe three or four cenlurw^ ago as a fora^ crop, a K 

green manure. It was an important introduction. 

PoSo^'K-™~«f d 

V A • simnowtrs. sweet potatoes, squasn, ano me 

lima beans, maoe. pcanou. sunn^ . i ^ ^ . j „,pbcr- 

blact wainul are the most valuable. 

make it varied and ^ „„aiea in tropical Amer- 

tmm tropical Atnca, PW"''’ ” i„ north central Asia, where 

a “o' cTTmarn brought it to Rn»Ia during several inva- 
1 had been '“''‘i;™d "t pn^ » be well snited to temperate 

sioos in the MihuKTto America Cotton, a wild her- 

Europe and bier lo similar w ^as domesticated indepen- 

baceous plant of tropical Asb and America, 
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dently in each place. Althou^ placed under cultivation in India 5,000 
years a^o, it did rot reach Eun^ until about the opening of the Christian 
Era. It needs so long a growing season (hat not all the Mediterranean 
Region can raise it. It did not su{^nt linen in Rome until the Dark Ages 
and never reached its supremacy untB heavy imports of the fiber from 
America and India could be made in the nineteenth century. 

Since the rapid scientific experimental urork to improve seeds and pbnts 
has begun, scientists have explored the world for new plants and new vari- 
eties of plants to supplement the present cultivated floras of Europe and 
America. The result has been a rapid exchange of plants and hundreds of 
introductions of new varieties into both continents. Thb is a closer utiliza- 
tion and adaptation of geographic conditions than the production of the 
plant in its former habitat, followed by the importation of its useful parts — 
seeds, fruit, juice, or fiber. 

The greet transhumanee. Ttanshumance means “across the humus" or 
soils and is derived from the French. ^Vhen hunting was being replaced 
by grazing in the more open pbins or old topography of southern Russia, 
Poland, and Spain, the wanderlust was met by long Ireks twice a year with 
sheep or cattle. The mesta described in the chapter on Spain is a recent 
continuation of such a migration system. Transhumance of as mueh as 
500 miles uas in some places necessary twice a year to give the stock 
adequate pasture without encroaching upon the hay and haymaking of one 
locality. Thus, sheep wintered in the south in Spain and summered in the 
north, permitting the farmers to cut and store hay in the south to supple- 
siKnt the fresh grass that might be available for the stock in the next winter. 
In the plains of Poland and Russia (he journeys and their purpose ucre 
similar. In parts of France, Italy. Yugoslavia, and Rumania, similar trans- 
humance continued from prehistoric to recent and, locally, to modern times. 
This is a more systematic migration dun that of nomadism, but u a seasonal 
adjustment of true nomadism. Examine the environment and sec if general 
farming, or any special type of fanning would be a better adjustment m 
some country than is nomadism or transhumance. The latter now cxbts m 
Italy as in old Roman days, in Spain, in Provence of France, and m ihc 
Balkans, as well as in open pbins farther northeast under a drier climate 
Russia has made a vigorous cllort to replace much of both customs by 
fixed slock farms and state wheat fields. 

The lesser (ronshumonee. Not cmly did men adopt the long-journey ••cj- 
sonal transhumance but they found a great advantage in a short journey, 
a seasonal migration. The blier developed in the hells and mi>oni.im>, 
where a journey of a very few miles and 5.000 to 8.000 fcci veriiL.ilK 
as much diflercncc. often more, in cluiutc and grass as 5t)0 miles m bpam 
Of southern Russu Such migraiton of canic and sheep was commofi thou- 
sands oi years ago in the Balkans, in Crete, in nearly all parts of the ! gs.in 
Sea bnds. and in Asu Minor. It developed in the Pyrenees, m the t unttjl 
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Plateau of France, in the Alps, and in Italy before Rome began. Well- 
established transhumance is described fully 300 years before our era. The 
Alban Hills and passage for stock throu^ llw salinas (salt marshes of the 
plains) are mentioned. Rugged, remote lands, called state pastures, are de- 
scribed in the Apennines. Patricians and plebeians had equal legal rights 
and privileges, but tlie former carried larger Bodes and, by bribery, drove 
plebeians out. The transhumance system provided extraordinary self-suffi- 
ciency, but It involved economic, social, and. at limes, political problems. 

Alpine grasses were nutritive, often aromatic, because they grew in clear, 
dust-free, rich light of greater altitudes. The nutty taste of Gruyere cheese, 
an Alpine product of long standing made originally at Gruyere, Switzer- 
land, is said to be due to the musteline lovage, a plant of the celery family, 
of which cattle are very fond. Men discovered long ago that the grasses on 
Alpine limestone soils “gave fineness to the wool. 

Although the earliest mountain migrations consisted simply of a journey 
to the Alps pastures in the spring and a return in the fall to the permanent 
valley homes, the pressure of cattle population caUed for wideninpastures 
end a closet utilization, which was achieved by a spring and autumn halt 
at intermediate heights. Temporary shelters were built, not only on the 
Alps but on these intermediate levels, and later seme members of the family 
•bode weeks in Ihem, makins bay dorins ihe summer lo be carried down 
to the barns tor toraie tbe nest winter. Some of these mrdway homes bad 
eardens, but they were smaU and not comparable with those around tbe 

'rbe''j°urney twice a year, between the plains and the mounums ot 
Abruzzi, Umbria, and Calabria, "involved mi£iatmn of sheep, fattening 


osen, and baggage horses, mules, and asses, in bands o! 500 Jo 1 OOO along 
recognized emtle or •green’ road, with a 

sheep." In IgOO one wrote, ■■I.IXIO.OOO bead with 5,000 shepherds m 
sheepskin jackets and heavy leather shoes, make c hisber 

pies a month." In Abmzzi tbe sheep ate and climbed 
reaching greatest heigbls when days were hottest at esc to die 

was best Similar migrations emiained from the Tuscan "t"'™ 
hills easlward. Shephmds, finding tbe bfe bard and me many moalhs of 
separalioo Itom tbei, families trying, wore a look “ “J" ^ 

sang or yodeled, but became wild and gloomy m f 

around Ihcir hut fires at night they told, over an E ^ and con- 

surroundings They hnve been .heese'. skimmed milk, 

tent with their simple living and diet ol ^icnta, 

and water. The winter confinement in vall^ ft! Jc sprin" 

the men a sluggish life and left them anemic and deMu^«d ^ ‘^e *prm 
•nicre was litde reading, discussion, or culture anywhere. Women were 

• Polenta h a gruel or porrWi* of cbesunit m«»L 
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more active aad came out of the vdnlcT in better condition. In many places 
transfaumance encouraged smugging, first of sheep and cattle down unfre- 
quented valleys, then of merchandise up a valley, over a divide, and down 
on the opposite side in the course of the season. Isolation for centuries in 
these transhumont valleys limited the people to the science, lore, and arts 
of centuries before and fostered conservatism and backwardness. Only in 
recent years, when modem communication and transportation have con- 
nected them with the outside world, are influences of the progressiveness 
of the plains reaching them. Great changes are imminent. 

As the migrations and numbers of stock increased, forests were cut back 
in places to increase the grass areas. The great products of this type of life 
were ttvo, an annual crop of wool and a continuous stream of cheeses, much 
of which found its way to towns in the plains. Subsistence was always the 
main issue with all the shepherds. 

This lesser transhumance js very old. Some consider it an outgrowth of 
the great, but its age suggests that it is rather an adjustment of a once 
nomadic people who moved into much restrkled mountainous topography 
and, as their flocks increased, needed to expand and conserve pasture and 
so developed transhumance. The great transhumance also arose directly 
from Romadum as a distinctly seasonal migration and was found to meet 
the exigencies of the case. The people participating in the lesser trans- 
humance are largely of the Alpine Race; Mediterraneans and Slavic Alpines 
engage in the great transhumance, and Nordics have little to do with 
cither type,* Both types of transhumance admit of agriculture to sup- 
plement grazing, but as recently as the fifteenth century the pastoral 
type of life got the favors, and cultivation was legally resuicted even in 
Italy. The mesta in Spain, whose codes gave the sheep-raiser many privi- 
leges, was anti-agficulcural in spirit and hence anti-Moorish. 

Irrigotlon. Irrigation h an ancient practice in Europe. It belonged with 
early nomadism before the nomads came lo Europe and was an important 
accessory of the lesser transhumance thousands of years ago. Nfountain 
alps were irrigated to increase the amount of grass by little streams of water 
led across them from melting snows and gladers Lower pastures around 
the winter, or permanent, homes were irrigated in the drier summer for 
the same reason. The use of water arose to increase the groivih of grass 
long before it was devoted to fruit and vegetables, but as the advantages 
for grass became manifest irrigation was adapted to the garden, then taken 
doMTi the slopes to larger gardens, and recently to the general crops on 
plains. 

Irrigation almost universally lilts tile social order It involves several 
families, frequently living at diScient lev^ in the hills, and requires ac- 
quaintance and cooperation, mutual dependence, and responsibility It gen- 


• See Sater life in Norw»y, 
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erally leads to codes, legal regulations, and treaties, and therefore involves 
governments. Thu.s it affects not only the grazing, agriculture, and more 
recently horticulture (in Spain, floriculture), but the social and political 
institutions. 

Tools and power on farms. When one speaks of cultivation of certain 
plants 4,000 years ago. he must think of such cultivation and cultivators 
as then existed. Primitive agriculture could not have had better meiht^s 
and tools than has the worst today. Wooden plows, crooked sucks with 
men to pull, spades of wood, hoes of stone on a slick — these are still m 
use. and no doubt are better today than were the best when cultivation 
began. Hoe culture has prevailed in Africa, but spade culture is European. 
A smooth, shaped steel spade, however, is a modern tool. Spades, ike 
plows, were of wood. Some were of stone before the age of iron, A plow 
or cart presupposes a draft animal, horse, camel, ass. or ox. Imagine the 
surprise of the natives when the first ingenious farmer hitched a donkey to 
a plow to dig his field. It was in the early part of the first century a.d. that 
northern Gaul sported the first wheeled plou.-s, but agriculture, like in- 
dustry and commerce, made little gain untU the Industrial Revolution and 
the rise of the age and spirit of Invention. ... •.u 

From reopins with a hooktJ sicklo or a atraishl scjthe, plowmg mth 
crooked stick, or wooden plow, with metal pooits, and rhtcdimg by beating 
wilh a flail or driving cattle over the straw, to plowmg with steel mould- 
boatds, harvesting wilh machines polled by horses, and Ihteshmg mlh a 
machine that eoold stand neat the bath ot granary and “P?'’'' 
fiom the straw, then from the chall. and pout out straw, chaff, 
in three difletent placest these swtte change, that took ages. Some eounote, 
in Europe slill use the primitive toob. A, (he change, have ™" 

has come into mote vital and oseful relation with the soil, the climate, the 
plants, and the crops. . .. . 

The invention rf motors and tmoton and the ptepatanon of ™ 
inaugurated u rapid evolution in toob and to rura vc oci i . onwer 
lion is osttemoly modern. In the last 10 to 15 years 
seedets, hatveslen, and thte.het. in many plain area, ot E“;o^ 
placing Ihe horse, on, ot cow, even the camel, m ™P' rdTumbet 
tacm work. Trucks arc common m pads ot Europe. -^dilional upon 
of agticullutal power macitioe, in any coumry loday ate oO"d^°nol 
ib lopography und the nalure of lb sods-a modern geogt phie tespon e 
RossS probably lead, in meehaniration, bul France. >=”8 
many follow; and Sweden, Italy, and Pobod are ^ 

power machines. All these improwmimb help loeo extend hb 

hi. soil, more efleclively, pol a wider marker m.o h.s hands extend 
purchasing power to om=r rowo., and F„„„ 

^^d. o, 0^== ..d 
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Italy. Then they spread to Beldum. Kelbcrlands, Denmark, Germany, 
Sweden, and Italy. The racrdem tractor came into France and Germany, 
then Poland and Russia, and all since World War I, 

Mediterranean ogrieullure. Cultivation and crops are so diSerent in 
Mediterranean lands and climates that they merit a special discussion, but 
only mention can be made here. The utntor rainfall involves fall planting 
and spring harvesting of many crops, and almost as much retirement and 
withdrawal from activities in summer as northern agriculture imposes in 
winter. Many of tbe local peculiarities of Mediterranean agriculture have 
been noticed in the chapters on individual countries. 

Agriculture in central and northern Europe. Early agriculture in these 
lands was of the crudest and simplest sons, as in much of Rumania today, 
until about the opening of the Chilian Era. Dty uplands and ridges, where 
least labor told most, were first put under cultivation. Prehistoric hillside 
terraces tell of very ancient farming. Great improvements came when the 
Romans spread their toads, law, and order over roost of the lands. Roman 
cultivation followed, but with many adjustments to the different climate and 
soils. Roman tools did not come north and west, and Roman crops usually 
could not be introduced, but methods and ideas that the local people would 
not have devised or used for centuries were passed on. The invaders took 
back and used many central European plants. 

In all the older graiiog industry, wool, manure for agriculture, and bides 
bad been the products sought; but with the improvement of agriculture 
under Roman stimulus, there were many changes; cheese, butter, and 
milk became impottaat; dralt animals and crops such as wheat, rye, and 
fruits became specific ends. Large-scale wheat faimuig began in many 
places. Sicily bwaaie well known for its wheat. France likewise raised 
wheat, and Germany rye. The Vbigoths in the fifth century ravaged agri- 
culture until sheep-raising nearly replaced it and then was given a broad 
pastoral code. But they could not stand before the Saracen in the eighth 
century. Moors overran Spain and other lands, restoring and improving 
agriculture, expanding irrigatioo, and introducing many fruits and plants. 
Since they did not reach central Europe, it was left to recover along from 
Visigoth ravages, and the process was slow, long, and trj-ing. Dius central 
European agriculture was fax behind Mediterranean status at the close of 
the Middle Ages and the beginning of the Columbian influences 

The Industrial Revolution stimulated all farming, and four or five coun- 
tries studied the problems of soib, rotations, fertilizers, suitable crops, and 
the improvement of seed and output. Britain worked on all five problems- 
France worked on soib, rotations, improvement of seed, and nitrogen fer- 
iWizets; Germany, on leiulum, smb, and anprovement ol seed, Belgwtn 
and Netherlands attempted imensificatjon of agnculture, and Liter Den- 
mark led in cooperative work In the last twenty-five to thirty years many 
nations have vigorously attacked then rural problems; their status has been 
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described In the preceding chapters. The United Nations, by means of its 
Food and Agricultural Organization has taken an active part in 

assisting the nations in Europe as well as in other continents as they pro- 
ceed to solve their rural problems. 

In many cases European agrtcuiture has felt the keen competitions of 
bonanza agriculture in new countries or in colonial lands. Examples are 
wheat in Argentina, America, Australia; wool and later meat in Argentina 
and Australia; sugar in India and Java; fibers (American cotton) supplant- 
ing flax. Scarcely an clement of rural life now escapes the influence of 
similar life in other parts of the continent, and many crops in aU leading 
countries are affected by intercontinental influences. 


QUESTIONS 


1 occupation? Give 


1. Why was agriculture less popular than v 

geographic reasons if possible. . , 

2. What changes in agricutiurat adjustment helped men P»*» 
supporting to profit-making agriculture? from subsistence crops to money crops? 

3. What Is the evidence for and against the theory that transhumance is a 
transitional form ot living? 

4. What types of agriculture should be looked upon as primitive? as transi- 
tional? as permanent? List reasons for your classification -ovsmonr 

5. To what esient is it wise for nations to tamper wi* 

of rural products from land to land? To what extent is it possible to regulate 

"'t .ocM ol -K- rewrf .» tei. ...M »nd 

7. What has refrieeratlon during shipping done for agriculture? 
a satisfying level of living for the re^>ccuve types of rural life of the world? 
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CHAPTER 40 


The Growfh of Commerce 

The craft of the merchant is this bringing a thing 
from where it abounds to where it is costly. 

— Emerson 


INTRODUCTION 

Definition. Commerce, in a broad sense, is the exchange of goods by 
barter, money, or credia. It is not simply the buying and selling over a 
counter or in a stall at a fair or market; it involves both the transfer of 
commodities from one place to another and a change in ownership of them. 

Commerce is discussed here because it has passed through s long senes 
of developmental stages that are related to each other as intimately as the 
commercial transactions of neighboring regions in any given year are re- 
lated to each other. Commerce cannot be carried on wiAout involving two 
or more places, nor can it occur as a modem institution without having 
evolved from simple to complex forms. .... 

Keen, for oomro.rc.. Commerce Is o pocraphie phenomenon, I 
mises in response to two groups of belots: dillorences m the products o 
place and place, and dilletences in the needs of men. The “ 

regions differ because of variations in cUmate, in topography, >” ”“™“- 
tion of land and water, in soils, forests, metals, and o er rcsour , 
has been said in previous chapters of these diltereoees in the severa regions 
and states. But cLmerce is eqoaU, evoked by diBerenees in 'he need, and 
desites of men. The physical needs, such as clothing, shelter, food, tools, 
and weapons, vary ai do the climate and weather, resources and topt^g- 
taphy. Still morcTubliy, men are stimulated or repressed hJ e”™ mal 
circumstances. As suggested in the chapter on c ima c, 
and ingenuities rise in some types of climate, and then enthususms vigo . 
and h«Ilh decline in other surronthdihES. Wth a rae m «■"“»” • 

ma„-s desires increase. He can achieve more and 
commodities; he can 6nd new soncccs of matenals and ^ 

aics. He widen, hU roach. Thus th=»t dilfcronccs m 
race vaciation, itself partly an adaptation to gcopaphic conditions, 
stitutc another type of factors a 
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Optima of temperature, humidi^, and general atmospheric condition for 
high efficiency and energetic performance are no«v recognized. Tests of ac- 
curacy and endurance and tests of efficiency in piecework have been made 
in several types of weather and climate, and the best results were obtained 
in such climatic conditions as are found in the western temperate part of 
Europe. Also a map of health in Europe shows this portion more highly 
favored than all others. Response to these ^tvorable conditions is shown in 
the distribution of literacy, income pet capita, and several other items of 
calculable data already mapped by geographers. 

In the favored parts of Europe men have developed the higher skills, 
finer arts, and greater efficiency; here they live on a higher economic and 
social plane. Men’s personalities are mote creative, energetic, inventive, and 
ingenious here than elsewhere, ll follow* that here they want the greater 
quantity and variety of goods. 

Furthermore, in the favored environments the people continually develop 
their resources. Even a sparse population, when in unfavorable conditions, 
may make such limited use of its tesouiccs that the home space will not 
support any increase of inhabitants without lowering the Jiving or economic 
standards. Other people, more densely settled but cliioaticaUy stimulated, 
will increase production by adding labor value to their output or by Im- 
porting and manufacturing raw materials for resale. Thus they draw their 
subsistence in part from other lands. Through commerce, aided by indus- 
try, their subsistence space becomes broader than their home space. 

In recent centuries men have devised a number of schemes to influence 
commerce, to force goods to move to the trader’s seeming advantage. By 
imposing tariUs, taxes, tolls, customs, or duties, men seek to ox’ercome geo- 
graphic conditions, reverse geographic advantages or nullify geographic in- 
fluences. Thus they construct barriers against the natural flow of goods 
from places of easy production to places of difficult production. 

The beginnings of comtnefee. When prehistoric men in France made 
arrowheads of flint taken from the chalk beds, and men in Greece and 
on the isles of the iEgean Sea made tools of obsidian, men in Germany 
and in Asia Minor with neither flint not obsidian must buy or go without 
stone tools. When men on the south coasts of the Baltic or on the Frisian 
Islands found beautiful, light, attractive amber, they soon learned that with 
it they could buy flint or obsidian. When the hunters in the German forests 
and in the bills of Asia Minor bad gathered furs and skins, they were ready 
10 trade for amber or tlmt in the north, or for obsidian in the east Hinter- 
lands became markets for coast products, flints and obsidians were enticed 
out of their respective lands to purchase amber for ornaments or skjns for 
coats. 

Industry, a promoter of commerce, began in Europe wiih ihe making 
of the first weapons and fools of stone, beme, and wood for the hunt Com- 
merce began from the need of the necessary materials for the tools or 
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possibly from the desire for omamenls of coral, shells, gold, or amber. 
These beginnings occurred, so far as is known today, about the time of 
the Gilnz or first glaciation. 

Down through the time of the several ice advances and retreats and the 
intervening interglacial stages, little improvement or increase in cither in- 
dustry or commerce appears, but after the last ice retreat both showed 
marked progress in southeastern Europe. Several of the ^gean Islands had 
unique resources: obsidian in Santorio (Thera), emery in Naxos, red pig- 
ments for paint in Kcos (Zea), and copper in faraway Cypras. Commerce 
among these islands and with the surrounding mainlands included many 
materials and articles. Obsidian, raw and in manufactured flakes, was 
traded from island to island 7,000 to 8,000 years ago. Pottery, metal articles 
made by pouring copper and bronze, and woven threads in cloth followed. 
The exchange of commodities proceeded from fixed points of production on 
bay heads, headlands, river junctions, and other strategic places, through 
definite topographie lines of easy comrounicauon. 

Progress in the Bronse Age. That men did not teach the same stage in 
commerce and industry over wide and separate areas at the same time is 
not strange. The Bronze Age and even the Iron Age began m some places 
before Neolithic events closed in others. Even today the range of wlture 
and civilization on the earth is wider than ever before. People already ad- 
vanced make progress faster than those more backward. In speaking of 
culture ages we date only their beginnings, for we are still m the Bronze Age 
in the sense that we still use bronze tools and omamenls. Bronze was In 
the commercial stream of the /Egean Sea region very early because ma- 
teriais for making bronze (copper and tin) were approximately 
gether there. Five thousand years ago the emery, marble, and obsidian of 
this region were exported to Crete and to Egypt- Cypms exported \ts copper 
to the Sumerians in the Euphrates VaUcy foUy as early and Crete imported 
bowls of syenite, porphyry, and dioritc from Egypt 5, ‘ j 

rocks are not found in the JBgcM region, and the skill to work them had 

not at the lime been developed in that region. 

The Monva-Verder ,oel= from ASgeen Sea to Hungat.ao Plain, »a, 
recogniied a, a highway in 3000 B.c. and possib y was use i 
times, the Danube Valle, sesved as a highway before the t.ver did. but 
it did not become important in Neolidiie time. Odier route, into these 
plain, were used In the Bronze Age. Lower passe, of the easlent A'P> 
Caniathian passes at the heads of the Teza and Maro, rivers went Med 
soudiward to Italy and nortbeesm-ard «. Russa. A route ^ 

vene Alps was also used. The plain, of Hangar, seem to have inuresled 
the people of the Bronze Age. , . .w., .i,. 

From earliest tunes salt, treqnently nmde naturally m >>3““ ™ ^ 
eoasts, was an atlicle of barter from seaeoast, to hinterlands, ft may have 
been earried inland before there was an, effort to make it atlilicially from 
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sea-water. Via Salaria, the oldest Rcmian road, was used to carry salt from 
the evaporating ponds near Oslo into the Apennines. Another route led 
into the mouniams from Ucrculaneam. Jn later limes Mediterranean coasts 
of France exported salt to the Auvergne plateau and imported cheese from 
its valle)'S, Amber went south from Samland up the Vistula River over low 
divides near Lemberg and down the Dniester; and Frisian amber traveled 
the Rhine-Rhone route to the Meduemnean, possibly in exchange for salt 
evaporated in lower latitudes or in higher lemperaliircs and drier air. 

Obstodes to eemmercc. Commerce had to develop against many ob- 
stacles, the chief being costs. Goods carried even short distances increased 
in value rapidly; hence only smalt articles of considerable value could meet 
the charges. Destruction by storms and loss by robbery in border lands or 
in inhospitable places, far from administrative centers, interfered perhaps as 
much as did prejudice and suspicion arising from ignorance and isolation. 
Risk of deterioration in transit prohibited many things from travel, and as 
governments arose tolls were barriers. DilficulJics encountered on land 
drove men to sea trade, but marine commerce hugged the shores while navi- 
gaiots peopled the depths and distances with impossible monsters and un- 
known terrors until historic times. The compass was not known in Europe 
until well into the hfiddle Ages. 

In the light of these introductory remarks setting forth some of the fun- 
damental principles of intercourse and the beginnings of trade in Europe, 
wc can now cum to ceruin of the regions of Europe and trace their ex- 
panding commerce. 

IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN REGION 

Before ihe Chrittion Era. It is somewhat of a venture to ascribe com- 
merce to tribes and peoples before recorded history begins, but it is not 
difhcult to establish the fact of the movement of goo^ in the eastern Medi- 
lerranean Region before any people purposely told its story. 

la the Near East powerful nations arose and built cities thousands of 
years before the Christian Era, and before the Iron Age bepn anywhere. 
Some such cities, buried in sand and their own waste, covered by later 
cities and forgotten by following geoeraiioas, have but recently been ex- 
cavated. The Mesopotamian Valley was the seat of several such ancient 
empires that arose in their Stone and Bronze Ages. By 3000 s c. they en- 
gaged in trade westward in metals. wcx)I, grain, and building materials, 
some of which probably reached Europe. This trade served mainly luxury 
needs, scarcely touching the masses, and was carried on by land. 

Cretan commerce dates back at feast to 2000 b.c. and mvolved pottery, 
bronze, buildmg matenals, wheat, and many luxuries. Phcemcians engaged 
in sea trade as early as 1500 B.c. TTiey earned linen and wool fabrics, dyed 
with Tyrian purple, a red color, made &om the fluids of the tropical shell- 
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fish Murex. They exported glass which they made from sand; imported tin 
from England, copper from Spain and Cyprus, iron and silver from Spain, 
gold and ivory from Africa; arid carried spices westward from the tropical 
spice islands in the Indian Ocean. This was sea trade. 

The commerce of the Greeks grew with their colonizing policy, urged 
fonvard as much by the desire for wealth as by any geographic factor; yet 
this desire for wealth was an outgrowth of the ambition and brilliant genius 
of the people, stimulated, scholars now suggest, by the characteristic cli- 
matic conditions of their land. Their poor agricultural possibilities, thin soil, 
hilly topography, and dry climate, assbted commerce by driving men out 
to sea. Creek colonizing wove a border of race and culture around the 
Black Sea as early as 800 b.c. There were Greek trading centers at Malaga 
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in Spain, Marseilles in France, Syracuse in Sicily, and in many places on 
the shores of the eastern Mediterranean. Greeks manufactured olive oil, 
wine, and clay and bronze objects, raised honey and ftp, and wove wool 
tor export. Athens exported silver from its Laurium mines, and imported 
wheat from the plains of Russia north of the Slack Sea, and from Sicily, 
^Eypt, and Syria. Athens also imported ship-building materials, salt fish, 
and slaves from the Black Sea bonters and brought in delicacies^ from 
Sicily, lower Italy, Cyprus, Egypt. Lydia, and Pontus. Cities were built un- 
der the stimulus of commerce: in fact, populations of 100,000 and even 
200.000 assembled in cities but only when foreign commerce had developed 
to help sustain and feed their perqilc. 

Roman commerce began about 200 bx. and rose as that of Greece de- 
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DuHne the Middle Age*. As the commerce of (he Bronze Age grew from 
that of the Ncoliililc, and the early historic developed out of that of the 
prehistoric, so medieval commerce and tndustiy found their roots and trends 
in what had gone before. 

Trade in the Levant and with the East was less disturbed by medieval 
changes than that in the middle and western parts of die Mediterranean 
Basin because the Eastern Roman Empire endured longer. An ever-increas- 
ing stream of spices, drugs, dyestuffs, and other luxuries came from the 
East to be distributed through Europe. Pepper from India, and cinnamon, 
nutmegs, mace, ginger, and cloves from die Molucca Islands and hence 



three limes as costly as pepper, were much appreciated among the people 
in Europe who could afford them. Alum from salt marshes came with sev- 
eral dyes and was used to help set their colors. Among drugs were aloes, 
baUam, borax, camphor, and other gums and resins that brought large 
prices for small packages; they were therefore worth the long, precarious 
journey. In the later Middle Ages sugar began to come from India to supple- 
ment the honey of Europe, which until then had been the only table sweet 
known. Gem stones were always articles of commerce as well as of wealth 
and continued to move in these east-west streams. Colton fabrics also came 
from the East, because Europe grew do cotton and had little skill in manu- 
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facturing it. The Medileiranean Region exported linen and woolen fabrics 
to the East and probably furnished as jnany slaves to the East as it received 
from the Orient. 

The routes from the East were three. One from India reached the Per- 
sian Gulf and Mesopotamia, then divided to Antioch, Damascus, Tyre, and 
Aletandria. This «3S essentially a land route. Another was by sea to the 
Gulf of Aden and through the Red Sea to Alexandria. This prospered when 
the ^fesopotamian route was later closed. The northern route out of India 
reached to Samarkand and Bokhara and there divided, one branch leading 
north of the Caspian Sea and up die Volga, the other south of the Caspian 
to Trebizond and Istanbul. The several termini of these three routes were 
the beginnings of European routes. 

Venice arose because of the arrival of (he commerce-devastating Hons 
in the fifth century’, when their invasion blocked the routes through the 
Danube Valley. The first exports from Venice were salt and salted fish. 
Venetians became very notable traders in On'ental and Hear East imports, 
which they often increased in value by manufacturing processes. They' 
brought woo! and amber from the Baltic regions when peace made this 
possible, and, as (he Hanseatic League developed in the north, Venetian 
galless, passing through the Strait of Gibraltar, met Hanse boats and 
traders at Bruges. Venice must trade, must live by trading, because it had 
no lands to cultivate, ft captured trade privOeges at Constantinople and 
contested with Genoa for trade in the Black Sea, where were found hides, 
fish, timber, and slaves, and the Ukrambn wheat which was more essential 
to Venice than to Genoa. Lumber from (he slopes of the Caucasus hfoun* 
tains was used for ships, gondolas, and houses; hides and furs were dressed 
and manufactured into garments and ornaments. Traders came to Venice 
from Germany, Bavaria, France. Hungary. Tuscany, and Lombardy. Vene- 
tian trade was aided by (he Crusades, (hough the htter were not com- 
mercial in spirit; Venice became a synonym for commercial power and 
luxury as the Crusaders returned to their homes in western and central 
Europe. 

The merchants of Pisa and Genoa developed Mediterranean commerce 
as did the Venetians and often came into keen competition with the latter. 
Carrara marble and Elba iron helped to weight the scale in fevor of Genoa 
and Pisa. Sines the only strate^ position on the whole Adnatic belonged 
to \'enice and position on the west side of Italy had to be shared by several 
cities, Venice became as powerful as all on the west side combined and 
ruled the commerce of the eastern Mediterraneao as Bniaia later controlled 
the Atlantic Brenner Pass, opened long before Venice was founded, was 
the chief outlet northward, but ofiier pass routes converged on the lower 
Po and Venice With all this advantage Venice remained supreme until the 
Atlantic highway was opened by Columbus, a Genoese; then Venice slowly 
yielded as the West m general came into power. 
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After the Middle Ago*. The cnify of the Americas into commerce and 
the extension of uadc with the Orient induced slow but important changes 
in the Mediterranean commercia) outlool. Ttom Ihe F-asi still came dates, 
alums, and sugar; from Africa skin>. and from the Neat Fast scarlet and 
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Region, but more wa*; done in northwestern Kuropc, and trade with the 
Hast continued to fain in significance. The Improsements of harbors, ships, 
and s>stems of credit and of exchange helped to lift both northwest Huropc 
and the Orient to new importance. 

IN NORTHWESTERN EUROPE 

Another commercial center dcselopcd in irorthwestcrn Europe around 
the North and Baltic seas. Until it held inlcrcoorse by sea with the Medi- 
terranean cities this center was not important, but it possessed commercial 
possibilities of consequence. 

Before the ChrhIIon Era. No such powerful and cuftured nations arose 
in Northwestern Europe as developed in the Ne.ir E.ijt, and the beginnings 
of commerce laj in local differences in products and needs. Strabo points 
out that local trade in llelvctij (Svsitzctland) had cscellent opportunities in 
hK day because the hills and mountains furnished resin, gum. pitch, torch 
pines, Jioncy, beeswar, and cheese, while glen farming was good, producing 
vegetables, grains, and fruits that the hill tribes needed. 

Similarly, exchanges were made between the coast and interior tribes. 
F'lsh and other sea products were bartered for grains and animal and forest 
products: and the commodities were mos'cd in boats along the streams. 

As pointed out in describing the commerce of the Mediterranean Basin. 
Baltic amber was probably the first export from northwestern Europe. It 
was carried up the Vistula and Oder and down the Tisza and March to the 
Danube, tJicrj across the river below Belgrade, up the .Morava and down the 
Vardar to the /Egean. Amber abo traveled other routes as shown by the 
dwcosery of fragments along several of them. 

Alpine passes were used for commerce and the mos-cments of people 
before Roman roads sought them. Celts filtered thr<»ugh them m 350 b c . 
and Hannibal struggled through one in 220 b.c. One of the amber route' 
aUo crossed the Alps, and the Mont Cents Pass was used between France 
and Italy at the same time. Traders, migrants, armies, and pilgrims crossed 
the Bremer Pass in early days. Its favorable altitude of only 4.495 feet 
served several routes from the north and from the south, and u was used 
in 1500 to 1800 b.c. or in the Bronze Age of Central Europe 

Both the lower and middle Danube were on routes from northwest Eur 
ope and the Near East. The two sections of the river and valley were guiie 
distinct because of the gorges and rocLs at the Iron Gale, and separate 
routes from each part reached out both north and south The Greel.s who 
traded on all shores of the Black Sea drew resources from the plains of the 
lower Danube but did not work above dte Iron Gate They brought into the 
plains wines and olive oil from Mediterranean lands and took away wheat 
honey, and slaves. 

As the Christian Era appioadied, trade betneen the northwesiem pjrt' 
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of Europe and the Mediterranean Regbn increased, always fostered by 
Roman military roads and Roman stability of government. 

The Drliiih Isles were more remote from the continent, and their people 
remained backward, even compared with those of Flanders and Central 
Europe, until the Romans came in and brought refinements in living. There 
was little commerce to mention. 

Christian centuries before the Middle Ages. The decline of Roman 
authority and the invasion of the barbarians disturbed the beginnings ol 
commerce around the North and Baltic seas rckatively more than in the 
Mediterranean Region. There was less to lose, and the losses were serious. 
Local trade suITcrcd least, Escrywhcrc the peasant brought his produce to 
the village and exchanged It for needed manufactures from the local village 
supplies. Traveling traders were less cornmon than in previous periods. 
There were peddlers, shopkeepers, merchants (partly wholesale traders), 
associations, and partnerships. AK these decreased in iwporUnce and num- 
bers in northwestern Europe as the Dark Ages advanced, and commerce 
was nearly paralyzed until, about ao. KWO. reorganization began to be 
necessary, 

Hanseatic League. Just as commercial unit areas developed in the Medi- 
terranean, a strong one in the cast and a weak one in the west, so also unit 
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federations were needed, and the German merchants in four groups of cities 
united. A Rhine group came first with Its head at Cologne; soon after the 
North German and Baltic groups were set up with their heads at Liibcck 
and Visby; the Saxony group raffled to Brunswick; aH four united under 
the name Hanseatic League Ulanse means a hand or society) and Lubeck 
became the capita! of the League. The first treaty looking toward the or- 
ganization of the League bears the date 1157; a hundred years later the 
organization was very strong. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it 
controlled essentially all the commerce of the Baltic and North seas, and 
while mercenary and selfish it did much to build up commerce and free it 
from the shackles of pirates, robbers, taxes, governmental interference, and 
fear. It greatly encouraged the awakening of industry in its cities from Lon- 
don to Kocnigsberg. a revival of industry less affected b)' any physical 
change in the environment of the cities than by the maturing of men under 
the stimulus of the energizing cUnute. U hurried the march of northern 
civilization and brought transcontinental contacts of inestimable value to 
both north and south. Merchants of thirty countries met amid aggressive 
people at Bruges, “the Venice of the North.” intermediate between ^^cdi• 
terranean and Baltic seas. The League made and enforced vigorous laws, 
improved harbors, srudied, mapped, and planned trade touief, and swept 
into its schemes the business of all northern lands from Russia to France 
and England, and from the Scandinavbn states to the Rhine trough and 
Leipzig, 

It greatly increased the range of commercial items because it was sys- 
tematic, banished many tolls and taxes, used larger ships, and handled 
vastly more goods. Remish and German industrial cities sent woolen and 
linen cloth and many metal articles lo Russia. The Rhmeland sent wines, 
beer, and rock-salt. Russia returned hides, furs, honey, beeswax, pitch, 
and other forest products. Scandinavia furnished iron and copper ores, 
leather, butter, tallow, lard, and skins. England furnished wool, leather, 
lead, cheese, and tin. Both seas furnished herring and other fish, and most 
border nations salted the fish for e.xport to inland towns and to the 
terrean. Metals, furs, lumber, and anima) products came from the 
continental interior, and the Mediterranean furnished quantities of its 
characteristic commodities. 

The League took a long tune lo develop, and its disintegration was 
slow and long, related to many detrimental factors A fundamental influence 
in its decline was the discovery and devefopment of America, w'hich placed 
England, France, Holland, and even Spain and Portugal m the front row 
with reference to commercial enterprise and turned great trade routes away 
from the German cities. Commercially, the Mediterranean and Baltic lost 
heavily to the North Sea and the Atlantic. The rise of English commerce 
and independence was as phenomenal under this new segis as was the 
growth of the League 300 or 400 years before With these developments tn 
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non-Lcaguc territory, boycott came to mean nothing, for a boycotted city 
could still trade with thriving commercial and industrial cities outside the 
League. The rise of democratic ideals in central western Europe and the 
failure of Hanseatic autocracy to adjust to changing conditions and rising 
competition further helped to weaken the League. The great migration of 
herring from the Baltic to the North Sea that began about 1425 gave its 
impetus in the same direction. Inienul jealousies and bitter discussions over 
disaffeetions and concerning ways and means of saving the League also 
tore it apart, so that it ceased to function in the eighteenth century, and 
final legal actions dosed its aifairs in the early and middle nineteenth 
century. 
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Every European country shared in the trade engendered in the Levant 
and by the Hanseatic League; and not only commerce, but industry, 
democracy, and the general level of living and of culture improved. 

Markets and fairs. During the early Middle Ages many traveling 
merchants were so nearly robbers In spirit that laws were made requiring 
all major trading to be done In the presence of village or town authorities. 
This move gave standing to local markets, and their convenience to pro- 
ducer, consumer, and salesman alike became very obvious. They were 
established in most towns in northern Europe and in many in the south 
and persist today in some form, often specialized as Qower or cattle markets. 

It was a natural step from the local market to the fair of wider scope; 
many cities, at least one in every country, organized and provided place 
and shelter for fairs. Here people brou^t every conceivable kind of 
merchandise and exposed It for barter or sale, and here people from 
hundreds of miles gathered to see and be seen, to bear and to tell, to buy 
and sell. Many merchants went from one fair to another throughout the 
year. Each falx operated for a number o! days, sometimes weeks. The 
hrst one was at St. Denis in Paris in the seventh century; later there came 
to be a hundred or more scattered from Nizhni Novgorod, east of Moscow, 
through Germany as at Leipzig, on to France, Spain, Italy, and even to 
Constantinople, A few stilj continue, and others have become permanent 
bazaars, such as the old bazaar in Istanbul. Tbe social aspects of a fair 
included the gathering and dissemination of news, the display of side-shows, 
dancing, dramatics, the performances of clowns, poets, musicians, and 
gamblers. Strategic trade situations were usually selected for fairs, and, in 
addition, shrines, holy places, and bbtoric objects for pilgrimages were 
often used to help draw the business. Such fairs were necessary, because 
Europe had only a small shopkeeper class, and even merchants in cities 
kept limited stocks. Transport of goods was slow and perilous and needed 
just such an urge as the fair supplied. 

Guilds. In England about the time of the Norman Conquest, a.d. 1066, 
when industry and trade were just beginning, merchants saw the advantage 
of organization and formed guilds for fellowship as well as for business. 
The idea spread to artisans in England and to many types of workers in 
other lands, so that the guild in business and industry and in religion and 
art became a common thing m most countries. While it was constituted 
locally for protection and cooperation, it acquired broad social aspects 
because of the federation of like guilds over a whole country. 

EUROPE FACES AMERICA 

TronsItJons. The entry of the New World inlo commerce and the exten- 
sion of trade with the Orient have made slow but mighty changes m the 
commercial and industrial outlook of Europe, particularly of western 
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stales. Nations have come naturally to spccblize in occupation or kinds of 
production. Nor\vay, Denmark, Netherlands, and England have become 
carriers; Belgium, Netherlands, Germany, and England have become 
manufacturers. Poland, Germany, and France produce sugar beets; Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Switzerland, and Fiance, dairy cattle and products; and 
Hungary, Rumania, Russia, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, agricultural products 
in general. 

The acquisition of colonial possessions which followed the period of 
discovery and exploration, 1492 to 1700, added to the long list of human 
migrations yet another chapter, and this, by shifting the relative values of 
commercial routes and commodities, gave more business to western Europe 
than to the classic Mediterranean lands that for 3,000 years had held chief 
place, Great trading companies were organized in several of these west 
European slates to develop trade and production in Canada, in India, in 
various parts of Africa, in the West Indies and the East Indies. These, 
while in themselves causes for trade growth and expansion culminating in 
the imperialism of the nineteenth century, were prompted by the same 
geographic and climatic forces that had been operating down through the 


The Industrial Revolution which began in the late eighteenth century 
and is still In rapid progress speeded up many manufacturing processes, 
particularly in England: the invention and use of machinery spread to 
France and the Low Countries, thence over western Europe and America. 
In speeding industry, often a hundredfold, the revolution hastened com- 
merce. The spirit of invention came rapidly to pervade commerce and 
communications and almost to eliminate lime m commercial transactions. 
Such increase in the power and celerity of production and communication 
was one of the causes underlying the social and political revolutions that 
followed and that have, in recent decades, nearly remade Europe. Its in- 
fluence is now penetrating remote parts of the continent. 

The Industrial Revolution, though it worked hardships, was unavoidable, 
a necessary development for the growing and awa'cnmg pop a i 
the earth. It could not have been prevented if men were to live and develop 
in the stimulating conditions of western Europe; the new technology cannot 
now be dispensed with if men arc to make the best uses of their new and 
widening horizons. Present improvements in commerce and ““ 

arc bringing even greater social and economic revolution than d d he 
introduction of machinery 150 to 200 years ago. From the 
super-liner, from the ploddhg oxen to the streamlmed 
train, from the earth-bound caravan to the wmgmg plane, man has moved 
forward, sometimes steadily, sometimes by leaps and hoo^s unbl oday 
commerU and travel link the world, wi* its industry 
a speed and exactness only dreamed ol in the tales of the magic carpet 
and Aladdin’s lamp. 
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Another transition. For several decades the open-door policy partially 
and intermittently applied in the Orient has promoted a growing trade be- 
hveen many oriental lands and the nations of Europe and America. The 
Orient has raw materials to sell, silk and other fibers, fruits, nuts, eggs, 
selected minerals, and in the wanner, subtropical stretches lumber and 
fores! products, robber, tanning extracts and medicinal products. It manu- 
factures ariUtic textiles, embroideries, bronzes, and chinaware by which the 
people can sell their skill, art, patience, and bbot without sapping heavily 
their natural resources. 

As the Orient finds market for its products it becomes a market for 
Western manufacture, toots, macbines, gadgets, books, roads, and means of 
communication. 

This transition might be expressed as a change from the medieval luxury 
pattern for the few to a mass market for necessities, conveniences, and 
utilities for the millions. 


QUESTIONS 

}. Wh}’ did commerce in the hfediterranean Re^on so far exceed that in 
other paru of Europe in the pre-Christian eras? 

2. Compare the Rhine and ihe Danube as commercial highways. Will their 
importance become more nearly equal? UTiy? 

3. Examine the changes and progress in commerce and communication that 
have occurred In the last 2,000 years and try to think what may be their status 
and nature 2,000 yea« heace. 

4. As the history of commerce is surveyed, note any changes in the relative 
value of the several causes for commerce; in nature and significance of the 
obstacles to commerce. 

5. We have seen that the Eastern MediterraneaD, Western Mediterranean, 
and Baltic Sea regions have been at times dbtinct commercial units. What arc 
some of the more or less definite units today? What areas seem to be tending 
toward definite units? Will there, should there, be such units? 
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CHAPTER 41 


The Geography of Civilization and Culture 

Civilization is simply a scries of victories over nature.— W illiam Harvey 
C ulture is the haWl of being well pleased with 
the best and knowing why. — H enry van Dyke 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

Inlredutlion. A chapter upon civUizalion and culture in America ivouM 
be a set ol disjointed notes dealing with separate races and Irtmsplantcd 
cultures. In Europe ills a talc of long c»lulionary slrugglc from the brutrsh 
biped lelth mnt-tipped arrow and scialchcs upon the cave walls above 
bU open fire to the modem man peering through speetaeles at the n™sl 
maehL whose measure Is gaged to the eaaeutude ol a »‘"mnlh of an 
Inch, or listening to a symphony brought hallway around the globe by 
harnessed invisible waves. n j v * j 

Clviliaation, or material eWItolion as il Is someliines eahed has to do 
with the material well-being of men. It It the sum ol the physical responses 
to the physical part of the environment. . w i. ■ t a • -a i 

Culture, or spiritual culture it one locindes bolh ph^ieal and spiritual 
aspects uildet the general name, emphasmes die inlelleetual aspects ol 
weU-beinv and of lile, U is die sum lolal of spiritual letponies to envuon- 
ment For diis group of responses Ihe environment consisls much more 

largely ot spiritual or at least otnon-material el, cumstanees. 

Civiliralion works widi tools, weapons, clothing, sheiler, machines, and 
whole syslems ot industry and trade. Culture is non-material and invi.ible; 
it h the torra ol human behavior; it includes meihodi and pallems ot 
thooeht il ptogresse. torn lotlloiu and superstition lo langoage and 
iileramte, lom science, religion, and philosophy; it leads toward die full 

'^^avnieuTon^ormeotinoed In previous chapters. Many references to 
snecifie eivilizalions and lo civiliaation in die abslraet haw: been made 
In the chaolers dial describe the varioiis countiles. Ancient and modern 
eivilizalions are recognized; rural and urban civUizalions have been noted; 
simple and complez. elementary and mature, nomadic, agiicnlloial, and 
indnsliial eivilizalions have been di^sed. 
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Several of the nations in central and eastern Europe — Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and most of Russia — are devoted essentblly to rural 
pursuits and enjoy a rural civilization. Their livestock, their methods of 
cultivating and harvesting crops, and their rural and village life are adjust- 
ments to soUs, slopes, and climatic conditions. All European nations have 
agriculture. In most of them at least half the people live in close contact 
with the soil, and in all of them the people have been more fully occupied 
with rural problems in earlier centuries than they are today. Rural economy 
has now gone so far that there are many subdivisions of agriculture, or kinds 
of specialization. Dairying in Denmark and Netherlands, poultry-raising, 
floriculture in parts of southeastern Spain and Netherlands, horticulture in 
Italy and France, and bee-raising in Czechoslovakia are some of the types 
of specialized adjustments to particular conditions. 

Industry — manufacturing — follows agriculture and manifests quite an- 
other type of geographic adjustment to conditions. A nation is not considered 
to have entered an industrial civilization until 10 to 15 per cent of Its people 
are engaged in the nation's industries. Every nation manofaclures some prod- 
ucts, and a few nations have become so actively industrial that 2S to 30 per 
cent of their people give their attention to manufactures. France, Belpum, 
England, Austria, and Germany are the leading industrial nations. They have 
taken advantage of minerals, fuel, and other resources; their citizens have built 
factories, installed power plants, and crowded themselves into cities so that 
many operations can be carried on in close prozimity. A rural civilization 
tends to keep people scattered over the land, but an industrial civilization 
tends to bring people together into great agglomerations. People in the 
former way of life have many common interests ia rural aflairs, much 
freedom, and great individuality; people in industrial centers have fewer 
Interests in their work, are restricted to routines and to specialization in 
performance, and tend to herd together in mass reactions and movements. 
Social unrest flourishes; people are more susceptible to excitement and turn 
more quickly from one idea to another in industrial environments than do 
farmers in rural communities. Although individuals in industry may be 
as short-sighted and backward as in a rural community, large cooperative 
and social organizations are more likely to develop where so many more 
people occupy a limited area. 

As industry develops, commerce becomes necessary in order to amass 
raw materials near the factories and to distribute manufactured articles 
to a wide range of purchasers and users. In pursuit of commerce there 
become necessary many items of response or adjustment to geographic 
conditions that are unknown in the rural or industrial civilizations Ciues 
are needed, and in addition roads and waterways; aff kinds of communica- 
tion are established, interest in far-off places grows; forms of transportation 
multiply; methods of business contact benveen strangers are elaborated 
These developments are unnecessary in a rural civilization England. Nor- 
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way, and Nctherland'i have a larger proportion of their people enpiged In 
commerce than any other nation* in Europe, and they are said to have a 
commercial civilization, ^^'h^ll: a ci^ can become largely commercial, it is 
hardly possible that a whole nation shall become so. because commerce 
requires commodities and a commercial nallon'i responses must include 
some extractive occupations, such &s quarrying, lumbering, mining, or else 
manufacturing to provide the goods to be transported. For those groups of 
people engaged in commerce a more far-reaching geographic relationship 
exists than for those in a rural or Industrial civilization. They care for 
another category of environmental elements and respond in a dilTercnt way 
to weather, topography, water, and bnd. 

A civilization Is described ns high, advanced, or mature when it in- 
cludes many and often intricate adjustments and responses to the physical 
environment; a civiliz.'ition is spoken of as low when it makes only simple 
and few alignments with the physical surroundings. When a nation uses 
its icnitory extensively and Intensively for the various rural pursuits, uses 
its agricultural products. Its mineral and forest products, and its power to 
maintain industry, and makes an active, intelligent business of transporting, 
buying, and selling Us products. It Is classed as a highly civilized nation. 
This means that it uses il.s environment not only in one way but in two or 
more ways and in an intelligent, systematic manner, profitable for the 
growth of Its osvn people and for that of the people of other nations. It is 
therefore appropriate that civitoalions should be classified and graded with 
reference to the number, complexity, and completeness of their correlations 
or connections with, or responses to. the physical conditions that surround 


man. 

It is recognized that some c>-pcs of civilization are developed later than 
others in the hbtory of a people, but that fact does not mean that one type 
is necessarily a better civilization than another. Consider a region like 
southeastern Russia, capable of nomadic civilization and nothing else; then, 
when that adjustment has been made, any other civilization that might be 
tried, no matter what, would be a lower, a less satisfactory, use of the 
region. If. however, a region like central Belgium devotes itself wholly to 
agriculture or wholly to industry, its adjustment is less complete and its 
civilization is lower than if it made both uses of the region, If nomadism 
and a sparse population remain the only type of utilization when a region 
is capable of intensive agriculture, heavy mdustry. extensiw commerce, 
and die sustenance of a dense population, that region must be classed as 


one in a low stage of civilization. . , , . 

Many oenupnta bci*. Ihc .tody mtntioncd un », voted ,n 
varvinn donrets in the ovololion o( cnrdizalion. Mining, Innibnring. and 
qnaroiW en.c, in imporianl «ya into Ihn mood of acivifc at a oiaturaly 
civiliz'd penpin. The vation, phatc of ^a=tv.t,on arc al.n facto,,. Edu- 
cation bod, collntal and technical. boiMoiE nod constroclion, Snance and 
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government must be coordinated as parts of the adaptation of a highly 
civilized people. 

The impact of geographic factors upon civilization is illustrated simply 
and concretely by the type of architecture employed and by the materials 
used for building roads and houses, fn Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Finland, and northern Russia, lands of forest, most houses arc built of 
wood. In France, with open fields and chert in the chalk beds, many 
houses ate made of cobblestones or of obliiic chalk trimmed at the comers 
with chert. Beyond timber line in Lapland and along the arctic coast of 
Russia there are houses of Ice and snow. Open houses, scarcely shelters 
from our point of view, and yet often built of the ever-present stone, are 
common in Greece. In mountainous countries where winds are high, the 
roofs arc weighted down with slabs of stone. Porches and even rooms are 
roofed with glass in those parts of France where gloomy, cloudy weather 
is common. Roads were built of fluvio-glacial gravels in England and other 
glaciated countries, and when the speeding automobile was tnsented roads 
of gravel were bound with tar, or made secure with cement. 

CULTURE AMO CfVfllZATfON 

Culture as defined at the opening of this chapter bas gone, in some 
places, band in hand with civilization and in others has lagged far behind. 
Culture may become nobler among one people than among another even 
though they ate in similar types of civilization. Usually there b interplay 
between culture and civilization. They demand much of each other. The 
intimacy of relation between them and the possibility of the development 
of the one without the other constitute an interesting study. 

The use of fire and the methods of building fire are elements of civiliza- 
tion; the choice of uses to which fire shall be put — warming, cooking, 
worship, or power — and the interpretation of what fire really is are elements 
of culture. Material used for fuel varies much with geographic circumstance. 
Wood, in northern, limbered countries, b used on trains and steamboats 
as weU as in houses. Peat is a common fuel in many glaciated countries, 
for example, Ireland, eastern Netherlands, northern Germany, and much 
of central western Russia. Charcoal is a common house fuel in the 
southern peninsulas, where wood is scarce and oniy small fires are needed 
or where a single room or less is to be wanned at one time t\'ith the rise 
of transportation, concentrated fuels are shipped hundreds of miles on cars 
and boats or in pipe-lines, broadening Ibe use of the fuel and ibe reach 
Z5f ibe user. All this b civiUzaticot, and pertiaps the processing of fueU to 
increase their usefulness should be so classified, but the skill in research 
to develop the processes b culture called forth by resources and the need-, 
of men. 

The use of fish by the builders of the kitchen middens and the methods 
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of fishing are matters of civilizaUon; the rccocnition of property rights, 
etiquette, and pertinent ritual observances, the development of prohibitions 
and taboos, arc items of culture. 

Flint was used for ornaments, tools, and weapons; quarries were opened 
to provide flint; shells, hones, corals, and amber were collected and manu- 
factured into necklaces and anklets. All this Is civilization. But these items 
bespeak a cluster of ideas about dress, about work, intertribal relations, 
and art; this is culture. Inventions of processes, technique, and skill in flint- 
working are expressions of the mind, arc culture, and the same aspirations 
can be expressed In flint-chipping skHI as well as in song and epic. 

Now translate these terms of primiiho civilization and culture into terms 
of modern civilization until chipping flint becomes a manufacturing industry, 
quarrjing includes mining and. combined, they build the metal industries 
of England. France, and Germany. Stringing of beads becomes the clothing 
industry of Warsaw- and Manchester; the arrow- and spear become machine- 
guns. Links, and atom bombs. Shall we call them civilization? On the other 
hand, invention grows Into research, skill into technical education, and 
the pictures on rock walls of caves become a symphony, a drama, or a 
painting. 

The machine for harvesting, quarrying, dressing hides, or propelling 
a boat b an element of civilization; it has been made as a response to 
geographic conditions and b a pari of man’s conquest of hb physical 
environment, The feelings which its presence and operation arouse, the 
method and philosophy of life it engenders arc part* of the culture of the 
machine age. When the neighboring peoples with all their lalenu are 
included In the environment, both civilization and culture are often urged 


forward. Interesting examples of the interplay of environments, resources, 
and neighboring peoples arc found in the growth and decline of Mediter- 
ranean nations, whether one b studying civilization or culture 
Culture Is an accretion of traiu. some handed down from generation 
to generation, some borrowed and some invented. Cultural decay stems 
from a state of mind hostile to change. Nations have feared a static popu- 
lation, but a failure of populatton to mcrcasc does not mean static minds. 
A growth of population beyond the means of subsbtcnce is much more 
serious. When population ceases to increase, mvcnlion should c^tinue and 
the level of subsistence rise as man makes hb living more easily. Then comes 
more time to think and to devote to creative activities. In mans power 
and freedom to think arc the sprtogs of culture. These flourished in Greece 
and more recently again in France as opportunity came; they 
themselves in myi religion, art, science, social forms, government, educa- 
tion, and the whole round of cultural elements. • k, 

H.. of fbe individool, tho poop, o, to n».,oo to. r.gho, to 

obstmd by other individutils of Iho family, by the community, or by 
other nations. Here U one of the somom of 1™“" “ *'= 
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No one has the right to infringe upon another’s culture rights, any more 
than upon his railroad, harbor, fishing, and mining rights. 

How environment works. Envifoanient in soils, resources, vegetation, 
and position offers opportunittes and obstacles to man. Opportunities may 
be utilired or neglected; obstacles may be overcome or passively accepted. 
Thus one part placed by geograiAical environment in the development of 
civilization or culture consists in promoting decisions as to what may or may 
not become part of the human experience. A wide range of experience 
becomes possible. The most important part of environment is probably 
not the material but the ethnic factor, formed by the surrounding civiliza- 
tions, cultures, and personalities. 

Physical barriers restrict the spread of culture when they limit contacts. 
\fan now has discovered and built up in Europe means of transportation 
and communication over ancient barriers, and he listens, speaks, and even 
sees through former walls. Thus much more is now at his disposal than was 
a thousand years ago. Isolation restricied civilization and culture, and no 
doubt docs yet, but culture in its eternal progress has steadily struggled to 
annihilate isolation. The distance from a Reman road was very important; 
towns and cities took a more liberal attitude toward learning if on a toad, 
and when at a junction point or node of Roman toads they surpassed those 
on one road only. Cities on the coast became seats of learning of more 
note than those in the Interior. Today towns some distance from a railroad 
are backward compared with those on leading railroads. Lack of language 
must have been a tremendous barrier; lack of a universal language is a 
significant barrier in Europe today. Besides language, man has thought out 
many social amenities and commercial methods which remove barriers and 
help him meet hU fellows. 

Environment sets few real baniers but many opportunities and chal- 
lenges. Man may meet them in any one of several ways. The Dutch have met 
their delta situation in one way, the Venetians iheiis in another, the modem 
Greeks at the mouth of the Vardar in a third, and the Rumanians the 
Danube delta problems in a fourth. Responses to tiansportational problems 
have been quite different in different ages. Some generations have walked; 
others have built roads and driven animals so they might ride, others have 
built ships and steamboats and dug canals; some have built railroads and 
automobile roads, while some are already flying. 

Small mountain valleys in Switzerland have promoted little groups of 
communes of tightly organized individual workers; the wide-open plains 
of Russia have led to loosely organized broad estates with the village mir 
and later the collective farm, the state farm, and the cooperative farm 
with the several institutions that nunateT to them. Each geographic form 
has promoted its own peculiar design of government. Many other illustra- 
tions can be found of the influence of geographic factors upon the direction 
of civilization or the tone of cultoie. 
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Some elements of culture are closely related to definite factors in the 
physical environment. For example, art is limited by the media available. 
The Greeks and Italians of old found a different, possibly a more beautiful 
and a truer expression of form in marble than the Hitlltes found in their 
black, porous basalt. Soft, melodioos accents arose in the languages of 
the mild southern European climate, and the harsh aspirate tones are 
more prevalent in higher latitudes with severe climates. 

Literature is colored in many ways by the locality in which it is written 
and by the experiences of the author. Sagas of the north countries, folk 
stories of the middle countries, and the folk songs in any country are full 
of response to local influences. A generation ago. Geikie called attention 
in his Scenery of Scotland to the weird music of the peoples of the west coast 
under the influence of wind and sea, cloudiness, storm, and fog. Dostoiev- 
sky’s novels and philosophy grew on the Russian plains, Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales in the mountains and forests of central Germany, and the Robin Hood 
legends in the Lincoln woods in the Jurassic belt and the Chalk areas north 
of the Fens of eastern England. A poet of the Uke District cannot have 
the mind of a son of London, nor a peasant of the heart of Ireland one like 


that of a resident of sonny Sicily. 

A climate that stimulates inventive genius and makes generous provision, 
albeit with hard work, for subsistence wdl permit a higher and more 
universal development of education and will invite mere creative thinking 
and expression of such thinking than an isolated, austere, or penurious 
environment that gives no leisure and intercourse benxeen groups 

A high culture was worked out by the Greeks and Uter by the west 
European nations. Grecian climate was salubrious and stimulating but 
probably not more so than that of western Europe. The climate and country 
in eastern Mediterranean lands were never more productive than those of 
western Europe, but Greece had in addition a well-developed institution, 
slavery, that ^vc to a small class lebure as valuable as any leisure western 
EurojK ever had. The institution of slavery was distorted by the spread 
of Christianity, and Grecian culture helmed. Many bel.e«_ that the de- 
velopment of malaria in the Greek and Ronwn lands assisted in the decline 
of education and other forms of culture. Whatever the cause was. there u 
no question but that culture declined in the Near East and rose in west rn 
Europe. Another factor to urge wcstcrn^oples forward was no doubt the 
grow ms knowledge of subsistence methods ,n Je cooler and "tore rt.mu- 
lating Western climate. There is s«r«ly evidence enough to Pre^eate 
sufficient change of climate in both Near and western Europe to 
completely shift the position of the leading culture center. But it is Uue that 

Roman 1nnuen«*^follow^ Grecian and brought ideas of marine safety 
and oMhe Roman ciV. social order. The towm was sur^rseded by the city, 
viorship of Ike falhe.Und ddplKod the lenctoao,' of the bome. peblic 
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allegiance transcended private relatloos, and the Roman road became the 
vehicle for the promulgation of the new spirit. 

A similar, though less complete, spread of learning, ideas, and ideals 
prevailed through the coastal belt of (he Hanseatic League. Here the 
result was a blending of civilizations and cultures of the several peoples 
until the general level of living was raised and men knew and tolerated one 
another through the whole zone. Through commercial intercourse the 
Renaissance and Reformation, 1525 and following, spread, and there came 
centuries of rapid intellectual expansion and geographic exploration fol- 
lowed by colonization to promote commerce.’ 

When America was discovered and its settlement had begun, culture in 
Europe spurted forward in the countries most concerned, hfore liberal 
views of trade and religion began to emerge; even governments had to adjust 
to the new relations. Education became more liberal and more widespread. 
A broader civilization was attained by many people because they traveled, 
adventured in strange surroundings, look a strong hold on new resources, 
and undertook more commerce. With all this came a fresh outlook and an 
opportunity to evade or change old customs. During this period many 
material conquests were made. The compass, gunpowder, and printing were 
discovered or invented; machines multiplied, and man's physical contacts 
broadened with every move. His dominion expanded ever sea and land, 
and his education, with the press to help, had possibilities of becoming 
universal. The whole sweep of physical advance, dvlliration, liberated 
men's minds, opened new vistas, and placed new opportunities before men 
and new responsibilities upon them; this h the geography of culture. Eliot 
says "true culture is not exclusive, sectarian, partisan, but the very opposite 
and is not obtainable in solitude.” The broadening horizons of world knowl- 
edge broke old intellectual barriers and let men go. 

The spread of civilization aod culture through Europe can be ob- 
served in the development and present distribution of education, language, 
religion, and government, as well as in Ihc movement of agriculture and 
commerce described in the two preceding chapters. 

Education. Literacy and educalion arc hardly synonymous, but education 
proceeds much mote readily when illiteracy has disappeared A map of 
literacy showing the number of persons who can read and write m per- 
centages of all people, nation by nation, indicates that the highest literacy 

’ Kenafssance = rebirUi, belwcen Mutdtc Ages inti Modem Period, e^petiili' 
leam/ne. science, art, titeraJvre. and architecture Relormatmn = reshaping, e'peeia!!' 
in retigion, ptiiiosophy of Choich and Stale, and in leadership The following events 
and dales helped to usher in these great periods of chance. Invention of the printing 
press. 1440. Fall of Constantinople to the Turks m 1453. Luther's nailing of his 
95 theses to the Wittenberg church door. 1517; Zwingti's revolt and publication of 
his J7 (heses in Switzerland. IS23; Luther’s protests against many customs of Roman 
Church. 1529. Calvin's “Institutes" published in Basel, 1536, Separation of Anglican 
Church m England from Roman Catholic church during 1558 to 1603 The Crusade'- 
1096-1222. did much to prepare people m western Europe for rehirih and re'haping 
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b at present in nations living in the stimulating ciimaie of temperate western 
Europe and that, in general, illiteracy increases outward from thb irregular 
central area. Under the spur of the success of nations in thb favored area, 
less favored nations arc now enforcing elementary education, an illustration 
of the influence of neighbors. One cannot map education as easily as 
literacy, but one can arrive at approximate measures of education by 
ascertaining the percentages of the people who have gone through recog- 
nized stages of formal education such as the ei^th grade, the high school, 
the university, and the technical schoob. Such data are obtainable for the 
countries in temperate western Europe, but not for most of the other coun- 
tries for the simple reason that here less interest fe taken in higher educa- 
tion. Even such measures of education as arc here suggested would not 
wholly reveal the constructive educational activities, or the discipline of 
the mind, feelings, and manners carried on in any nation. A survey of the 
intellectual output in literature, science, music, and education per thousand 
people, the quality and permanent value of such output, and the relative 
appeal that the output makes to other nations would help to measure the 
educational status of a people. 

It does not seem possible to make the computations suggested above; 
hence conclusions must be left to each one’s own reading and Imagination. 
The writer shares the impression with many that there is considerable cor- 
respondence between the lines of equal climatic energy and the lines of equal 
education. It b probably quite unfair to judge a people’s backward position 
in education or in other fields of endeavor without considering its enviroa- 


As was mentioned above, the position of a people with reference to 
commercial routes and contacts with other peoples is a factor of much 
significance in the development of culture. A map of classical Greek 
commercial routes and the “universities’* of the times reveals that most 
of the schoob were on trade routes and frequently at junction joints- 
Athens. Massilta. Corinth, Rhodes. Miletus. Tarsus, and Alexandria. 
In these cities lived the philosophers, poets, and artists, as well as the 
geographers. Here was so much of Aought and progress, so much of 
news and information that thoughtful, scholarly men flourished. There 
was much in such cities to digest mtelleclually. Semple wrote m 1931, 
‘Traders were the apostles of civUization in the Mediterranean basm,” 
and “poets, artists, and philosophers were found in commercial cities, for 
here L currents of thought flowed fuU and fast. Further, commercial 
centers were dUseminators of the elements of culture. Not only seamanship 

, ,.. of Greek colonization and commerce, but a 

mt.roi“= .undard. of living and a .pvn.ding of 0«dan idaaa. Tha 
. . , t Mediterranean culture around the Black Sea, while 

r^nlaSd S gS nevnn P---- of dfeia 
culture. Religious loleranee emnely amimd the Mediterranean Sea is a 
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result o( this same Greek influence and rcpresenis the emancipation of 
intellect here in centuries before the Christian Era. 

Commerce, so important an aid to mlSization and culture, arises not 
pfimarily for their sales but from sources fundamentally physical on 
one hand, and selfishly penonai on the other. Yet the resulting educational 
progress may well be sufficient reason for any city or nation to desire and 
encourage commerce. 

lonpuage. The languages of Europe belong almost Vkholly to the Aryan 
group of tongues. It Is obvious that these langziages have spread from some 
center In the Near East, perhaps Iran, to die southeastern part of Europe 
and then norih’Aard and westward aaoss the continent, carried by men as 
they were learning to live in the cooler, welter climates. They are closely 
related to Sanskrit and the modem Aryan tongues of India and are believed 
to have a common origin with that group. 

This family of Indo>Europeaa languages tn Europe embraces the Teu- 
tonic group, Endish, German. Dutch, and the four tondinaviao branches, 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Icebndic; the Romance group, Portu- 
guese, Spanish. Ftcnch. luVao. and Rumanian; the Hellenic of the Greeks; 
the Slavic group, NMiite, Great, and Little Russbn branches, the Polish, 
Wendish, Czechish, Slovakbn. Slovenian. Serbian. Croatian, and Bulgarian; 
the Lettk-Lithuasian group; the Celtic group, which includes Bretons ta 
France, Welsh, Irish, and Scodisb; and the Iranic group, three brandies 
of which, Kurdish, Armenian, and Persian, are spoken in the Caucasus and 
Transcaucasian lands. These seven group of longues serve more than 95 
pr cent of the pople of Europe or over 500 million prsons. About 1^ 
million speak Romance languages; over J50 millioD Teutonic; and over 
200 mlUion Slavic. The Creek language is used by over 6 millioo; Letik 
languages by over 4 millioii, and Celtic and Iranic by nearly as many each. 

Non-Aryan languages are spoken by many small group: the Basque 
by about 500,000 popls, the Albanian by about 1,000.000. the Magyar 
by about 8,600,000, the Finnish and Esloiuao by nearly 5,000,000, Turkish 
by nearly 1,000,000 in Europe, and Mongoloid tongues by several group 
of Asiatic origin, mostly in eastern Russia and in Bulgaria, whose nurobets 
arc estimaKd at about 5,000,000. 

The Basque language is called Prc-Indo-Europau, and the Albanian 
longue Pro-Indo-Europan Both languages seem to be relic tongues afmost 
crowded out by the westward march of the Aryan language. The pople 
spaking these relic tongues arc interpreted as relic poples very much 
ihluted by intennarriaee. In each bit of country the pople with their 
ancient language are shut away in young mountains from most of the great 
streams of travel and trade. Slznilar races, possibly with similar languages, 
occupied great areas of Europ in die earfy ages, but they have been com- 
pletely absorbed by invaders, and their languages have been displaced bv the 
sweep of the Aryan languages over all the continent- These relics, then, are 
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Ihe least diluted peoples with least disturbed languages. Similarly Irish, 
Welsh, Scots, and Bretons speak relic Aryan tongues almost displaced by 
later variants. The displacing languages have spread through many t>’pes of 
people, some dilTering more than do their languages. Furthermore, language 
lines, kinship lines, and national lines do not usually coincide. Isolated Ian* 
guages differ from each other more than do those near together; and lan- 
guages close together but isolated as a group resemble eacli other. Portuguese 
and Spanish are more nearly alike than either is like any tliird language. 
Spanish, French, and Italian differ more than Dutch, English, and German. 
The three Scandinavian tongues also have much more in common than do 
the south European tongues. Yugoslavic differs more from East Slavic than 
either docs from West Slavic. In many places, more or less isolated, dialectic 
differences have developed. 

The modern facilities for communication and intercourse arc breaking 
down most language lines, and if it were not for the unfortunate expression 
of nationalism through language the natural response to the geographic 
conditions would continue to melt the languages into one. 

Frooi prehistoric times Nfongoloid languages called Finno-Tataric or 
Finno-Ugrian have spread into eastern Europe, in part with Mongoloid 
peoples. In the far north where the population was sparse, these peoples 
and their languages pushed farthest and placed Lapps and Finns with their 
non-Aryan tongues in their present situations Relic groups of both types, 
left stranded In northeastern Russia when Slavs spread northward, have 
been absorbed in large part, and their languages are much colored by 
Slavic influences. 

The Magyar people were Mongoloid both in blood and in language. 
Their migration is well understood because, so far as Europe ts concerned, 
it is wholly historic. Not only arc the Magyar people blended with neighbor- 
ing peoples at least up to 50 per cent, but the language has been diluted on 
every side. Pure Magyar does not exist. Some students feel that the people 
have become mixed more than the languages and assert that there is now 
no Magyar race distinction aside from language. 

Tatar-Turkish people also spread over southeastern Europe and when 
they departed left relic centers of language which are continually fading 
out under the influence of the surrounding languages. 

It is thus clear that languages, when crowded by invading languages, 
persisted only in geographically protected places; that they moved north 
and northwestward from the eastern Mediterranean; that they spread across 
racial and national lines; and that the freer the modem means of communi- 
cation become, the greater are the resembLinccs between adjacent languages. 

Reliaicn. The early religions of Europe show the effects of geographic 
forces. The Greek religious ideas dale furthest back of any that are 
historic. Out of their town and city Qfpe of social and political organization 
came the notion of city gods. At a similar lime Romans were csscnually 
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rural and lived in very small groups or on farms and had farm and household 
gods, the lares and peaores. Later, annoj-ed by enemies, they were driven 
to consolidate; then came the dty and state religion with Nfars, god of war, 
as the chief deity. 

Nearly every primitive people, whether m Europe or not, had a pod 
of fertility whose function was to jnaVe the soil productive or the cattle 
fertile. This seems to be a most logical deification for people to make in the 
stage of development when agriculture was beginning and when the acquist' 
tion of food was the most necessary and universal occupation. The Minoans 
had among others a goddess of fertility, and Ihcir history illustrates the 
belief that gods belong to specific regions. When the northern Greeks came 
about 1200 n.c., they brought Zeus, the sky-god, but as they came into 
Greece and Ctclc they adopted the native gods and made the Minoan 
goddess of fertility the mother of Zeus. The recognition that gods belonged 
with the lands and the place arose out of circumstances of topography, 
climate, seas, rivers, and forests. 

The idea of resurrection after death came from lands where vegetation 
died down in the autumn and rose apin in the spring, or died with drought 
and blossomed with the return of rain. Men’s ideas of heaven and hell were 
quite reversed In escremes of climate. Northern tribes pictured the abode 
of the righteous as warm, dry. and sheltered, while evil-doers were consigned 
to the numbing, paralyzing effects of eternal cold and freezing; hut the 
Hebrew heaven had shade and cool flowing waters for the good, while the 
bad were thrust into a dry, parched, hot place, as fatal to hfe as the worst 
desert. The Celts, harried by storm and pestilence, believed the dead had 
something to do with the mischief these misfortunes brought; hence they 
propitiated the dead with sacrifice and other rites. 

It has often been noted that all three great monotheistic religions of 
the earth arose in the same locality and under similar, rather severe 
geographic conditions. Judaism first appeared in Palestine, Christianity 
followed, and not far away Mostemism tod its origin, ft is also pertinent 
that other religions which arose in that vicinity were swept away by these 

Christianity developed at a tunc of important and expanding commercial 
activities and spread rapidly. Its first general acceptance was promoted by 
three well-known factors: the coioparaiive universality of one intellectual 
language (the Grecian! and of one supreme government (the Roman ) and 
the ease of communication which such language and government afforded 
The aid offered by such a material circumstance as the well made, much- 
used Roman road must not be overlooked. Probably the purest interpreta- 
tion and teaching of this religion centered in Rome and the western Empire 
A less satKfactDiy form ci Owisfianity developed m Istanbul and Greece, 
colored no doubt by the philosophy and life of the eastern people The 
Western Catholic type spread nenthward and westward, as is proven by 
the memoirs of early misriooaries and the ruins of chapels, abbeys, and 
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monasteries scattered from Rome to Bergen. With the increase of power 
came corruption, which proved intolerable to some in the free atmosphere 
and energizing climate of southern Germany and Switzerland. Here arose 
the Reformation, which sent waves of Protestantism over all of northwestern 
Europe and to American shores. The virility of Christianity and its adapta- 
bility to human needs as compared with northern non-Christian religions 
arc attested by its progress and acceptance in place of the native religions. 
This same Western Catholic Church, spreading to Spain, met there in those 
early days a people less thoushtful and inquiring than those in Germany. 
It was so far away from the Reformation centers that its corruption was 
not challenged, so the Spanish Catholic Churcli became noted for its in- 
tolerance and its Inquisition. The Eastern Church spread northward into 
Slavic teritory, where little ever happened to challenge its corruption and 
bigotry until recent times, after Church and State had become closely 
identified, By modem means of coinmunicaiion and transportation the Slavs 
^cre enabled to see the West prospering with its industrialization. Realizing 
that much of their economic, social political, and religious machinery was 
antiquated, they decided to throw out all at once There may be some excuse 
lot the Communist characterization of religion as it was experienced in 
Russia. 

Government, The earliest political units were probably based on kinship 
among nomadic people who had no (erriiorial ties, and who must be in small 
groups for reasons of subsistence and personal protection. The most obvious 
tie for such a group is that of blood relationship. The ruler was the oldest 
man, or in war a valiant, more vigorous, younger man, This patriarchal or 
tribal form of government was a response to the geographic necessities. 
Where government and religion were combined, as among many e.irly 
tribes, the chief claimed divine right to rule as well a-, the right due to age 
or valor. Units were small and well scattered, because subsistence depended 
not on intensive cultivation of crops but on foraging over natural preserves 
for berries, nuts, roots, leaves, birds, and beasts. 

When domestication of animals began, groups could be larger and 
properly rights required protection. Leadership required strengtli and wis- 
dom enough to settle tribal diflicullics Because the tribe was still nomadic, 
it still remained relatively small Except under favorable conditions, alliances 
and unions were ill-advised, lasted only a brief lime, and were difi'icult to 
maintain. More often tribes divided because they had become too large, 
and united only under powerful leadership or against a common foe. 

Homer described the political status of the tribal Greeks. At that time 
kingship was generally hereditary but mi^t be changed as circumstances 
suggested; the people had a council of sub-chkfs and an assembly of all 
the citizens. The organization svas not strong but was integrated under 
pressure of invasion, raid, and war. Uter, when riches and commerce 
came, the people built prosperous cities and developed an intellectual life 
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for the few, which promoted the intellirxnt Jtudy of po>crnmental problems 
and the rKe of a variety of governments. Ilxternal pressure and common 
foes drove Greeks to unite and depend upon their unity of race, establishing 
3 much larger group. 

Tacitus, giving us the first pielurc of tribal government among the 
German tribes, says that at first the chieftainship was not hereditary. Cxsar 
adds in hU writings that evert in his day there was no kingship, and in lime 
of peace no common magistracy, llie situation seems to have been much 
the same as in early Greece, hot looser and less permanent. 

The beginning of fixed agriculture, planting and harvesting, required 
homes and inirodoced among the people the tcrriiorbl tic and sovereignty 
for which n permanent chieftain was needed. In very early days coalitions, 
alliances, and uniorvs atosc for economic reasons, and iextay they seem to 
rely upon economic necessity mote than upon anything else. Strong leader- 
ship has long been imporlant in building up large political groups, but 
withtmt economic, linguistic, racial, rcliguius, or some other common 
interest, groups disintegrate when the powerful leader dies. 

All changes in government should he looked upon as adjustments or 
attempts to adjust to changing conditions and expanding interesw, and 
not interpreted as efforts to reach a fixed state or status. European political 
history has had a morphological unity; it has been a perpetual adaptation 
to growing or shilting conneetionv and contacts with internal or external 
geographic conditions. New resources, new- highways, or new uses for 
lands have been found; new neighbors have arisen or former ones have 
declined: therefore, peoples and nations have revised their own methods, 
boundaries, or activities and with these changes have come political changes 
in order the better to coordinate the new adjustments The trend has been 
and still Is toward larger unities and broader odjusimcnu. toward a world 
state and a universal unity. Men should not try to realize this important 
coming event prematurely but work toward it continuously. 

Cumulative culture. The time element is a factor in both civilizauon and 
culture. It takes more lime for one people to make the same progress than 
for another under similar circumstances. No two tribes or peoples 
exactly alike, nor arc their envitonmenu the same, nor have the environ- 
ments operated the same length of time in the various eases, Nor does one 
people forever move slowly in culture just because it once did Perhap-- 
the British people are a good example of long-arrested development fol- 
lowed by more rapid progress. The age m which one lives, as well as the 
nature of the environment, has much to do with the response one makes 

Through a lifetime one stores up his impressions, whether of landscapes 
people, /(ferafure, or music, and mstuies the while. How much more fived 
and potent they may become when stored through many generations of a 
tribe or people in the same locality! They arc not stored alone in memotv 
but in atchiieciure. tools, methods of performing agricultural or mdusmal 
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processes, ceremonies, and rcsulntions. until, unless ihc tribe liave external 
contacts, it is ditllcult to introduce new sl)'ks and methods. 

With opportunity comes choice. That both environment, in a broad 
sense, and cultural antecedents color one's choices may be seen in many 
parts of Europe, but the nature of the antecedent culture has been cumu- 
lative and continually related to the gco^phic setting through the centuries. 
National and racial psychology has developed through long centuries of 
adjustment. Cultural contacts arc important influences in conditioning 
choices and performance, ar>d they loo arc results of both present environ- 
ment and a lung line of migrations, odjuslmcnts. and distributions. These 
distributions arc s result of dilTu-vions of ctvilrtation and culture, again a 
question of highways, means of communication, and contacts. 

We lookatEurope, a group of nations actuated by varying cultures which 
are the growth of ages, but forced into close physical proximity as time and 
space melt before the impact of modern invention. Will the Instruments of 
an incfeastngiy homogenous ci'dlization bring these cultures into harmony? 

QUESTIONS 

1. If a geographic setting, lived in for a lifetime, deept)’ impresses the culture 
of An Individual, what may well be our attitudes toward people who have long 
dwell in a geographic landscape uKTcteni from ours? 

3. Under the same premise, what dilfcrcnce xM)utd travel make in one's 
culture? SVhal point it there in living for a time in diJTereot environments? 

3. Gibblns says. “The (ndusttial factor is the most important in civiluation." 
Discuss the truth of his statement. Why is it important? 

4. Semple says. •‘Cotninctce h the great apostle of cWlliiallon.” Discuss the 
truth of her statement. Compare the quotations in questions 3 and 4 and con- 
sider which has the greater significance, presenting your evidence. 

5. Why, upon reading (his chapter or the whole boolc, do we not all arrive 
at the same conclusions? 

6. Discuss the problem of balance between birth-rate and death-rate as a 
factor in culture. Is it a factor in cisdlizstion? Why? 

7. An art museum bears the inscription, "Art is a heritage from the past, 
a gift to the future.” Discuss Ihc (ruth of the statement as an item in culture. 
Is it reasonable to include an art collection as an element In one's environ- 
ment? Why? 

8. Discuss the relative value of some elements of culture as environmental 
factors in the development of other elements of culture. 
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Aachea (AU h Chapelle). 3fi4. £32 
Aithm, 397 

Abandoned river ehanneh, >8; lee also 
Old valley zone 
Aberdeen. 286. 287, 289 
Ab($. 445; see e)so Turku 
Abruzzi. 141, 142, 148, 153 
Acheulian tools, near Amiens. 47; 
widely scatiercd, 51 

Administrative divisions, Belgium, 360; 
British Isles. 300; Italy. 158; Portugal, 
IQI; Spain, 101; Switzerland. 672 
Adriatic Sea, Italy, 139 
Aegean Sea, BUcl. Sea drained into. 
2^25; deacHptlon, 185, 193; geology. 
3, 7; islands. 6 

Africa, relation to Europe, itrvciurally, 
4; commercially. 6 
Agave, 85 

Agrieulture, Albania, 177, 179. ISO. 182, 
183; Andorra, 116; Austria. 695; 
BalUC Slates. 469. 475, 476. 478. 
480, Belgium. 352*356: British Ules, 
286, 291, 295. 303, 306-308, 310. 
311, 321. 325S.: Bulgaria, 769; 
Congo. 361: Czcehovlovakla. 730; 
Denmark. 389, 392 (Neolithic), 399; 
Finland. 447. 455. 457, 461; rrance. 
245, 246-248. 252, 253. 257. 259. 
263; Geography of, 793-806; Ger- 
many, 613, 616, 620. 627, 636, 644, 
647; Greece, 189. 195-197, 198; 

Hungary. 714, 717; Italy, 147, 149. 
154; Luxembourg. 361, 362; Nciber- 
lands, 369, 371, 374, set also Polders; 
Norway, 402, 405, 412; Poland. 655- 
658; Portural. 120. 125; Republic of 
Indonesia, 384; Rumania, 775. 778, 
785; Russia, 489, 495, 517, 521. 534, 
543-545, 549, 550. 555-557, 590, 
591. 602; Spain. 85. 88-90, 92. 93. 
98. 99. 106-7, m-12; Sweden, 424. 
428, 430, 432; Switzerland, 673; 
Turkey. 216, 217; Yugoslavia, 747, 
751, 755 
Air masses, 27 
Albania. 175-183 
Alcohol, 469, 478, 576 
Alemiejo, 121*122, 127 


Alfalfa. 797; Spain, 87; Portugal, 125 
Algarve. Mountains of, 121-2, 127 
Alhambra, 100-101 
Alicante. 98, 104, 105 
Alkali spots. 573. 584, 594, 600 
AHuv/jl fans. 239. 252. 253. 643 
Alluvium and agriculture, 352, 600, 
643, 747 

Almnods, 797; Bulgaria, 764, 767; 
France, 2SS; Portugal, 123; Russia. 
595; Spam. 89. 91, 103 
Alp. 681, 683 

Alpine Foreland, 609, 643-646 
Alpine race, 61-63: Belgium. 353; 
France, 261; Poland. 653; Russia. 
494. 574; Spain. 110; Swiuerland, 687 
Alpine slopes. 138, 139 
Alps Mountains, 15; France. 238, 239, 
249-251: Sivitzetiand. 670, 680 
Alps Rr^oa. 680-685 
AUaee-Lomlne, 73. 247-248, 260. 622 
Aluminum. 4, 197. 254, 255, 266. 531. 

569. 572. 583, 584, 602, 746 
Amber, 194. 478 
Amiaia. Ml.. 143. 145 
Amphibious areas, Finland, 449 
Amsterdam. 369. 371, 376. 377, 379. 
380. 381 

Anchovy. 92. 149, 1 55. 259 
Andalusian System, 98-99 
Andorra, 114-116 
Ankara. 206. 211. 213 
Anthracite coal. France, 260; Russia. 

SI9. 542. 573; Spain. 83 
Anticyclones. 27, 40 
Aolimoar. 260. 299. 598. 746 
Antwerp, 352. 353, 356. 358, 378 
Apatite. 513, 517, 532 
Apennines, Italy, 140-141, 143, 147-148; 

young mountains. 14 
Apples. 4, 795; Albania. 177; British 
blei. 295; Bulgaria. 763, 767; Czech- 
oslovakia. 729; France. 245; Ger- 
many, M9: Hungary, 710. 715; 
fVKtugal, 124; Russia, 534. 566, 579. 
595; Spain. 85, 95; Yugoslavia. 745, 
749 

Apricou, 534. 566. 579, 595. 767, 797 
Apulian Lowlands, 143-144 
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Aquitaine, 252-253 
Ara] Sea. 487, 583 
Archangel. 512. 5U. 515, 519. 520 
Archuecture, Etruscan. 137; Finland, 
452; France, 261-262; Cermjny, 637; 
Greece, 194; Italy, 171; Ketherbndi. 
3S3: Norway. 415; Portugal. 130-131; 
Sweden, 427. 428; Turley. 210. 211 
Arctic Sea, spread inland to Caspian. 43 
Ardennes. 245; Plateau. 349. 355, 364 
Armenians. 496, 599, 600, W2 
Anrjorican. Massif, 244, 245; Pfdteatt. 
239 

Anns, 346, 636 

Arno Riser, 141. 147. 165. 167 
Arsenal, 529 

Art. France. 261-262; Greece, 193-195; 
Italy, I7I; Pomigal. 130-13!: Spain, 
113 

Artesian wells. 258, 306 
Aft galleries. 269. 528. 529, 637 
ArtidJokes. 213, 797 
Asbestos. 244 

Ash. tree. 147, 423. 673; solcante. 148. 
197. 289. 712 

Asia, relation to Europe, itrueturally. 
3; comraereUUy. 6 

Astatic high pressure. 26, 27, 286; in 
East European Region, 37-33 
Asparagus. 617. 795 
Asphalt. 176.177. 674 
Atcrakheo. 587. 583, 539 
Alhens. 195, 198. 200. 201 
Atlantic Ocean, relation to Europe. 4. 

7; climatic cn8ucncc. 26 
Attar ol roses, 767 
Attics. 189 
Augsburg, 645 

Aurignaeian rmplemenls, 47-49; Italy, 
135 

Austria, 691-704, destruction by war. 
70 

Automobiles. 136, 256. 267. 637. «2 
Ausergne Plateau. France. 13, 253, see 
aJso Central .Massif 

Aviation (airlines, ports), Czeebostova- 
Vja, 729; Germany. 626: Norway. 
414; Ruuii. 599. Spam. 105 
Azerbaijan. 495. 598, 60o. 602 
Azores high and Europe's climate, 27. 
286 

Azov Sea. 575. 593. 596 
Aitiltjoi, Portugal. 130, Spam, 83. 103, 
Hi 


Bidooy. 710. 712. 717 
Balony Forest Region. 710 


Bafai. 598. 599. 603 
Balaton Lake, 710. 712 
Balearic Islands, 14. 100. 105; language. 
112 

BaBaa MounUin Regiort. 765-766 
Batlan, states and lake dwellers, 54; 
winters. 41 

BaRic lands, transitional climate, 36-37, 
413-481: kitchen middens, 57, 470 
Baltic Sea. 22, 24; tempers climate, 36. 
38. 612 

Baltic States, Estoma. Latvia, Lichuaala, 
463-431 

Bamboo, 602, 603 
Barcelona, 95, 96 
Barite. 517. 544, 602 
Barley. 4, 797; Albania. 177; Anstria, 
695; Baltic SUIes, 469. 476: British 
Isles. 295, 299. 306. 311. 327; Czech- 
oslovakia, 727, 731; Denmark, 393; 
France, 258; Greece. 190: Hungary. 
714; Norwas, 412; Portugal, 125; 
Rumania. 785: Russia, 521. S34. 541, 
553, 556. 565. 574. 590. 595. 598. 
602: Spain. 87, 91; Sweden, 431; 
Yngoslasia, 747 

Barrows. 329; burials. 298; In Brilatn, 
341. 342 

Basalt. 144. ]7I. 243. 303 
Basel (Bile). 679 

Baskets, mats, pottery of lake dwellers,' 
55-56: France. 248; Russia. 566; 
Spam, esparto grass, 91; Sweden, 432, 
433 

Baskuctcliak Lake. 587 
Basque language. 113; France. 251*252i 
261; Spain. 112 

Baths. 596. 597. 603; see also Beaches. 

Hoi springs 
Batum. 488. 598, 603 
Baoiute. 254-255. 331, 583. 710, 753. 
755 

Bavana. 644. 646. 696. tee also Alpine 
ForeUnd 

Bavarua Alps. 645 

Beaches. 23. 239. 259. 303. 349. 351. 
372.404. 471. 473. 509. 528. 591. 595. 
600 

Beans. 797, British Isles, 306. Bulgaria. 
767. Germany. 617, hnu. 799. Por- 
WgaL 125; Rumaou. 779. 785. Spam. 

87 

Bears. 149. 177. 265. 520. 5S3. '98 
Btxvi nmJr. Ifff. 3S9. 39r. -tof. 425 . 

597. 602. 673, 693. 7|2. 749. 778 
Bees, see Honey 
Beets. 534. 553. 795 
Beltasx. 309. 313. 333 
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Belfort, Gate. 256. 257 
Belgium. 34S-362; dcstnicUoD by vv, 
70; minerals, t2; and NeiheriaDds. 
348-349; ut aho Congo and Cblonial 
trade 

Belgrade (Beograd), 748, 749 
Belliiuona, 685 
Benelux, 36t 
Berber, see Moor. 

Berdichev. 564. 571 
Bergen, 35, 402. 409 
Berlin, 624-626. 665 
Berne, 675 

Berries. England. 327: Finland, 458; 

Rossfa. 5J0. 5JJ. 521, 334 
Bessarabia. 561, 772, 773 
Biesbosch. 365. 367 
Bilbao, 93. 104 

Birch. 405, 424, 432, 451. 452; fuel in 
Finland, 451; Russia, 518. 530. 535 
Birmingham, 291, 294, 297. 330 
Biscay Bay. beaches. 23; kitchen mid- 
dens. 57 

Bismuth. 299, 425 
Black Country, eo.il ares, 294 
Black Forest, 638, 639; uplifted erosion 
surface. 20 • 

Blackpatch industry (Stone Age). 328 
Black Sea. 3: changes of level. 22, 23; 
develops local pressure areas. 38; 
Asheries, 24. 25. 483. 489, 561. 567. 
595. 596. 599, 602 
Bhflkenbcrge, 349 

Boat-building (on rivers)). 537. 547, 
588 

Bochum. 632 

Bogs. 311. 387, 388, 424. 425. 445.449. 
453. 457. 510. 519. 521. 536. 551. 
612. 6J6; see also Tens, hJoort. 
Marshes 

Bohemian Forest. 638, 696. 723 
Bohemian Lowland. 729 
BBhmerwald. tee Bi’hemian Forest. 
Bohus Island. Swedish naval base. 429 
Balton. 291 
Bonn. 628 

Books. 267. 623: binding. 350 
Bora wind. Mediterranean Region. 

34 

Bordeaux. 253, 272 
Bornholm, 389 
Borovichi. 542-543 
Bosnia, 750 

BcK^rus, 3. 223; Clack Sea ourtet. 24- 
25; Turkey. 209, 212, 2l3; U-SSIL, 
488 

Bothnia Gulf. 449. 453 

Boundaries in Europe, 3; Albania, 182; 


Austria, 691; Belgium. 348-350. 352 
354; British Isles. 319; Bulgaria. 76 
762; changed by treaties, 67. by tnins 
fer of people. 68, by migration. 61 
France, 237, 250. 260; Germany, 601 
Greece, 187. 188, 193; Hungary. 705 
708. 709; Italy. 138-139. 157; Nor 
svay, 403; Poland. 653-655; Portuga 
127-128; Rumania. 714; Russia. 48t 
487; Russian Regions, 502, 503; Spain 
127-128; Switzerland. 671; Turkey 
206; Yugoslavia. 743 
Brachycephalic people. 61-62; Finland. 

443; Italy, I36-I37; Russia. 494 
Brails. 780 
Bran Pass, 777 
Brasov, 778; plain, 777 
BraltsUva. 731.735 
Bremen. 616. 617. 619 
Brcmerbafen, 619 
Brenner Pass. 693. 696, 814 
Breslau (Wroclaw), 660, 661, 665 
Bretagne (Brittany), 244, 24S 
Brewing. 642. 712, 727 
Brick. Bailie States. 463; Belgium. 352, 
359. 362: British Isles. 300. 301. 306, 
331; Bulgaria. 763. 765, 767; Den- 
mark. 389; France, 26Si Germany, 
632. 637; Hungary. 710; Italy, 155; 
Netherlands. 375; Norway, 413: Po- 
land. 660; Rumania. 782; Russia. 526, 
528. 531, 542. 551, 553, 557. 558. 
561. 568. 573; Spain, 83. 105; Sweden, 
427. 433, Yugoslavia, 757 
Brindisi. 169 

Brine for «alt. Netherlands, 382 
Briquettes. 635 
Bristol. 294. 314 
British Isles, 282-347 
Bnlons. 298. 299 
Brsjad Moravian Cate. 729-730 
Bronze Age, Belgium. 353, 354; British 
Isles. 298. 341; Czechoslovakia. 723, 
Denmark, 390. Germany. 635: 
Greece. 192; lake dwellerr. 57; Nor- 
way. 399; around Mediterrasean Sea. 
228; Sweden, 420; tools, ornaments, 
60. 420 

Bronze and Ci'pper Age. 59 60; Greece, 
193. 194; Spain. 1 10. 1 13 
Bruges. 353. 354 
Branswick, 617 
Brussels. 351, 352, 354, 359 
Bryaask. 555 
Bucharest. 781-783 
Buckwheat. 245. 392. 799 
Budapest. 712, 713 
Budweis, 727 
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BufTer sutes. Belgium, 350-354; Poland, 
654; Rumania, 774; SwiUerJaod, 676, 
689 

Bug River, 561, S62, 571 
Building Slone, Andorra, U6t Spain, 
82. 115 
Bukov ina, 776 
Bulbs, 368. 374. 375 
Bulgaria. 760-771; young mountaius, J3 
Bulgarians. 497, 760 
Burgas, 768 

Burgundian Gate, 248, 255, 256. 641 
BuriaB. in barrows. 293. 329, 341, 342; 
in shipgraves, 400: mounds and 
saucers. 574 

Bullrr, 153. 245. 258. 264, 265, 3JO, 374. 
375, 379. 392, 394, 414, 478, 533. 557, 
590. 718 
Bjtanline, 492 


Cabbage. 152. 213. 521, 534. 769. 794 
Cadiz, 6. 102. 103. 227 
Calais. 259 

Caledonian Canal. 286. 288 (trough) 
Cambridge University, 301 
Camels. 5S2. 5S5. 587. 735 
Camembert cheese. 264 
Campsni, 780 

CanaltzaliOD. 241, 489. 648, 655. 712, 
733, 780 

Canals, by countries, Belginm, 355. 359: 
British Isles (Black Country, 294), 
330. 336; Czechoslovaka, 728. Ger- 
many. 613. 616, 618-621, 624. 6)0. 
648; Hangary. 70S; Neiherlaods. 368. 
369. 372. 374, 380. 381, 384; Poland. 
65J. 664-666; Rumania, 775. Russia. 
489. 514. 518. 523. 325. 528. 529. 556, 
569, 591: Turkey. 210; Yugoslana. 
747 

Canals, named. Sega. 747; Caledonian. 
286; Cavoiir, 154. Corinlltian. 202, 
Don-Volga. 380; Finow, 616: Francb. 
708, 747; Francis Jasepb, 747; Cota. 
386; Katherine, 314; Kiel. 386. 613; 
Jlsnjcb. 589; Mame-Rbjne. 248, 
Moscow. 532. 544, Pelrograd. 529; 
Rhdne-Rhine. 248, Sbelsna, 52J; 
Suez, 226, 230-232, City canals. 

369. 381. 382 

Canning. 352. 557. 588. 595, 396, 598. 
602. 632 

Cantabnan Old Mountains, 93 
Camerbur). 301 
Cantons. Swiss- 672, 687 
Cape North. 402 
Cardiff, 296. 297, 329 


Camtob. 741 

Di>7>3tb>ans. region in Rumania, 777; 
slopes, mature (parts). 658, 723; 
youflg mouncaias, 13, 488 
Carpets. 198. 334. 359. 728. 757. 767 
Carrara, marble. 144. 145 
Carrots. 213. 534. 795 
(^rry coals to Newcastle, 292 
Cartagena, 98. 1D4 

Caspian, Lowlands, 583-589; Sea. 3, 
changes of level. 22. cl/matic in- 
fluence. 38. invasion by Arctic Sea, 
42, 487. 488. 489. 576. 586 
Castile Uneuage, Spain, II2 
Castles. 255, 261. 288. 342. 435. 437, 
438, 472. 329. 6J6. 630, 64J (Hoheo- 
lollem), 706. 728, 748. 753, 755 
Catalan language, Spain, 1 12 
Catalonian Hills. 94-97 
Cathedral. Berlin, 624-626; Canterbury. 
301; Cologne. 628; Ely. 307; Ham- 
burg. 626: Poland, 661; Prague, 732 
Caitaro (Kotor), 735 
Cattle, .Austria. 695; Baltic States. 469, 
476, 478; Belgium. 353. 353: British 
Isles, 286. 287. 288. 295. 303. 313. 
327; Bulgaria. 763; CEechoslovaku, 
727; Denmark. 392, 393; Finland, 
457. Ftanee, 243. 245. 247. 252, 256; 
Gernuny. 616. 622. 627, 644, 646; 
Hungary. 7JS. 716; Ireland. 308. 310, 
311. Italy, 153; Netherlands, 372. 37], 
374; Norway. 412; Polsnd. 655. 657; 
Portugal. 125; KtunanJa, 778. 785; 
Russia. 495, 514. 517. S2I. 524, 534. 
559. 563. 564. 574. 582, 583. Svvedea, 
432; Switzerland, 675. 681; Turkey. 
217; Yugoslavia. 746, 747. 749. 755 
Caucasians. 495. 599. “proper." 497 
Caucasus, mountains, 3, 488, 496. 596, 
597. 600. Mountain Region, 596-599, 
temperature and rainfall extremes, 39. 
young mountauu, 13 
Cauliflower. 152, 457, 534. 794 
Gausses. 241. 243 

Cave dwellers, Dordogne. 44; France. 
61. Italy. 135 

Cases, Bntisb Isles, 295; France, 253. 
257. 261; Germanj. 629, Gower 
(Wales). 297, Mentone, 251, Russia. 
593; Sweden, 421; and rock shelter, 
animal, 52, Cro-hlagnon. 51; Nean- 
dertal. 44; Northern Italy, 47: Spam. 
113 

Caviar. 587. 588. 602 
Cavour Canal. IS4 

(^hs, 261. 295, names m Britain. 342; 
m Eire and Wales. 297 
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CUtnatt, 26, 41; anil architecture, 7. 
194; energy. 8; ice age man. 6; 
progress ol races. 63; related to A^, 
3, 26; Athntic, 25, 401; Aiores high, 
27; general circubtion. 26; Icelandic 
low. 27; latitude. 236; rnigration ol 
great wind belts, 27. 147*148; 

topography. 28 

Climate, by countries, Albania, 177; 
Austria, 693, 696; British Isles, 284; 
Bulgaria, 764, 767; Denmark, 389; 
FjnJaDil, 453; France, 241; GrrmaDy. 
608. 636; Greece. 190, 191; Hungary. 
707; luly, 147-148; Norway, 401; 
Portugal, 122*123; Rumania, 772. 
773; Russia. 318. 534. 536, 347. 376. 
583. 584. 393-595; Spain. 85*88; 
Sweden, 422; Switzerland. 673; Tur- 
key, 2J3; Yugoslavia, 733 
Climatic conditions, summer and winter, 
29; regions, 33-41: area svith Mediter- 
ranean Chmate. 81*233: Marine Cli- 
mate. 236*417; Transitional Climate 
(Baltic). 418-481: Cooticental Cti* 
male. 483*6(14: Central Europe cnan- 
tiiional) Climate. 603*737; Lower 
Danube (TraasUlonal) Cliffiate, 740* 
789 

Clocks. 248. 393. 640. 679 
Clotbiag, Cro-Magnon, 32 
Clothing industry, Czechoslovakia, 728: 
Germany. 623. 637; Russia. 333. 363; 
Yugoslavia. 746 
Clover. 327. 565. 797 
Cluj, 786 

Coal. 4; in old oiouataios, 12; Austria. 
697; Belgium. 332. 333. 3S9: British 
Isles, 292-294, 297. 308. 321. 330; 
Bulgaria, 766, 767; CzechosiovaLia. 
729. 730, Denmark. 389; France. 238. 
246-247; Germany, 632, 636. 647; 
Hungary, 710; Italy, 144, 156: Nethet- 
lands, 373 (near Maasiriebt). 383; 
Poland, 657; Portugal, 122; Rumania. 
780, 785: Russia, 5U, 519, 533, 534, 
536, 342. 546. 335. 373. 374. 373: 
Spain. 93, 106; Sweden, 425; Yugo- 
slavia, 746. 755 

COasCal plains, Albania. 179-181; casters 
Spain. 98; France. 239; Portugal. 121; 
Sweden, 423 (young) 

Coastline and commerce, 8; lee alao 
Shoreline 

Coast peoples. 37-58 
Coats, sheepskin. 390 
Cobalt, 84, 729 
Coblenz, 630 
“Cockpit” of Europe. 355 


Codfish, 407; cured, 410 
O^mbra, 127 

Coking coat. 247, 359. 347. 573. 632. 
730 

Collective farms. 559. 387, 590. 391 
OillectivUm, 564 
Collieries. 294 

Cologne, 344, 628, 630; plainr, 628 
Colonial trade. 346 

Colonies, Belgium. 359*361: British Isles, 
339; France, 277, 279; Greece, 193; 
luly. 139-160; Netherlands, 384; 
Spain. 116-117 

Colonization. Greek. 6. 193; Mediter- 
ranean people, 6; sea as aid, 225; 
Spain. 110 
Colza (oil). 356 

Commerce, early, beginnings. 808: be- 
fore Iron Age, 800; in Copper and 
Bronze. 60. 809; Cro-Magnon. 52; 
before Christian era. 800; early 
Christian era. 817; Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Region, 800; Guilds, 820; 
growth of. 808-822; Hanseatic League. 
8f7: northwestern Europe, 816; ob- 
stacles. 810. 818; Phoenicians, 110. 
reesont for, 807; in Spain. 103*106. 
107*108 

Commerce, modem, Austria. 701; Baltic. 
States, 475-479; Belgium, 333*356. 361; 
British Isles. 289, 292. 293. 297. 314. 
322. 323. 332-334, 337. 339. 340, 
344. 346; Bulgaria. 763. 768. cheeked 
by W.W. U. 73-74; with colonies. 811; 
Czechoslovakia, 725. 729, 733. 733. 
defined. 64. 807; Denmark. 393. 397. 
Finland. 460. 461, 469, 471. 479. 480; 
France. 268, 269; Germany, 619. 623. 
629. 637, 640, 641. 644, 645. 648. 
Greece, 198*200; Hungary, 712, 715- 
719; Italy, 152. 156, 160; markets and 
Utrs. 820; hlediterranean Sea. 228. 
NetberUnds. 371, 575. 376. 380, 384. 
Norway. 400. 407, 411-414, open 
door policy. 822; Poland, 656. 662 
666,- Ponugal. 130. 132; Romans. 
111. 811; Rumania, 775, 777. 779, 
786, 787, Russia. 428. 500-503. 314 
516. 319. 521. 531, 532. 551. 554. 
556, 557, 568. 569, 571, 573. 577. 
583. 588, 589. 595. 598. 599. 602 
^aio, 96, 107-108. 117. Sweden. 424, 
423. 433, 435: Switzerland, 675, 676. 
679. 680, 684. 685; Yugoslavia. 74S. 
751. 7SS-757 

COffimezcia] routes, 810-816; through 
Alps, 819, changes, 813, 814, 819. 
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Commonwealth of Nations, 2*3, 322, 
323 

Communications, British Isles. 340; 
Greece, 199. 202; Ponugal. 129-130; 
Spain. ]03-106 
CondenseJ milk. 373. 676 
Conpo. exports to Belsium. 361; sre 
abo Diamonds 

Coniferous Forest Region. SI8-S23 
Conifers. 148; Austna. 693; France. 
247. 233, 263; Greece, 187-188. 190; 
Norway. 403; Rumania, 777; Russia, 
312. 314. 321, 324. 331, 334. 544. 349. 
397, 602; Sweden, 424, 432; Yugo- 
slavia. 749; stt e/so Pine 
Conservation principles, ignored in 
W.W. II. 74; France. 263; Switief- 
land, 673 

Conservatism, Italy. 148; Portagat, 129. 
Sp.nin, 87 

Cwiitance. Lake, 67J. 672 
Connaoia. 783 

Cofutantlnople. 207-212, map. 208; ut 
also Istanbul 

Consumer goods. 332. 433. 337. 339, 
626. 628. 632, 640. 663. 677 
Continental Climate area, 485-604 
CoCipenrfon, beginnings. 802, 804; fol- 
lowing W.W. It, 77; Intereatiooal. 
344, 626 

CoOpentlses, Baltic States, 480; Qxch- 
oslovakb. 731: Hungary. 708; Poland. 
637; Rumania, 788; Russia, 373. 395 
Cooperative movements, 77; Cenelue 
agreement. 77; Denmark. 390. 393. 
394; Sweden. 432; Union Now. 77; 
World Federation proposed, 77 
Copenhagen. 389. 395. 396. 421 
Copper. Albania. 177; Belgium. 339. 
imported from Congo. 361; Bniiah 
Mes. 299; Bulgaria. 766. 768; CMch- 
cslovaLa. 729; Finland, 459. 461: 
France, 260; Germany, 632, 635, 636; 
Greece. 192. 197; Italy, 145; around 
Great Sea, 228; Rumania, 783, 786: 
Russia. 316. 544. 345. 547. 338. 398. 
600. 602; Sp.sin, 84, 103; Sssedeo, 423. 
432. 433: Yugoslavia. 746. 731 
Coracle, 297 

Corals. 171. 229. 297. 735 

Cordova, lOQ. 106. 112 

Corfu. 187. 193 

Corinth. 200-202: Canal. 202 

Cork, France. 233: Portugal. 122. 124; 

Russia. 6n2; .Spain. 82. 96, 103 
Corn, jre Maize. 

Comualt. old mountains. 12, 284: tin 
and eoTper. 297-299 
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Corsica. 239. 239. 260 
Corundum. 344 

Cosmopolitan. Berlin. 423; Crimea. 597; 
Leningrad, 530, Lower Volga. 389; 
Odessa. 369 

cote de Meuse. 237. 238 
Cdte de Moselle. 237 
C6te d Or. 236. 237 
Coieoiin, 244 

Cotton, 177, 193, 294, 334, 337. 339 

375. 460, 478, 479. 333, 336, 541. 

398. 602, 603. 630. 637. 660. 676. 

685. 697. 700, 712. 743. 764. 767. 

799 

Counties. British Islei. map, 300 
Countries with Meditettanean climate. 
79-218 

Crab apples. 334 
Craiova. 782 

Craters. 243. 627; tee else Vesuvius 
Crete. 383. J88. 189. J93. J94; com- 
merce of. 810; occupied by Minoans. 
54 

Crimea. 488. 493. 493, 393, 394. 596t 
young mountains, 13 
Crimean Riviera. 592-396 
Croatb. 741, 743 

Ckoekery. 326; ire also Cbioaware and 
Pottery 

Cro-Magnon man. 44, 31; and Neolithic 
man. 53. 34; In Spain. 110 
Cuesiat. France, 237; Purbeck, 301; 
Russia. 342. 393 

Culture, Atlantic coast. 58; Flnbnd, 461; 
Mediterranean lands. 80, Mycenean. 
192; Norway. 413; Russia. 497 
Culture, and agriculture, 838439. Ca- 
thotkism, 836437; Chrislunity, 836- 
837; climate, 831, 833; commerce, 
833-833: cumulative, 838-839; Eastern 
OiuTcb. 837; government. 837438 
Culture, and civilization, 825-841; avail- 
able media. 831: environment. 830; 
fire. 828; flint, 829; Industry, 829; 
Roman influenee upon, 832 
Currants. 796: “currants.” 187, 196. 
I9S 

Currenu. tidal, 314 
CotleTy. 636. 733 
Cuttle flsb. 98. 149 
Oubaven. 618 
Oelidei. 185. IBS 

Cyclones. 26, 27; Centra! Europe Re- 
gion. 36: Cast European Region. 37- 
39; France. 240. 241; Marine Climate 
Rep'on. 35; blediterraneaD Region. 

34 

Cypress. 213. 226 
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Cyprus, scpplies copper lor brojae, 60 
Czechoslovakia, 722-737; minerals. 12; 

young mountains, 13 
Czechs, 633 


Dairyiniu Austria. 693; Bailie Stales, 
469. 476, 478; Belgium, 3SS; tjecta- 
oslosakia, 731: Denmark, 389, 391- 
393.- England. 303. 327; Finland. 457: 
Germany. 613, 644; Ireland, 308. 310. 
511; Italy. 1J3: Netherlands, 372-374; 
Norway. 405. 411; Rumania, 785; 
Russia. 521, 547, 554. 359. 566. 580; 
Scoiland. 288. Spain. 93; Sweden. 431; 
Switzerland, 675. 682 
Dalmatia, 753 
Danes, 343, 391 

Danuf*. Lower, steppe lands. 18. 19. 

643. 697. 706, 714. 717. 733 
Danzig. 658, 664. 665 
Dardanelles. 3. 24. 25. 207. 223. 227. 
231. 4SS 

Dates, Morocco, 117; Spain. 83. 89 
Debrecen, 715 

Deciduous, foresii. Bulgaria. 765; Cer- 
many, 627. Rumania. 772. 777; Rus- 
sia. 490, 531. 549. 556, 597: Spab. 
91, 92. Swiuerland. 673 
Deer, 149. 177, 265 
Dellas, plains, 14; Arzen Ri%er. Albania. 
176; Oevoil River. 176. 177; early 
man. 43; Ishm River. 176; Nile. 228: 
Norway. 404; Rhine River, 14; Rhone 
River. 14; Rusiia, 511, 315. 526. 566. 
585, 600. Sbkirmhi River. 176-177 
Denmark. 386-398; kitchen middens. 57. 
390 

Density o( poruUltaa, Belgium. 355: 
Finland. 445: Italy, 144; Riunaiua. 
772; Spain, 108-110. Yugoslavia. 741 
Derwentwater. 289, 290 
Desert of luilanJ. 387 
Desoil Riser, 176. 177 
Diabase. 544. 600 
Diagonal Furrow. 745, 761 
Diamonds. 356. 361. 375 
Dikes. NetherUnds. 364. 368, 370. 374; 

volcanic. 292. 343. 593 
Dinanc Alps, precipjtjtioo. 41; young 
mountains, 14 

Dicaric Mountain Region, 749 
Displaced persons, due to W W 11, 68 
Dislnhuunes, cbannels on a delta. 367. 
368. 584 

Disttjbuiion of people, Finland, 445. 449 
Droitrievsk. 576. see ofsn Makeevka 
Dnepropetrovsk. 563. S69-57I 


Dnieper RNer, 3. 38. 489, 492. 542. 551, 
561-563. 566. 567. 570 
Dniester River, 488, 561, 562 
Dobruja. 760, 762, 772, 773, 774, 784 
Dodecanese Islands. 189 
Doftcbocephalic. Aun'gnactao. 52; 
France. 261; Greece. 194; Italy, 136; 
Mediteiracean, 61-62, 341; Portugal, 
132 

DoUait. 365, 384. 615. 616 
Dolmen. 58 

Domesticated aoimals. Neolithic, 53 
Don River. 3. 4«9. 553. 573. 575. 577 
Don-bas. 573 

Don Cossacks. 493. 574. 575. 590 
Ooneo. Basin. 50I. 573; Industrial Re- 
gion, 573-576 

Dordo^e Valley, 44; River, 240, 253, 
261 

Dortmund, 632 
Donrccht. 365. 367 
Oouro River. 91. 103, I2M23. 127 
Doims. 284; Hampshire. 301; North, 
305; Purbeek. 301. 505; South. 305 
Dowtb. burial. Ireland, 57, 329 
Dresden. 637 
Oresbg skins. 155 
Drugs. 288. 628 

Dniid Circle, KerH-ieh, Eoglaed. 58, 289, 
329 

Drumlin Region. Cnoius. 466, 468-470, 
610 

DubUn. 310. 3I2-3I4 
Docki. 510. 585, 616. 779 
Duisburg. 633 

Dunes. 364. 372, 387. 468. 509, 584. 

587. 594. 600, 712.714 
DonUrt. 239 
Durazzo, 176. 182 
Dussetd^. 632 

Dvnta GulL 5|3; River, northern. 513- 
515. 518. 519. 520, 522. 525. south- 
ern (Daugava), 470. 471. 473. 478, 
4S9. 542. 551; town {Dvmsk. Daugav 
irils, Dimaburg), 474. 475 
Dwellings, underground, 341. set aho 
Cave* 

Dyes, synthetic. 4. German). 6|7. 623. 
632, 633. Sweden. 433. Swiaerland. 
680 

Dyrmachium. see Durazzo. 


Early commemai cities. 814 
Early commercial commodities. 810. 
8J3, 815. 8)6. 822 

Eartbenwaie. 375. 4J3 (ule stoves). 
576 
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Earthquakes, 169, 202. 222 
Eastern Alps. Austria. 693 
Eastern Church. 19J, 205. 493, 724, 
■ 741. 760. 774. 776. 781 

East European Region. 37-39 
Ebro Dry Valley, 93-94. 103, Jtl 
Economic conditions, Rrltlsh Isles, 319- 
325; Italy, I60-I6I; Portugal. 130- 
131; Spain. 106-107 

Economic values, in Mediterranean Sea. 


Edinburgh. 288. 289, 336 
Education and culture, 832; Fintand. 

447; Russia, 568; Me also Universities 
Eggs, 374, 393. 396. 469. 473. 478. 665. 

718. 763; of uilJ birds. 511, 556. 557 
Egrets. 385 
Egypt. 6. 7 
EUeneri, 695 
Elba Island, iron. 145 
F.Ibasan, 183 

Elbe River. 497. 614. 6tS. 617, 620. 637 
(highway), 733 
Elbruz. 397 

□eetriheation. 312; In agricuhutal areas, 
332. 331. 336. 341. 674 
Elk. 333 

Elm. 148. 405. 425 
Elsier River, 622 
Elion Lake, 377, 380, 388 
Elvas. (27 

Ema River, 473, 478 

Emba River, 383. 384 

Embroideries. 163. 227. 309. 636. 637. 

640. 643, 663, 676. 689. 696. 729 
Etna River. 615. 616 
Energy, climatic. 8 

Engines. 332; see iilro Locomotive works 
nnd Railroad equipment 
Engtand, destruction by war, 71-72; in 
south, men lived before firsi advance 
of ICC. 43 

English Channel, 22, 24. 283, 314, 342 
English language. 344 
English walnut, 148, 763, 767 
Entrepdi trade, England, 339; Neibcr- 
Unds. 379 
Eotilhs. 46. 261 
Epirus, 187 

Equable climate area, 26 
Erfurt. 637 
Ergeni Hills, 383, 589 
Erivan. 603 

Eroslotu diuecJcd, in Turkey, 20; 
furnishes sediments, 14, great, 12; ia 
IreUoiJ, 308: surfaces uplifted, 20. 
308 

Etzberg. 694 


Erzgebirge, 634 

Esker Region (Estonia), 466, 467, 470 
Eskers, 447, 448. 610 
Esparto grass, Spain, 91 
E^n, 632 

Esionb, see Baltic Stares. 

Estuaries. 615 

Etruscan, rhinoceros, ice age, Germany. 
43 

Etruscans, Italy, 136. 137, 154; see also 
Tuscany 

Europe, focus of (Belgium), 350-351; 
relations with Africa, commercially. 
6, slructurally, 4; relations with Asia, 
civilizBtbnally, 6. structurally, 3: 
tignl6canl facts. 4; unity, 6 
Evora, 127 

Esporls, see Commerce. 

Extractive industries. 265. 266; Russia, 
301. 517 


Fairs, 243, 311. 404, 514. 537, 622, 
623 

Falls, Dnieper, 563, 569-571; Lodore. 
289; Rhine, 675 

Farmers, in Neolithic times, Britain, 
288; Thessaly. 58 

Farm machinery, 567. S68, 375, 380 
Faroe Islands. 35. 313, 397 
Featber grasses. 558. 582, 594 
Feldspar, 5 1 3 
Feus. 307. 326. 372 

Fertilizer, 804; Baltic Staler, 469, 475. 
476; Belgium, 335; British Isle.s. 321, 
325. 331; Czechoslovakia. 728: Den- 
mark, 393; France. 245 (seaweed); 
Germany, 616, 617, 620, 622. 623, 
636. 640. 647. 658; NeJhrrJands, 375; 
Norway. 407, 414; Portugal. 125: 
Russia. 511, 522. 532. 533, 547, 558, 
569. 576; Sweden, 433 
“ReU Folk." 492 

Figs. 798; Greece, 187; Italy, 148; 
Portugal, 122; Spam. 89; Turkey. 213; 
Yugoslavia, 755 
Films. 605 

Finlund, 442-461; beaches, 23; bound- 
arses changed by war, 67; deltas. 23; 
displaced persons, 68, 442. 444, 447; 
Gulf of. 23. 447, 450, 455. 463. 466, • 
468. 471. 497. 523-527. 529; old 
mouotains, 12, young iopograpby. 
449 

Finno-Ugrian. 495, 497, 524, 706. 707, 
760 

Finns. 412. 428. 442, 443, 445, 488, 
492. 497. 512, 527 
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Fiords. 21, 404. 405, 406. 423; see abo 
names of fiords 
nr. 5f«. 530, 535 

Fire. Cro-Magnon. 51, 53; early nae, 
399; EoliihK, 49 
Fire. cby. 555-573 

Fish and fiihbg, 793: Baltic States. 478; 
British Isles. 305. 309. 310. 313. 314. 
323. 325; Denmark. 390. 397; Fin- 
land. 445, 449. 453; France. 259, 265; 
Germany. 613, 615, 620, 639; Greece. 
197; Italy, 149; Mdiierranean, 229; 
Kethertands. 371, 375. 376; Normay. 
400, 404. 407. 411-413. 415; Portugal. 
125; Russia. 495, 512. 516. 521. 531 
(eoUeclive). 551. 563. 566. 577. 585- 
588. 595. 596. 598. 599. 602; Sweden. 
422, 429; Suitzerlaed, 670; Yugo- 
slavia. 747, 755 
Fishermen. 245 
Fish-lubs. 433 
Flume. 749. 756 
Five-year pUns, 523 
Flanders. 258. 260. 352. 354 
Flax. 4. 798; Albania, 177; around Great 
227; Austria. 697; Baltic Scales. 
469, 475, 476, 478; Belgium. 352. 
359; British Isles, 308, 309; Czech- 
oslovakia, 732: France. 258; G«r- 
Buay, 612. 617; Hirngaiy, 714, 715. 
718. Poland, 655; Portugal, 125: 
Rumania, 778; Russia. 521, 523. 529. 
534, 543. 553, 559. 590. 598. 602: 
Yugoslavia, 757 
Flemish people. 348, 353 
Flint-chert. Do^s of England. 234. 301. 
305; Do»Bi factory, 328; France, 261; 
Svitzerland, 47 

Floods, in risers. 19; Greece, 190 (coo- 
trots); Hungary, 712; Russia. 489. 
515, 526. 533; YugosUsia. 747 
Florence, 165. 166. 167 
Flour, 529. 532, 541, 545. 556, 568. 580. 

712. 718. 746, 764. 780 
Flowers, Bulgaria. 769; Cornwall. 300; 
Finland, 457; France, 255. 257; Italy. 
J44. 147; NetherUnds. 374. 375; 

Portugal. 125; Russia. 595; Scotland. 
2S6; Spain. 98; SsntzerUod, 675. 681; 
Yugoslavia. 755. see also Bulbs 
Food preservation, 53 
Forage crops, 264, 713, 747 
Foreign relations, Bulgaria. 769; Kon- 
gary, 718. 719; Rumania. 786; Y'ugo- 
slavia, 756 

Forestry system, 432; see also Reforesta- 


Forests. Albania. 177; Austria. 697; 
Baltic Stales. 467 (park type). 476, 
478; Belgium. 352. 353. 355; Bnutn. 
288. 296, 328; Corsica. 239; Denmark. 
395; Finland. 445. 449. 453. 456 
(map); France, 249, 232, 259, 265; 
Oermany. 629, 636. 643. M7; Greece, 
187. 196, 200: Hungary. 710; Italy. 
148. 150; Norway, 402. 405. 412. 414; 
Poland. 658; Portugal. 122, 124, 130; 
for protection. 7. 566; Rumania. 785; 
Russia. 488. 518. 519, 542. 349. 556. 
558. 562, 5P-Z-598. 602; Spain. 91-92: 
Sweden, 424, 425, 432; Switzerland, 
673; Turkey. 216; Yugoslavia, 746. 
750 

Forts and fortresses, 261; Bulgaria, 763: 
Briiam. 342: Demnark. 396; Hunga^i 
706; Paris. 277: Rumania. 777; Russia. 
490, 526. of St. Peter and Sl Paul. 527; 
Moscow, 538; Sweden. 435, 437 
Fourth dimension geography. 792-841 
Foaes, 149,510 (white). 520, 596 
Foahall man. 4$ 

France, 235-281; boundaries changed by 
W.W. II. 67^8: chert atipfements. 47; 
destruction by war. 70; displaced per* 
sons. 68; elephant, brppopotamus, 43; 
Heidelberg man, 43; Dmerals. 12 
FranL/oR on the Mala. 630. 634. 641 
Freoiag. of bays and harbors, 36; of 
streams and takes. 38 
Freiberg (Saxony). 636 
Freiboig (Bbek Forest), 641 
Priesiazis (German sp.), 364, 366, 371> 
Frisians (French sp.), Frisians 
6t5 

Fruit confcctiotu. 561 
Fulda River. 637 
Fuuicnlar railroad, Swiss, 686 
Furka Pass. 6S 1 

Fuminire. Czechoslovakia. 729. Finland, 
458; Germany, 637; Rumania, 777: 
Russia. 588, 603- SiredA. 432 
Furs. 177. 519. 520. 523, 524, 529. 56*. 
696. 777 


Gadis, 6; see also Pa dir 
Gabtz. 779 

CaBcia, cluaate, weather. 85-^6, 92; Ian* 
goage - 112 
Garda Uke. 137 
Carden of France, 257 
Gardens, Austria, 697. 693: Germany- 
617. 624. 626; Leningrad. 528. <*0- 
396, Switzerland. 675 
Gargaoo Ml. 136. 143 


“Forest Folk,” 491, 492 
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Garonne River, 240. 262 
Gas. 519. 780 
GaJeheacf. 292 
Gates. GaU. 367. 369 
Gales, Belfort. 256. 257; Burgundian, 248, 
255, 256. 679, 680; Eremay. 258; U- 
Verne, Laberne, Sabcrne ot Savemc, 
248; Lorraine, 248; Orleans, 239; 
Poiiou, 239. 257; Rh6n«. 680 
Gdansk, 655. 665; /ee ofsti Oanzig 
Gdynia. 665 

' Ceant (state farm), 580, 591 
Geese. 585, 616. 751. 779 
Geest, 616; see also Bogs 
Gellivara, 425 

Geneva, city, 676, Lake, 671, 672 
Genoa, !6I, t«8. 228. 229 
Geologic time scale, 16 
Geologic time table, 15 
Geologic work, still going on, 16 
Geology, 11.25; Albania, 175-177; Baltic 
Slates, 463, 464 (map). 466, 467: Brit- 
ish Isles, 283 (map). 285: Bulgaria. 
761; Caecbodovskia, 725: Oenmark. 
386. 387; Fmlaad. 447, 449; France. 
237-239; Hungary, 709; Norway. 402; 
Potiugol. 120-122: Rumania. 777. 778. 
783; Russia. 487. 509. 513. 533. 582, 
597, 600; Spain. 83-84, young moun- 
tains. 82, old meseia, massif. 82; 
Sweden, 423; Switzerland. 670. 678. 
680: Turkey. 212; Yugoslavia. 743 
Georgia. 598, 600, 602 
Georgiaas. 496. 599 

Germans, in Finland, 443; in Russia. 496. 
564 

Germany, 607-651; boundaries changed 
by war. 67-68, present day. 608: 
Bronze Age. 6(1, dusplaced persons, 68; 
Flint implements. 47; Heidelberg man. 
43; lake dwellers, 54-55; mineraU. 12: 
Neolithic burials, LUneburger. 56; 
transferred labor, W.W. U, 73 
Ghegs, 175 
Ghent, 352, 359 
Giant's Csvsei*^y, 308 
Gibbi wind, 34 

Gibraltar. land bridge. 25; fortress, 114- 
1 16: Straits. 223, 227. 229. 230 
Gipsies, 496. 564, 717 
Glacial period, and man, table. 48-49; 
man's adjustments, 50; stages, reblive 
lengths. 48-49; time, evidence, 46; tinie 
scale, 21 

Glaciation, 20-21; limits, 15; map. 17; 
still active. 16; are also lee age; Rusw, 
plains. Glaciers 

Glaciation. Alps, 21; Baltic Stales. 465. 


468; Bulgaria, 669; England, 284, 289; 
Finland. 448, 449; France. 256; Ger- 
many. 607. 610; 612. 614. 615, 643. 
652; Norway, 15. 20. 21. 401, 402; 
Poland, 653: Rumania, 777; Russia, 
524. 555, 558. 561. 597; Scotland. 20. 
21, 295; Sweden, 423. 424 
Gbeiers, caused migration. 44; stream 
valleys, 17: through valleys. 21. 680; 
fn Switzerland, 6T0, 679, 680. 684: 
topography. 21. 309, 310 
Glaciated plains. US.S.R.. 549-554 
Glasgow, 288, 289, 314, 336 
Glass. 145. 198. 228, 248. 262, 352. 355. 
372. 375, 389. 433. 478. 528, 531, 537, 
542. 551, 555, 563, 573. 575. 580. 588. 
598. 602, 628. 632. 636, 637, 639. 643. 
659. 696. 712. 727-729. 746. 749 
Glass roofs, 262 

Glazed wares. Spain. 1|3; tee also 
Azulcfos 

Giomnien Valley, 405, 409; raiafatl. 36 
Clove-making. Italy, 155 
Gneiss. 144. 238. 249. 330, 402. 427, 69J 
Coaa. 153. 187. 598, 647, 681, 749, 767, 
769; dairying. 154; skins, 187, 188, 198 
Gotdcls. 298. 299 
Ookcha Lake, 603 

Cold. Belgium (imported fran Congo), 
361 ; Fioland. 460; France, 266; Greece. 
194. Great Sea. 228, Ireland (late Neo- 
Ulhlc). 60; Italy. 145; Portugal, 127; 
Rumania, 783, Russia, 544, 583; 
Sweden, 425; Yugoslavia, 751 
Golden Berry, 438, 521, 796 
Golden Horn, 207 
Gomel. 551,554 

Chrges. 243, 295, 563. 569. 373, 630. 753, 
765.769 
Cori, 599. 603 

Gorki. 495, 514, 532, 536, 537 

GdU Canal. 386. 423, 437; River. 428 

Gotha. 637 

Gothenburg, 421, 423, 432 
Gotland. 423, 439 
ftwer caves. Wales, 297 
Grodno. 474 

Grampian (Hills), Mts ,286 
Granada, 100, 112 

Grand Wash, 301, 307; reclamation, 307 
Graiule, Denmark, 389; England, 289, 
299. 310. 320. 330. France. 238. 243. 
249. 260. 262: Hungary, 710: Italy. 
144-146, 171; Norway. 402. 407; Por- 
tugal. 121, 122. 133; Russia. 517, 544. 
561, 573, 582. 597. 600. 602; Spain. 82. 
113; Sweden, 425,433: Yugoslavia. 747 
Oran Soiso, 141-142 
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Grar^. 797; Albania. 177; Bulgaria. 763. 
76-1.767: C2echc'lo\aWia. 731; France, 
2-18, 252. 255-257. 261. 263; Crtcte. 
J87. 189. 190. 198; Hungary, 712. 715. 
716; Italy, i50-152; Morocco, 117; 
Portugal, 122-124. RunMUia, 777, 779; 
Russia, 556, 565. 571. 579. 595. 602; 
Spain. 87. 91. 96. 98. 100. Turkey. 
213; YugOTlavia, 745. 747, 749. 753. 
755. 756; sre also Curranta 
Craphite. 544. 573.701 
Ora«i. SOI; bnJv. 490. 493. 495. 574; 
textiles. 53 

Gravel. 331. 387; Baltic States. 465. 467; 
Jrtdgfd. 370; Ftnland. 449; Russia. 
533. 549; Switaerlapil. 674 
Graves, prehtslork. 56-59: dolmens, SS; 
do»ih. 57; rneubirs. 58; New Grange. 
59 

Graz. 695. 696 

Craztng, 793; Albania, 177; Austria. 695- 
697; Belgium. 355; British hl«t, 288, 
295. 303. 308-311. 325, 326. Czecho- 
sJovaku, 732; Finland, 452. 457; 
France. 244, 249. 252. 253. 264. 0«f- 
oany, 61 1, 616, 627, 629, 636; Greece. 
190; July. 152; Netherlands. 373: Nor- 
way, 402. 403, 405. 41 1; PoUnd. 655: 
Rumania. 778, 783; Russia. 493. 495. 
515. 534. S44. 553. 559; Spain. 88-90, 
92, 93; Sweden, 42t; SwtererUnd. 672. 
681 

Grazing Lands Region, Russia. 582- 
592 

Great Alfold. 70S, 710, 712-716 

Great Belt. Denmark. 386. 397 

Great Britaio. see British Isles and parts. 

as Scotland, AVates 
Great Plains. Yugoslavia, 747 
Great Russians. 527. 549, 557, 559, 564. 

587.589.596.599 
Great Valley, 745 

Greece. 185-205; bmiges destroyed in 
W.W. 11. 69, Bronze Age. 60: church, 
see Eastern Church 

Creek colonization. 6; in France, 254-255; 
Italy, 137 

Greek culture. 54, 60. 831 
Greeks. 496. 596, 603 
Greenland. 397 
Grenoble. 249 
Grimaldi caves, 52 
Groningen. 372, 384 
Grouse, 29 1 

Growing season. 150-151,326,457 
Grozny. 598. 599 
Gniyi-e cheese. 248. 801 
Guadalquivir Valley, 100-102 


Guadarrama Sierra. Portugal, 123; Spain. 

91 

Calf Stream. Europe's elitsate, 26 
Gyor. 710 

G)i>sttnt. Austria. 701; Baltic States. 463, 
476; France. 266; Italy, 145; Russia. 
513. 519. 573. 576. 577, 584. 598. 602; 
Spain. 84 


ttaapsalu. 471 

HasSrhsi's Wall. 343 

Hague. 1116. 372; The Hook. 378 

Halle. 620, 622 

Hamfcurg. 614, 616-618, 626 

Hatiuisers, 636 

Hampshire Basin, 301, 305; Downs, 301 
Hanover, 617 

Hanseatic League. 282, 353, 380. 386. 
409, 437, 439. 471. 473, 614. 616. 617. 
622.664, 817.818 
Harbors damaged in W.W. 11, 69-72 
Harbors, Baltic States, 470.471.473,478; 
British bles. 335-338; Finland, 449. 
455: Germany, 608. 612. 614, 616. 618. 
619, 630 (river): Netherland-s. 379. 
Norway, 408. 414; poIaniKequipment), 
664; Rus.sia (riven), 489, 515; (equip* 
ment). 516; on shorelines. 23, 24, 596. 
Spain (Seville). 103; Sweden. 428. 
Yugosbvia. 755; see also different 
towns 

Hardware. 256. 352. 700 
Hare. 520. 616 
Harvesters, 562 
Harwich, 307 

Harz Mountains. 12; see oZio Hercynian 
and Variscan 
Hastuigs. 303. 305 

Hay. 152. 295. 308. 369. 374. 392. 402, 
405. 412. 432, 534. 544. 672. 681. 687 
Heaths. 291, 296. 3 1 1. 345. 616 
Hcidet^g man. 50, France. 43, Ger- 
many. 43 

Hellespont. 206. 225 

Hebinkt (Helsiagfon). 445. 446. 460. 
461 

Hehiogborg. 429 

Hemp. 153, 359. 521. 534, 553, 556. 564 
714, 718. 746. 798 
Heory the Navigator, 128 
Herbs. 750. 757 

Hercynian Mountains. 12, dale of making- 
J5, 16, saip. J3; Czec-hoslovalija, 72^ 
Germany, 607. 617. 627. 6^4 638 
82 

Herdsmen. Norway .411 
HeTrui8.3i3. 314. t75. 512. 514, 516 
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Her2ejovina.750 ■ 

Hcracgovmian?. 753 

HidM. 258, 524. 565. 568, 575. 577, 383. 
590. 595. 598. 679. 763; »kiM,47S.478. 
590, 777 

High and low pr«s<iure areas, 27; high 
pressure bell. 27, migrain, 28; sources 
of highs and tows, 27; Mediierranean 
Region winter, 34 
High Belgium. 352 
High Tatras, 725, 731 
Hills, Chilicm. 305; Colswotd. 301; Meo- 
dip. 301 

Hippopotamus, 43 

Historical geography, Albania. 181. 182; 
Austria, 691; British Isles, 341. 342; 
Dcnmarit, 390; Finland, 445. 447; 
France. 261; German). 608. Greece. 
191; Italy. 157-160; PoUnd, 652. Por- 
fugal. 127-129; Russia. 490. 49«-39«. 
Spain, 127; SwiuerUod. 687 
Hogs, jee Suine. 

Holland, meaning. 372i see alia Nether- 
lands 

Holjhead, 295, 296 

Honey, 52 1. 583. 616. 727. 729. 731. 747, 
767 

Hook, The, tee Hague, 

Hops. 248. 258, 295, 303. 352. 641. 642. 

644,715.727. 729. 749, 785. 798 
Horn, ornaments, etc., 248 
Horses, 4. 352. 353, 457. 534. 556, 382. 
587, 590. 613. 616, 622. 647. 715. 747. 
778. 785 

Hot springs, 122, 593, 732: *<e also 
Springs 

Houses. Hungary, 715, 717, Rumania. 
784; Russia. 522. 375, 577, 585. 587: 
Spam. 85. 109-110, 113, 116 
Huertas, Spain, 94, 98 
Hull. 294 

Hungarian plain, submerged. 17 
Hung.sriant. 493 

Hungary, 705-721; Bronze. 60, take 
dwellers. 54 

Hunters. 793; British Isles, 286, 291,295: 
Cro-Magnon man. 51; fake dwellers. 
Neolithic. 55: Norway, 411; Poland, 
652; Russia. 513, 521; ^eJen, 421 
Huns. 497, 603 
I/onsrilcfc. 627 

Hyacinths. Netherlands. 373. 374, 584 
Hydraulic machines. Netherlands. 376 
H)'dro-elcetric power, Austria, 696; Baltic 
States, 470. 476; British Isles, 286.291. 
332; Bulgaria. 764. 766. 767; Czecho- 
slovakia. 729; Finland. 449; France, 
246. 252. 256. 265; Germany. 634,636, 


643. 644; Greece. 197-198; Italy. 156- 
157, 169; Norway, 403. 405. 407. 408, 
414; Poland. 659. 660; Portugal. 129. 
Rumania. 787; Russw. 500. 512. 526. 
531. 536, 544. 561. 563, 569. 595. 598; 
Spain. 96; Sweden. 427, 432. 433; 
Svnizerland. 674, 679. 685; Yugo- 
slavia. 751 

Hydrography, Czechoslovakia, 729; Fin- 
land. 454 (nup); Netherlands (map). 
365; Norway (map), 401 
Hytnelius, J97 


(ambol Basin. Bulgana, 766 
Iberian PcninsuU. 81-134; seasonal high 
and low. 28 
Ibet. 149 

Ice age. and man, 6, area covered, IS; 
Europe. 6, Russia, 519; zee also Gla- 
ciers and Glaciation 
Ice breakers. 455. 471, 515 
Iceland. 397 

Icelandic Low and Europe's climate, 27. 
_ 286 

ftede France. 257 
ItedelaCiri. 279 
Ilfracombe, 30 1 

Ilmen Lake. 490. S25. 526, 549 
Imperialists, British, 324 
India, route to. 226 
Indonesian Republic, 384 
Industrial Europe, related to old moun- 
tains. 12 

todusUial Regions of Poland, 659-662 
Industrial Revolution. 333, 339. 803. 
804 

Industries disturbed by W W. II. 72. 73 
Industry, Albanii, 183, Andorra, 116; 
Belgium. 335, 352. 359: Britain, 288, 
292, 332-334, 340; Bronze, 60, concen- 
tration, 8 response?. 334; Greece. 198; 
Hungary, 717 (nationalized); Italy, 
155-157; Norway, 411; Pleisloccoe, 46, 
51.52. Russia. 428. SOI. 532. 535. 569; 
Spam, 95-96. 105-106. 113: Switzer- 
land, 685; Yugoslavia. 748. 750. 753 
Inn River, 693 
Innsbruck. 693, 696 
Insulators. 526 

iBlenal eommaoications, British Isles, 
344; France. 260. 268 
Intemaiional Induenccs, 805 
Intematioeal relations, Austria, 70t:8rii- 
ksh Isles, 321-322, 324, 344; Russia, 
498. 500 

Ireland, prchlsTonc, 57-60; geology. 12. 
20. 21, 24; The Mand. 308 
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Irish Free St 2 te. 282, 311, 313; ste abo 
Saorsiat Eireann 

Irish Sea. 283, 313, cbaoges of level, 22 
Iron Age, 60, 390. 399, 420. 723; Gate. 
13. 17, 745; iniliisiiy. 546; see ebo 
Steel 

Iron ore. 4, 93; Austria, 695, 697; Bel- 
gium. 352, 355. 359; British Iries, 293, 
299. 321; Czechoslovakia. 728-730; 
Elba, 145; Finland. 461; France. 238. 
247(cnmeite), 249. 250, 265. 266; Cer- 
many, 632 (minette). 635, 636; Greece. 
197; Hungary, 710; Norway, 407; Po- 
Jaad, 657. 659; Rumania. 785. 786; 
Russb. 511. 516. 519. 523, 333. 536, 
345, 556. 563. 569, 573. 595. 596; 
Sweden, 435, 427, 433, 435; Yugoslavia. 
746, 751 

IrrigalioD, aid to eivifizaiion, 6, 802; An- 
dorra, 116; begimuoga, 6; Bulgaria, 
763; Fnnee, 252; Hungary. 712; luly. 
151, 152. 154, 155; Ketherlands. 371; 
Portugal, 125; Rumania. 775; Russia. 
569, 577, 602; Spain. 94. 93. 99; Yogo- 
alnsb. ?45 
Isire Riser, 249 
!shm River, 176 
Isker Gorge. 765, 766 
Isle of Man. 313 
Isle of Wight, 301. 305 
Isobars. 28-29 

Isolation, 12; Bulgaria. 769; diftereetiates 
groups, 63; England 343; Finland. 455; 
Frisian Is,, 364; Certnaoy. 612; Italy. 
137; Norway. 400; Poland. 666; Portu- 
gal. 132-133; Russia, 599, 604; Sarduua. 
137; Wales. 299: YugosUvia. 742 
Isotherms, 31-32; map, 31; Norway. 402; 

RUS5U.37 
Istanbul. 207-212 
Istria, 141 

Italy, 135-174; flint implements. 47 
Italian late dwellers. 55 
Ivan ihe Terrible, 523 
Isatiovo. 532. 536 
Izheosl. 523 


Jatst Oaji}, 779 
lena. 637 

Jetties. Netherlands, 368 

Jewelry. 679, 685; Jablonee beads. 729 

Jews. 496. 666 

Jostedat-hrae glacier. 402. 404. 405 
Jura Region. 677-680 
Jura Mts- 238-239. 248 
Jurassic Belt (Jowlaods), 301 


Jute manufacture, 334, 432 
Jutland. 387, 388 


Kandalaksha Bay, 513, S16 
Kalinin, 532, 541 

Kaliningrad (Koenigsberg), 471, 551 
Katauki. 496. 585. 587. 589 
Kaluga. 532 

Kama River. 495. 497. 514.518, 522, 523. 
S46 

Kanin Peninsula, 509, SIO 
Kaolin. 573 

Karac^ (CberVess), 59S 
Karelia. 497 

Karelians. 488. 495. 512, 514. 527 
Karlsbad (Karlovy Vary). 727. 729 
Karlsruhe. 642 

Karst topography, 34, 141; Auvergne. 
243, 245; England, 290, 291; Yugo- 
slavia, 750. 753 
Kassel. 634. 637 
Kattegat. 428, 429, 453 
Kazan. 558. 559 

Kazanlik fiasia. 766. 767 (roses! 

Kecsiereft. 7IS 

Kear.598 

Kereb. 593. 595. 596 
Keswick Druid Circle, 58. 289 
KAamsIn wind, 34 
Khanskaja Siavka, 585 
Kharkov. 563. 565. 567 (tractors) 
Kherson. 488. 568. 569 
KJiolmogory.SlS 
Kiel Canal. 613 
Kiev. 492. 561. 563. 566-568 
Killaniy Lakes, 286. 309, 310 
Kineshma, 536 

Kioteu Mts., 11. 402; rainfall, 36 
Kirghiz, 495. 582, 585, 587 
Kirkenes. 407. 437 
Kinma. 425. 427 
Kishinev, 571 

Kitchen middens, 57, 229. 324. 399 
Klagcnfun. 696 
Klj-azma River. 533. 538 
Kiiossos. 192, 194 

Koenigsberg (Kaliningrad). 47t. 488 
KoblU, 477 (sawmills) 

KoU. 509. 510-512; Bay. 511. Fiord. 512 

KoEomna. 536 

Kolrinsky Reservoir, 523 

Korparberg, 425 

Ktmua, 177. 179 

Kostroma. 532. 533, 538 

KotIavS14. 519. 520. 522 

Kofhna. 527 
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Kovoo (Kaunas), 46S, 474 
Krak6w. 659. 661 
KraanoarmieskJ, 579 
Krasnodar. 591 

Kremlins, 492, 536. 538. 539. 540 
(Afowow) 

Krivol Rof. 563. 569 
Krustpils. 465 
Kuibishev. 558 
Kunda. 470, 471 
Kuopio. 449, 451 
Kura N'alley, 600, 602 
Kurds. 496 

Kurische, Hafl. 465, 473; Nthrune. 471 
Kursk. 555, 557 
Kutias, 602 


Uces. 359. 523. 556. 636. 637, 645, 663. 
677. 728 

Ladoga Lake. 443. 447, 449. 489, 516. 

525. 526. 527 
Lake District. 285, 289 
Lake dwellers, 54, 55. 795: Bavaria. 58. 

Switzerland, 670, 685 
Lnbeme Gate (paai). see Savertie. 
Ijikea. Baltic States. 465: Denmark. 389. 
Finland. 444, 449, 450. 454; Gennan>. 
616. 639; Poland. 655; Russia. 551. 
577. 589, 598: Sweden. 424. 425. 427. 
432; Switzerland. 670. 675, 681. 685 
Lake Region. RussU. 516-518 
La Mancha (dry lands). Spain. 89 
Land BOd water, distribution. 42-13 
Land bridges, 5, 24 

Land eonneciions, British Isles. 24. 284 
Land dwellers vs. coast and lake people. 
58 

Landes, France, 239, 253 
Landscape, 510 
Land use, Spain, 108 
Language and culture. 8344135 
Language, AusCrls, 691, 692. 703; Balu'c 
Slates. 479; British hies, 344; Czecho- 
slovakia, 724; France. 261-262: Ger- 
many. 608: Greece. 193-193; Hungary. 
706. 707; Italy, 137. 159, Utln. 137; 
Portugal, 132; Rumania, 772; Russia, 
494. 495. 599; Spain, 1 12-1 14; Switzer- 
land, 68S 

Lapps. 411, 412, 428, 442, 443, 492. 495. 

312-514 
Larch, 518 
Canssa, ^0-202 
Ume. 313 

Latitude relations, 4; and climate, 421 
Latvia, see Baltic Slates, 


Lausanne, 675, 676 
Launen Zee, 365 
Laveme Gate, see Saveme. 

Lead ore, 228; Austria, 695; Belgium, 
335. 359; British Isles. 299; Diiignru, 
766; rinfanif, 461; rrance, 266; Ger- 
many. 632, 635: Greece, 197; Italy, 
145; Portuiat, 122: Rumania, 783,786; 
Russia. 511. 545. 555, 577, 598; Spain. 
84. 103; Sweden. 425; Yugoslavia, 
746. 751 

League o( Nations. 676 
Leather industry. 106, 258.396, 432,460, 
529, 541. 545, 553, SS4. 537. 565. 591. 
658, 660, 696. 697, 700, 712, 718, 728. 
729,753 
Leeds, 291 

Legumes, Spain, 87, 93; see also Beans, 
Peas 

U Havre. 270. 314 

Leiden. 369 

Leipzig. 620. 622. 623 

Lemons. 150. 226. 260. 603. 799 

Leningrad. 527-530 

Leningrad Industrial Region. 525-532 

Leoben, 695. 696 

UlU. 496 

Lettuce. 213. 534. 795 
Leveche. wind. Spain. 34 
Libau tUepaja). 465. 471, 478 
(jechtcnsiein. 696 
L«ge, 344. 359 
Liegniiz (Legnica), 660 
Lignite. 144. 176. 255. 617, 628. 629, 635 
695,710. 729. 753 
Ugumn Alps. 141 
Ligurians. 136 
Limans. 569. 573, 575 
Limburg, 364 

Lime. Litns. 105. 113; for land plaster. 
297.361. 389 

Umestone. 133, 144, 177, 239, 257. 260 
262. 289. 290, 293. 297. 320. 3t0, 353. 
339. 355, 361. 372. 389. 407, 413. 414. 
427. 463. 475. 476. 525. 52S. 336. 544. 
545. 555, 573, 576. 593. 595. 597. 602, 
629. 636. 647. 658. 660. 674, 691, 747, 
756.765 

Limoges, 243. 244 

Linen, 53. 309, 332, 375, 432, 460. 478. 
521 (bags), 528. 529. 532, 536. 538. 
622.660,696, 700. 731, 732, 757 
Linoleiini. 155 
tea:,«97 
Lipetsk, 556 

Lisbon. 121, 122-123, 125, 130 
Literature and culture, 837-838 
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Ulhusnia, see Baltic States. 

Lithuanians, *196 

Little Alfold. 708. 709 

Little Belt, Denmark, 386. 397 

Little Ru:>si3ns, 537; see also Ukrainians 

Liverpool. 294. 314. 336, 337 

Livonian Switzerland. 465 

Ljubljana, 749 

Lobsters. 213, 214 

Local lows and hi^s on Cas[H3n and 
Black seas. 38 
Locarno, 6SS 

Locks on canals, Netherlands. 369 
Locomotive works. 536, 700 
Lodore. Falls, 289 
Lodz (L6dz), 660, 663 
Loess and agriculture, 352; Plateau (Po- 
land) 657. 658; Worm Stage. 52. 583. 
617, 657 

Loroten. 402. 407. 409. -(13 
Logs. 426 (log drives). 458. 520. 521. 
SSI. 5S4, 588, 673 

Loire River, regime. 19, 239, 240. 245 
Loksa. 467. 470 
Lombaitls. In Italy. 137 
Undon. 294. 306, 314. 344, Basin. 303. 
306; Bridge. 335; commerce. 339, 
docks, 335-336; Hill, 307; industry. 
345; Tower, 307, 334 
Lorraine, 247, 632; Gate. 248. 257; iron 
ore. 362 

Lotschen Valley, 684 
Lough Neagh, 308 
Lourdes, 252 

Low Countries, wind pumps, 26; see also 
Belgium, Netherlands 
Lower Danube Region, 40-41; transition- 
al climate. 740 789 

Lower Volga Industrial Region. 376-581 
Lijhcck. 614 
Lublin. 657 

Lucerne (city), 575, 681, 763 
Lucerne (crop). 295, 327, 563. 797 
Luduigshaien, 642 
Lugano. 684 

Lugansk, 575; see also VoroshiCovgrad 
Lulea, 425 

Lumbering. Ballic States. 475. 478; Bel- 
gium. 353; British Isles, 3|0. Czecho- 
slovakia. 729. 731. France. 246, 265; 
Germany. 635, 639, Rumania. 727; 
Russia, 513. 514. 516. 520. 523, 528. 
598 

LUnehurg Heath. 616. 617 
Lutheranism, Finland. 445 
Lusembourg, 353. 361, 362, 632 
Lvov. 561. 371 
Lynx, 520 


Lyon. 272, 273 
Lys River, clear, 339 


Maastricht, 353-354. 375, 383 
Macaroni. 152 
Macedonia. 189 

Machinery, 568, 589, 603 (for petroleum) , 
6J7, 619, 620. 623. 641 (rural), 661, 
666 (rural), 676. 700, 710. 728, 
777 

Machine shops. 352 

Machine tools, 537, 567 

Madagascar, 278 

Madeira embroideries, 132 

Madrid. 91. lOS 

Magdelwrg, 622 

MaedelenUn Implements, 50 

Magnesite, 197, 544, 701 

Magnetite. 407, 511. 512, 545, 547. 598 

Magnetogorsk, 547 

hfagyars. 705. 706, 707 

Maikop. 598 

Maize (corn). 799; Albania, 177; British 
Isles, 591. 595, Bulgsria, 763, 767, 769, 
Czechoslovakia, 731; France. 252. 253, 
256; Hungary. 714. 717; JtaJy, 132; 
Portugal, 125; Rumania. 778.779, 785, 
789; Russia. 574, 591. 595; Spain, 92. 
93; Switzerland, 675; Turkey, 213, 
Vogosfavia. 745. 747, 753 
Mainz. 641 
Makeevka. 576 
MilJga. 100, 104. 237 
Malar Sea, 43S. 439 
Malaria. 143. 149, 179. 195, 763. 766 
Mahno. 429. 430 
Malta, 230 

Man. and changes of land level. 23-25, 
and forest. Cro-Magnon lime, 53. and 
metals. 59; in early times. 45; living 
near other*. 45; ecd retreat of ice. 44, 
In relation to glacial stages, 48-49 
Afanchcstcr. 291. 324, 336, ship canal. 
337. 338 

Atanganese. 266, 4SS. 545. 563. 569, 59X 
602 

Afangohfs, 327 
Mannheim, 641 

Maitufactunag, Neolithic. 58. Cissbury. 
England. 58, Bronze. 60; Turkey. 211. 
see also Industry and Industries 

Atamire. 614. 715 

Manych, 3. 5U1. 589 (canal). 590. Re 
gun. 589-592 
Alapte. 425. 673 

Afarble. Austria, 696; Belgium, 353, 3^5, 
Czechoslovakia, 731. France. 238, 262. 



Germany. 642; Oreecc. 192. 197;llun- 
ssry. 710; Italy. 144-146. 17M72; Por- 
tugal. 133; Ruwia. 517, 344. 397, 602; 
Spain, 113; Swcilen, 423, 433; Yug(»- 
itaWa.73S 

Marginal Plains. ntifanJ, 449 
Marpira) scat. 2J, 22 
Marine Climate Region. 33. 236-417: ace 
the aererat Mates for details 
Maritime people, 192 
Maritza River, 767 
AJarJupol. 373; $ft Zhd.tnov 
Marl. 30'. 333, 463. 377; soil dressing 325 
Marmara Sea. 24. 207, 212, 213.213. 223 
Marseilles, 270 

Marshes. 147. 149; Baltic Stales. 466; 
Finland, 449. 433; Pontine. 147; Russia. 
4S9,497 

Massif of France. 12; tee alut Central 
Plateau 

Matches. 423. 438. 331. 640. 710 
.Mats, r.tparta gnsv 9l 
hfaiterhorn, 683 
Mature tnpography. 333. 410 
3feal. 478, 332. 337. 679. 712. 718. 782 
Mechanization of farming. 480. 391. 773. 
<03 

Mecklenburg, 613 

Medicinal, baths, 369; herbs. 228; springs. 
239. 377 

MediterranMA, agriculiure, 804; Climatic 
Region, 33, 79-1 19; culture. 6. 7. ZV>. 
Plain. 233, 255; race, 60-61. 111. 127. 
132, 135-137: Reron. 219-237. map. 
220; superiority. 3; vegetation. 85. 148. 
190. 191,594 

hfediterranean Sea. in comrnerce. 226. 
227; description, 220, 221; Curopc's 
climate, 28. 29; in history, 224 226; 
"warming pans." 32. 221 
-Megaliths. 58-39 
Meissen. 636 

Melons (musk), 177, 190, 226, 255, 366. 

715. 767,797 
Melos Islands, 192, 227 
Memcl River (Niemen or Russ], 470. 

473.476. 478, 489 
Memel (town). 474. 473, 478 
Mendip fiills, 30t 
Menhirs. 58 

Afcrchanf marine. Norway, 413 
Mercury, 145. 573, 598 
Mescla. old mountains, 12, 16, 20. 86-88, 
9C. 2ZZ; map. T5 
Mesopotamia, 6 
Messina. 169 
Mesla system. Spain. 90 
Mesta River, 189 
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MctaDurin’. 245. 427, 617, 636, 637. 695. 

749. 769, 782, 785, 786 
Metz. 248. 257. 273 

Meuse (Maas) River, 240, 350, 352. 359. 

364. 365. 367 
ktrzcri Bay, 510 
MezenRher, JfJ, JIS 
Mica. 513 
Middlebtirg. 383 
XliiUleshorough. 291 
Xligraiion of wind belts. 190 
Urgradems of people. Germans. 724 
Iposf-W.W. 11]; Magssrs. 724 (post- 
VV-W-H); Poles. 6J4-65S; Russians. 
313 

Mibn. 147. 167, 168 
Milk, 4. 153, 244. 245. 258, 264. 265. 339 
(condensed), 375. 392. 394, 557. 675. 
749 fgivsts] 

Xtilking machines, 547 
Milling grain, IS5. 352. 432 
Minerals. Albania, 178; British Islet, 328' 
129; Oreeee. 197; Italy. 144-146; Spain. 
83-84, Sweden. 424. 423 
Xfinerai springs. Cycchoslovalia, 727, 
732: Franee. 239. 243; Greece. 198; 
Hungary. 712: Portugal, 122; Russia, 
597; Switzerland. 674 
Mining. Belgium. 389; Britain. 38, 288; 
copper, la Sfiaia. Ocnaaay, and 
Cyprus. 60; Franee, 263; Lusembourg, 
361; Neotiihie, 38; Sweden. 427 
Minoan people, 34. 188. 189. 227; tt* alto 
Crete 

Minorca, chickens, 100 
Minontks. Czechoslovakia, 733; Hun- 
gary. 70S: Rumania. 775; Russia. 500 
Xfiiisi. 549. 553. 554 
M,r. 534. 364. 830 
Mirrors, 267 
MivVolc, 710 
Mhlral. wind, 34 
“Mistress of the Seas," '324 
Mogilev, 349. 554 
Moldau River, 728 
Moldavia. 361. 779 
Moldavian Region, 778 
htologa River. 333 
Molybdenum. 407. 602 
Monaco. 251 
Mooaillr, 753 
Monnickendam, 371 
hfontenegro, 742. 750 
gfoors fbop/, 30l, 3-tS; 8/«/rreiTanean 
area. 226. 228: Portugal, 127; Spain, 89 
Xfoorl^. agriculture, 89. Ill; architec- 
ture. 101-103. 111. 112. II3; castles. 

113; palaces, 101-103, II2; tife. 83 
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Moraine. 256. 387. 388, 404, 447, 448, 
450, 466. 467. 555. 610, 612. 614. 613. 
769 

Moraine Region {Estonia), 466, 469, 
470. 474 

Nforava-Vdh Valley, 731 
Moraya-Vardar Valley, 745 
Moravian Gate. 663, 698. 699, 723. 730 
Moresnet for ores. 359 
Morocco. Spanish colony, 117 
Moscow, 38. 489. 497. 527. 329. 538-542 
Moscow Industrial Region, 532-542 
Xfostva River. 533, 538 
Mostar, 853 
Motril. 100 

Mountain-malUng. II, 222; girdles Medi- 
terranean Sea. 231'322 
Mousieriao culture, 47; implements, 51 
Mud, medicinal, 577 
Mugojar Hills. 583 
Mulberry. 152, 226. 255. 764, 798 
Mulde River, 620. 634 
Mumbles. S W, England, ahortluie 
cbaages, 24 
Munich, 644, 646 
Murcia, 98 

Munster Plain, 617, 634 
Murmansk. 5 1 1 , 5 12, 5 1 6. 5 17, 525 
Muscovite kingdoms, 491, 492, 497; be- 
gianins of Russian cation. 533 
Museum. 269, 396. 529, 568, 637. 646; 
geographic, Leipzig. 623, 685-700 


Naples. 143. 150, 155, 168-169 
Narva (Narova) River, 470. 478 
Narva (town). 470, 479 
Narvik, 425 

Kalionafism, Austria. 69f; Dermart. 
391; Finland, 447; Hungary, 708. 718; 
Insh. Welsh. 343; FoUnd, 653-655; 
risen by end of W.W. II. 73, 77; Vogo- 
slavia, 742 

Naval base. RussU, 515, 571. 596; 

Sweden, 429 
Naval stores. 527 
Navigable river mouths. 335 
Neandertal man. 51; Caves of Dordogne, 
44. Moosierian coliyre. 47 
Neolithic commerce, 653 
Neolithic culture and people. 33-59, 60 
Neolithic implements. Britain, 298. 334, 
341, Belgium. 353: CzecboslovaUa. 
723. Denmark. 390. France. 261: 
Greece. 192, Ireland. 309, Nonvay, 43, 
399. Poland. 652; Spain, 110 
Nepheliie, 513 

Netherlands. 364-385: and Belgium. 348- 


349; destruction in W.W.H, 70-75; 
name, 354; reconstruction, 75-76 
Neutrality, Belgium, 354; Sweden, 422 
Neva River. 523-527. 529. 531 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 292, 329 
Newport, 296. 297 
hr**, 251, 252 

Nickel. 197, 461, 544, 383. 636, 729 

Nicopaf. 563. 569 

Nieaii« Walerweg, 367, 370 

Nikiriaev, 571 

Nikolaevsk. 577, 579 

NTnies. 255 

Nish (Nis). 746; River. 766 
Nitrates. 4. 266,414 
Nizhni TagiC 547 
Noaudism. 211-212, 802 
Nomads, shepherds, 187; in Russia, 495, 
577. 582. 585. 590 

Nordic race, 60^3; Belgium, 333: British 
Isles. 343; Finland. 443; France. 261; 
Norway. 411; Russia. 492. 496; Spain. 
Ml. (13; Switzerland. 687 
NonDtady, 245, 343 
Notih America. 5, 24 
North Aifaotic drift and Europeb cifmate, 
26 

Northeast France Region. 245-248 
Nortbem Drift Plains, 610, 611 
Northern Highlands (Seollaad, Are Seoi- 
lish Hi^Uads). 

Northern Plateau, Bulgaria, 762-765 
Noatera Regions of Russia, 509. 524 
Kotthem Urals, forest and tundra, 523- 
524 

North Irelaod. 283. 308 
North Sea. changes of level. 22, 24, 283, 
313, 375. 612 

Northwest Mountams. CreCand, 309 
Norway. 399-417 
Nottingham, 293 
Novaya ^cnlya. 523 
Nov^jiod. 490, 526. 527 
Novgorodians. 490, 491. 492. 497. 519. 
SZ2. 526 

Novoftmaisk, 488, 598, 599 
Nuremberg. 641 


Oak. France. 243, Greece. 187, 190. Hun- 
gary. 712. Italy. 148. Norway. 405 
Portugal. 122, 124; Rumania, 778, Ruv 
ua. $35, 597. 602; Sweden. 425 
Switzerland. 673. Yugoslavia. 749 
Oats. 125. 243. 295. 308. 311. 327, 361. 

374.392, 393,411.432,469.476 514 
$34. 559. 574. 613. 616. 628. 65$. 675 
»5. 714. 727. 763. 77g. 785. 795 
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Ot'erammergau, 644 

06i-Cflspian *u6mer|cnce, €53 

Obsidian. 192, 809 

Occupied Germany, 631 

Ocean, influence, 241; tee alto Atlantic 

Ochrlda Uke, 177 

Odense, 396 

Oder River, 614. 622, 663 
Odessa, 488. 496. S63, 363, 367-369, 779 
Oil, coke, 478, 529.341. 343 
Oil, peiroleuffl. Albania, 177: Bulgaria 
(refinery). 768; Rumania, 780. 782. 
784; Russia, 364 

Oil. shale, Baliie Slates, 476-478; Britain. 

320; Russia. 326, 330. 344. 377 
Oil. vegetable. Hungary, 710; Russia, 574, 
576. 380. 603; of olives. 100. 133. 255. 
733; o? HomtH'ooj, JSS 
Oka River, 333 
Oland. 423 
Oldham, 291 

Old mouotains. forests. 12; soils. 12 
Old lopography. Ireland, 310: Norwny. 
402. 403 

Old Salley zone. 6)4. 622 
Oleander. 148, 603 

Olives, 87. 91. 96. 98, 100. 103. 122-124. 
148. 151, 177. 187. 190. 196. 255. 
260. 603. 747, 733. 798 
Onega. Bay, 513, 315; Uke, 489. 516. 
317, 518; River, 513, 514, 516; town. 
314.516 

Onions, 457, 534, 797 
Oporto, 122-126 
Optical instruments. 623. 637 
Oradea Mare, 786 

Oranges. 89. 98, 122, 150, 131. 187, 260, 
602, 798 

Orel. 335. 336. 537 

Ore MounUint, 634 (ErTgebirge), 636 
Orenburg, 583; tee alto Cbkalov 
Orkney Islands, 286, 313 
Orsk, 583 

Orsova. 17; set also Iron Gate 
Oslo. 409, 410 

Ossipevsk. 364; see also Berdichev 
Oude Rljn. 370 

Outlook, Denmark. 386; Finland. 435; 
Boland. 653; Portugal, 120, 127, 128; 
Russia, 492, 493. 497; Spain, 81, 120; 
Sweden. 430 
Outwnsh. 615, 616 
Oviedo, 93, 106 
Oysters. 213. J96 


Paints. 433. 331, 333 

Palaces. Austria. 697, 700: Crertoslo- 


vakta. 728: France. 270, 277; Ger- 
many, 624, 626. 637; Italy, 159; Neth- 
erlands. 379; Portugal. 132; Rumania. 
783; Russia. 528. 529, 540 (Palaces of 
Culture), 596; Scotland, 288; Spain, 
100; Sweden, 438; Yugoslavia, 748, 
735 

Paleolithic people, Belgium, 353; British 
Isles. 297, 341; Czechoslovakia. 723; 
Denmark. 389; Finland, 442; France, 
261; Italy. 135; Spain. 110 
Paleolithic relics, fishermen, 43; hunters. 

793: implements, 47, 251. 442. 652 
Paleotiihic time, 46-52 
Palms. >48. )9[). 213, 394. GD3 
Paper and pulp. 4. 291. 352. 376. 405, 
407, 414. 425, 432, 439. 458. 459. 478. 
318. 523, 342. 344. 398, 603. 727. 729, 
732. 748, 777 
Paprika, 715. 716. 799 
Pans. 273-277: Basin. 256-259, 284, 301, 
314 

Parau Bay, 468: town. 467 
Passes. 7. 21; Pear Tree. 171; Italy. J39| 
Sampon, Pyrenees. 252; Switzerland, 
680. 681 

Pastures, see Grazing. 

Patras, 195, 200. 202 
Patriarchal rdgime, 18?, iSS 
Peaches, 255, 379, 595. 743. 767, 799 
Peanuts. 767, 799 

Pears. 795; Bulgarra. 767: Germany, 639; 
Russia. 566. 593; Spain, 85; Yugo- 
stavb. 745. 749 

Peas. 797: Bulgaria, 767; England. 301; 
Germany. 617; Portugal. 152; Spam. 
87.9l:Turkey,213 

Peasant (home) industry, 512. 521. 527. 
551. 553. 559, 565, 568, 575, 632. 636. 
640, 643. 750, 768 

Peat. 145. 311, 320, 330. 367. 372. 375. 
425. 433. 449. 466. 476, 511-513, 526. 
330.334. 336, 544. 551,611, 612, 616, 
620 

Pechora. River. 486, 495, 309, 519, 522. 

323. plains, 234; VaJfey. 311 
Peipin Uke. 466, 470, 471. 349 
Pelopoiracsus. 6. 185, 187; Neolithic 
man. 54 

Peneplain. Black Forest. 20, Bretagne. 

20; Russia, 513, 349; Turkey, 20: 
Vosges Mountains, 20 
PciiBineS. 284, 289, 290, 291 (section) 
PtwieVcw, 194. V93 
Penzance. 300 

People, Albania, 181-182; Bailie States. 
479; Belgium. 348, 353. 354. British 
Isles, 340-345; Bulgaria. 760; Czeebo- 
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slovalia. 723; Denmark, 3&9, 390; 
Finland, 445; France, 260f.; Germany, 
608; Hungary, 70S, 706. 708; Norway. 
408-412, 4»5; Portugal. J32-I33; Ru- 
mania, 773. 778; Russia. 494-496, 512. 
526. 533. 534. 544. 564, 574. 577, 582. 
585, 589, 596. 599. 603: Spain, IIO. 
Switterland, 685, 688; Turkey, 217 
Perfumes. 228, 268. 628; we abo Altar 
E'erm. 495, 3E9. 546 
Persia, 488 

Persian Gulf, 6, 7; Plateau, 603 
Persians, 496, 599 
Pescara, stream, J4J; ilghway. J42 
Pcier the Great. 493, 515. 536. 580 
Peiro-electric power, 598 
Peirograd. see Leningrad. 

Petroleum. 488. 511. 547. 595. 598, 602. 

657, 659.778. 780. 783 
“etrosavodaJi. 516 

Phllippopolll (Plovdiv), 767; Basin. 766 
Phoenicians, 110. 303, 808; luly. 137; 

Mediterrsncan. 225, 227 
Phosphates. Baltic Stales. 475, 476; Brit- 
ish Isles, 321; Denmark. 393. France. 
266; Russia. 55S. 563. 577; Spain. 84 
Phosphonte. 519. S33. 547. 555 
Physiography. 11-25; Czeeboatovakia. 
725; Finland. 447-449, Hungary. 708. 
Norway, 402; Russia, 532; Sweden. 423 
Pieta, 292. 342 
Pigs, 247; tee alto Swine 
Pillars o( Hercules, 81: see also Straits 
ot Cibraliat or Gibraltar 
Pilidown man, 50 
Findus-Pamassus, 187, I9S 
Pine (marlume), Denmark, 389; France. 
257; Portugal. 122; Russia, 51*. 527. 
530, 535, 597; Sweden. 424 
Pipes. 248. 352 
Pipeline, 598. 603 
Piraeus, 195 
Pisa. 144. 228, 229 
Plains, delta, 14. 121. 239 
Planes, 599. 604 

Plants, from America. 799; from Near 
East, 796: from Far East. 798; aatsve, 
795 

Plastics. 248 

Plateau and Old Mountains Region, 696 
Platinum, 544 
Pleven (Plevna). 764 
Plumose grasses, 574. 582, 389 
Plums, 177. 534. 556, 566. 710. 715. 729. 

746, 747. 749, 751. 763, 767, 797 
Plywood. 458. 531. 553 
Po, delta, post-glacial growth, 43; phim. 


141. 147; River. 6. !9. 20. 141; Valley. 
172 

Poland. 12. 651-668; displaced persons, 
68 

Polar winds. 27, 38-39 

Polders. Belgium, 354; Germany, 615; 

Netherlands, 368, 369, 373. 374 
Pole*. 653, 655 

Political geography, Austria, 693; Czech- 
oslovakia, 723; Italy. 157-160 
Pooiegntaates, 190, 755, 797 
Population distiibution. British Isles, 
map. 298; tables, 345; Bulgaria, 769; 
Denniark, 390; Greece. 195; Italy, 142; 
Poland, 659; Russia, 486; Yugoslavis, 
741. 747 

PonreUtit, Austria, 700, Bulgaria, 769; 
Czeciioislovakia, 729; Denmark, 389, 
396; Germany, 636. 639. 643; Limoges, 
243. 244; Sweden. 439 
Porphyry. 121, 133. 227, 238. 425, 544, 
728 

Ponugal. 81. 83. 112, 113. 120-133 
Posen (Poznad). 657, 660 
Potilioo. 5-8; Albania. 175: Baltic States, 
480; Bntish Isles. 282, 320. 322; Den- 
mark, 386. 391; Finland, 455; France, 
237; Greece. 185-187, 195; Italy. 135- 
137. 172, 173; Netherlands. 367. 374. 
Norsvay, 400; Poland. 652; Turkey, 206 
Potash, 4.266, 513, 545, 622. 647, 657 
Potatoes, 4. 799; Austria. 695, Baltic 
States. 469, 476. 478, British Isle*. 
295, 299. 311. 327; Bulgaria, 767, 769; 
(Czechoslovakia. 749; Finland, 457; 
France, 243, 247; Germany, 613, 616; 
Hungary, 715, 717; Luxembourg, 361, 
Netherlands for flour, 374, starch, 372; 
Norway. 412, Poland, 657, 659, Porlu- 
gaL 125; Rumania. 785; Russia. 520. 
535, 541, 565. 574; Switzerland. 675; 
Yugoslavia, 749 
Potsdam. 626 

Pottery, Belgium. 352; British Isles. 299. 
300. 328; and early matt, 53: Mediter- 
ranean commerce. 227, Spain. 103, 
see alto Ceramics 

Potteries, Denmark. 389, Germany. 623. 
632. 636, Netherlands, 375; Russia. 
533. 576 

Poultiy. 247, 250, 256. 295. 299. 327, 
328. 174, 469. 580. 583. 589. 595. 695. 
718. 749. 763. 767, 768 
PoZtoJana, 171 
Praga. 663 

Prague. 727. 728. 732 
Prague-Piisen Area. 727-729 
Prc-Cheilcan implcmenu. 46 



Prtc/piialion, BaJlJc Traathutn Refioa, 
36; Edit European Region. 39-40. 
Lower Danube Region, -lO. mapf. 29. 
30-3t; Marine Cljuiale Regk». 33; 
Mediierrsnean Region, 34; ire alto 
Rainfall 

Predcal Paw. 777 

Prehiiioric men. 42-€6: Auvergne Pb* 
teau. 243; Denmark, 389; Cngbml, 
303. 340; France, 260. 261; Kofvay, 
399; Sweden. 399. 420 
Preserving, 332, 396. 602, 786 
Pressure of air. maps. 29; winds. 28, 29 
Primi'iive valleyi (Untrom-Tafer). 614. 
613 

Pnpet Marshes. 494. 496. 549. 352, 661 
Prunes. 336. 379. 393. 747. 731. 752. 764 
Prmh River, 488. 362. 779 
Puszta. 713. 716 

Pyrenean Slopes. Spain. 92; irr alra 
Andorra 

P)T<neea, a barrier, 81; France. 238-239, 
231 

Pynle, 4; FinUnJ. 461; France, 266, 
Portugal, 122: Spain. 93; Russia. 544, 
398,602: Sweden. 425,432 


Quarries, Bailie Stales. 478; Bel^um. 
332, 361: British Islet. 286-289, 303. 
310; Bulgaria. 765: Denmark. 389; 
FlnUfld. 460, France. 263; Oermany, 
627, 637-. Norway. 402, 407; Rumaoia. 
777; Rustla, 361, 373, 393. 397; Swe- 
den. 433 

Quartwre, 331. 353. 363, 373 
Quimper, 243 


Race, Delgiura, meeting place. 353; 
France, 237; Greece, 193-193; mcan- 
ing. 44. 60-63 
Radioactive springs. 694 
Ragusa IDubrovnik), 733 
Railroad, equipment. 368, 573, 576. 641, 
710. 729. 7S4; shops. 336 
Railroads. Austria. 693, 696; BalUc 
States. 471. 474, 478; Belgium. 353, 
337; Brjilsh Jjlei, 320, 345; Bulgaria. 
762-765; Czecliovlovakla. 725. 733. 
734; Denmark. 387 (map). 396. 397; 
Finland. 443. 431; France. 244. 268; 
Germany, 617, 619, 623. 624. 626. 
631, 636. 644; Greece. 199; lluogary. 
712, 717; Netherlands. 371: Norway. 
414. 434; Poland. Ml. 663; Portugel. 
129-130; Rumania. 773. 777. 784, 786, 
787; Russia. 314. 316. 317. 319. 520. 
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532. 523, 53S-330. 332. 337, S4f. 344, 
333. 563. 367. 368. 373. 373. 580. 583, 
388, 391, 599; Spain. 104. 114; Swe- 
den, 434, 435; Swiucrland, 676. 675, 
681. 686; Turkey, 216, Yugoslavia, 
747, 753. 753 

Rainfall, 21; British Isles. 285; Denmark, 
389; effective, 39; France. 241, 265; 
Mediterranean Region. 34; Norway, 
402; relief, 40, Russia. 310. 519, 374, 
382, 583. 585, 597. 600; Spain. 86, 87; 
Swiuerland, 673, 681; see aha Pre- 
cipitation 

Ralsins, Italy, 152; Spain, 100; Turkey, 
214; Yugovlavia. 747 
Range of tempernture, 31-32; Baltic 
Transiiion Region. 36; Cast European 
Region, 37-38, Lower Danube Region, 
41; Mannc Climate Region. 35 
Rape. 332. 763 

Raspberries, 213. 327. 534. 799 
Rayon. 4, 153. 334 

fterbmai'oa. Denmark. 393; England, 
307. 326; Neiherbndt, 369. 371-373 
Reeds, 248, 383 
Refineries. 398, 77?, 782 
Reforesuiion. 286. 405. 536. 553, 936, 
338. 396. 602. 693, 783 
Refonnation. Finland, 445; Oermany, 
609. 622; Italy. 172; Russia, 492; 
Spain. 1 14 

Refractories. 355. 363, 373 

Regime of riven, 18; related to nmfali. 

18: to topography, 18, 19 
Regions, geographic, Albania, 177. 181; 
Austria, 692f.: Bailie States. 466; Bel- 
gium, 331-333; British hies. 286-314; 
Bulgaria. 761-762; Czechoslovakia. 
725-726: Finland. 444-430: France, 
217-239, 241-259; Oermany. 610-611, 
Greece, 187-189, Hungary. 709; Italy. 
136; Mediterranean Sea, 220-221; Po- 
tand, 653-669, Portugal. 89; Rumania. 
776; Russia, 302. 303; Spain. 89, 
Switzerland. 670-671; Yugoslavia, 744 
Reiotlcer, 3; FinJand, 443; Nonvay. 412; 
Russia. 493. SIO-3I3, 522; skin tent, 
411 

RdKf, and structure, tif; British hies, 
283 (mapi; France, 234; Greece. 186; 
Hungary. 703: Norway. 402, 403; Ru- 
mania, 773; Spain, 83; Switzerland, 

681 

Reli^cifl. Albania. 173, 182; Austria, 
691. 692; Baltic Stales. 479-480; Bel- 
gium. 348; Berlin (rebgious center^. 
626; Finland, 445; France, 261. 262; 
Greece, 193-195; Italy, 172: Portugal, 
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132-133; Spain. U4; Sv.-jtZCTla£id, 688; 
Yugoslavia. 741 
Religion and Culture. 835-836 
Renaissance, 172 
Republic of Indonesia. 376, 384 
Residual and glacial soils belt, 656-6S7 
Resin, 253; see also Amber 
Rhine, commerce, 334; delta, 14, 367, 
368, 370. post-glacial. 24. 43; Rhine 
Gfaben. 634. 638; Gorge Region, 626- 
629; River. 364. 365. 367. 378, 379. 
629; Valley, 261; Valley zones. 248 
Rhodopes Region, Bulgaria, 769 
Rhone River. 239. 240. 255 
Rhone-Rbine Canal. 248 
Rhone-Saone system, delta, 14; depres- 
sion, 239, 255 

Rice. 799; Albania, 177; Bulgaria. 766; 
Italy. 152. 153, 155; Portugal. 125; 
Rumania, 785; Russia, 591; Spain. 85. 
89. 98. 99; Yugoslavia. 745 
Rift Valley. Ireland. 308 
Riga. 473. 474, 475-478; OuU, 465. 466. 

470. 489 

Rijn, Oude, 370: Neder (tower Rbiae), 
367. 370 

Rion, R'lver, 600; Valley. 602 
RJq TiMo. 103 

River commene, 748, 476, 478; ship, 
yards, 489; steaicers. 514, 577, 712; 
whanei, 489 

River, cycle, 20; courses. 16, 17; Soods, 
19. 20, two seasons. Po. 19; mouths. 
335, 424, 471, 478. navigable. 335; 
rfgunee. 18. 20 

Rivers, 161.. 17 (map), 22; Baltic States. 

471. 478; France. 240-241; frozen. 19. 
489. 515. 520; make plains, 20; oorth- 
(louing, 19; Russia, 17, 489; Spain, 20 

Riviera. 161. 250. 251. 393, 753. 736 
Roads. Albania. 183; Austria. 692, Bal- 
tic Slates. 478; Belgium, 353; British 
Isles, 331: Bulgaria, 763. 767; Hun- 
gary. 717; Italy. 161; Netherlands. 371; 
Norsvay, 414; Portugal. )39: Rinnaoia. 
779: Russia. 515, 533. 555. 556. 575. 
604; Spain. 104. 114; Turkey, 216; 
Yugoslavia. 753. 756 
Roman Aqueduct. Spam. Ill 
Roman Catholics. France, 261, 262; Hun- 
gary. 717; Poland, 655; Russia, 493 
Rorrun roads. Albania, 185; Bntiiti 
Isles. 296, 297. 342. southern Europe, 
812; Spain. 103. Yugoslavia. 745 
Romans, in Bnum. 342. 343; France, 
237. 254. 255: Norw-ay. 399; %>aiii. 
)10-)>], 113; Switzerland passes, 6S0 


Roasan Wall, England, 292, 343 
Rome, 162 
Root crops. 553, 715 
Kope. 565, 746 
Roquefort cheese, 244 
Rc^tov-on-Don, 488, 575, 591 
Rotation of crops, 32S-327, 613, 622, 
639, 715 

Rotterdam. 370. 371, 376-380 
Rubber, from Congo, 361; industry. Ger- 
many. 617; Russia. 529. 532. 536 
Rugi, 198. 268. 460, 536 (wool drugget), 
602. 767 

Ruhr, damaged in W.W. D. 72, 73; 

Valley, 617, 627, 628, 632 
Rumania. 772-789 
Rumanians, 496 
Rural electrification. 332 
Rose fRusebuk), 763 
Russia. 67; constitution. 586; displaced 
persons, 68; diversity, 485; expansion 
after W.3V, U, 492-493; five-year 
plans. 485-501; minerals. 12; plains, 
14, IS; lenirorial war losses, 493: 
transfened labor, 73-74; see also Union 
of Soviet S«ialist Repubfies, 485 604 
Russians, in Finland. 443; in Sweden. 
428 

Rutsbs Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
publb (RSFSR), 498 
Rutbenia. 563 
Rutbeeians. 488 

Rye. 4; Austria. 695; Baltic Stales. 469, 
476; Czechoslovakia. 737; Denmark, 
392; Finland, 457; France, 243. 245: 
Germany. 6t2, 616. 628. 653; Hun- 
gary. 714; Portugal, 125; Rumania. 
778. Russia. 490, 514. 521, 534. 356. 
559, 574; Spain, 87. 93; Sweden. 430, 
432; Switzerland, 675 
Rybinsk. 516, 532. 533 


Saale River. 620, 622, 634 
Saar Basin (Saarbnicken), 247, 627 
Saar mining, checked by W. W. /I. 73 
Sabeme Gate, see Savenie Pass. 

Sable. 520 
St. Gallen. 676 

St. George's Channel. 22. 283, 284. 308 
St. Coithard. 675, 681, 686 
Sie. Honorine. 259 
Sr Ives. 300 
S. Nazaire, 245 
a. Peters. Rome. 171 
a Petersburg. 493, 527; see oho Lemn- 
grad 

S3iJors;.245. 403. 4J3 
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Satuiev 584, 594. 600 

Salubtiry Plain. England, 303 

Salmon. Finland. 433; Rumania. 779; 

RuMia. 512. 587; Spain. 83 
Salonika. 185, JSS. 193; Basin, i95. I9«. 
:00. 203. 204 

Salt industry, Austria. 693 (mmn. 
Nines); British Isles. 321: Bulgam. 
763 (mines): France. 253. 266; Ocr* 
many. 615, 647; Katy. 145-146. 155; 
Mediterranean Region, 229; Neiher- 
lands, 375; Pobnd, 657; Portugal. 
J22f.; Rumania, 777, 780; Rwssts. 513. 
519. 344. 343. 369 (sea). 369 (mines). 
373. 376. 577. 380. 584. 587. 588. 395. 
598, 602; Spabi, 86 (sea); Switzerland. 
674 (mines); Yugoslavia. 731 
Satlsjdhaden. 439 
Saitjdn. 439 
SaUhurg. 693, 696 
SanatorU, 396 

Sand. Bailie States. 463. 467. 476, 478. 
Belgium. 332. 333; British hlei. 321. 
33ti CYechostosaVIa, 727. 729; Den- 
mark, 387; Finland. 499; France. 235. 
256; Itaty. 143; NelJietrands, 364. 372. 
dredged. 370; Poland. 638. 660; Rus- 
sia. 317. 531. 344. 55t. 555. 56). 573. 
575. 584. 58*. 593. 598. 602. 636. 
SwltzerUnd. 674, 679; Yugosla»ia. 757 
Sand and agriculture, and industry. 352. 
355 

Sandstone. 133. 177, 238, 247. 260. 262. 
290, 291, 320. 330. 353. 425.463. 465. 
636, 674 

Santander, 93, 104 

.Saorstat. Eireann, irUb Free State. 311. 
313 

Saratov, 496. 576, 579. 580 
Sardines, France. 245; Italy. 49. 155; 
Norway. 410; Portugal, 125; ftsain. 85. 
»2; Yugoslaria, 755 
Sardinia. 14. J37. 145. J49. 150 
Saler (Saeter) life, 405 
Savernc Pass (Cal;), also lorraiBc Gate. 
238. 240, 248, 237 

Sawmills, 425. 426. 428, 433. 438. 514. 

529. 553, 684. 766. 769, 777, 780 
Scandinavian Mts., i climatic barrier. 36 
Scenery. Austria. 696, Baltic Stales, 465. 
474; Bulgaria. 769; England. 305: F»»- 
land. 449. 432; Norway, 404, 408; 
Russia. 361. 563. 569. 595. 597, 598: 
Scotland, 289: Svseden, 428. Swiiaer- 
land. 670, 674, 673. 680; Waiea. 296 
SchaOhausen. 675 

Scheldt, delta. post-gUcial. 43: Rjwr. 
364, 378; uses. 43.354 


Schist, grape trellis. 122: houses, 116; Bel- 
pom, 353; British hies 331; France, 
238; Germany. 633; Italy. 144; Nor- 
u-ay. 402; Portugal, 122; Russia, 597; 
SHtoertand, 691; Yugoslavia. 747 
Schwanwald, see Black Forest. 

Skieniitic insirumeols, 395 
ScotUnd, old mountains, 12. 282, 283 
Scots, 288 

Scoftnh Highlands, 286 
Scottish Lowlands. 284, 288 
Sci'lUsh seas and Istmds, 3It 
Scutari. Albania. 176, ISO. 182 
Solhiaos. 497. 603 
Sea-faring coasts, 7; Greece. 191 
Seine River (r6pme). 19. 24. 259 
Scliger Luke, 542 
Semmering Pass, 169, 693 
Serbs, 742 

Sericulture, 255, 602. 745, 786 
Serpcnline. 144. |7J, 175. 177, 260, 
425 

Serpukhov, 532. 536 
Serra da Csirela. Portugal, 121 
Sevastopol. 488, 596 
Seville. 100, 103 

Shale (clay). 361. 463. 476, 573, 636, 
660 

Shawls. 165. 602 

Sheep. 4; Austria. 695; Bailie Statet, 469; 
Belgium. 353. 359; British bin, 288. 
289. 291, 295, 299, 303. 309. 310. 327; 
Bulgaria. 763. 767, 769. 770; Castile. 
Ill; Denmark. 397; Faroea b. 397; 
Finland. 457; France, 242. 253: Ger- 
many. 613. 616, 647: Hungary, 715, 
716; Italy. 153; Netherlands. 366. 374; 
Norway. 412: Poland. 655: Portugal. 
(25; Rumania. 778. 779; Russia. 534, 
553. 556. 559. 564, 574. 577. 582, 585. 
587. 590. 594. 595. 598. 602; Spain. 
89-92. JJ6; Turkey. 217; Yugoslavia, 
746.730 

Sheffield. 291. 330 
Shelter t«1is. 566 
Zetland Islands. 313 
Ship-building. 245. 334. 339, 352, 376, 
395, 409. 413. 433. 515. 516. 571, 596, 
6t*. 632 (nver). 7/2 (river) 

Ship graves. 400 

Shipping destroyed by W. W. H. 69-72 
Shoes. 153. 529. 541. 566, 567, 590, 663, 
678. 728 

Sioieluies, 2 If.; and early man. 43; 
changes of level. 23. 364; erosion and 
deposition. 23. 284; Baltic Slates, 471; 
British Isles, 295; France, 259; Ger- 
many. 612; Landes. 239; Norway, 404 
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Siberian Railroad. 498; relations to 
U.S5.R.. 498; resources for U.S.S.R.. 
500 

Sicily. 147, J49; Bronze Age. 60; sunny 
sUes. J4g 

Sierra "Nevada mountains. Spam. 81; 

young. 14 
Siesta, 109-110 

SilV. 155. 227. 242 (with rajon), 394. 
602, 603. «22. 633. 660. 676. 680 
(ribbons), 696. 697. 700, see also Seri- 

Silkeborg, 388 
Silver filigree, 746 

Silver ores. 228; Bniish Isles. 299; Czech- 
oslovakia. 729; France. 266; GeTmany, 
635, 636; Greece. 197; Italy, 14S; 
Rumamt. 783; Spain, 84; Yugoslavia. 
746. 751 
Simferopol. 59$ 

Sink hole. 18. 24 note: Auvergne Plateau. 

243-244; eee also Caves. Karst 
Sirocco v-inJ. Mediterranean Region. 34; 
Portugal. 123 

Situation. 2; Austria, 691; Belgium. 354, 
Caechoslosakia, 722: PobmJ. 652; 
Rhine Gorge Region. 626: Rumania. 
772: SiveJen, 421. 422: Vieana, 699; 
see clw> Position 
Siwash, 594. 595 
Skania. 425. 432 

Skerry guard (Sl^gard), 405, 423. 435 
Skiing. Sweden, 428 
Skoplie ((Jskub).746 
Sble. Belgium. 353; British fsles. 320, 
330, France, 238, 260, 262; Gemuny. 
627. ftaly, f44. J55! Nomny, 402. 
Portugal. 122; Sweden, 427, 433, 786; 
Wales. 297 
Sleeve. The. 314 
Slovak noooiaia area, 731 
Slovene Alps. 749 
Slosenia. 741 
Smolensk. S43 

Snowfall. 39; France. 246: Norway. 402; 
Russia, 534. 594. Sw'ilzerkuid. 673; see 
also Precipitatioo 

Soap. 352, 567. 591. 728. 7M. 798 
Soda. Russia. 576: Spain. 84 
Sofia. 766. 767 
Sofia Basin. 766 
Sogne Fiord. 35. 409 
Soils. Baltic States. 466. 475. 476; Bel- 
gium. 353. British Istes. 28S. 295. 299. 
308. 320. 327, 331: Bulgaria. 763.767, 
Czechoslovakia, 727, 729. Dennurk. 
387 389. France. 258. Gennany, 608. 
612, 616. 627. 629. 636. 638. 639. 


Hangaty, 705. 712, 714; Italy, 146, 
147; Netherlands, 367. 374; Norway, 
403. 405; Poland. 656; Ponugat, 122; 
Russia (map). 499. 501. 510, 514, 519, 
534, 55|. 559. 561. 562. 565, 576. 584, 
585. 589. 594. 595 . 597. 600; Spain. 
82, 83. 116; Sweden. 424. Switzerland, 
673, 674, 681: Yugoslavs, 747 
Southampton, 305. 314 
Sovibem Mounrainous Regiona, Russia, 
592-604 

Southeni .Kountains. see Wicklow Rfoun- 

Souihent Populous Regions. Russia, 573* 
581 

Southern Uplands, 288 
Southern Ural Region, 582-583 
Southwestern Bohemian Plateau, 727 
SouthBestera ffighlands, Germany. 638* 
642 

Soy (xans, 591, 799 
Spain. 81-119 
Spandau. 626 

S^nish posseniotu. 116-117 
Spices. 227 
S^izbergen, 415, 516 
Split (^alaio), 755 
Sponger, 197. 735 
Spree River, 614, 624 
Springs. 18. 767; hot. 122: minent, 122, 
674 

Spruce. 247. 424. 518, 535, 597. 673 

Sulingrad, 576-580 

Starch. 469. 478, 538. 541, 580 

Slate farms, 559, 575. 580. 583. 589, 590. 

591 (Cherkars) 

Stater of Italy, 158 

State owned, forests, 535, 597, 602; in- 
• dustner. 535 
SUvropol. 589, 591 

Steel. 4. Australia, 698; Baltic States. 
479. Belgium. 352; Bntam, 289. 292. 
297. 533: Czechoslovakia. 727. 728. 
73a 732: France. 247. 249. 250. 266: 
Centuny. 617. 636. 642; luly. 156- 
157; Luaembourg. 362; Potacd, 658, 
Russia. 547. 555. 572. 595. 596. Spam. 
106; Sweden. 433 

Sieppes, elimaie m S. E. Europe. 39. 
Rumanian. 778; Russian. 493. 556. 
S69, 574. 577. 602 
&eaui. irr Stwecui 
Siockhotnt. 433. 436-139. 424. 429 
StoD^eoge. 59. 303. 329 
Strasbourg. 248 
Strawberries. 374. 534 
Streams and human occupasce. 20; see 



Strom.1. River. I«9. 767; V»Ifey. 204, 769 
Siurjcon. 385. 387. 779 
3>iultS3rt. 641 

Submergence. British I»lci. 307, 313; 
France. 233-254. Germany, 616; Nelli* 
erlandj. 23. 36J. 367; Rus»«. 569. 
573; Sweden. 423: Tyrrhenian &a, 23 
Suboifea. 747 

Siicccision SlJtee, 422. 603, 691. 741: 
tte aha each stale 

Sudetes Mouniains. 723; crops on opper- 
site sides. 32-33 

Suez Canal, 226. 230-232. 322. 537 
Sugar, 352. 529. 619. 795 
Sugar beets. 4, 189, 213. 243. 238. 264. 
307, 332. 375, 396. 432, 469, 47*. 
536. 339. 363. 368 . 379. 598. 616. 617. 
622. 628. 653. 673. 693. 712. 7I4. 71*. 
- 728. 729. 731. 746. 747. 763. 767. 768. 
778. 780, 782. 7*3. 793 
Sugar cane, Mediteaanean Region. 226; 

Spain. 83. 89, 100 
SuKhoma River, 489. 319. 322 
Sulphur, Albania, 177; Finland. 461; 
France. 266; llaly, |4i. 146: Norway. 
407 (from pjrite); Russia, 317 and 
347 (lUlphiJet). 343. 393. 398. 602: 
Spain, 84; Sweden, 412 
Sulphuric acid, 398, 621. 639 
Summer «nJ winter mspr. temjwrature. 

31; winds, pressure, and ralnfad. 29 
Sunflowerr, 339. 364. 365, 374. 390. 397. 

398. 602. 763, 799 
Sulak. 749, 736 
Suzdal, 338 
Sverdlovsk. 543. 346 
Swansea, 296. 297 

Sweden, 420-441; old tnouniains. (Z 
Swedes. 496. 326; In Finland. 441. 449 
Swine, Baltic States. 469, Brhtsh Isles. 
327: Buliaru. 763; CSechoslovakU. 
727: Denmark. 392; Finbnd. 457; 
Oemiany. 613. 616. 644. 647; Hon- 
gary. 712, 713: Ualy. 153. Nonwy. 
412; Poland. 637. 693; Forlugal. 123; 
Rumania, 783; Russia. 334. 339; Swe- 
den. 432; Yugoslavia. 747, 749 
Swiss Alps, young mountains, 13 
Swiss Con/edersUon. 669, 687 
Swiss lake dwellers, Neolithic, 54-35 
Swittccland, 669-690 
Szczecin (Stettin), 626, 666 
Seeged. 713 


Taganrog, city and gulf. 576 
Tagus. River. 91. I2M23. 125, J27; 
delta. 131 


INDEX 567 
Tallinn (Revat), 470-472 
Tampere (Tammerfors). 445, 449.' 460 
TanMrk (chestnut oak). 243 
Tannins, J33- 243; Crmany, 623; Rus- 
sia, 331,398; Sweden. 432 
Tapesines. 273. 334. 602 
Tanu (Dnrpjt). 469, 473. 474 
Tatar Kingdom. 492 

Tatars. 493. 344. 377. 585. 587, 589, 
593. 596. 399 

Tbilisi (Tiflis), 399. 602. 603 
Tea. 598. 602 

Teak wood from Republic of Indonesia. 
384 

Terrs/ieraiure, maps, 29; Jlfedjterranean 
Region, 33-34 
Templehof Airport, 624 
Terek River, 383. 584; Valley. 598. 599 
Tesio. 639 

Teael. 166. 367. 372. 380 
Tcviiles. linen, wcxil. grass. 53; Belgium, 
339, Bniish Isles, 332, Bulgaria, 768, 
Czechoslovakia, 728. 729: Finland, 
438: France. 267, Germany, 623, 626. 
63). 637, 646: Hungary, 710. Poland. 
637. 660. Rumania. 780; Russia, 341* 
34). 602; Sweden. 432; Switzerland, 
677: Yugoslavia, 749 
Thames River. .303. 303, 106, 314 
Themly, 189 
Thrace. 1*9 
Thorlngian Forest. 634 
Tiber River. 137. 141, 147 
Tieino River. 139. IS4-ISS 
Tides. 314. 365. 4S3 
Tiflis. ffe Tbilisi. 

Tile tor drainage. 135. 306. 331, 332. 
362. 463. 326. 33f. 342. 337. 660. 
763. 767 

lime, duration of geologic. 15 
Timan Mountains, 309. 310, 512-514 
Tin ore. 5; Austria, 693: Bnlish Isles, 
llO, 299; Oermany, 636; Mediter- 
ranean Region. 228; Portugal, 122 
Tirana. 178. ISO. 183 
Tire*. 336 
Tirrwvo. 763. 764 

Titanium. Portugal, 122: Russia. 347 
Tobacco. 177. 189, 216. 248. 264. 352. 
396. 460. 328. 532. 364. 366. 371. 374. 
573, 593. 598. 602. 603. 6|6, 617, 641. 
642. 714. 745-747, 753, 763, 768, 769. 
7*5. 799 

"toe” and “Heel“ of Italy, 142. 150. 169 

Toiletries. 267. 567 

Tokaj. town and svine, 712 

Toledo, 9 1 

Totnatoes, 253. 799 
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Tools. 432. 433. 566. 803 
Topography, lowlands and agriculture, 
Uf.; mature, 245; old, IH.; young. 
13f. 

Topography, Baltic St.ates, 469, 470; Bul- 
garia, 761; Czechoslovakia, 725; Den- 
mark, 387, 389 (young): France, 245; 
Germany, 610, 614; Italy, 137-144; 
Rumania. 776; Russia. 600, 604; Swe- 
den. 423. Swiuerland, 671. 678, 680; 
Yugoslavia. 741, 743, 749. 735 
Torquay. S W. England. 24. 301; Mou- 
sterian culture. 47; Kent’s Hole. 341 
Tosks, 175 

Tourists. 269. 296, 299, 309, 355. 414. 

428, 471, 598, 599, 685, 689, 696 
Tournai, manufactures carpets, 359 
Toys, 248. 679. 729 
Tractors. 536; jee also Machinery 
Trade, British Isles, internal. 339: tft 
also Commerce 
Traders, 191, 193; British, 323 
Trade routes, through Belgium, 352. 354; 
through Kiev, 568; through Moscow. 
540; of Scythians, 488 
Trade winds, north and south, 26; in 
Lower Danube Region, 40 
Transcaucasia. 496, 600-604 
Transcaueasian, 483: states. 493 
Transgression of Arctic Sea. 509; see 
also Changes of level, Russia 
Transhumance, 800, 802, Bulgaria. 763. 
765, 767, 769; Norway, 405; Rumana, 
778; Russia, 556; Spain, 92; Switzer- 
land. 681; Yugoslavia, 746. 750 
Transitional Climate. 38. 43; Baltic 
Lands. 419-481; Central Europe. 607- 
737; Lower Danube, 741-789 
Transportation, Belgium, 353; British 
Isles, 339; Germany, 648; Poland. 662; 
Russia, 517 

Transylvanian, Region, 783; Alps. Re- 
gion, 778. 779 

Trellises, 122. 131-153; pattern in moan- 
lains and valleys. 678 
Trieste. 141, I5I, 169-170, 719 749 
756 

Tripoli. 544. 555, 577, 602 
Trondhjera, 407-409 
Trossaehs. 287, 288 
Troy, 60, 92 

Tsarilzin, 577; see also Stalingrad 

Tuapse, 598, 599 

Tuff. 171. 600, 602 

Tula, 532. 536, 555 

Tulips, Netherlands. 373, 584 

Tuloma River. 512 

Tundra. Finland, 445, 457; Russia. 490. 


309. 313. 523; vegetation of. 510, 524, 
597 

Tung oil. 602 
Tungsten, set Wolfram. 

Tunnels, R. R.. 167. 168. 675. 681; 

through Alps. 252 
Tunny. 149. I5S, 229, 259. 755 
Turin. 147, 150, 156, 161 , . 

Turkey, 206-218: compared with Britain, 
206.488: birds, 751 
Turks. 493, 564.742. 761 
Turku (Atx>). 445. 460. 461 
Turnips. 286, 288. 295. 311. 392, 432, 
457. 469, 476, 534, 553, 613 
Tuscan Maremma. 136, 143 
Tyrol, 696 

TyTTlumian Sea. 23. 140. 143-145, 222, 


Ufa. 523 

Ukraine Wheal Plains. 561-572 
Ukrainians, 494. 497, 564, 574. 589 
Ulm. 645 . „ 

Union of Soviel Socialist Republics 
(USSR.). 498. 485-604 
Unity, Austria. 691: British Isles. 319- 
320: Bulgaria. 760; Caucasus, 597; 
Czechoslovakia. 725: Oennan)'* 6^- 
610; Hungary, 709; Poland, 658; Ru- 
mania. 775. 786. Switzerland, 669, 
Yugoslavia, 742 

Universities. Breslau, Bergen, 409; 
Bucharest. 782: Graz. 696; Halle, 622. 
HeUinki, 460; Jena. 6^7; lOev. 568, 
Uipzig. 623, Leningrad. 

553: Munich. 646: Netherlands. 379, 
Oslo. 410, Ozford, 301; Tartu, 473- 
474. Zagreb, 747 
Upland Region (Finland). 452 
Upper Don Rural Plains. 5S5-S57 
Uppsala. 429. 433 - iv is 

Ural. River. 583, 584; Mts.. 3. 12. 15. 

U^. 585: see also Khanskaya SUvka 
Ust Sysohk, 522 
Ust Tsyfana, 522 

Valdai Hills, 489. 497. 532, 542. 543. 

Region, 542-543 
Valona. 176. 179. 182, 183 
Variscan Mountains, 12-16, see aiso 
Hercynian Mountains 
Varna (Stalin). 764 
Varved clays for chronology. 57. «6y 
Vegeubles, Baltic Slates. 478. Bulgaria. 
763. Cornwall, 300 (early), Englana. 
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327; France. 243, 248, 254. 233, 237, 
260: Germany. 616. 617, 628. 634; 
IrelanJ, 311: Neihcriandi, 374; Rusra, 
330 (substitute fuel), 534, 347. 557, 
366, 568. 395. 602: Switzerland. 675, 
681; Turkey. 213 

Vegetation, Greece, 190, 191; Russia 
(natural), 490, 491 
Velikii Ustyug, 522 

Venice, 143. 153-165, 166, 172.228.229 

Venitia Julia (Venezia Giulia), 141 

Verdun. 238 

Verona. 144, 147, 130 

Vesuvius. 143, 169. 170 

Via Egnatia, Roman Road, 180 

Via Salaria, 810 

Viborg, 447 

Vichegda. 314, 319, 320. 322 
Vienna. 697-700 

Vikingi. commerce, 7: Norway. 400; 

piracy. 7; Sweden, 420, 421 
Villages. 179. 496; Baltic States. 473. 
Bulgaria. 763. 763. 767; Denmark. 
390; England. 303; France. 249. 256; 
Oermany, 616. 629; Greece, 195: Hun- 
gary, 715; Norway. 404; Rumania. 
779. 785: Russia, 521. 527. 533. 534. 
533. 5S4, 375, Yugoslavia. 750, 754 
Vine culture. 248, 252, 235. 353. 675. 

710, 712; pit. 151 
Vionilza, 561, 563, 571 
Vinograd, 565 
Violets, 584 
Visby. 437, 439 

Vistula River, 473, 489, 497, 663. 666 
Vitebsk, 549, 353. 55-4 
Vljchi, 187 

Volcanoes, France, 243; Germany. 627, 
634; Italy, 141, 143. 223, 224; Rusua. 
595. 597, 600; we also Etna, Vesuvius 
Volga agricultural plains. 558-360 
Volga. Basin. 493; floods, 19; freezing 
dates. 19; Plains, 301; regime. 19: 
River, 489. 314. 323. 333, 542, 360. 
376. 583. 585. 388 

Volkov-Neva. 489. 490, 326. 531, 542 
Vologda, 314. 316, 320, 522, 523 
Voronezh. 557 

Vosges Mountains. 20; in France, 239. 
246. 248 

Voiyak. 495. 497. 522 
Vjatka. 519, 520; River, 495. 497 


NVadden Zee. 364, 367 
Wagon making, 617 

Wales. 282. 284, 286; old mountains of, 
12 


Wallachian Hills and Plains, 779 
Walloons. 348. 353 

War, boundary changes. 67; changes and 
condslions induced by, 67-78 
Warehouses. 529, 568. 664. 66S 
"Warming Pan." France, 260; Mediter- 
ranean. 32; Spain. 85 
Warsaw (Wurszawa), 662, 663 
Watches, 248, 395. 679. 685, 689 
Water as a boundary, 3 
Waierfans, 404. 569-571 
Watermelons, 579, 799 
Water power, 230; see elsa Hydro-electric 
power 

Water ways. Belgium, 353, 359; Finland, 
445. 454 

Weald. 284, 301-305 
Weaving. 262. 352, 617. 640, 777 
WeunaT. 637 
Well wheel, 780 

Well sweep. Baltic Slates. 479, Hungary, 
716, Yugoslavia, 747 
Welsh Mountains, 395-299 
Weser River. 615-617. 634 
Westerlies, winds, 26-27; in East Euro- 
pean Region. 38. 39: in France. 241, 
■n Marine Climate Region, 35; in Po- 
land. 653. 658; In Portugal, 122-123 
Western Slavs, buffen, 493 
West facing Slavs, 493, 497 
Wharves. 515 (river), 529 (river), 568 
Wheal. 796; Albania. 177; Austria, 695; 
Baltic ^i«, 469, 476; Belgium, 352; 
British Isles, 293, 295. 299, 303. 307, 
308. 311, 327; Bulgaria. 763. 767; 
Czechoslovakia, 727, 729. 731; Den- 
mark. 392; Finland. 457; France. 243. 
252. 253. 256, 263; Germany, 628; 
Greece. 187, 189, 190. 196; Huogary. 
712. 714, 717; Italy. 151, 152; Lusem- 
bourg, 361: Morocco. 117; Portugal, 
125; Rumania. 778, 785; Russia. 490, 
514. 522, 534, 554, 556, 557. 559. 565, 
574, 575, 579, 583. 590. 591, 595, 598; 
Spam. 91, 93. 94. 98; Turkey, 213; 
Yugoslavia. 747, 751 
While Russians. 551. 564 
White Sea, 22. «9. 495. 510-513, 515, 
518: Commercial Region, 513-516 
Whitewash. IU5. 113-114 
Wicklow .Mountains, 308, 309 
kVienagen. dike, 370: island, 371; Mecr, 
368 (a new town); sea polder, 369 
Wildlife, caves. 7; modem. 148, 149, 
353, 355, 390. 519. 520. 562. 750 
WUlowa. 248. 489. 562. 585, 779 
Wdno. 474 

Win SiU, England. 292. 343 
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Wind, belt, migration c(. 190: deform* 
trees. 35; directions, map, 29; low!, 34 
Wind mil]}, Baltic Slates, 476; Germany, 
617; Netherlands. 373; I’ortugttU IZS; 
Russia. 556 (grind (lour). 363; Spain, 
lOS; Sweden. 432 

Wind pumps. Netherlands, 27, 36S, 373; 

Portugal. 125; Ukraine, 27 
Wine, I ranee, 253. 233-257. 261. 263, 
264; Germany. 629, 631; lUly. 152; 
Portugal. 124; Spain, 100. 106; Yugo- 
slavia. 747 

33’inrer rains, Mediterranean Region. 34; 

Lower Danube Region, 40-41 
Wolds, 284; ColswolJ. 30! 

\Vo)f. 149, J77. 520. 333. 596, 598 
Wolfram (Tungsten), Portugal, 122 
Wolverhamton, 294 
Wood carving. 643, 645 
Wood products. 248. 435. 458. 480. 518. 

529. 338. 388. 637. 679. 684. 753. 787 
Wool. 800, 802. 803; Belgium. 353. 359. 
British Isfes. 303. 309, 310. 327: Bul- 
garia. 763; France, 252. 233; Cieete. 
187. 198; Hungary, 718. Aledifer- 
ranean Region. 227; Morocco. 117; 
Rumania. 777; Russia. 359. 568. 575. 
577. 583, 585, 595. 598; Spain, 90-91; 
rre also Sheep 

Woolen industry. 155; Austria, 696. 700; 
Baltic Slates, 478; Belgium. 359: 
Britain. 291, 293, 333; Bulgaria. 764. 
767; Czechoslovakia. 731; Fioland. 


460. France. 244; Germany, 622. 636; 
Netherlands. 375; Poland, 660; Russia, 
528. 532, 556. 557. 603; Yugoslavia. 
753 

W'ormwood. 384. 385, 589 
Wupper River, 626, 628, 632 
W'uppcnal. 628. 632 


Yalta. 395. 596 

Yaroslavl. 532, 536 

Yhourt (Yogurt), 398, 760 

Yoft. Vale of. 290 

Young mountains, 13-14 

Yssel, River. 367. 371; Sea (Zee). 371 

Yugoslavia, 741-759 

Yugoslavians, 742 


Zagreb. 747, 748; rainfall, 40 
Zaporozhle, 563, 571 
Zinc, Austria, 695: Belgium, 355, 359; 
Cornwall. 299; Fiillaad. 461: Franca, 
266; CrcKe, 197; Italy, 145; Poland, 
659; Russia. 511.544. 547. 598; Spain. 
84. 93; Sneden, 425; Yugoslavia. 746, 
751 

Zlatousk. 546 
Zugspiue. 607 

Zuider Zee. 23. 367. 371, 375. 379; ipec- 
taeular draining of, 43 
ZutKh. 675, 676, 681; Lake, 676 
Zwickau, 636, 637 



